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There  is  a  nurture  of  religion  and  romance  in  the  stoiy  of 
Bartolomeo  de  Las  Casas,  which,  even  apart  from  its  high 
moral  interest,  must  always  make  it  an  attractive  study.  All 
that  stirs  the  fancy  or  engages  the  religious  sympathies  in  those 
great  events  which  form  the  charm  of  mediaeval  history, — the 
half-sacred,  half-martial  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades ;  the  mingled 
piety  and  adventure  of  Eubruquis'  or  Carpini's  mission  to 
Prester  John,  or  of  Pedro  Covilham's  search  for  the  supposed 
Christian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia ;  the  large-hearted  philanthropy 
of  John  de  Matha's  Brotherhood  of  the  Eedemption  of  Captives ; 
the  union  of  proselytism  and  chivalry  which  impelled  Francis 
of  Assisi  to  court  martyrdom  among  the  infidels ;  the  eager 
self-sacrifice  which  spread  all  over  Europe,  in  cowl  and 
scapular,  his  brethren,  and  those  of  his  fellow-apostle  Dominic, 
renouncing  fortune  and  friends,  home  with  its  tenderest  ties, 
life  with  its  most  courted  pleasures,  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
lofty  vision  of  gospel  perfection  which  was  the  soul  of 
mediaeval  monasticism ;  even  the  less  sacred  spirit  of  scientific 
research  or  of  conunercial  or  territorial  enterprise,  which  sent 
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out,  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  adventurous  explorers,  from 
Marco  Polo  to  Ca  da  Mosto  or  Vasco  di  Gama, — ^names  which 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  even  with 

"  The  glorioos  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  Btorm-Burroanded  pole  -/' 

— all  these  characteristics,  in  various  degrees,  are  fotind  in  that 
episode  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America 
with  which  the  name  of  Las  Casas  is  associated.  And  in  Las 
Casas  the  various  characteristics  of  these  representative  men  of 
their  several  ages  are  found  united  to  a  simple,  though  at  times 
unregulated,  earnestness  peculiarly  his  own;  to  a  boldness  of 
thought  and  speech — a"  rough  and  ready"  eloquence — which  few 
adversaries  could  withstand ;  a  dauntless  purpose  which  no  re- 
sistance could  check  and  no  failure  dishearten ;  a  power  of  self- 
assertion  in  the  cause  of  right  which  rose  superior  to  all  respect 
of  persons,  maintaining  itself  alike  against  the  frown  of  autho- 
rity, the  arts  of  secret  intrigue,  and  the  warfare  of  open  conflict ; 
above  all,  to  a  large-hearted  philanthropy,  as  warm  as  it  was 
comprehensive  : 

<<  Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  his  mind 
Took  every  creature  in,  and  every  kind." 

It  is  true  that  the  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  the  life 
of  this  remarkable  man  was  devoted — ^the  relations,  and  especi- 
ally the  social  relations,  between  the  victorious  occupants  of 
a  new  country  and  the  conquered  aborigines  whom  they  dis- 
place— ^18  a  problem  which  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  conquest, 
and  one  whose  fitting  resolution  most  probably  can  only  be 
hoped  for  as  the  latest  triumph  of  Christian  civilisation :  but 
to  Las  Casas,  in  the  New  World,  this  problem  presented  itself 
in  circumstances  peculiarly  painful,  and  we  think  the  only 
drawback  upon  the  almost  unqualified  panegyric  of  his  friends 
and  the  reluctant  admiration  of  his  angriest  adversaries — that 
suspicion  of  an  over -fervent  temperament  to  which  we  alluded 
above — ^will  find  its  explanation,  if  not  its  defence,  in  these 
circumstances.  Not  even  the  coldest  could  contemplate  them 
without  emotion.  "  If  it  can  be  proved,"  says  Mr.  Helps  in  his 
general  History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America^  "  that  Las 
Casas  was  on  occasions  too  impetuous  in  word  or  deed,  it  was 
in  a  cause  that  might  have  driven  any  man  charged  with  it  be- 
yond aU  bounds  of  prudence  in  the  expression  of  his  indigna- 
tion." He  carries  the  feelings  with  him,  even  when  the  judg- 
ment may  refuse  to  follow.  His  impetuosity,  even  taking  the 
most  extreme  picture  of  it  which  his  enemies  have  drawn,  is 
free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  the  vulgar  vice  of  excitable  and 
uncontrolled  irritability.    Throughout  his  career  in  America  the 

1  Vol  i.  p.  240. 
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moral  nature  of  the  man  appears  in  a  state  of  preternatural 
tension,  the  result  of  a  solemn  consciousness  of  ever-present 
responsibility.  But  his  ardour  is  never  fitful  or  intermittent,  as 
is  found  in  weaker  temperaments  or  under  lower  motives  and 
less  generous  impulses.  It  is  as  unvarying  as  it  is  fervent 
and  impetuous. 

Although  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  ancient  world  are  those 
which  r^ard  the  migrations  of  peoples  and  the  successive  dis- 
placement or  interchange  of  races,  yet  neither  from  these  tradi- 
tions, nor  from  the  narratives  or  speculations  of  the  earliest 
histories  founded  upon  them,  is  it  possible  to  glean  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  the  native  races  under  the 
various  early  colonizations ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  rudeness  of  the  age  was  the  oppression 
and  degradation  of  the  weaker  race.  And  as  the  earliest  migra- 
tions most  probably  had  their  origin  in  the  natural  growth  of 
population,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  adventurer  to  leave 
an  over-crowded  home  and  seek  for  new  settlements — 

"  exire,  locosque 
Explorare  novos,  quas  vento  accesserit  oras 
Qui  teneant,  nam  incnlta  videt,  hominesne  fersene," — 

the  result  must  have  been  in  most  cases  that  the  existing  popu- 
lation was  dispossessed  of  their  lands  or  hunting-groimds,  and 
either  compelled  to  retire  to  a  distant  settlement,  or  reduced 
into  servitude,  more  or  less  complete,  under  the  new  comer. 
The  most  ancient  records  of  colonization  are  found  among  mari- 
time peoples ;  because  for  them,  besides  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, an  additional  motive  for  the  formation  of  new  settlements 
was  supplied  by  the  necessities  of  trade.  In  this  way  were 
formed  the  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Africa,  Septis  Magna,  Hippo,  Hadrumetum,  Tunis,  Carthage,  and 
the  Pelasgian  settlements  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as 
the  similar  colonies  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
niany  of  these  the  aboriginal  population  seems  to  have  in  great 
part  disappeared.  In  others,  like  the  Helots  of  Sparta,  they 
remained  in  a  state  of  servitude  more  or  less  complete.  In  others, 
again,  where  the  object  was  the  carrying  on  of  mining  operations 
or  similar  works,  the  natives  were  probably  held  in  a  condition  of 
enforced  service,  of  which  that  of  the  IsraeUtes  under  their 
Egyptian  taskmasters  is  no  exa^erated  type.  Most  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia,  in  the  Islands,  and  in  Southern  Italy,  in  like 
manner,  were  maritime.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  even 
i^tricted  within  limits  immediately  adjoining  the  coast ;  and 
although  several  of  the  migrations  which  led  to  their  formation 
had  their  origin  in  some  political  revolution  of  the  mother  city. 
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yet  the  colonies  were  in  almost  every  instance  mainly  commer- 
cial, and  their  relations  with  the  peoples  among  whom  they 
fixed  themselves  arose  principally  out  of  that  character.  Bat 
it  was  not  so  with  the  colonies  of  Carthage  in  Spain  and  on  the 
Mediterranean,  or  with  those  of  Eome  outside  of  Italy,  espe- 
cially in  the  days  of  her  later  development.  The  settlements 
formed  by  both  these  remarkable  peoples  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, purely  military  positions,  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quest. In  the  colonies  of  the  Carthaginians,  especially  in  Spain, 
the  native  population  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  extreme 
severity.  The  Bomans,  generally  speaking,  were  content  with 
appropriating  a  portion,  commonly  a  third,  of  the  land,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Boman  colonists ;  and  titie  population,  with 
the  exception  of  the  captives  of  the  lance  and  bow  in  the  first 
conquest  (who  were  ordinarily  reduced  to  slavery),  remained  in 
possession  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  the  chief  haniship  of  their 
condition  being  in  the  abnormal  proportion  of  the  burden  of 
taxes  and  other  impositions  which  they  were  compelled  to  bear. 

The  successive  irruptions  of  barbarians  by  which  the  Roman 
empire  was  overthrown,  as  also  those  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
East  and  Africa,  must  be  described  as  conquests  rather  than 
colonizations;  and  indeed  in  both  alike  the  interests  of  the 
conquered  population  seem  completely  disregarded,  or  rather 
ignored :  but  the  more  enlightened  governments  of  the  medi- 
aeval Italian  republics  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  renewed  that 
colonial  system  which  had  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the 
system  of  conquest  under  which  the  republics  of  Carthage  and 
Bome  had  grown  into  power.  The  Pisan  and  Genoese  colonies 
were  for  the  most  part  purely  commercial,  being  little  more 
than  mercantile  factories,  similar  to  those  established  by  Euro- 
pean nations  in  more  modem  times  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  Venetian  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  with  few  exceptions, 
were,  like  those  of  the  Eomans,  direct  instruments  of  conquest, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  power  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  established,  some  of  them  in 
fact  being,  and  being  styled  (as  Candia  and  Gypnis),  kingdoms 
subject  to  the  republic.  In  the  Venetian  colonies,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  inhabitants  were  left  in  enjoyment  of  their  own 
municipal  laws,  as  well  as  of  their  more  important  personal 
privileges.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  have  been  the  diver- 
sity of  form  which  these  colonial  establishments  assumed,  the 
relations  of  the  native  population  to  the  colonists  or  conquerors 
who  occupied  their  territory  is  in  most  cases,  but  too  aptly 
described  in  a  Spanish  proverb  quoted  by  Mr.  Helps :  "  If  the 
jar  strike  against  the  pot,  woe  to  the  jar;  and  if  the  pot  strike 
against  the  jar,  woe  even  still  to  the  jar !" 

In  all  these  more  modem  collisions  of  rival  races,  however^ 
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there  was  no  veiy  striking  inequality  in  point  of  intelligence 
or  of  civilisation  between  the  masters  and  their  captives  or 
dependants;  and  the  more  or  less  complete  servitude  which 
existed  was  that  which,  in  all  ages  from  the  beginning,  has 
grown  np  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  the  stronger.  But  that 
discoveiy  or  re-discovery  of  hitherto  almost  unknown  and 
uncivilized  races  in  Africa,  in  which  the  explorations  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  century  resulted,  and  still 
more  that  which  followed  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America, 
displayed  an  entirely  new  phase  of  what  had  always  existed  in 
one  form  or  another,  as  an  institution  of  society  from  the 
earliest  recorded  period.  Hitherto  men  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  conquest,  and  because,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  war,  their  lives  having  become  forfeit  by  defeat, 
were  held  to  be  redeemable  at  the  price  of  their  liberty.  But  the 
new  phase  under  which  slavery  appears  in  later  times  is  that  in 
which  men  were  reduced  to  slavery  for  the  slavery's  sake,  and  of 
which  the  ideal  is  found  in  Sancho  Panza's  scheme  of  making 
his  government  a  source  of  profit  by  selling  the  people  as  slaves 
and  putting  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

Ifc.  Helps,  in  the  introductory  book  of  his  general  History  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America,  has  traced  very  carefully  the 
progress  of  this  unhappy  commercial  phase  of  slavery  in  more 
m^em  times  through  the  successive  discoveries  of  the  Fortu- 
guese  navigators  under  Prince  Henry,  along  the  western  coast 
of  Afiica,  from  the  first  transaction  of  Antonio  Gon^alvez  in 
1442  witli  some  Moors  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  and  from 
whom  he  bargauied  to  accept  in  ransom  a  certain  number  of 
black  slaves,  down  to  the  formal  establishment  of  a  regular  trade 
in  slaves,  as  well  as  in  other  products  of  the  country,  at  the 
Portuguese  factory  at  Arguim.  We  learn  that  from  Arguim  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
slaves  were  sent  yearly  to  Portugal.  In  this  traffic  the  middle- 
men were  Moors,  who  exchanged  their  Barbary  horses  with  the 
native  chiefs  for  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  slaves 
for  a  horse.  It  is  true  that  the  direct  object  proposed,  and  no 
doubt  sincerely  proposed,  by  Prince  Henry,  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  these  slaves,  was  their  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and 
the  commissions  issued  to  the  several  explorers  who  by  degrees 
carried  the  Portuguese  arms  along  the  'whole  western  coast  of 
Africa,  teem  with  instructions  and  admonitions  against  mal- 
treating the  captives  so  obtained ;  but  although  for  a  time  these 
admonitions  were  obeyed,  yet  it  is  plain,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
agents  employed,  that  they  soon  ceased  all  pretence  of  adhering 
to  the  terms  of  their  commission ;  and  in  the  traffic,  whether  with 
the  natives  themselves,  or  with  the  Moorish  dealers,  the  human 
commodity  came  to  be  considered  solely  as  forming  part  of  the 
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commercial  medium  of  the  countty,  and  was  transferred  and 
accepted  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the  ivory,  gold- 
dust,  and  other  products  of  the  land. 

By  degrees,  too,  we  find  a  still  further  development  of  the 
slave  system.  The  expedition  of  Dinis  Fernandez  in  1445 
brought  home  and  presented  to  Prince  Henry  four  negroes,  not 
obtained  by  purchase  or  barter,  but  directly  captured  in  their 
own  country  by  the  Portuguese.  His  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  make  them  useM,  having  first  converted  them  to 
Christianity,  as  interpreters  and  oigans  of  communication  with 
their  countrymen  in  subsequent  expeditions.  But  the  ex- 
ample, however  innocent  its  intention,  was  not  lost.  We  are 
easily  rendered  indulgent  to  vice  by  its  actual  presence — 

'*  For,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace ;" 

and  in  the  patronage  of  this  and  simflar  enterprises  by  Prince 
Heniy,  the  evil  of  which,  though  palliated  in  him  by  the 
higher  motive  of  benevolence  and  religious  zeal  according  to 
his  age  and  opinions,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  or  to  disguise, 
we  may  see  the  germ  which,  imder  the  demoralizing  influences 
that  never  fail  to  grow  up  aroimd  institutions  in  themselves  evil, 
was  destined  to  develop  at  last  into  the  horrors  of  the  Middle 
Passage. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  details  of 
this  melancholy  story,  the  interest  of  which  since  our  own 
Emancipation  Act,  and  still  more  since  the  late  Act  of  Enfranch- 
isement in  America,  is  rapidly  passing  into  a  thing  of  history. 
We  shall  only  particularize  one  single  expedition  in  the  year 
1444,  in  which  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  of  Nar 
and  Tider,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred,  were  carried  off  as  slaves, 
and  in  which  Prince  Henry  himself,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  expedition,  received  his  fifth  share  of  the  captives, 
amounting  to  forty-six  souls.  Mr.  Helps,  in  his  History  of  the 
Conquest,  has  preserved  the  narrative  of  the  chronicler  Azurara, 
which  might  easily  appear  to  be  but  an  anticipated  description, 
on  a  small  scale,  of  a  scene  which  has  a  thousand  times  been 
repeated  with  aggravated  horrors  in  the  later  history  of  this 
nefarious  commerce.  Azurara  dilates  upon  the  ''  marvellous  " 
sight  which  was  presented  by  the  captives ;  amongst  whom  were 
"  some  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  whiteness,  handsome  and  well 
made ;  others  less  white,  resembling  leopards  in  their  colour ; 
others  as  black  as  Ethiopians,  and  so  ill-formed,  as  well  in  their 
&Lce8  as  in  their  bodies,  that  it  seemed  to  the  beholders  as  if  they 
saw  forms  of  a  lower  hemisphere.  What  heart  is  there,"  he  pite- 
ously  exclaims,  "  which  was  not  pierced  with  sorrow,  seeing  that 
company  ?    For  some  had  sunken  cheeks,  and  their  faces  bathed 
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in  te&TS^  looking  at  each  other;  others  were  groaning  veiy  dolor- 
onsly^looking  at  the  heights  of  the  heavens,  fixing  their  eyes  upon 
them  as  if  they  were  asking  succour  from  the  Father  of  Nature ; 
others  struck  their  faces  with  their  hands,  throwing  themselves 
upon  the  earth ;  others  made  their  lamentations  in  songs,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  their  country,  which,  although  we  could  not 
comprehend  their  language,  we  saw  corresponded  well  to  the 
height  of  their  sorrow."  Nor  is  there  wanting  in  this  typical 
narrative  the  accompanying  incident,  which  has  so  often  formed 
the  most  painful  characteristic  of  the  modem  slave  sale — the 
agony  of  separation.  "  While  they  were  placing  in  one  part  the 
children  that  saw  parents  in  another,  the  children  sprang  up 
perseveringly  'and  fled  to  them.  The  mothers  enclosed  the 
children  in  their  arms,  and  threw  themselves  with  them  on 
the  ground,  receiving  wounds  with  little  pity  for  their  own 
flesh,  so  that  their  offspring  might  not  be  torn  from  them." 
Azuraia  repeats  what  has  been  affirmed  by  aU  other  writers 
regarding  Prince  Henry,  that  in  accepting  those  forty-six 
slaves  as  his  share,  he  did  not  look  to  the  gain,  **  his  principal 
riches  being  in  his  contentment,  considering  with  great  delight 
the  salvation  of  those  souls  which  before  were  lost ; "  and  he 
adds  that  the  thought  was  not  vain,  for  ''  as  soon  as  they  had 
knowledge  of  our  language  they  readily  became  Christians ; " 
and  he  himself  professes  to  have  seen  in  Lagos,  young  men  and 
young  women,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  those  very  captives, 
bom  in  the  land,  as  good  and  tme  Christians  as  if  they  had 
lineally  descended  since  the  commencement  of  the  law  of  Christ 
from  those  who  were  first  baptized. 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  way  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  regularly  systematized  im- 
portation of  slaves  had  been  established — ^the  annual  supply 
being  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.  At  Seville  in  1474 
n^^ro  slaves  were  abundant,  and  the  tax  of  twenty  per  cent, 
on  their  value  formed  an  appreciable  item  of  the  royal  revenue. 
The  same  authority,  Ortiz  di  Zufiiga,  adds  that  they  were 
treated  with  great  kindness,  being  allowed  to  hold  their  dances 
and  festivals ;  and  that,  moreover,  one  of  their  own  number  was 
named  their  "  Majoral,"  and  had  the  duty  of  protecting  them 
against  their  masters  and  before  the  courts  of  law,  as  wdl  as  of 
judging  between  them  in  their  private  quarrels — ^this  officer 
alone  having  power  to  take  cognizance  of  "  the  disputes,  plead- 
ings, marriages,  and  other  contracts,"  which  arose  amongst 
them. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  for  many  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  an  organized  system  of  slavery  and  of  slave- 
traffic  already  existed  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  existence 
of  this  traffic  will  be  found  hereafter  to  have  an  important 
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bearing  upon  the  history  of  Las  Casas.  There  is  every  reason 
however  to  believe  that  the  importation  of  slaves  fix)m  Africa 
into  Europe  would  not  in  ordinary  circumstances  have  endured 
for  any  long  time.  Black  slaves  might  have  continued  for  a 
space  to  be  held  a  part  of  the  grandeur  of  a  great  household, 
and  perhaps  for  the  more  luxurious  uses  of  domestic  service  the 
negro  might  have  remained  in  demand,  at  least  until  a  change 
of  fashion  should  have  ensued  But  the  staple  of  labour  in 
Europe  must  still  have  been  supplied  by  the  hardy  natives  of 
the  soil,  adapted  to  the  European  climate,  and  capable  of  the 
fatigues  incidental  to  the  conditions  of  European  labour  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  demand  for 
negro  slaves  for  the  home-market  would  have  sufficed  to  main- 
tain such  a  branch  of  commerce  with  Africa,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  legitimate  commerce  in  the  natural  *  products  of  the 
African  slave-countries  would  have  gradually  taken  the  place  of 
the  slave  traffic  itself,  and  eventually  have  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  therefore  that  the  discovery  of 
America  at  this  especial  period  was,  according  to  all  human  seem- 
ing, "  an  inopportune  conjuncture  for  evil"  The  labour-market 
which  it  speedily  threw  open  at  once  supplied  to  the  African 
slave-dealer  the  demand  which  Europe  would  not  have  continued 
to  furnish ;  and  the  special  aptitude  for  labour  in  the  climate 
of  the  newly  discovered  land,  which  the  colonists  were  not 
slow  to  recognise  in  the  African  negro,  directed  towards  him 
in  particular  that  evil  instinct  which  the  prospect  of  gain 
quickly  organized  into  the  hateful  system  which  so  long  dis- 
graced our  civilisation. 

These  considerations,  however,  will  be  more  appropriate  at  a 
later  stage  of  our  subject,  and  we  shall  not  further  delay  the 
reader  from  what  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most 
attractive,  part  of  our  theme — ^the  biography  of  Las  Casas. 

Bartolomeo  de  Las  Casas  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1474.  Being 
regarded  as  in  every  sense  one  of  the  notabilities  of  Spanish  his- 
tory, he  is  never  thought  of  except  as  a  Spaniard,  sangre  puro, 
by  descent,  as  weU  as  by  birth  and  education.  Nevertheless, 
although  Mr.  Helps,  in  his  most  charming  biography,  overlooks 
the  circumstance,  it  is  certain  that  his  family  was  lS:^nch,  and 
had  settled  in  Spain  under  Ferdinand  m.,  the  founder  of  the 
family  having  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Seville  in 
1247.  The  name  originally  had  been  Casatis;  but  although 
that  name  was  at  first  used  by  Bartolomeo  indiscriminately 
with  Las  Casas,^  it  is  only  in  the  strictly  Spanish  form,  De 
Las  Casas,  that  it  has  become  memorable  in  hiistory.    There  is 

^  Quintana,  Vidaa  de  EspaJlolea  Cddrea  (Las  Casafi),  p.  129. 
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some  obscurity  in  the  chronology  of  the  early  years  of  his 
career.  His  father  ^ss  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus 
in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  and  some  of  Las  Casas's 
bic^raphers  assert  that  Bartolomeo  himseK  accompanied  his 
fiftther  in  that  expedition.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  He 
was  early  designed  for  the  Church,  and  was  engaged  in  study 
at  home  during  the  whole  time  of  that  expedition.  After  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  at  Seville,  he  was  sent  to  Salamanca, 
where  he  remained  till  his  eighteenth  year,  and  where  he 
took  the  licentiate's  degree.  Prescott,  in  his  Ferdinand  amd 
Isabella,^  places  his  first  expedition  to  the  Indies  at  this  date, 
representing  him  as  one  of  the  twelve  ecclesiastics  who  accom- 
panied Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  That  this  also 
is  a  mistake,^  a  curious  evidence  is  found  in  Quintana's  bio- 
graphy, which  Mr.  Helps  has  overlooked.  Among  the  trophies 
of  the  successful  voyage  which  the  elder  Las  Casas  brought 
home  when  he  returned  for  the  first  time  in  company  with 
Columbus,  was  a  young  Indian  slave;  and  it  is  a  singular 
instance  of  what  has  been  happily  called  the  ''  irony  of  life,''  that 
while  the  future  champion  and  defender  of  Indian  liberty  was 
pursuing  his  divinity  studies  at  Salamanca,  this  very  slave  boy 
was  attached  to  his  person ;  and  that  he  actually  remained  as 
the  slave  of  the  destined  emancipator  of  the  Indians  until  the 
pabUcation  of  the  edict  of  Isabella  commanding  all  possessors 
of  natives  of  India  within  the  Spanish  territory  to  set  them 
free  without  delay,  under  penalty  of  death,  and  to  send  them 
hack  at  their  own  cost  to  Hispaniola. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Helps  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error  in 
making  Las  Cas€is  accompany  his  father,  in  1498,  ''in  an  expe- 
dition, under  Columbus,  to  the  West  Indies,  returning  to  Cadiz 
with  the  expedition  in  1500."*  When  Las  Casas,  in  1551, 
wrote  his  Treynte  Froposicumes,  he  spoke  of  himself  as  having 
been  for /or^y-ntne  years  an  eye-witness  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  Indies  have  been  sufiering.  Now  had  he  left  Spain  in  1498, 
he  would  have  appealed  to  an  experience  of  fifty-three  years  in- 
stead of  forty-nine. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  with  Las  Casas's  latest  and  most 
el^nt  Spanish  biographer,  Quintana,  that  it  was  not  until 
1502  that  he  set  out  for  the  Indies.  He  had  not  yet  received 
priest's  orders ;  but,  although  he  certainly  was  far  from  enter- 

^  VoL  i  p.  3S6. 

'  Mr.  Prescott  hut  himself  corrected  tliis  error  in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
where  in  the  sketch  of  Las  Casas  the  dates  are  accurately  and  fully  stated. 
See  vol  i  p.  206. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  his  greater  work,  T?ie  Spanish  Conquest  of 
^mmca,  Mr.  Helps  makes  no  allusion  to  this  supposed  earlier  voyage  of  Las 
Cuas.  He  states  without  any  reservation  that  Las  Casas  came  with  Ovando 
to  Hispaniola  in  1502.— Vol.  I  p.  239. 
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taining  the  opinions  regarding  the  Indian  affairs  which  he 
ultimately  held,  the  spirit  of  religious  enterprise  was  already 
strong  withal  him.  His  professional  studies  once  completed, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  wait  long  upon  opportunity,  or  to  hold 
back  until  others  should  by  previous  trial  have  made  success 
secure.  He  seems  to  have  felt  strongly  at  every  period  of  his 
career  that,  imder  Providence,  men's  destiny  is  in  their  own 
hands — 

'^  That  in  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought." 

StUl  unordained,  he  accompanied  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  who 
went  out  as  governor  of  Hispaniola ;  and  as  if  his  mission  was 
to  be  marked  by  a  special  and  distinctive  character,  he  was  the 
first  who  received  the  order  of  priesthood  m  the  Indies,  and 
the  first  to  celebrate  in  the  New  World  the  ceremony  of  the 
"Misa  Nueva,"  which  even  still  in  the  Catholic  countries  of 
the  Old  World  is  regarded  as  possessing  a  pecxdiar  solemnity. 

Not  until  eight  years  subsequently  does  the  really  remarkable 
part  of  his  career  begin.  It  is  known  chiefly  from  the  scattered 
allusions  in  his  several  works,  especially  his  Eistoria  de  las 
Tndias  OccidentaJes,  still  in  MS.  In  this  work  he  commonly  speaks 
of  himself  under  the  name  of  "  El  Clerigo,"  and  forgets  his 
individuality  altogether,  except  in  so  far  as  regards  his  relations 
to  the  Indian  population.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  fully 
into  his  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  native  Indians  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  first  period  of  the  conquest.  It  will  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  a  brief  explanation  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  point  at  which  Las  Casas  himself  first  appears 
upon  the  scene.  The  historians  of  the  Indies,  in  describing  the 
condition  of  the  native  population  under  the  Spaniards,  have 
dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  system  known  by  the  name 
repartimientos  and  encomiendas,  which  were  in  part  legalized 
by  the  early  legislation,  in  part  introduced  by  individual  Gover- 
nors. These  terms,  however,  have  been  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Their  meaning  indeed  was  veiy  different  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  history,  and  in  practice  the  system  worked 
very  differently  from  what  its  theoretical  import  would  imply. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  determine  the  several  conditions 
of  this  well-known  institution  at  different  times,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  benevolent  labours  of  Las  Casas.  Four 
distinct  phases  of  the  repartimiento  system  axe  clearly  trace- 
able. 

It  began  with  the  issue  of  royal  letters-patent  to  Columbus  in 
1497,  authorizing  him  to  grant  to  Spaniards  repariimientos  of  lands 
in  the  Indies,  in  virtue  of  which  letters  the  grantee  is  enabled 
to  "  sell,  give,  present,  traffic  with,  exchange,  pledge,  alienate, 
and  do  all  that  he  likes  or  may  think  good  with,"  the  lands  so 
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assigned.  This  form  of  grant,  as  far  as  regards  its  terms,  was 
bat  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  assignment  of  conquered  lands 
claimed  by  all  conquerors,  and  was  rigorously  limited  to  the 
land  itself,  giving  no  rights  or  powers  whiaiteyer  over  the 
liberties  or  personal  services  of  the  natives. 

But  the  matter  did  not  long  remain  thus.  The  next  step 
was  to  assign  to  Spamards  portions  of  cultivated  land,  each  of 
which  was  placed  under  the  management  of  a  cacique,  with  the 
obligation  on  his  part  of  tilling,  by  himself  or  by  his  people,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grantee,  the  particular  portion  of  land  thus 
granted.  This  was  usually  done  by  placing  under  a  particular 
cacique  a  specified  number  of  thousands  of  matas  (shoots  of 
the  cazabi),  or  of  montones  (small  moxmds  a  foot  and  a  haK 
high,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  circumference,  on  the  soil  of  which  a 
cazabi  shoot  was  planted),  it  being  obligatory  on  the  cacique  to 
keep  these  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  In  this  way  the  colonist, 
in  acquiring  the  land,  acquired  also  the  right  to  at  least  so  much 
service  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

A  third  step  in  advance  was  soon  after  taken.  It  was  per* 
mitted  to  proprietors  of  mines  to  take  Indians  to  work  not  only 
at  the  land,  but  also  in  the  mines,  under  certain  restrictions, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  obtaining  of  a  license,  which  was 
granted  only  for  a  specified  time. 

The  final  seal  was  placed  upon  the  system  by  a  royal  letter, 
dated  December  20,  1503,  which,  although  it  did  not  go  beyond 
the  terms  of  the  previously  existing  local  enactments  of  the 
Governors  of  the  colony,  legalized  these  enactments  by  investing 
them  with  the  royal  sanction.  By  this  letter  the  governor 
Ovando  was  empowered  to  compel  the  Indians  to  have  dealings 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  to  work  in  their  service.  It  is  true 
that  the  ordinance  contemplates  the  payment  of  wages  for  these 
forced  services ;  but  as  the  amount  of  the  wages  was  left  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Governor,  the  service  practically  degenerated 
into  a  system  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  slavery.  It 
might  seem  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  such  a  system  that 
the  ordinance  provided  that  the  Indians  should  work  under  the 
direction  of  their  own  caciques,  that  they  should  be  instructed  in 
the  £aith,  and  should  attend  the  services  of  the  Church ;  and 
that  they  should  do  these  things  "  as  free  persons,  for  such  they 
are."  But  such  a  provision,  in  such  a  system,  and  under  such 
hands,  could  not  be  more  than  an  idle  mockery.  Ovando's 
interpretation  of  it  was,  by  letters  issued  to  the  several  appli- 
cants, to  distribute  the  Indians  in  gangs  of  fifty  or  a  hundred, 
with  a  cacique  at  their  head.  The  order  as  to  their  instruction 
in  the  faith,  it  is  true,  was  formally  inserted  in  the  deed 
of  assignment,  but  it  remained  in  every  instance  a  dead 
letter ;   and  it  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  character 
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of  the  relations  which  now  arose  with  the  Indians,  that  these 
assignments  henceforward,  instead  of  being  called  repartimientos, 
came  to  be  designated  by  the  name  encamiendaa,  a  name  equiva- 
lent to  our  "  commandery  "  or  "  preceptor}'^,"  and  borrowed  from 
the  vocabulary  of  the  military  orders  of  the  home  country. 
The  evuioniienda  of  Ovando  thus  fell  immediately  upon  the 
persons  of  the  native  Indians,  who  were  directly  apportioned  to 
the  several  grantees.  In  the  repartimiento  of  Columbus,  although 
it  dealt  with  certain  specified  services  of  the  caciques  and  their 
people,  to  be  rendered  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  assigned, 
the  direct  object  of  the  grant  was  the  land,  and  not  the  Indian 
or  his  service.  The  latter  was  a  hard  and  oppressive  form  of 
feudal  servica  The  former  drifted  by  an  inevitable  necessity 
into  formal  and  unmitigated  slavery. 

And  although  the  techmcal  conditions  of  the  early  repar- 
timientos  appear  to  offer  some  security  against  the  extreme 
into  which  the  system  ultimately  ran,  yet  it  is  but  too  plain, 
not  only  that  the  repartimiejttos  from  the  very  beginning  took, 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  grantees,  the  form  of  a  slave 
system,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  disguised,  but  also  that  even  from  the 
first  there  had  existed  in  the  colony  a  regular  slave  system 
based  upon  the  right  of  conquest.  After  his  very  first  victory 
in  1495,  Columbus  sent  home  four  ships  laden  with  slaves;^ 
and  soon  afterwtirds  occasion  was  taken,  from  a  tribute  which 
Columbus  imposed  by  his  own  authority  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Hispaniola,  and  which  in  some  instances  remained  undis- 
chaiged,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  organization  for  the  capture, 
and  even  for  the  traffic,  in  Indian  slaves,  hardly  less  flagitious 
than  that  which  in  Africa  was  for  so  many  generations  the 
disgrace  of  Western  civilisation.  Many  hundreds  ^  of  Indian 
slaves,  captured  upon  this  pretext,  were  sent  home  in  1498  by 
Columbus;  and  in  the  letter  to  the  King  and  Queen  which 
accompanied  the  consignment,  Columbus  estimates  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  supply  in  the  same  way,  each  year,  as  many  slaves 
as  sale  would  be  found  for  in  Spain  (which  he  calculates  would 
be  4000),  and  that  the  revenue  thence  accruing  to  the  Crown 
would  amount  to  forty  million  maravedis,  or  about  £12,345.  It 
is  true  that  this  proceeding  excited  in  the  highest  degree  the 
anger  and  indignation  of  the  Queen,  who  at  once  ordered  pro- 
clamation  to  be  made  at  Seville,  Granada,  and  elsewhere,  com- 
manding that  all  persons  who  were  in  possession  of  any  of  the 
slaves  thus  unjustly  captured  should  at  once  send  them  back 
to  Hispaniola  under  pain  of  death.  But  even  this  decree  re- 
cognis^  the  lawfulness  of  reducing  to  slaveiy  the  Indian  who 

^  Hel|)B*8  Spanish  ConqwMt  i.  141. 

'  The  exact  number  was  600,  of  whom  200  were  given  to  the  masters  of 
the  ships  in  payment  of  the  freight  of  the  rest. 
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might  be  made  prisoner  m  a  righteous  war,  and  thus  left  open 
to  local  and  interested  adjudication  the  whole  practical  question 
of  the  liberties  of  the  native  population. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Indies  when  Las 
Casas  first  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  had  been  many  years 
in  the  coimtry.  The  native  population^  under  the  fatal  influ- 
ences which  have  been  described,  was  disappearing  by  thousands. 
The  evil  had  already  reached  a  formidable  height,  and  was  rapidly 
increasing.  In  colonial  legislation,  and  still  less  in  coloni&l 
judicial  action,  no  hope  could  be  placed  of  amelioration.  It 
was  only  &om  the  mother  country  and  its  influences  that  the 
remedy  was  to  be  sought.  In  its  despair  under  the  cruelty  of 
tiie  colonial  taskmasters, 

"  The  New  World  stretohed  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old." 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  Las  Casas's  later  career  before  us,  it  is 
not  easy  to  realize  how  he  could  have  remained  so  many  years 
an  apathetic,  or  at  least  an  inactive,  spectator  of  what  in  the  end 
stined  his  whole  nature  so  powerfully  to  its  very  depths.  Mr. 
Prescott/  it  is  true,  represents  him  as  labouring  in  the  cause  of 
the  natives  from  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  the  Indies.  But 
this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  It  is  distinctly  at  variance  with 
the  Clerigo's  own  humble  and  ingenuous  acknowledgment  He 
frankly  confesses,  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  already  several 
years  in  the  colony,  that  in  these  matters  he  had  till  then  been 
as  blind  as  the  lay  members  of  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  care.' 
He  was  kind  and  indulgent  towards  the  Indians  personally; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  at  this  time  alive  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  system  pursued  towards  them  by  the  colonists,  without 
scruple,  and  apparently  without  consciousness  of  its  enormities. 
Of  his  kindly  and  merciful  dispositions  in  their  regard,  and  of 
the  notoriety  of  this  character  in  the  colony,  we  are  assured  by 
the  yeiy  earliest  recorded  circumstance  of  his  relations  towardis 
them — namely,  his  being  selected  by  Diego  Velasquez  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  expedition  in  1511,  in  the  expedition  for  the 
occupation  and  pacification  of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  equally  significant  evidence  how  different 
his  theoretical  opinions  must  have  been  from  those  of  his  later 
career,  in  the  fact  that  he  not  merely  accepted  a  rqpartimiento 
from  Velasquez,  who  assigned  to  Las  Casas,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Pedro  de  la  Benteria,  a  large  village  (pueblo)  near 
Xaqua,  but  even  employed  the  Indians  thus  assigned  to  him, 
not  only  in  cultivating  the  land,  but  also  in  the  more  oppressive 
labour  of  the  mines. 

^  Ferdinand  and  iMbeUa,  i.  236. 

t  <•  En  aqneUft  materia  estaba  por  aqnd  tiempo  el  bnen  Padre  como  las 
•eglares  todoe  que  tenia  por  hijos." — Bistoria  de  Las  Indias,  M&  L.  ill  c 
32.    Helps,  p.  18. 
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The  story  of  his  change  of  opinion  and  of  conduct,  although 
it  has  little  of  the  dramatic  chamcter  which  belongs  to  many 
of  the  memorable  conversions  in  history,  is  yet  eminently 
interesting,  and  the  more  so  for  its  thorough  simplicity  and 
openness,  and  that  unshrinking  self-dissection  which  stamps 
autobiography  with  the  seal  of  genuineness.  He  had  lived  for 
years  in  daily  contact  with  the  r&pa/rtimiento  system,  seeking 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  to  mitigate  its  rigom*,  and  to  promote 
the  happiness  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  natives  who 
lived  under  its  conditions.  But  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  called  in  question  the  morality  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  was  based.  At  length,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  in  1514,  in 
preparing  the  sermon  of  the  day,  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  34th  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus.  His  attention  was  immediately 
arrested  by  verses  18-22 : — 

^'He  that  sacrifices  of  a  thing  wrongfully  gotten,  hb  offering  is 
ridiculous ;  and  the  gifts  of  unjust  men  are  not  accepted. 

'*  The  Most  High  is  not  pleased  with  the  offerings  of  the  wicked  : 
neither  is  He  pacified  for  sin  by  the  multitude  of  sacrifices. 

"  Whoso  bringeth  an  offering  of  the  goods  of  the  poor  doeth  as  one 
who  killeth  the  son  before  the  father's  eyes. 

"The  bread  of  the  needy  is  their  life;  he  that  defraudeth  him 
thereof  is  a  man  of  blood. 

"  He  that  taketh  away  his  neighbour's  living  slajeth  him;  and  he 
that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  hils  hire  is  a  blood-shedder.'* 

Las  Casas  was  startled.  He  suddenly  recalled  a  dispute 
which  he  hcwi  formerly  had  with  a  certain  friar  who  had  refused 
to  give  him  absolution  because  he  possessed  Indians.  The 
arguments  of  the  good  Father  now  recurred  to  his  memory  with 
new  force.  He  went  to  the  root  of  the  subject.  With  his 
characteristic  energy  he  pursued  the  inquiry  to  its  firat  prin- 
ciples ;  and  at  length,  fully  aroused  to  its  true  import,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  repartimieTUoa 
was  in  itself  a  violation  of  natural  justice,  and  that  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  as  a  priest  to  expose  its  iniquitous  character. 

He  began  at  home.  Personally  he  cared  little  for  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifice ;  but  as  he  held  the  repartimiento  in  common  with 
his  friend  De  Renteria,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  consult  with  him 
as  to  its  surrender.  Eenteria  was  absent  in  Jamaica.  Las  Casas, 
although  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  his  friend  the 
governor  Velasquez  the  startling  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  views  as  to  the  lawfuhiess  of  the  r^artimiento 
system,  and  his  firm  resolve  to  give  up  his  own  slaves,  yet 
requested  Velasquez  to  keep  this  determination  secret  till 
Eenteria's  return.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  own  convictions 
being  once  settled,  it  was  not  in  his  ardent  nature  to  remain 
inactive.    On  Assumption  Day  in  the  same  year,  his  sermon 
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opened  up  the  whole  question,  and  made  public  his  own  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  his  views  regarding  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
system,  and  his  conviction  that  no  one  could  possess  Indian 
slaves  without  peril  to  his  immortal  souL  His  hearers  were 
amazed.  Some,  he  tells  us,  were  struck  with  compunction; 
others  '^  were  as  much  surprised  to  hear  it  called  a  sin  to  make 
use  of  tiie  Indians,  as  if  they  had  been  told  it  was  sinful  to 
make  use  of  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

This  public  denunciation  of  the  repartimientos  he  followed  up 
by  vigorous  private  remonstrances  and  representations.  They 
had  little  effect,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  in  abating  an  abuse 
now  inveterate  in  the  colony.  Las  Casas  saw  that  the  battle 
could  only  be  successfully  fought  in  the  councils  of  the  King 
himself ;  and  although  he  was  utterly  penniless,  he  resolved  to 
undertake  the  voyage  to  Spain  for  the  purpose.  He  wrote  at 
once  to  this  effect  to  Benteria,  and  summoned  him  home  with- 
out delay. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  incident  in  this  curious  story, 
that  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  new  light  was  breaking 
upon  Las  Casas,  a  similar  revolution  was  taking  place  in  the 
sentiments  and  convictions  of  his  friend  and  partner  Senteria. 
We  learn  from  Las  Casas's  simple  narrative,  that  the  revolution 
in  Benteria's  sentiments  regarding  the  Indians  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  one  of  those  ascetic  observances  which  abound  in 
the  system  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church — a  so-called  "  spui- 
tual  retreat,"  which  Senteria  undertook  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery of  Jamaica  during  the  Lent  of  1514.  His  views  in  the 
first  instance  fell  short  in  boldness  and  breadth  of  those  of  his 
impetuous  friend.  Senteria  limited  his  plan  to  a  provision  for 
the  Christian  education  of  the  children  of  the  unhappy  Indians ; 
bat  so  earnest  was  he  in  pushing  it  forward,  that  he  had  actually 
formed  an  intention  similar  to  that  of  Las  Casas,  of  going  in 
person  to  Spain  to  secure  the  royal  sanction  and  support  for 
the  measure.  On  receipt  of  Las  Casas's  letter,  he  returned 
without  delay  to  Cuba.  A  mutual  explanation  took  place. 
Benteria  eagerly  transferred  to  his  friend  a  mission  for  which 
he  felt  that  he  was  himself  infinitely  less  qualified.  He  sold 
off  without  delay  the  merchandise  which  he  had  just  brought 
from  Jamaica,  together  with  the  farm  which  he  and  Las  Casas 
had  held  in  common,  and  the  proceeds  were  joyfully  devoted  to 
the  expenses  of  Las  Casas's  mission. 

Las  Casas's  departure  from  Cuba,  and  probably  also  the  effort 
which  he  had  inaugurated  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indians,  led  in  the  first  instance  to  the  very  opposite 
result.  It  may  be  that  the  hopes  which  were  raised  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives  by  his  interposition  in  their  favour,  excited 
them,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  the  later  movements  for 
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abolition  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  courses  which  their 
taskmasters  made  the  occasion  of  fresh  repression  and  of 
increased  severity.  Incidents  such  as  the  following,  and  others 
recorded  by  Mr.  Helps,  after  Las  Casas's  own  narrative,  must 
have  lent  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered 
on  his  mission : — 

'^  After  their  departure  from  the  island,  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards  towards  the  Indians  increased ;  and,  as  the  Indians  natur- 
ally enough  sought  for  some  refuge  in  flight,  the  Spaniards  trained 
dogs  to  pursue  them.  The  Indians  then  had  recourse  to  suicide  as  a 
means  of  escape,  for  they  believed  in  a  future  state  of  being,  where  ease 
and  felicity,  they  thought,  awaited  them.  Accordingly  they  put  them- 
selves to  death,  whole  families  doing  so  together,  and  villages  inviting 
other  villages  to  join  them  in  their  departure  from  a  world  that  was  no 
longer  tolerable  to  them.  Some  hanged  themselves ;  others  drank  the 
poisonous  juice  of  the  Yuoa. 

"  One  pathetic  and  yet  ludicrous  occurrence  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  practice  of  suicide  amongst  the  Indians.  A  number 
of  them  belonging  to  one  master  had  resolved  to  hang  themselves,  and 
80  to  escape  from  their  labours  and  their  sufferings.  The  master 
being  made  aware  of  their  intention,  came  upon  them  just  as  they 
were  about  to  carry  it  into  effect.  '  Go  seek  me  a  rope  too,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  for  I  must  hang  myself  with  you.'  He  then  gave  them 
to  understand  that  he  could  not  live  without  them,  as  they  were  so 
useful  to  him ;  and  that  he  must  go  where  they  were  going.  They, 
believing  that  they  would  not  get  rid  of  him  even  in  a  future  state  of 
existence,  agreed  to  remain  where  they  were ;  and  with  sorrow  laid 
aside  their  ropes  to  resume  their  labours." 

In  St.  Domingo  Las  Casas  saw  the  superior  of  the  Dominican 
missions  in  the  Indies,  the  excellent  monk  Pedro  da  Cordova, 
who  warmly  approved  his  design.  But  Da  Cordova  warned  his 
friend  that  he  would  have  little  chance  of  success  during  the 
life  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
two  determined  supporters  of  the  repartimiento  system,  and 
moreover  themselves  possessors  of  Indians — ^Fonseca,  Bishop 
of  Burcos,  and  Lope  de  ConchiUos,  the  King's  Secretary.  La3 
Casas,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  dismayed  by  the  prospect 
of  difiBculty.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  very  diffi- 
culty did  not  constitute  for  him  one  of  the  charms  of  the  enter- 
prise. If  it  was  so,  he  had  abundant  cause  afterwards  to  recall 
the  prediction  of  Pedro  da  Cordova. 

His  first  appeal  upon  his  arrival  in  Spain  was  to  the  King  in 
person.  Influenced  probably  by  the  representations  of  Pedro 
da  Cordova,  he  determined  to  avoid  the  ministers,  the  Bishop  of 
Burgos  and  Lope  de  Conchillos;  and  having  been  furnished 
with  letters  to  the  King  by  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  directly,  and  in  very  energetic  terms,  to  Ferdi- 
nand, first  enlisting  on  his  side  the  influence  of  his  confessor. 
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Tomas  de  Matienzo.  But  he  soon  saw  that  the  age  and  infirmity 
of  Ferdinand  left  little  room  for  hope  of  independent  action  on  his 
part ;  and  although  Ferdinand  received  his  representation  with 
much  interest,  and  promised  to  give  him  a  further  audience 
and  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he  described,  it 
became  evident  that  the  matter  would  idtimately  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  Secretary,  and  La 
Casas  thought  it  best  to  forestdl  their  hostility  by  himself  bring- 
ing the  subject  under  their  consideration  before  it  should  meet 
them  in  an  official  form.  GonchiUos,  we  learn,  received  him 
courteously,  and  listened  to  his  statements ;  but  the  Bishop  was 
overbearing  and  repulsive.  The  interview  with  the  Bishop  is 
described  by  Las  Casas  with  his  characteristic  plainness.  After 
he  had  urged  upon  the  Bishop  all  the  arguments  which  he  could 
bring  together  against  the  atrocities  of  the  existing  system,  con- 
cluding with  the  startling  fact,  that  within  three  months  no 
fewer  than  seven  thousand  children  had  perished,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  Bishop  utterly  unmoved.  "  What  a 
silly  fool  you  are,"  interposed  Fonseca.  "  What  is  all  this  to 
me,  and  what  is  it  to  the  King  ?"  Las  Casas  was  shocked,  but 
not  silenced.  "Is  it  nothing  to  your  lordship,"  he  asked,  "or 
to  the  King,  that  all  these  souls  should  perish  ?  0  great  and 
eternal  Grod !  And  to  whom  then  is  it  of  any  concern  ?"  With 
these  words  he  took  his  leave.  What  might  have  been  his 
ultimate  chance  of  success  with  Ferdinand  in  conflict  with 
comisellors  like  these  it  is  needless  to  speculate.  Ferdinand 
died  a  few  weeks  afterwards  on  his  way  to  Seville,  at  a  little 
village  called  Madrigalejos,  on  the  23d  January  1516. 

By  Ferdinand's  death,  the  regency  of  Spain  having  been 
intrusted  during  the  minority  of  the  young  King  Charles, 
conjointly  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Xiinene^,  who  had  been 
named  by  Ferdinand's  will,  and  to  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  had 
been  Charles's  tutor,  the  supreme  direction  of  Indian  affairs  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  minister  who,  although  a  churchman  like 
Fonseca,  was  a  churchman  of  a  very  different  stamp.  The 
latter  indeed  was  a  churchman  in  name  only,  although  he  held 
in  succession  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  which,  if 
church-temporalities  could  make  a  true  churchman,  might  have 
infosed  the  ecclesiastical  element  even  into  the  most  secular 
organization — ^the  Archidiaconate  of  Seville,  the  Bishopric  of 
Sadajoz,  that  of  Cordova,  of  Palencia,  of  Conde,  the  Archbishopric 
of  Bossano  in  Italy,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Burgos  I  Although  a 
&ithful  and  able  minister,  and  a  ready,  bold,  and  dex- 
terous politician,  Fonseca  appears  to  have  been  destitute,  not 
alone  of  all  ecclesiastical  tastes,  and  of  those  higher  spiritual 
instincts  which  often  give  a  colour  to  the  character  of  men  of 
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secular  pursiiits,  but  even  to  have  been  wanting  in  that  inner 
moral  sense  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  true  Christian  polity, 
even  in  its  purely  secular  relations.  He  was  a  statesman  of  the 
hardest  and  most  materialistic  school ;  and  in  that  age  the 
materialism  of  statesmanship  had  not  even  the  redeeming 
characteristics  which  in  later  times  it  has  drawn  from  those 
higher  and  more  benevolent  views  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  new  civilisation.  On  the  contrary,  Ximenes,  to  whose 
general  career  we  hope  to  return  at  more  length  upon  someconr- 
venient  opportunity,  was,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind, 
a  churchman  and  even  an  ascetic.  But  he  was  of  that  noble 
school  of  chiurchmen  to  whom,  while  there  was  still  a  debatable 
land  between  the  realm  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  State,  and 
before  it  was  attempted  to  draw  between  them  a  shaip  and 
immovable  line  of  demarcation,  the  latter  has  owed  so  many 
and  so  deep  obligations.  With  him  the  interests  of  right  and 
justice  were  ever  foremost,  and  no  consideration  of  political  or 
economical  sulvantage  could  reconcile  him  to  the  expedient, 
when  he  believed  it  to  be  at  variance  with  either.  Las 
Casas  on  hearing  of  Ferdinand's  death  bad  resolved  to  repair 
to  Flanders,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
young  King ;  but  he  determined  in  the  first  instance  to  lay  his 
statement  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  before  the  Cardinal 
and  his  colleague  Adrian.  They  were  struck  with  horror  by 
the  recital;  and  Ximenes,  with  his  characteristic  decision,  at  once 
assured  Las  Casas  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
Flanders,  but  that  the  remedy  for  such  evils  should  be  found 
at  Madrid.  Accordingly  he  at  once  appointed  a  council  to 
hear  the  representations  of  Las  Casas ;  and  when  the  facts  had 
been  ascertained,  he  named  a  committee  to  draw  up,  in  con- 
junction with  Las  Casas,  a  plan  for  secimng  for  tiie  future 
the  liberty  of  the  natives,  and  for  r^^ulating  tiieir  relations  to 
the  Gk>vemment  and  the  Spanish  colonial  population.  The 
result  of  many  protracted  consultations  was  a  scheme,  drawn  up 
rougUy  by  lL  Casas.  modified  by  the  subsequent  revision  of 
the  associated  councillors,  and  ultimately  approved  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes  and  Adrian.  The  administration  of  the  system  so 
devised  was  intrusted  to  a  commission  of  three  Fathers/of  the 
order  of  St.  Jerome,  selected  by  the  Greneral,  who  were  brought 
to  Madrid  to  receive  their  instructions  and  powers.  Las  Casas, 
profoimdly  suspicious  of  the  intrigues  of  the  colonial  slave- 
holders and  their  Spanish  abettors,  regarded  the  sojourn  of 
these  commissioners  in  Madrid  as  a  great  evil,  and  ascribed  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  that  subsequently 
arose  to  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  the  patrons  of  the 
repartimierUo  system,  before  they  left  Spain  for  their  destined 
place  of  action. 
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During  their  sojourn  in  Madrid  the  code  of  instructions  by 
ivhich  they  were  to  be  guided  was  drawn  up  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Ximenes  himself.  Mr.  Helps  does  not  enter 
into  its  details,  and  it  would  cany  us  quite  beyond  the  space 
at  our  disposal  to  enumerate  them.^  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  while  they  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  complete  redress  of 
the  sufiferings  of  the  native  population ;  and  that  while  they 
firmly  insist  upon  immunity  from  personal  servitude  as  the  birth- 
right of  Indians  '  as  weU  as  CastiUans,  they  yet  attempt  a  com- 
promise between  these  principles  and  the  long-established  and 
wide-spread  institution  of  compulsory  labour  at  the  mines.  It 
was  represented  to  Ximenes  by  almost  all  the  returned  Spaniards 
that  this  could  not  be  suddenly  abandoned  without  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  colony.  He  tried  therefore  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
its  evils.  Within  the  four  islands  in  which  mines  existed  villages 
were  to  be  formed,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mines, 
each  under  its  own  cacique,  each  provided  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  houses,  a  church,  and  a  hospital,  and  each  having  a 
portion  of  land  allotted,  which  was  to  be  distributed  according 
to  the  rank  and  requirements  of  the  community.  As  a  security 
against  the  absolute  compulsion  of  slave-labour,  a  provision  was 
introduced  that  no  Indian  could  be  compelled  to  join  any  of  those 
communities.  The  villages  moreover  were  placed  directly  under 
the  rule  of  their  respective  chiefs,  and  to  each  was  assigned  a 
priest,  secular  or  regular,  who  was  to  be  not  alone  the  instructor 
of  the  Indians,  but  was  also  to  be  associated  with  the  cacique 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  especially  in  administering 
punishments,  in  which  respect  his  power  was  limited  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  flogging.  With  the  same  view  many  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  amount  antl  duration  of  labour  which  might 
be  exacted ;  and  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  operations  and  apportioning  the  products.  The 
superintendents  or  admimstrators  were  to  be  bound  by  oath  not 
to  impose  excessive  labour  on  the  natives ;  and  further,  as  some 
protection  against  such  excess,  it  was  provided  that  the  master- 
ininers  and  inspectors  themselves  should  in  all  cases  be  Indians. 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  the  plan  of  admiaistration 
with  which  the  Hieronymite  commissaries  were  intrusted.  It 
is  due  to  Las  Casas  to  say  that  both  the  permission  to  make 

^  They  wiU  be  found  fiilly  explained  in  Herrera,  Historia  de  Las  IndUu 
OcddetUalet,  die.  ii  lib.  iL  c.  3,  pp.  27-32.  An  excellent  Bommary  is  given 
by  Hefele  in  his  admirable  biography  of  Ximenes,  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes  und 
dk  KirchUehe  ZustOnde  8paniens  am  JSnde  des  XV,  und  Arrange  des  X  VI. 
Jakrkunderts,  p.  4S4-92. 

'  An  exception  is  recognised  for  the  case  of  the  Caribs,  who  were  repre- 
■ented  by  the  colonists  as  cannibals,  although  Las  Casas  consistently  denied 
the  allegation.  It  was  permitted  to  make  captives  of  the  Caribs,  and  to 
VBtain  ^em  as  slaves. 
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slaves  of  the  Carib  Indians  and  the  compulsoiy  labour  of  tiie 
miners  were  introduced  against  his  remonstrance,  and  were 
regarded  by  him  as  opening  the  way,  at  least  in  principle,  to  a 
revival  of  the  atrocious  system  against  which  he  was  contend- 
ing. But  it  was  difficult  for  a  minister  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene,  and  beyond  the  immediate  presence  of  the  evil,  to  realize 
its  full  extent,  or  to  imderstand,  as  did  Las  Casas,  the  subtle 
influences  by  which  it  would  be  enabled  to  resist  every  measure 
devised  for  its  abatement,  short  of  complete  and  absolute 
abolition;  and  Ximenes  believed  that  in  the  precautions 
which  his  plan  embodied,  together  with  the  further  discre- 
tionaiy  powers  in  its  execution  which  he  intrusted  to  the 
Hieronymite  Fathers,  would  afford  a  more  safe,  as  well  as  a 
more  easy  remedy,  than  could  be  hoped  from  the  measure 
proposed  by  Las  Casas,  more  complete  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

But  besides,  as  a  further  security  for  the  effectiveness  of  his 
plan,  the  Cardinal  invested  Las  Casas  himself,  ujider  the  title 
of  "  Protector  of  the  Indians,"  with  independent  authority,  not 
only  as  sulviser  and  consulter  of  the  commission,  but  also  as 
direct  organ  of  communication  with  the  home  Government, 
with  a  veiy  wide  and  general  power  to  "  take  such  steps  in  the 
matter  as  might  be  for  the  service  of  Qod  and  of  their  High- 
nesses." And  a  most  valuable  support  to  his  views  was  the 
appointment  of  a  legal  commissary  named  Zuazo,  who  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  judicial  powers,  and  authorized  to 
inquire  into,  and  if  necessary  revise,  without  right  of  appeal, 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  judges  in  the  Indies.  An  appoint- 
ment so  unlimited  was  vehemently  resisted,  not  only  by  the 
repartimieTUo  party,  but  even  by  some  more  moderate  members 
of  the  council  on  Indian  affairs ;  and  Las  Casas  feared  that  the 
Hieronymite  Fathers  themselves  had  been  injuriously  influenced 
by  the  representations  of  the  agents  who  had  been  sent  home 
from  the  Indies  in  the  interest  of  the  colonists,  and  who  had 
several  interviews  with  the  Fathers  during  their  stay  in  Madrid. 
After  long  delay,  five  of  the  council  definitively  refused  to  affix 
their  signatures  to  the  powers  proposed  for  Zuazo.  The  pre- 
parations were  thus  brought  to  a  stand.  It  seemed  as  if,  idler 
so  favourable  an  opening,  the  scheme  was  about  to  fall  hope- 
lessly to  the  ground.  I^  Casas  was  alarmed,  but  he  did  not 
lose  courage.  He  went  once  again  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
Ximenes  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  To  use  the  homely 
phrase  of  Las  Casas,  he  was  not  a  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
played  upon  (^inguTW  con  el  se  burlaba).  He  sent  upon  the 
moment  for  the  recusant  councillors,  and  called  upon  them  to 
sign  in  his  own  presence  the  required  powers  of  Zuazo.  They 
did  not  dare  to  refuse.    But  it  is  painful  to  add  that  they  had 
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the  bad  faith  to  affix  secretly  to  the  signature  a  certain  private 
mark,  which  they  intended  as  a  means  of  attesting,  what  they 
meant  subsequently  to  avow,  namely,  that  they  had  signed  only 
upon  compulsion. 

At  length  all  difficulties,  at  least  upon  the  surface,  were 
removed : — 

**  At  last,  all  was  ready  for  these  seeds  of  well-devised  legislation 
to  be  taken  out  and  sown  in  the  Indies.  Las  Casas  went  to  take 
leave  of  Ximenes  and  to  kiss  hands.  He  ooold  not  on  this  occasion 
refirain  from  uttering  his  mind  to  the  Cardinal,  telling  him  that  the 
Jeronimite  Fathers  would  do  no  good  thing,  and  infornung  him  of 
their  interviews  with  the  agents  from  the  colonies.  It  moves  our  pity 
to  think  that  the  sick  old  man,  wearied  enough  with  rapacious  Flemish 
courtiers  and  untameable  Spanish  grandees,  should  now  be  told,  after 
he  had  given  so  much  time  and  attention  to  this  business  of  the  Indies, 
that  the  mission  would  do  no  good.  Well  may  Las  Casas  add,  that 
the  Cardinal  seemed  struck  with  alarm ;  and  that,  after  a  short  time, 
he  said,  ^  Whom  then  can  we  trust  ?  You  are  going  there  :  be  watch- 
ful for  alL'  Upon  this,  after  receiving  the  Cardmal*s  benediction,  Las 
Casas  left  for  Seville." 

Ximenes  might  well  entertain  these  gloomy  forebodings.  The 
germ  of  failure  was  brooding  even  before  the  expedition  left 
Spain.  It  is  plain  that  mutual  distrust  had  arisen  between  Las 
Casas  and  the  Hieronymite  Fathers.  The  Fathers,  with  a  view 
to  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  commission,  thought  it  prudent 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  him,  as  a  person  who  was  already 
conunitted  to  a  course  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Spanish  party  in 
the  Indies.  They  sailed  therefore  in  a  different  ship,  and  on  their 
arrival  (in  December  1516)  they  took  a  separate,  and,  as  it  speedily 
proved,  an  antagonistic  course.  The  difference  was  on  a  vital 
point.  One  of  their  instructions  was  to  take  away  and  restore 
to  full  liberty  all  Indians  who  were  held  in  servitude,  whether 
by  absentee  Spaniards,  or  by  judges  or  other  ofScials  of  the 
Spanish  Crown,  even  though  resident  in  the  colony.  The  first 
part  of  the  instructions  they  carried  out ;  but  they  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  enforce  the  second.  Las  Casas  protested  warmly 
against  this  resolve,  but  in  vain.  The  Fathers,  conceiving  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  more  than  the  temper  of  the  colonv, 
indeed  than  the  actual  exigencies  of  its  labour-market,  would 
bear,  made  use  of  the  discretionary  power  which  they  had 
received  fix)m  the  Cardinal,  and  suspended  this  part  of  the 
instructions. 

Meanwhile  Zuazo,  the  judicial  commissary,  arrived,  and  Las 
Casas  resolved,  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  vital  interests  of  the  Indian  cause  under  discussion, 
to  impeach  the  judges  whom  the  Hieronymites  had  spared.  Mr, 
Helps  holds  the  balance  between  Las  Casas  and  the  Hierony- 
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mites  with  a  very  hesitating  hand.  He  evidently  believes  in  the 
good  faith  and  right-mindedness  of  both ;  but  though  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  bolder  course  would  have  been  successful,  he 
leans  to  a  very  indulgent  judgment  of  the  motives,  as  well  as 
of  the  prudence,  of  that  adopted  by  the  Fathers : — 

"Las  Casas  resolved  to  impeach  the  Judges.  To  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  brought  against  them  a  tremendous  acousation  {piisoles  una 
terrible  acu8acion\  both  in  respect  to  their  conduct  in  bringing  Indians 
from  the  Lucayan  islands,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  infamous  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  an  incident  in  Cuman&,  where  two  poor 
Dominicans  were  left  to  be  murdered  by  the  natives.  Certainly,  if 
any  charges  were  to  be  made  against  these  Judges,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  subjects  of  accusation  were  well  chosen» 

"  The  Jeronimite  Fathers  were  much  grieved  at  this  bold  step  being 
taken  by  Las  Casas.  They  evidently  wished  to  manage  things  quietly ; 
and  were  proceeding  mainly  with  the  second  class  of  remedies  for  the 
Indians,  giving  them  in  repartimiento  to  such  of  the  colonists  as  they 
thought  well  of,  and  publishing  the  orders  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  people.  The  Fathers  seem  on  the  whole  to  have 
made  great  efforts  to  do  good,  which  must  not  pass  without  due  recog- 
nition. I  think  with  Las  Casas,  that  if  they  had  ventured  to  adopt  the 
scheme,  which  he,  Dr.  Palacios  Rubio,  and  Antonio  Montesino,  had 
planned  (the  main  points  of  which  were,  the  doing  away  with  the 
system  of  repartimientos  and  compulsory  working  at  the  mines),  it 
would  have  been  better ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  while  Ximenes 
lived,  they  would  have  had  a  sufficiently  powerful  protector  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  such  a  measure.  But,  though  not  determined 
enough  to  carry  out  such  a  bold  undertaking,  which  few  men,  indeed, 
would  have  had  courage  for,  and  leaving  many  of  the  colonists  in 
possession  of  their  Indians,  they  still  made  great  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  second  class  of  measures  for  the  reUef  of  the  Indians  and  the 
benefit  of  the  colony. 

"  Las  Casas  may  complain  of  the  Jeronimites,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  more  vigorous,  and  aimed  at  better  purposes  than  almost  any 
mere  official  persons  would  have  done  :  and  their  conduct  illustrates  to 
my  mind  what  I  have  long  thought  about  government, — that  there  are 
occasions  when  those  do  best  in  it  who  are  not  strictly  bred  up  for  it, 
and  who  are  not,  therefore,  likely  to  have  the  vigour  and  force  of  their 
natures  encrusted  with  routine  and  deadened  by  a  slavish  belief  in  the 
incomplete  traditions  of  the  past. 

''Such  measured  proceedings  as  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  at  first 
adopted  did  not  accord  with  the  temperament  of  Las  Casas ;  neither 
were  they  such  remedies  as  the  fearful  nature  of  the  disease  demanded. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  his  disapproval  of  their  measures,  he 
distrusted  the  men  themselves.  He  states  that  they  had  relations 
whom  they  wished  to  benefit  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  as 
they  feared  him  too  much  to  do  so  there,  they  recommended  these 
relations  to  Diego  Velasquez,  the  Governor  of  Cuba;  and  Las  Casas 
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obserred,  tliat  in  a  letter  which  he  happened  to  tee  when  they  were 
aboat  to  doee  it,  they  signed  themselves, '  Chaplains  to  your  Honour ' 
(GapeUanes  de  Vuestra  Merced)^  a  mode  of  describing  themselyes  which 
seemed  to  him  conclusive  of  the  position  the  Fathers  were  going  to 
take  up  with  regard  to  this  Governor." 

This  collision  of  views  was  the  crisis  of  the  danger  which 
Las  Casas  had  foretold  to  the  Cardinal  He  had  written  re- 
peatedly to  Spain  during  the  progress  of  affairs,  but  without 
any  direct  result  It  was  afterwards  ascertained,  indeed,  that  his 
letters  had  been  intercepted,  and  he  now  resolved  to  return, 
and  to  appeal  in  person  i^dnst  what  he  regarded  as  the  fatal 
poHcy  of  the  Hieronymite  Commissioners.  He  left  St.  Domingo 
in  May  1517,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by  Fray  Bernandino 
de  Manzanedo,  one  of  the  three  Hieronymite  conmiissioners,  and 
the  representative  of  his  brother. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  what  would  have  been  the  judgment 
of  Ximenes  in  this  vital  controversy.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Las 
Casas  many  times  in  the  course  of  his  labours  to  find  his  hopes 
bafSed  on  the  very  eve  of  expected  fulfilment.  Ou  his  arrival 
in  Spain  he  found  the  great  Cardinal  dying.  Mr.  Helps 
affirms  that  he  was  still  able  to  receive  Las  Casas,^  and 
although  it  appears  to  us  much  more  probable  that  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  Las  Casas  never  saw  the  Cardinal  after  his 
return,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  was  enabled  to  learn  the 
sentiments  of  the  dying  minister.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  his  letters  had  been  studiously  intercepted,  and  that 
Ximenes  had  been  kept  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hispaniola.  The  knowledge  of  the  bitter  truth 
came  too  late  for  the  remedy.  Ximenes  died  on  November  8th, 
1517. 

At  the  time  of  Ximenes'  death  the  young  Kin^;  Charles  was 
but  sixteen  years  old.  The  supreme  authority  m  Spain  now 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  William  de 
Croy  of  Chievres,  in  Hainault,  and  of  the  Grand  Chancellor 
Jean  Salvage.  In  the  latter  Lais  Casas  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  a  not  unfavourable  listener,  having  been  reconmiended  to 
him  by  some  Franciscan  Fathers  from  Picardy,  whom  he  met  at 
St.  Domingo,  while  on  his  way  to  Spain.  The  Chancellor,  to 
whom  the  department  of  the  Indian  affairs  chiefiy  appertained, 
freely  consulted  Las  Casas  on  the  many  memorials  which  came 
before  him,  and  in  the  end  obtained  the  young  King's  consent 
that,  conjointly  With  Las  Casas,  he  should  devise  a  remedy  for 


^  Helpa's  LoM  CamiB,  p.  54.  Hefele  states  that  on  Lss  Casas's  arriTal  at 
Axinda,  he  found  Ximenes  too  iU  to  receive  him. — Dtr  Cardxnai  Ximenes, 
p.  498.    Qointana  ie  eqnaUy  explicit 
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the  Ul-govenunent  of  the  Indies.  The  diawing  up  of  the 
scheme  was  intrusted  to  Las  Gasas.  Its  chief  feature  was  a  pro* 
posal  to  supply  to  the  colony  from  other  sources  the  labour  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  unsuited  to  the  feeble  and  unener- 
getic  Indian  race ;  and  it  consisted  of  a  two-fold  provision,  first,  of 
emigrant  labourers  from  Spain  who  were  to  be  invited  by  cer- 
tain definite  advantages,  and  of  whom  Las  Casas  undertook  to 
secure  an  abundant  enlistment;  and  secondly,  of  negro  slaves, 
of  whom  each  Spanish  resident  in  Hispaniola  was  to  have 
license  to  import  twelve  from  Africa.  The  latter  branch  of  the 
scheme  remains  as  a  lasting  blot  on  the  reputation  of  Las 
Casas ;  and  it  may  well  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  those  anomalies  in  which  history  abounds,  that  the  greatest 
triumph  of  philanthropy  in  the  present  age  has  been  the  un- 
doing of  an  inveterate  and  intolerable  wrong,  which,  if  it  did  not 
originate  with  the  greatest  philanthropist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  least  had  his  undoubted  sanction  and  support.  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  of  the  apologists  of  Las  Gasas  whether  the  pro- 
posal for  the  importation  of  negroes  really  was  made  by  him ;  and 
the  well-known  constitutional  Bishop  of  Blois,  Gr^oire,  formally 
denies  it  in  the  Life  of  Las  Gasas  which  he  prefixed  to  the  French 
edition  of  his  works.  But  the  fact  is  imdeniable.  Quintana 
in  his  admirable  biography  devotes  a  special  dissertation  to  the 
subject,  in  which  he  produces  four  several  proposals  of  Las 
Gasas,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.^  And  indeed  it  is  strange  how 
any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  could  ever  have  arisen,  seeing  that 
Las  Gasas  himself,  in  the  History  of  the  Indies  which  he  wrote 
in  his  later  years,  humbly  confesses  it,  and  frankly  avows  and 
bewails  his  error.  '*  This  advice,"  he  says,  "  that  license  should 
be  given  to  bring  negro  slaves  to  this  land,  the  Glerigo  Gasas 
first  gave,  not  considering  the  injustice  with  which  the  Portu- 
guese take  them  and  make  them  slaves ;  which  advice,  after  he 
had  apprehended  the  nature  of  the  thing,  he  would  not  have 

fiven  for  aU  he  had  in  the  world.  For  he  always  held  that  they 
ad  been  made  slaves  unjustly  and  tyrannically,  since  the  same 
reason  holds  good  of  them  as  of  the  Indians."  * 

But  although  Las  Gasas  must  beyond  all  question  be  held 
answerable  for  having  made  this  proposal,  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  regard  him  as  the  originator  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
Indies.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  importation  of  African 

^  Vidas  de  EepaHoles  CelOres,  p.  227.  First,  in  1516,  to  Cardinal  Ximenes ; 
secondly,  in  a  later  memorial  presented  to  the  Government,  proposing  that 
each  colonist  might  be  permitted  to  take  two  or  three  negroes  ;  thirdly,  in 
a  clause  of  the  contract  with  the  Government  for  the  Ctimana  expedition  ; 
and  lastly,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  1531. 

<  M&  HiBtoria  de  Lob  IndioB,  liii  c  101 ;  Helps,  p.  67. 
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slaves  into  Europe  almost  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  mari- 
time discovery  in  Africa ;  and  its  introduction  into  the  West 
Indies  was  one  of  the  veiy  first  devices  of  the  infant  coloniza- 
tion. In  proposing  it.  Las  Casas  was  only  following  the  univer- 
sally received  ideas  of  his  time. 

'^  From  the  earliest  times  of  the  discovery  of  America,  negroes  had 
been  sent  there ;  and  the  young  King  Charles  had,  while  in  Flanders, 
granted  licenses  to  his  courtiers  for  the  importation  of  negroes  into 
Hispaniola.  But,  what  is  of  more  significance,  and  what  it  is  strange 
that  Las  Casas  was  not  aware  of,  or  did  not  mention,  the  Jeronimite 
Fathers  had  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  negroes  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies.  Writing  in  January  1518,  when  the 
Fathers  could  not  have  known  what  was  passing  in  Spain  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  they  recommended  licenses  to  be  giyen  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hispaniola,  or  to  other  persons,  to  bring  negroes  there.  From 
the  tenour  of  their  letter  it  appears  that  they  had  before  recommended 
the  same  thing.  Zuazo,  the  judge  of  reaidenctaj  and  the  legal  col- 
league of  Las  Casas,  wrote  to  the  same  effect.  He,  however,  sug- 
gested that  the  negroes  should  be  placed  in  settlements,  and  married. 
Fray  Bemandino  de  MauEanedo,  the  Jeronimite  Father,  who  had  been 
sent  over  to  counteract  Las  Casas,  gave  the  same  advice  as  his  brethren 
about  the  introduction  of  negroes.  He  added  a  proriso,  which  does 
not  appear  in  their  letter  (perhaps  it  did  exist  in  one  of  the  earlier 
ones),  that  there  should  be  as  many  women  as  men  sent  over,  or 
more. 

''  The  suggestion  of  Las  Casas  was  approved  of  by  the  Chancellor, 
and  by  Adrian,  the  colleague  of  the  late  Cardinal :  and,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  that  time  who  would  have  seen 
further  than  the  excellent  Clerigo  did." 

#  *  •  •  • 

^  Before  quitting  this  subject,  something  must  be  said  for  Las  Casais 
which  he  does  not  allege  for  himself.^  This  suggestion  of  his  about 
the  negroes  was  not  an  isolated  one.  Had  all  his  suggestions  been 
carried  out,  and  the  Indians  thereby  been  preserved,  as  I  firmly  believe 
they  might  have  been,  these  negroes  might  have  remained  a  very 
insignificant  number  in  the  general  population.  By  the  destruction  of 
Lidians  a  void  in  the  laborious  part  of  the  community  was  being  con- 
stantly created,  which  had  to  be  filled  up  by  the  labour  of  negroes. 
The  negroes  could  bear  the  labour  in  the  mines  much  better  than  the 
Indians ;  and  any  man  who  perceived  that  a  race,  of  whose  Christian 
virtues  and  capabilities  he  thought  highly,  were  fading  away  by  reason 
of  being  subjected  to  labour  which  their  natures  were  incompetent  to 
endure,  and  which  they  were  most  unjustly  condemned  to,  might  pre- 
fer the  misery  of  the  smaller  number  of  another  race  treated  with 
equal  injustice,  but  more  capable  of  enduring  it.     I  did  not  say  that 

'  "  lam  Casas  is  much  misrepresented  by  Herrera,  who  gives  an  account  of 
the  suggestion  as  if  it  were  made,  not  in  addition  to,  but  in  substitution  for, 
other  meaanres." 
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Las  Casas  considered  all  these  things ;  bnt,  at  any  rate,  in  estimating 
his  conduct,  we  must  recollect,  that  we  look  at  the  matter  centuries 
after  it  occurred,  and  see  all  the  extent  of  the  evil  arising  from  cir- 
cumstances which  no  man  could  then  be  expected  to  foresee,  and  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  Clerigo's  plans  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Indians. 

''  I  suspect  that  the  wisest  amongst  us  would  very  likely  have  erred 
with  him  :  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  taking  all  his  plans  together,  and 
taking  for  granted,  as  he  did  then,  that  his  influence  at  court  was  to 
last,  his  suggestion  about  the  negroes  was  an  impolitic  one." 

At  all  events,  certain  it  is  that  the  part  of  Las  Casas's  sclieme, 
against  which  the  opposition  of  the  antagonistic  party  was 
directed,  was  not  the  importation  of  negroes,  but  the  project  of 
free  emigrant  labour.  His  old  adversary  the  Bishop  of  Burgos, 
who  had  for  a  time  fallen  into  disfavour,  was  recalled  about 
this  time  to  the  Indian  administration.  He  ridiculed  the  project 
of  free  emigration,  and  declared  that  in  twenty  years  he  had 
not  yet  found  twenty  men  who  would  go  to  the  Indies  in  the 
capacity  of  labourers.  Las  Casas  in  reply  undertook  to  find  three 
thousand.  But  again  his  evil  fortune  awaited  him.  At  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  his  friend  and  supporter,  the  Chancellor, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  fever,  and  died,  leaving  to  the  Bishop 
of  Burgos  his  old  supremacy,  and  sinking  the  Clerigo,  in  his  own 
homely  phrase,  "  down  to  the  abysses."  Fonseca  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  special  council  of  Indian  affairs  almost  all  de- 
voted to  his  own  views ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  undo  the  last 
relic  of  the  old  scheme  of  Las  Casas,  by  recalling  the  Hierony- 
mite  Fathers  from  the  Indies. 

Meanwhile  the  Clerigo,  imdismayed  by  this  adverse  change, 
set  about  his  plan  for  enrolling  emigrant  labourers.  He  had 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  all  the 
necessary  authority  for  the  purpose,  and  an  Italian  named 
Berrio  was  appointed  to  act  under  him.  Unluckily  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  this  man,  by  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  had  his  instructions  privately  altered, 
so  as  to  make  him  independent  of  Las  Casas.  The  history  of 
this  transaction  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  social  condition 
of  the  rural  population  of  Spain  at  this  period : — 

"  The  Clerigo,  with  his  squire  and  other  attendants,  set  off  on  his 
expedition  for  procuring  emigrant  labourers.  He  directed  his  course 
from  Saragossa  towards  Castule,  assembling  the  people  in  the  churches, 
and  informing  them  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  they  would  acquire 
by  emigrating.  Numbers  consented  to  go,  inscribing  their  names  in  a 
book.  At  Berlanga,  out  of  a  population  of  two  hundred,  more  than 
seventy  inscribed  their  names.  It  gives  a  curious  insight  into  those 
times,  to  see  that  the  inducement  with  these  people  to  emigrate,  was 
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to  get  away  from  the  seignorial  righte  oyer  them.  They  oame  to  Las 
Cans  with  the  greatest  secrecy ;  and  he  relates  this  speech  made  by 
four  of  them : — '  SeSor,  no  one  of  us  wishes  to  go  to  the  Indies  for 
want  of  means  here,  for  each  of  ns  has  a  hundred  thousand  marayedis 
of  hacienda  and  more,  but  we  go  to  leave  our  children  in  a  free  land 
under  royal  jurisdiction/  " 

The  scheme^  however,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  the  peasants,  failed,  through  the  insubordination 
and  recklessness  of  Berrio ;  and  Las  Casas  at  once  turned  to  a 
project  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Abandoning  for  the 
moment  the  hope  of  any  general  legislation  for  the  colony,  by 
which  one  common  end  might  be  put  to  the  horrors  of  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  he  directed  his  efforts  towards  the 
foundation,  within  a  limited  district,  of  at  least  a  model  settle- 
ment, in  which  the  benefits  of  Christian  civilisation  might  be 
secured  for  the  Indians,  and  an  efficacious  protection  might  be 
afforded  to  them,  and  to  all  other  natives  who  might  take 
lefoge  amongst  them,  against  the  cruelties  for  which  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  a  preventive  in  the  colony  at 
large.  With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  form  a  sort  of  company, 
consisting  of  fifty  individuals,  each  contributing  two  hundred 
ducats,  who  would  imdertake  the  work  out  of  Christian  motives ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  offered  to  them  a  fedr  prospect  of  forward- 
ing their  own  interests  by  lawful  means.  He  proposed  that  the 
members  should  wear  a  distinctive  dress — ^white,  with  a  red  cross, 
like  that  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava ;  and  he  looked  forward,  if 
the  design  should  prosper,  to  its  being  ultimately  incorporated 
as  a  religious  fraternity.  To  this  association  he  asked  that  a 
district  on  the  mainland,  extending  a  thousand  ^  leagues  along 
the  coast,  should  be  assigned,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Crown ;  and  he  stipulated  that,  in  order  to  guard  against 
tie  contagion  of  evil  example  and  the  other  ills  under  which 
the  good  name  of  Christianity  had  been  dishonoured  by 
Europeans  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  the  district  should  be 
shut  against  all  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  the  members 
of  the  fraternity ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of  enforcing  a  dis- 
tinctive costume  was  to  distinguish  this  band  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Indians  from  aU  other  Spaniards  whom  they  had  ever  seen 
before.  They  were  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  carry  a  friendly  message  to  them  from  the  King ;  they 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  twelve  priests,  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans ;  and  it  was  to  be  expressly  provided  that  neither 
then,  nor  at  any  later  time,  should  the  Indians,  within  the 
limits  appointed,  be  given  to  Spaniards,  whether  as  repartimi- 
^fUo  or  any  other  form  of  slavery.    But  in  this  scheme,  as  in 

^  The  limit  eventiislly  fixed  was  two  hnndred  and  sixty  leagues. 
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the  last  which  the  Glerigo  had  proposed,  liberty  was  given  to 
the  fifty  members  to  import  a  hundred  and  fifty  negro  slaves, 
one  half  men,  the  other  women,  which  number  might  be  in* 
creased  to  five  himdred,  if  it  should  so  seem  expedient  to  the 
Clerigo.  In  a  word,  the  plan,  omitting  the  provisions  for 
negro  labour,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  leading  features 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  rediuxiones  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay ; 
and  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  the  very  regulation 
whicl),  during  the  height  of  the  anti-Jesuit  crusade,  was  re- 
presented in  so  invidious  a  light  against  the  society — ^that  by 
which  the  territory  was  kept  shut  against  all  other  Europeans 
and  against  the  questionable  example  of  their  lives  and  charac- 
ter,— was  one  of  those  upon  which  Las  Gasas  insisted  most 
strongly,  as  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  gospel  among 
the  native  population.  It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that  Las 
Gasas  asked  nothing  for  himself,  and  in  no  way  provided  for  his 
own  interest  or  ambition. 

The  scheme  was  approved  of  by  the  Flemings,  and  by  the 
new  Grand  Ghancellor,  Arborio  de  (xattinara,  who  had  succ^ded 
on  the  death  of  Salvage.  By  their  advice  it  was  laid  before 
the  Indian  council.  There  it  met  with  the  strong  disfavour  of 
Las  Gasas's  old  antagonist,  the  Bishop  of  Buigos ;  but  he  com- 
bated it  less  by  open  opposition  than  by  delay.  In  this  way, 
however,  he  managed  no  less  effectually  to  baffle  the  design  of 
the  Glerigo. 

Las  Gasas  encountered  the  Bishop  with  his  own  weapon  of 
indirect  warfare.  Finding  himseK  powerless  in  the  Indian 
council,  he  enlisted  on  his  side  the  sympathies  of  the  eight 
royal  preachers  and  of  other  eminent  ecclesiastics,  one  of 
whom  is  said  by  Las  Gasas  to  have  been  a  venerable  monk 
from  Picardy,  a  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,^  who  had 
been  a  missionary  in  the  Indies,  and  was  able  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  wrongs  of  the  native  population. 
The  course  taken  by  the  royal  preachers  is  not  uncharacteristic 
of  the  age.  Having  first  diiscussed  among  themselves,  and  been 
satisfied  of  the  enormity  of  the  evils  of  the  Indies,  they  drew 
up  a  plan  for  their  redress,  and  bound  themselves  by  oath  not 

^  We  have  sought  in  vam  to  verify  this  statement,  having  failed  to  discover 
any  brother  of  any  of  the  queens  of  Scotland  about  this  period  who  entered  into 
the  Franciscan  order.  On  referring  to  Wadding's  Annalea  Fratntm  mtnonem, 
we  find  the  same  individual  described  as  '  fratrem  germannm  reffis  Scoti» ' 
(vol.  zvL  p.  21).  But  even  on  this  supposition  the  difficulty  seems  equally 
insoluble.  A  brother  of  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  who  in  1517  was  a 
vif^  muy  eano,  could  only  be  the  son  of  James  ii. — hardly  possibly  of 
James  in.  But  even  supposing  the  latter,  neither  of  these  lungs  had  any 
«on  who  entered  the  Franciscan  order.  Las  Gasas,  however,  only  mentions 
the  circumstance  as  a  thing  commonly  said—- ^e^tm  se  decuit. 
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to  be  deterred  by  fear  or  inflaence  from  seeking  its  accomplish- 
ment They  resolved  that  they  would  first  admonish  the  council 
of  the  Indies;  failing  this,  they  would  go  to  the  Chancellor; 
should  he  not  take  the  initiative,  they  would  address  themselves 
to  Monsieur  Chievres ;  if  he  too  were  unmoved,  they  would 
appeal  to  the  T^ing  in  person ;  and  if  aU  these  failed  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy,  they  would  preach  publicly  against  the  neglect 
of  duty  by  all  these  men,  powerful  as  they  were,  not  sparing 
even  the  TCing  himself.  This  resolution  they  committed  to 
writing,  and  each  having  subscribed  it  with  his  name,  they 
swore  solemnly  upon  the  cross  and  the  book  of  the  Gospels  to 
carry  out  their  resolve. 

Ihe  Indian  council  contrived  to  checkmate  them  at  their 
very  first  move.  Their  memorial  never  went  beyond  the  first 
stage  of  the  contemplated  procedure.  When  presented  to  the 
council,  it  was  received  courteously,  and  even  with  somewhat 
of  approval.  But  the  old  policy  of  delay  was  again  effectually 
applied. 

Las  Casas,  however,  had  not  relied  exclusively  upon  the 
royal  preachers.  He  vigorously  pressed  forward  his  own  plan 
of  a  separate  colony ;  and  in  the  end  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
King  to  appoint  a  special  coimcil  to  judge  between  him  and 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  Las  Casas  himself  being  permitted  to 
name  some  of  the  members.  It  was  in  vain  that  Fonseca  re- 
sorted to  the  old  expedient  of  procrastination.  When  sunmioned 
to  a  meeting  of  this  special  coimcil  he  shammed  sickness  as 
an  excuse  for  non-attendance.  Again  he  was  summoned,  this 
time  to  a  coimcil  the  object  of  which  was  not  specified ;  but  to 
his  chagrin  he  discovered,  on  presenting  himself,  that  it  was  for 
the  very  discussion  which  he  had  determined  to  evade ;  and  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  council  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  voices  the  proposal  of  Las  Casas,  and  ordered  that 
t^e  territory  should  be  assigned  for  his  experimental  colony. 

Fonseca's  expedients  were  not  yet  exhausted.  He  set  on 
another  company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  historian 
Oviedo,  to  offer  for  the  territory  a  much  higher  yearly  revenue 
than  that  proposed  by  Las  Casas.  The  council  were  summoned 
again  to  consider  both  proposals.  Las  Casas  appeared  in  per- 
son, and  a  most  exciting  scene  ensued : — 

"  Las  Oasas  spoke  out  very  boldly  before  it ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  the  brother  of  the  Bishop  of 
Burgos,  a  man  of  great  authority,  thus  addressed  Las  Casas,  inter- 
rapting  him  probably  in  the  midst  of  some  statement :  '  You  cannot 
now  say  that  the  members  of  the  Indian  Council  have  been  the  death 
of  the  Indians,  for  yon  have  taken  all  their  Indians  away.'  He 
alluded  to  the  order  issued  by  Ximenes,  that  the  Indians  should  be 
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taken  away  from  absentee  proprietors,  amongst  whom  were  membem 
of  the  Counoil.  Las  Casas  replied — '  My  Lord,  their  Lordships  have 
not  been  the  death  of  all  the  Indians,  but  they  have  been  the  death  of 
immense  numbers  where  they  possessed  them :  the  principal  destruc- 
tion, however,  of  the  Indians  has  been  effected  by  private  personSy 
whioh  destruction  their  Lordships  have  abetted/ 

"  The  Bishop  in  a  furious  manner  then  broke  into  the  discussion 
with  these  words :  '  A  fortunate  man,  indeed,  is  he  who  is  of  the 
Ouuncil  of  the  King,  if,  being  of  the  Council  of  the  King,  he  is  to  pat 
himself  in  contest  with  Casas/  To  this  unmannerly  speech  the  Clerigo 
replied  with  much  readiness  and  dignity :  '  A  more  fortunate  man  is 
Gasas,  if,  having  come  from  the  Indies  two  thousand  leagues,  encoun- 
tering such  risks  and  dangers,  to  advise  the  King  and  his  Council,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  lose  their  souls  {que  no  $e  vayan  a  los 
If^wnoB)  on  account  of  the  tyranny  and  destruction  which  is  going  on 
in  the  Indies,  in  place  of  being  thanked  and  honoured  for  it,  he  should 
have  to  put  himself  in  contest  with  the  Council/' 

The  majority  of  votes  was  again  found  to  be  in  favour  of  Las 
Casas.  But  the  Indian  council  still  continued  obdurate.  They 
drew  up  a  lengthened  memorial  against  Las  Gasas,  which  they 
presented  to  the  Chancellor.  It  was  laid  before  the  council, 
and  Gattinara  informed  the  Clerigo  that  he  must  put  in  a  reply. 
But  the  council  refused  on  various  pretences  to  place  the 
memorial  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose.  Months  of  delay  were 
thus  entailed : — 

''  Months  were  wasted  about  this  trumpery  affair,  which  may  give 
us  some  notion  of  the  perseverance  and  endurance  of  the  Protector  of 
the  Indians.  At  last  the  Chancellor  got  the  memorial  into  his  hands. 
He  then  invited  Las  Casas  to  dinner,  and  afterwards,  taking  out  of 
his  escritoire  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  he  said  to  the  Clerigo,  '  Answer 
now  to  these  things  they  say  against  you.'  Las  Casas  replied,  that 
the  Council  of  the  Indies  had  been  months  preparing  this  accusation, 
'  and  I  have  to  answer  them  in  a  credo.  Give  me  the  papers  for  as 
many  hours  as  they  had  months,  and  your  Lordship  shall  see  that  I 
will  answer  them.'  The  Chancellor  said,  that  he  could  not  part  with 
the  papers,  as  he  had  promised  he  would  not  let  them  go  out  of  his 
possession,  but  Las  Casas  might  answer  them  there.  So,  of  an  even- 
ing, while  the  Chancellor  was  at  his  work,  the  Clerigo  came,  and  sat 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  drew  up  his  reply.  Chancellors,  even  in 
those  days,  seem  to  have  been  greatly  overworked ;  but,  indeed,  this 
has  always  been  the  case,  that  the  work  of  the  world,  of  all  kinds,  gets 
into  knots,  as  it  were ;  and  one  man  is  often  left  to  do  the  work  of  six 
men,  who,  with  infinite  dissatisfaction  to  themselves,  are  looking  on 
and  noting  how  ill  the  work  is  done.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  collation 
was  always  brought  in;  at  twelve,  the  Clerigo  took  his  leave,  and 
went  home  to  his  posada,  not  without  some  fear  of  what  might  happen 
to  him  on  the  way  from  such  powerful  enemies  as  were  ranged  against 
him.    In  four  evenings  Las  Cfasas  had  prepared  his  reply. 
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''The  Chancellor  then  summoned  a  Gounoil,  and  laid  the  reply 
hefore  Uiem.  It  seems  to  have  been  successful,  for  all  the  Bishop  of 
Borgos  could  say  against  it  was,  '  The  preachers  of  the  King  have 
made  these  answers  for  him.'  This,  of  course,  the  Chancellor  knew 
to  be  &lae.  He  reported  to  the  EJng  the  whole  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings; and  his  Highness  ordered  that  Micer  Bartolom6  should  have 
the  grant,  and  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  offers  of  those 
who  wished  to  outbid  him." 

Notwithstanding  this  seemingly  conclusive  decision  another 
"  terrible  combat"  still  awaited  him ;  but  we  must  pass  it  by, 
although  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  con- 
cession remained  undisturbed.  On  May  19,  1520,  the  King 
signed  the  necessaiy  deed  previous  to  his  departure  to  Flanders ; 
and  it  somewhat  relieves  the  dark  shadows  of  the  character  of 
the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  that,  although  by  the  departure  of  most 
of  Las  Casas's  friends  in  the  King's  train,  he  was  left  in  a  great 
degree  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bishop  for  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment, yet  everything  regarding  the  settlement  was  facilitated, 
and  all  further  opposition  was  withdrawn. 

The  plan  of  Las  Casas  was  variously  criticised.  The  opposi- 
tion hitherto  described  arose  for  the  most  part  from  the  very 
lowest  and  most  unworthy  motives.  Others  condemned  it  firom 
the  higher  groimd  of  spirituality.  Among  them  was  an  old 
friend,  a  distinguished  licentiate  called  Aguirre,  whom  Queen 
Isabella  had  trusted  most  highly,  and  had  appointed  one  of  her 
executors.  Las  Casas's  answer  to  his  Mend  places  in  a  very 
striking  light  the  mingled  shrewdness  and  simplicity  of  his 
charact^: — 

"^  This  man  had  always  loved  and  favoured  Las  Casas,  but  when  he 
found  that  the  Clerigo  was  pursuing  an  enterprise  in  which  Aguirre 
beard  of  rents  being  paid  to  the  King,  and  of  honours  being  sought  for 
by  Las  Casas  on  behalf  of  his  companions,  the  licentiate  said  '  that 
Bach  a  manner  of  proceeding  in  preaching  the  gospel  had  scandalized 
him,  for  it  evinced  an  aiming  after  temporal  interests,  which  he  had 
never  hitherto  suspected  in  the  Clerigo.' 

'*  Las  Casas,  having  heard  what  Aguirre  had  said,  took  occasion  to 
speak  to  him  one  day  in  the  following  terms  :  *  Senor,  if  you  were  to 
see  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  maltreated,  vituperated,  and  afflicted,  would 
you  not  implore  with  all  your  might  that  those  who  had  him  in  their 
power  would  give  him  to  you,  that  you  might  serve  and  worship  him  ?' 
'Yes,'  said  Aguirre.  *  Then,'  repHed  Las  Casas,  '  if  they  would  not 
give  him  to  you,  but  would  sell  him,  would  you  redeem  him  ?'  *  With- 
out a  doubt.'  '  Well,  then,  Senor,'  rejoined  Las  Casas,  '  that  is  what 
I  have  done,  for  I  have  left  in  the  Ludies  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  suf- 
fering stripes,  and  afflictions,  and  crucifixion,  not  once  but  thousands 
d  times,  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  destroy  and  desolate 
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those  Indian  nations,  taking  from  them  the  opportonitj  of  conversion 
and  penitence,  so  that  they  die  without  faith  and  without  sacraments.' 

"  Then  Las  Casas  went  on  to  explain  how  he  had  sought  to  remedy 
these  things  in  the  way  that  Aguirre  would  most  have  approved.  To 
this  the  answer  had  been,  that  the  King  would  have  no  rents,  where- 
fore, when  he,  Las  Casas,  saw  that  his  opponents  would  sell  him  the 
gospel,  he  had  offered  those  temporal  inducements  which  Aguirre  had 
heard  of  and  disapproved. 

'*  The  licentiate  considered  this  a  sufficient  answer,  and  so,  I  think, 
would  any  reasonable  man." 

The  expedition  sailed  at  last  in  1520.    But  its  arrival  in  the 
New  World  fell  at  a  most  unhappy  conjuncture.    A  few  years 
before,  a  company  of  missionary  monks,  Franciscans  and  Domi- 
nicans, had  founded  establishments  on  the  Pearl  Coast,  on  the 
mainland  where  Las  Casas's  grant  lay.    They  had  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  attracting  and  converting  the  Indians,  and 
had  lived  most  happily  with  the  natives,  imtil  a  treacherous 
attack  was  made  upon  the  little  settlement  by  the  Spanish 
pearl-fishers  of  the  island  of  Cubagua,  who  seized  and  carried 
off  a  number  of  the  Indians  as  slaves.     It  had  unluckily  hap- 
pened, although  the  missionaries  regarded  this  outrage  with 
horror,  that  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians  was  turned  upon  the 
Dominicans,  in  consequence  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
having  some  time  previously  visited  the  convent;  and  a  few 
Sundays  afterwards,  the  Indians,  in  revenge  for  their  supposed 
treachery,  attacked  the  Fathers  while  celebrating  mass  in  the 
little  church,  and  slew  several  of  them.    The  news  of  this  vio- 
lence had  thrown  the  whole  Spanish  colony  into  excitement ; 
and  when  Las  Casas  reached  Porto  Bico,  the  first  intelligence 
which  awaited  him  was  that  the  avdienda  at  St.  Domingo  had 
prepared  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  outrage,  and  that  Ocampo 
was  actually  on  his  way  in  command  thereof.    His  dismay 
may  be  easily  imagined.    On  Ocampo's  arrival  he  showed  him 
the  powers  which  he  held  imder  the  royal  commission,  and 
endeavoured  to  set  aside,  or  at  least  to  detain,  an  expedition 
which  could  not  fail  to  defeat  for  ever  the  hopes  of  such  a 
settlement  as  was  contemplated  under  the  royal  grant.    Ocampo 
respectfully  pleaded  that  he  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
avdienda,  and  could  not  receive  orders  from  any  other  source. 
He  continued  his  voyage ;  and  Las  Casas  had  no  resource  but 
to  distribute  his  party  for  a  time  in  threes  and  fours  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Bico,  and  to  proceed  himself  to  St. 
Domingo.     He  was  received  coldly,  but  without  open  re- 
sistance.   He  required  to  have  public  proclamation  made  of 
his  mission,  and  to  have  the  fleet  recalled,  and  the  expedition 
withdrawn  from  the  territory  which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 
The  avdienda  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.    But  they  con- 
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trived  to  thwait  him  efifectually,  although  indirectly.  Under 
pretence  of  concern  for  the  lives  of  the  King's  subjects,  the- ship 
in  which  Las  Casas  had  reached  St.  Domingo  was  submitted  to 
an  official  survey ;  she  was  pronounced  not  alone  unseaworthy, 
bat  incapable  of  being  repaired ;  and  Las  Casas  was  thus  con- 
demned to  sit  still,  while  Ocampo's  expedition  carried  destruc- 
tion among  his  unhappy  people,  and  the  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion  was  first  made  known  to  him  by  the  arrival  of  a  consign- 
ment  of  Indian  slaves  at  St.  Domingo,  the  first  fruit  of  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  Ocampo  and  his  party  I 

Thus  distracted  between  the  consideration  of  two  extreme 
evils,  Las  Casas  was  driven  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
colonist  party  in  Hispaniola,  the  terms  of  which  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  his  habitual  views,  as  to  supply  some  measure  of 
the  embarrassment  in  which  he  found  himself: — 

"  They  thoaght  it  better  to  come  to  terms  ^th  him,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  devised  a  plan  which  would  not  only  remedy  the  past, 
but  firom  which  they  might  hope  for  some  profit  in  the  future.  This 
was  to  offer  to  become  partners  with  Las  Casas  in  working  out  his 
grant  firom  the  King.  They  sent  for  him  and  made  their  proposition. 
He  listened  favourably  to  their  terms ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
Las  Casas  should  go  to  the  territories  assigned  to  him ;  and  that  the 
expedition  which  had  been  sent  out  under  Ocampo  should  now  be 
placed  under  the  Clerigo's  command.  Accordingly,  two  vessels  were 
fitted  out  for  him,  and  well  provisioned.  Ocampo's  expedition  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  men :  out  of  them  Las  Casas  was  to  choose  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  who  were  to  be  paid  wages  :  the  rest  were  to  be 
sent  back. 

''  This  agreement  between  the  authorities  of  St.  Domingo  and  Las 
Casas  took  the  form  of  a  commercial  speculation.  There  was  to  be  a 
company,  and  the  venture  was  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  shares. 
The  King  was  to  have  six  shares  in  the  concern,  the  Clerigo  and  his 
Knights  six  shares,  the  Admiral  three  shares,  the  Auditors,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Contador  and  other  ofiEicial  people,  each  a  share.  The 
means  of  profit  were  to  be  found  in  pearl-fishing,  exchanging  trifling 
commodities  for  gold,  and  making  slaves,  which  last  was  a  great 
ohject,  for  the  following  reason.  Many  of  the  principal  persons  in  St. 
Domingo  had  bands  of  slaves  employed  under  mayordomos  in  the 
pearl  fishery  at  Cubagua ;  and  human  life  was  swiftly  exhausted  in 
procuring  these  diseased  productions  then  so  highly  valued — ^the  water 
mines,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  being  quite  as  injurious  to  the  delicate 
Indian  as  those  on  land.  A  constant  supply  of  slaves  on  the  spot 
where  their  services  were  most  valuable,  was  much  to  be  desired. 

"  This  last-mentioned  means  of  profit  was  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
following  manner.  Las  Casas  was  to  ascertain  what  Indians  in  those 
parts  were  cannibak,  or  would  not  be  in  amity  or  converse  with  the 
Spaniards,  or  would  not  receive  the  Faith  and  the  preachers  of  it. 
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Upon  his  pronouncing  against  the  natives  of  any  province  upon  either 
of  the  above  points,  these  people  were  to  be  attacked  by  the  hundred 
and  twenty  men  under  Ooampo,  and  were  to  be  made  slaves.  Any- 
body who  hoped  that  Las  Casas  would  so  pronounce  must,  as  he 
intimates,  have  been  somewhat  mistaken  in  their  man. 

"  The  whole  of  this  business  must  have  been  exceedingly  distaste- 
ful to  Las  Casas  ;  but  he  saw  no  other  way  of  accomplishing  any  part 
of  his  object,  and  prudently  availed  himself  of  this.'' 

It  was,  accordingly,  with  all  the  unhappy  prestiges  of  this 
Cubaguan  outrage,  and  of  the  treachery  and  violence  of  Ocampo, 
that  Las  Casas  landed  at  last  on  the  mainland  of  America.  The 
only  hope  of  recovering  the  confidence  of  the  unhappy  natives 
was  by  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  original  royal  grant,  for  excluding  all  Spaniards 
from  the  colony.  Now  the  Spaniards  on  the  island  of  Cubagua 
had  hitherto  freely  visited  the  mainland  on  the  plea  of  getting 
fresh  water,  that  of  the  island  being  reported  unfit  for  use.  Las 
Casas  protested  on  his  arrival  against  this  infringement  of  the 
law,  which  had  already  had  the  eflfect  of  utterly  demoralizing 
the  natives.  But  he  found  himself  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
He  remonstrated  energetically  with  the  alcalde  of  the  island, 
but  without  effect ;  and  in  the  end,  as  a  last  resource,  he  was 
prevailed  on,  against  his  own  better  judgment,  to  make  a  voy- 
age to  St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  engage  the  authority  of  the 
audiencia  to  support  him.  His  withdrawal  fix)m  the  district 
was  the  signal  for  an  uprising  of  the  Indians,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  he  reached  St.  Domingo,  he  received  the  news  of  the 
breaking  up  and  all  but  total  extermination  of  his  colony. 

This  was  a  crushing  blow.  His  first  impulse  was  to  return 
once  more  to  Spain,  and  appeal  anew  to  those  who  alone  had 
power  to  counteract  the  fatal  colonial  influences  by  which,  un- 
less controlled  from  the  Supreme  Grovemment,  every  measure 
for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  however  wisely  and  carefully 
devised,  must  be  bafiSed  and  turned  to  evil  But  his  resources 
had  long  been  exhausted,  and  he  neither  possessed,  nor  was 
able,  in  this  crisis  of  his  impopularity  heightened  by  failure,  to 
command  the  means  necessary  for  the  cost  of  the  home  voyage. 
He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  be  content  with  an  appeal  in  writ- 
ing, addressed  to  the  King,  to  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who 
at  this  time  (although  Las  Casas  was  unaware  of  it)  had  been 
elevated  to  the  Papacy,  and  to  the  other  ministers  who  had 
heretofore  shared  and  supported  his  views.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
received  with  ready  hospitality  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Dominican 
convent  of  St.  Domingo. 

Prom  the  date  of  this  crowning  misfortune,  we  are  for  a  long 
period  without  any  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings.  It 
would   seem   that    sickness  for  a   time   was  added  to  the 
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other  depressing  influences  which  bore  him  down,  and  that 
now,  if  ever  in  his  eventful  life,  his  resolute  spirit  gave 
way.  All  we  know  is  that,  in  the  interval  of  suspense,  while 
he  was  awaiting  the  reply  to  his  letters,  he  **  began  to  ponder 
more  frequently  upon  his  state,"  and  held  much  converse  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  community,  especially  with  a  certain  Father 
BetaDzos,  whom  he  had  known  for  many  years, — *'  a  grey-haired 
young  man,  grey  from  his  terrible  penance  in  other  lands,'' 
who  was  afterwards  a  most  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  New  World ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, he  received  the  Dominican  tonsure  and  habit  in  1522. 
And  thus,  when  the  returning  fleet  brought  back  from  the  court 
and  even  from  the  Vatican  kindly  letters  of  encouragement  and 
promise,  the  Protector  of  the  Indies  was  already  committed  to 
the  silence  and  abstraction  of  the  novitiate,  from  which  he 
emerged  at  the  regular  period,  only  to  pursue,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  routine  of  the  monastic  life,  diversified  by  study, 
and  probably  by  the  preparation  of  that  History  of  the  Indies 
on  which  all  the  historians  of  the  New  World  have  drawn  so 
largely  for  their  materials. 

The  precise  time  and  occasion  of  his  re-entrance  into  active 
life  are  obscure  and  doubtful  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
aroused  into  his  old  activity  by  the  news  of  a  rebellion  in  His- 
paniola,  and  of  the  horrors  which  accompanied  its  repression  ; 
and  Mr.  Helps  gives  credit  to  a  statement  (which,  however, 
does  not  appear  very  definite)  of  his  having  gone  once  more  to 
the  Spanish  court  in  1530.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
shortly  before  Pizarro's  second  expedition  to  Peru,  Las  Casas 
procured  a  royal  decree  prohibiting  the  Spaniards  to  reduce 
the  Peruvians  to  slavery,  and  travelled  in  person  to  Peru  to 
dehver  the  order  into  the  hands  of  the  commander. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1531,  that  Las  Casas  re-entered  in 
a  r^ular  and  permanent  way  upon  his  old  career  as  missionary 
and  protector  of  the  Indians.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Nicaragua,  he,  in  company  with  his  brother  Dominicans, 
established  a  convent  of  their  order  at  Leon,  the  chief  Spanish 
town  of  the  province.  In  1534  he  made,  or  rather  attempted, 
a  second  voyage  to  Peru ;  and  about  the  same  time,  or  probably 
a  year  or  two  later,  he  again  returned  to  Spain.  The  great 
object  to  which  he  now  was  compelled  to  address  himseK  was 
rather  the  prevention  of  individual  acts  or  enterprises  of  atro- 
city, than  any  of  the  general  schemes  for  securing  the  liberties 
and  persons  of  the  Indians,  in  which  he  had  so  frequently  been 
baffled  by  the  ingenious  obstinacy  of  his  interested  antagonists. 
The  most  unbridled  license  was  practised  with  impimity.  Out 
of  a  body  of  four  thousand  natives  impressed  in  this  very  pro- 
vince of  Nicaragua  to  cany  burdens  for  an  expedition,  only  six 
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Burvived  the  hideous  cruelties  to  which  they  were  subjected 
and  Las  Casas  mentions  that  when  one  of  the  Indians  fell  sick 
and  weary  on  the  march,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace 
with  his  fellows,  the  quick  way  of  getting  free  the  chain  by 
which  the  gang  were  bound  together,  was  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  broken-down  sufferer,  and  thus  disengage  him  from  the 
party  1 

In  many  of  these  atrocities  the  most  revolting  circumstance 
is  the  entirely  gratuitous  and  objectless  cruelty : — 

"  There  was  a  certain  man  named  Juan  Bono,  and  he  was  employed 
by  the  members  of  the  audiencia  of  St.  Domingo  to  go  and  obtain 
Indians.  He  and  his  men,  to  the  nmnber  of  fifty  or'  sixty,  landed  on 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  Now  the  Indians  of  Trinidad  were  a  mild, 
loving,  credulous  race,  the  enemies  of  the  Garibs  who  ate  human  flesh. 
On  Joan  Bono's  lamUng,  the  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
went  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  to  ask  them  who  they  were,  and  what 
they  wanted.  Juan  Bono  replied,  that  his  crew  were  good  and  peace- 
ful people,  who  had  come  to  live  with  the  Indians ;  upon  which,  as 
the  commencement  of  good  fellowship,  the  natives  offered  to  build 
houses  for  the  Spaniards.  The  Spanish  captain  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  one  large  house  built.  The  accommodating  Indians  set  about 
building  it.  It  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  to  be  large  enough 
for  a  hundred  persons  to  live  in.  On  any  great  occasion  it  would 
hold  many  more.  Every  day,  while  this  house  was  being  built,  the 
Spaniards  were  fed  with  fish,  bread,  and  fruit  by  their  good-natured 
hosts.  Juan  Bono  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  roof  on,  and  the 
Indians  continued  to  work  at  the  building  with  alacrity.  At  last  it 
was  completed,  being  two  storeys  high,  and  so  constructed  that  those 
within  could  not  see  those  without.  Upon  a  certain  day  Juan  Bono 
collected  the  Indians  together,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
building,  to  see,  as  he  told  them,  '  what  was  to  be  done.'  Whether 
they  thought  they  were  coming  to  some  festival,  or  that  they  were  to 
do  something  more  for  the  great  house,  does  not  appear.  However, 
there  they  idl  were,  four  hundred  of  them,  looking  with  much  delight 
at  their  own  handiwork.  Meanwhile,  Juan  Bono  brought  his  men 
round  the  building,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands :  then,  having 
thoroughly  entrapped  his  Indian  friends,  he  entered  with  a  party  of 
armed  men,  and  bade  the  Indians  keep  still,  or  he  would  kill  them. 
They  did  not  listen  to  him,  but  rushed  against  the  door.  A  horrible 
massacre  ensued.  Some  of  the  Indians  forced  tl^eir  way  out,  but 
many  of  them,  stupefied  at  what  they  saw,  and  losing  heart,  were 
captured  and  bound.  A  hundred,  however,  escaped,  and,  snatching 
up  their  arms,  assembled  in  one  of  their  own  houses,  and  prepared  to 
defend  themselves.  Juan  Bono  summoned  them  to  surrender :  they 
would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  then,  as  Las  Casas  says,  '  he  resolved  to 
pay  them  completely  for  the  hospitality  and  kind  treatment  he  had 
received,'  and  so,  setting  fire  to  the  house,  the  whole  hundred  men, 
together  with  some  women  and  children,  were  burnt  alive.  The 
Spanish  captain  and  his  men  retired  to  the  ships  with  their  captives  : 
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and  his  vessel  liappening  to  touch  at  Porto  Rico  when  the  Jeronimite 
Fathers  were  there,  gave  occasion  to  Las  Casas  to  complain  of  this 
proceeding  to  the  Fathers,  who,  however,  did  nothing  in  the  waj  of 
remedy  or  punishment.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear  the 
Clerigo's  authority  for  this  deplorable  narrative.  It  is  Juan  Bono 
himself.  *•  From  his  own  mouth  I  heard  that  which  I  write.  Juan 
Bono  acknowledged  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  met  with  the  kind- 
ness of  father  and  mother  but  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  "  Well,  then, 
man  of  perdition,  why  did  you  reward  them  with  such  ungrateful 
wickedness  and  cruelty?"  "On  my  faith,  Padre,  because  they  (he 
meant  the  auditors)  gave  me  for  destruction  (he  meant  instruction)  to 
take  them  in  peace  if  I  could  not  by  war."'" 

And  Las  Casas  describes  another  scene,  of  which,  early  in  his 
caieer,  he  himself  was  witness,  which  is  hardly  less  explicable 
on  any  intelligent  principle  of  human  action : — 

"  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  Spaniards  under  Narvaes 
and  Las  Casas,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  men,  arrived  at  Oaonoa, 
they  stopped  to  breakfast  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream  where  there  were 
many  stones  suitable  for  grindstones ;  and  they  all  took  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  sharpening  their  swords.  From  thence  a  wide  and  arid 
plain  led  them  to  Caonoa.  They  would  have  suffered  terribly  from 
thirst,  but  that  some  Indians  kindly  brought  them  water  on  the  road. 
At  last  they  reached  Gaonoa  at  the  time  of  vespers.  Here  they  halted. 
The  chief  population  of  this  Indian  town  and  the  vicinity  were  assem- 
bled together  in  one  spot,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  gazing,  no  doubt 
with  wonder,  at  the  horses  of  the  Spaniards.  Apart,  in  a  large  hat, 
were  five  hundred  of  the  natives,  who,  being  more  timid  than  the 
others,  were  content  to  prepare  victuals  for  their  visitors,  but  declined 
any  nearer  approaches.  The  Spaniards  had  with  them  about  a  thou- 
sand of  their  own  Indian  attendant&  The  Clerigo  was  preparing  for 
the  division  of  the  rations  amongst  the  men,  when  suddenly  a  Spaniard, 
prompted,  as  was  thought,  by  the  Devil,  drew  his  sword:  the  rest 
drew  theirs ;  and  immediately  they  all  began  to  hack  and  hew  the 
poor  Indians,  who  were  sitting  quietly  near  them,  and  offering  no 
more  resistance  than  so  many  sheep.  At  the  precise  moment  when 
the  massacre  began,  the  Clerigo  was  in  the  apartment  where  the 
Spaniards  were  to  sleep  for  the  night.  He  had  five  Spaniards  with 
him :  some  Indians  who  had  brought  the  baggage  were  lying  on  the 
ground  sunk  in  fatigue.  The  five  Spaniards  hearing  the  blows  of  the 
swords  of  their  comrades  without,  immediately  fell  upon  the  Indians  who 
had  brought  the  baggage.  Las  Casas,  however,  was  enabled  to  prevent 
that  slau^ter,  and  the  five  Spaniards  rushed  out  to  join  their  comrades. 
The  Clerigo  went  also,  and,  to  his  grief  and  horror,  saw  heaps  of  dead 
bodies  already  strewed  about,  'like  sheaves  of  com,'  waiting  to  be 
gathered  up.  'What  think  you  these  Spaniards  have  been  doing?' 
exclaimed  Narvaez  to  Las  Casas ;  and  Las  Casas  replied,  '  I  commend 
both  you  and  them  to  the  Devil.'  The  Clerigo  did  not  stop,  however, 
to  bandy  words  with  the  Commander,  but  rushed  hither  and  thither, 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  which  was  going 
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on,  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Then  he  entered  the  great  hut, 
where  he  found  that  many  Indians  had  already  been  slaughtered,  but 
some  had  escaped  by  the  pillars  and  the  woodwork,  and  were  up  aloft. 
To  them  he  exclaimed,  '  Fear  not,  there  shall  be  no  more  slaughter — 
no  more ; '  upon  which,  one  of  them,  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
trusting  to  these  words,  came  down.  But,  as  Las  Casas  justly  says, 
the  Clerigo  could  not  be  in  all  places  at  once,  and,  as  it  happened,  he 
left  this  hut  directly,  indeed,  before  the  poor  young  man  got  down, 
upon  which  a  Spaniard  drew  a  short  sword,  and  ran  the  Indian  through 
the  body.  Las  Casas  was  back  in  time  to  afford  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church  to  the  dying  youth.  To  see  the  fearful  wounds  that  were 
made,  it  seemed,  the  historian  says,  as  if  the  Devil  had  guided  the 
men  that  day  to  those  stones  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river. 

''  When  inquiry  was  made  as  to  who  had  been  the  author  of  this 
massacre,  no  one  replied.  This  shows  how  causeless  the  massacre 
was,  for  if  there  had  been  any  good  reason  for  it,' the  Spaniard  who 
first  drew  his  sword  would  have  justified  himself,  and  perhaps  claimed 
merit  for  the  action.  It  may  have  been  panic  in  this  one  man ;  it 
may  have  been  momentary  madness,  for  such  things  are  taken  much 
less  into  account  than  is  requisite ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  whole 
transaction  shows  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  Indians  in 
a  most  unfavourable  light.'' 

Goaded  to  madness  by  their  sufferings,  it  could  hardly  be 
hoped  that  the  Indians  should  not  prefer  any  conceivable  jmsi- 
tion,  however  full  of  privation,  to  a  condition  of  dependence 
upon  the  lawless  race  whose  progress  in  the  world  could  be 
tracked  by  a  series  of  such  enormities.  There  was  a  province 
called  Tuzulutlan,  bordering  upon  Guatemala,  in  which  dread 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  resolute  spirit  of  resistance  to  their 
admission,  prevailed  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  that  among  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  Guatemala  it  was  known  by  the  ill 
name  Tierra  de  Ouerra,  "  Land  of  War."  The  i)eople  of  this 
land  were  "a  phantom  of  terror"  to  the  Spaniards.  Three 
several  times  had  the  latter  attempted  to  penetrate  it ;  thrice 
had  they  returned  miserably  foiled  (las  manos  en  la  ctibefa, 
"  with  their  hands  to  their  heads").  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  unpromising  field  for  missionary  enterprise 
But  its  very  difficulty  gave  it  value  in  the  eyes  of  Las  Casas 
and  his  brethren,  who  accepted  it  as  a  crucieJ  test  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  succeeding  by  peaceful  and  Christian  measures  where 
force  had  proved  utterly  imsuccessful.  The  experiment  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  very  curious  contract,  dated  May  2, 1537, 
the  terms  of  which  Las  Casas  has  preserved,  between  the  Deputy- 
Governor  and  the  missionaries ;  in  which  the  former  distinctly 
admits  the  ferocity  of  the  tribe,  and  their  impracticability  under 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  engages  that,  if  the  monks  shall 
succeed  in  bringing  the  district  into  conditions  of  peace  and  of 
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submission  to  the  King,  the  province  shall  be  reserved  as  a 
domain  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  and  shall  not  be  let  in  enconii- 
enda  to  any  private  Spaniard,  nor  shall  any  Spaniard,  except 
the  Governor  himself,  be  permitted  to  enter  the  province  for 
four  years  after  the  date  of  its  conversion. 

The  plan  of  Las  Casas  and  his  religious  brethren  is  detailed 
minutely,  and  illustrates  very  remarkably  the  spirit  of  the 
men  and  of  the  age.  After  several  days  spent  in  prayer, 
fasting,  and  other  ascetic  exercises,  they  prepared  with  great 
care  a  series  of  verses  in  the  Quiche  language,  explanatory  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity, — the  creation,  the  fall  of  man, 
his  banishment  from  Paradise,  and  the  promise  of  his  future 
redemption ;  next  the  birth  of  Christ,  His  life  and  miracles.  His 
passion  and  death.  His  resurrection,  and  His  future  coming  as 
judge,  to  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked.  Having 
arranged  these  verses  in  coplas  after  the  Castillian  mode,  they 
set  them  to  music  suitable  to  the  Indian  instruments;  and 
lastly,  they  trained  four  Indian  merchants,  who,  as  traders  with 
the  natives,  had  free  access  even  to  this  dreaded  land,  to  recite 
these  verses  and  chant  them  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rude 
instruments  of  the  Indians.  This  preparatory  process  occupied 
three  months.    Mr.  Helps  shall  narrate  the  rest : — 

"  The  merchants  were  received,  as  was  the  oustom  in  a  country 
without  inns,  into  the  palace  of  the  cacique,  where  they  met  with  a 
better  reception  than  usual,  being  enabled  to  make  him  presents  of 
these  new  things  from  GastiUe.  They  then  set  up  their  tent,  and 
began  to  sell  their  goods  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  their  customers 
thronging  about  them  to  see  the  Spanish  novelties.  When  the  sale 
was  over  for  that  day,  the  chief  men  amongst  the  Indians  remained 
with  the  cacique,  to  do  him  honour.  In  the  evening,  the  merchants 
asked  for  a  *  tepiancutU^  an  instrument  of  music  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Mexican  teponaztU,  or  drum.  They 
then  produced  some  timbrels  and  bells,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  began  to  sing  the  verses  which  they  had  learned  by  heart, 
accompanying  themselves  on  the  musical  instruments.  The  e£feot  pro- 
duced was  very  great.  The  sudden  change  of  character,  not  often 
made,  from  a  merchant  to  a  priest,  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
assemblage.  Then,  if  the  music  was  beyond  anything  that  these  Indians 
had  heard,  the  words  were  still  more  extraordinary;  for  the  good 
fathers  had  not  hesitated  to  put  into  their  verses  the  questionable  as- 
sertion that  idols  were  demons,  and  the  certain  fact  that  human  sacri- 
fices were  abominable.  The  main  body  of  the  audience  was  delighted, 
and  pronounced  these  merchants  to  be  ambassadors  from  new  gods. 

"  The  cacique,  with  the  caution  of  a  man  in  authority,  suspended  his 
judgment  until  he  had  heard  more  of  the  matter.  The  next  day,  and 
for  seven  succeeding  days,  this  sermon  in  song  was  repeated..  In 
public  and  in  private,  the  person  who  insisted  most  on  this  repetition 
was  the  cacique ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  fathom  the  matter,  and 
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to  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  things.  The  prudent  mer- 
chants replied,  that  they  only  sang  what  they  had  heard ;  that  it  was 
not  their  business  to  explain  these  yerses,  for  that  office  belonged  to 
certain  padres,  who  instructed  the  people.  '  And  who  are  pcudres  f ' 
asked  the  chief.  In  answer  to  this  question,  the  merchants  painted 
pictures  of  the  Dominican  monks,  in  their  robes  of  black  and  white, 
and  with  their  tonsured  heads.  The  merchants  then  described  the 
lives  of  these  padres  ;  how  they  did  not  eat  meat,  and  how  they  did 
not  desire  gold,  or  feathers,  or  cocoa;  that  they  were  not  married, 
and  had  no  communication  with  women;  that  night  and  day  they 
sang  the  praises  of  Ood ;  and  that  they  knelt  before  very  beautiful 
images.  Such  were  the  persons,  the  merchants  said,  who  could  and 
would  explain  these  couplets:  they  were  such  good  people,  and  so 
ready  to  teach,  that  if  the  cacique  were  to  send  for  them,  they  would 
most  willingly  come. 

*'  The  Indian  chief  resolved  to  see  and  hear  these  marvellous  men  in 
black  and  white,  with  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  garland,  who  were  so 
different  from  other  men  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  when  the  merchants 
returned,  he  sent  in  company  with  them  a  brother  of  his,  a  young  man 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  was  to  invite  the  Dominicans  to  visit 
his  brother's  country,  and  to  carry  them  presents.  The  cautious 
cacique  instructed  his  brother  to  look  well  to  the  ways  of  these  padres^ 
to  observe  whether  they  had  gold  and  silver  like  the  other  Christians, 
and  whether  there  were  women  in  their  houses.  These  instructions 
having  been  given,  and  his  brother  having  taken  his  departure,  the 
cacique  made  large  offerings  of  incense  and  great  sacrifices  to  his  idols 
for  the  success  of  the  embassage. 

'*  On  the  arrival  of  this  company  at  Santiago,  Las  Casas  and  the 
Dominican  monks  received  the  young  Indian  chief  with  every  demon- 
stration of  welcome  :  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  with  what  joy  they 
heard  from  the  merchants  who  accompanied  him  of  the  success  of  their 
mission." 

In  this  way  an  entrance  was  effected,  and  under  the  gentle 
and  dexterous  management  of  these  devoted  men,  all  the  rest 
followed  so  easily,  as  to  demonstrate  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
obdurate  the  theory  for  which  Las  Casas  had  all  along  con- 
tended— ^the  practicability  of  "  bringing  the  Indians  to  the  true 
faith  by  words  only  and  sacred  exhortations." 

It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  he  found  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  comparatively  favourable  circumstances.of  the  mission  which 
the  Dominican  Fathers  had  established,  and  which  was  little 
exposed  to  the  disturbing  and  corrupting  influence  of  contact 
with  the  main  body  of  the  colonists,  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
to  practice  his  plans  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians,  and  for 
their  moral  and  social  elevation  towards  the  level  of  European 
life  and  usages.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time  he  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  exciting  curiosity  and  creating  an  interest  in 
the  preparations  for  his  scheme,  and  afterwards  by  rather 
permitting  its  advantages  to  be  discovered  by  the  Indians  them- 
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selves  than  forcing  them  obtrusively  on  their  notice,  in  weaning 
them  from  those  of  their  customs  which  opposed  the  greatest 
practical  obstacle  to  their  instruction.  The  story  is  too  long  to 
be  transferred  to  our  pages;  but  we  can  refer  with  much  satisfac- 
tion to  Mr.  Helps's  account  of  the  gradual  formation  of  pueblos 
or  villages,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Indians  were  won  over 
to  abandon  their  nomadic  life,  and  to  come  together  into  certain 
centres,  where  they  might  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  influences 
to  which  it  was  desired  to  subject  them,  and  where  the  Fathers 
might  be  able  to  preach  and  teach, "  not  merely  spiritual  things, 
but  manual  arts,  and  even  to  instruct  their  flock  in  the  elemen- 
tary processes  of  washing  and  dressing"  (p.  218). 

This,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  happiest  time  of  the 
good  Father's  life ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  had  the 
— ^for  so  good  a  son  of  the  Church — inexpressible  satisfaction 
and  triumph  of  finding  his  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  his  teaching  as  to  their  fitness  and  capacity,  as 
well  as  readiaess,  to  receive  the  Christian  faith,  confirmed  by 
the  highest  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Two  briefs, 
issued  by  Paul  m.  in  June  1537,  one  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Tlascala,  and  the  other  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  proclaimed,  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  the  aptness  of 
the  Indians  to  receive  Christianity;  denounced,  in  the  same 
forcible  language,  the  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  their 
liberty  or  their  property;  and  prohibited,  imder  pain  of  ex- 
commimication,  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  slavery.  In 
a  word,  Las  Casas  at  this  period  began  to  see  his  way  to  that 
happier  state  of  things  for  which  he  had  long  been  sighing,  and 
which  in  truth  became  a  reality  under  the  later  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  Paraguay.  There  only  seemed  to  be  needed  a 
competent  supply  of  missionaries,  in  prder  that  the  work  of 
purification  and  conversion  might,  at  least  in  the  new  dis- 
tricts, be  fuUy  and  satisfactorily  established. 

With  the  view  of  supplying  this  want.  Las  Casas,  now  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  cheerfully,  in  1637,  undertook  once  more  the 
voyage  to  Spain,  and  speedily  effected,  with  the  superiors  of  his 
own  and  the  Franciscan  orders,  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
a  reinforcement  of  the  devoted  band  of  labourers  whom  he  had 
left  behind ;  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  royal  orders  and  letters 
issued  at  this  time,  how  thoroughly  the  Emperor  appreciated 
their  services,  and  approved  their  views  : — 

"...  There  are  a  number  of  royal  orders  and  letters,  about  this 
period,  all  bearing  upon  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tuza- 
laUan.  There  is  an  order  sanctioning  the  promise  which  had  been 
made  on  tiie  Emperor's  part,  that  no  lay  Spaniard  should  enter  that 
province  within  five  years,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  Domini- 
can monks.     There  are  letters,  addressed,  by  command  of  the  Em- 
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peror,  to  each  of  the  principal  caciques  of '  the  Land  of  War*  who  had 
faTOiffed  the  Dominicans,  in  which  letters  Charles  thanks  them  for 
what  they  had  done,  and  charges  them  to  continue  in  the  same  coarse. 
There  are  orders  to  the  (jrovemor  of  Guatemala  to  fieiYOur  these 
caciques  in  their  endeavours  to  help  the  Dominican  monks,  and  in- 
structions to  the  Gk>Temor  of  Mexico  to  allow  Indians  to  be  taken 
from  that  province  by  the  Dominican  monks,  if  they  should  find  such 
Indians  useful  in  their  entry  into  Tuzulutlan.  Music,  the  means  by 
which  Las  Casas  and  his  friends  had  accomplished  so  much  good,  was 
not  forgotten ;  and  the  Emperor  commands  the  head  oi  the  Franciscans 
in  New  Spain  to  allow  some  of  the  Indians  who  could  play  and  sing 
church  music  in  the  monasteries  of  that  order,  to  be  taken  by  Las 
Casas  into  the  province  of  Tuzulutlan.  And,  finally,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral order  to  the  authorities  in  America  to  punish  those  who  should 
transgress  the  provisions  which  had  been  made  in  fiivour  of  Las 
Casas  and  his  Dominicans." 

When  the  missionaiy  party  was  in  readiness  to  sail,  an  order 
came  from  the  President  of  the  Council  to  detain  Las  Casas,  in 
order  that  he  might  assist  at  a  commission  which  was  about 
to  be  held  concerning  the  government  of  the  Indies.  The 
Franciscan  Fathers  sailed  for  their  destination  in  the  b^;inning  of 
1 541,  but  Las  Caaas  and  the  Dominicans  delayed  their  departure. 
Las  Casas  entered  into  the  project  of  reform  with  his  character- 
istic energy.  It  was  now  that  he  wrote  his  well-known  work 
on  The  Destruction  of  the  iTidies,  and  the  practical  deductions 
from  the  facts  therein  detailed  which  are  embodied  in  his 
memorial  entitled  Veynte  Razones;'^  and  it  is  to  the  labours  of 
this  commission,  inspired  by  his  energy,  and  directed  by  his 
practical  experience,  that  the  natives  of  Spanish  America  owe 
the  code  of  laws  which,  although  revoked  before  long,  has  yet, 
by  the  spirit  which  it  embodied  and  the  ideal  which  it  set  up, 
been  the  great  safeguard  against  the  utter  ruin  which  has 
fallen  upon  the  native  races  elsewhere  throughout  the  New 
World — the  code  known  as  the  Nuevas  Leyes. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  laws.  Las  Casas,  although  he 
would  have  desired  much  more  had  he  been  free  to  follow  his 
own  views,  took  a  principal  part.  In  1543,  when  this  work  was 
completed,  and  when  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  in  order  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  he  was  surprised  by  an  offer 
from  the  Emperor,  of  the  wealthy  bishopric  of  Cuzco,  capital  of  the 
province  of  New  Toledo.  Las  Casas  declined  it  without  hesitation, 
and  resolved  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  the  career  which  he  had 
chosen  as  a  humble  labourer  in  the  work  of  the  mission.  But 
before  the  time  fixed  for  his  departure  arrived,  news  reached 
Spain  of  the  death  of  another  bishop  who  had  just  been  named 
to  the  newly-founded  see  of  Chiapa,  and  had  died  while  on  his 

1  *<  Veynte  Razones,  por  las  quales  praeva  no  deverse  dar  los  Indioa  a  los 
GapaSoles  en  Enoomienda  no  in  Feudo." 
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way  to  take  possession  of  the  bishopric.  It  was  now  repre- 
sented to  Las  Casas  that  the  charge  of  a  purely  native  mis- 
sionary bishopric  like  Chiapa  would  be  in  fact  the  most  perfect 
realization  of  the  career  which  he  had  always  desired ;  and  that, 
as  the  see  was  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  new  bishop  should  be  one  capable  of  look- 
ing eflFectively  to  the  administration  of  the  new  laws.  Las 
Casas  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  resist  any  longer ;  and  in  defer- 
ence to  the  advice  of  the  superiors  of  his  own  order,  no  less 
than  to  the  earnest  representations  of  the  Indian  council,  he 
consented  to  accept  it,  and,  having  been  consecrated  at  Seville, 
he  set  out  for  his  new  bishopric  on  Wednesday,  July  4,  1544. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  his  public  life.  To  the  en- 
eomienderos  of  the  Indies  his  appointment  to  a  bishopric  was 
an  open  declaration  of  war,  and  from  the  first  he  was  received 
by  them  with  sullen  discontent,  which  gradually  warmed  into 
undi^liised  hostiUty. 

Personally,  the  change  of  his  rank  affected  him  little : — 

"  His  dress  was  that  of  a  simple  monk,  often  torn  and  patched. 
He  ate  no  meat  himself,  though  it  was  provided  for  the  clergy  who 
sat  at  table  with  him.  There  was  no  plate  to  be  seen  in  his  honse, 
nothing  but  earthenware ;  and  in  all  respects  his  household  was  main- 
tuned  in  the  simplest  manner.  He  had  lost  all  his  books,  which  had 
been  on  board  a  vessel  that  had  sunk  in  Campeachy  Bay.  This  was 
a  great  grief  to  the  good  bishop,  who,  amidst  all  his  other  labours, 
was  a  diligent  student,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  voluminous 
works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  were  a  needful  armoory  to  aU  those 
who  had  any  controversy  to  maintain  in  that  age. 

"  It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  t^iat  Las  Casas  achieved  success,  or 
knew  happiness ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians  oppressed  his  soul 
here,  in  Chiapa,  as  they  had  done  in  other  parts  of  the  New  World. 
The  members  of  his  household  could  often  hear  him  sighing  and 
groaning  in  his  own  room  at  night  His  grief  used  to  reach  its  height 
when  some  poor  Indian  woman  would  come  to  him,  and,  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet,  exclaim,  with  tears,  '  My  father,  great  lord,  I  am 
free.  Look  at  me ;  I  have  no  mark  of  the  brand  on  my  face ;  and 
yet  I  have  been  sold  for  a  slave.  Defend  me,  you,  who  are  our  father.' " 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Las  Casas  to  remain  passive. 
Supported  in  his  own  strong  conviction  by  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  pronouncements  already  mentioned,  he  resolved  to  en- 
force by  spiritual  penalties  the  new  laws  under  which  he  had 
accepted  his  episcopal  trust ;  and  he  took  the  decisive  measure 
of  forbidding  that  absolution  should  be  given  to  any  one  hold- 
ing slaves  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  these  laws. 

This  bold,  but  in  Las  Casas  thoroughly  natural  and  consistent 
course,  brought  on  the  crisis  : — 

*^  There  was  nothing  that  the  Spaniards  in  Giudad  Eeal  did  not  say 
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and  do  to  molest  the  bishop.  They  called  him  a  ^  Bachelor  by  the 
Tiles ; '  a  phrase  of  that  time,  signifying  one  who  had  not  been  a  regolar 
student  of  theology,  who  had  entered  by  the  roof,  and  not  by  the  door. 
They  made  verses  upon  him,  of  an  opprobrious  kind,  which  the  children 
sang  in  the  streets.  An  arquebuse,  without  ball,  was  discharged  at 
his  window,  to  alarm  him.  His  dean  would  not  obey  him,  and  gave 
absolution  to  some  persons  who  notoriously  had  Indians  for  slaves. 
The  Dominican  monks  partook  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  bishop. 
Finally,  Las  Casas  resolved  to  seek  redress,  not  for  his  own  wrongs, 
but  for  those  of  his  Indian  flock,  from  the  Royal  Audtencia  of  the 
Confines ;  and  he  made  a  journey  to  Honduras  for  that  purpose.  There 
is  a  letter  of  his,  dated  the  22d  of  October  1545,  addressed  to  that 
audienctaj  in  which  he  threatened  the  Auditors  with  excommunication 
unless  they  should  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  existed  in  his 
diocese.  When  he  appeared  before  them,  the  president,  far  from 
listening  favourably  to  the  protestations  of  Las  Casas,  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse  upon  him  :  ^  You  are  a  scoundrel,  a  bad  man,  a  bad 
monk,  a  bad  bishop,  a  shameless  fellow  ;  and  you  deserve  to  be  chas- 
tised.' '  I  do  deserve  all  that  your  lordship  says,'  Las  Casas  replied. 
The  bishop  said  this  ironically,  recollecting  how  much  he  had  laboused 
to  obtain  for  this  judge  his  place." 

The  history  of  the  contest  which  ensued  would  be  too  long 
to  be  inserted  here — ^the  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  avdiencia  ; 
the  delegation  of  an  auditor  to  examine  into  the  matter  on  the 
spot ;  the  formal  conflict  of  Las  Casas  with  the  people  of  Ciudad 
£eal ;  the  synod  of  bishops  at  Mexico ;  and  the  decrees  of  Las 
Casas's  separate  junta,  declaring  that  the  Spaniards  who  made 
slaves  were  "  tyrants,"  that  such  slaves  were  to  be  considered  as 
illegally  made,  and  that  all  who  possessed  slaves  were  bound  in 
conscience  to  liberate  them.  His  struggle  was  a  bold  and  earnest 
one,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  The  time  was  once  again  singularly 
unfavourable  for  Las  Casas.  It  was  just  the  height  of  Oonzalo 
Pizarro's  rebellion  in  Peru,  and  the  resistance  to  the  New  Laws 
was  so  powerful  and  so  determined  that  the  Emperor  was  forced 
to  revoke  them.  Las  Casas  felt  that  to  contend  further  would 
be  only  to  compromise  the  interests  which  he  should  appear  to 
maintain*  He  saw,  moreover,  that  his  relations  of  antagonism 
with  the  encomiendas  party  made  success  doubly  difl&cult  for 
him,  or  rather  that  his  presence  even  acted  as  an  incentive  to 
resistance.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from  a  position 
which  from  the  first  with  reluctance  he  had  accepted.  He  de- 
cided accordingly  not  to  return  to  his  diocese  after  the  Mexican 
sjmod ;  nominated  a  vicar-general ;  appointed  confessors  for  the 
diocese,  laying  down,  in  twdve  rules,  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  were  to  give  absolution ;  and  trusting  to  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  his  own  brethren  in  the  province,  as  some  assurance 
that  the  spirit  of  his  mission  would  still  be  maintained,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1547,  and  resigned  his  bishopric. 
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But  not  even  with  this  formal  withdrawal  from  the  episcopal 
office  did  his  interest  in  Indian  affairs,  or  his  active  connexion 
with  them,  terminate.  His  return  to  Spain  fell  in  exactly  with 
the  controversy  regarding  Sepulveda's  well-known  work  Demo- 
crates  Secundvs,  sive  de  Justis  Belli  Causis,  in  which  the  writer 
maintained  the  right  of  the  Pope  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  to 
subdue  by  war  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  and  to  compel 
them  by  force  of  arms  to  receive  the  gospel  and  to  obey  the 
laws  of  nature.  Sepulveda  openly  declared  that  more  could 
be  effected  in  a  month  by  conquest  than  by  mere  preaching 
in  a  hundred  years. 

A  doctrine  so  revolting  to  every  instinct  of  Las  Casas,  and  so 
at  variance  with  every  incident  of  his  life,  could  not  fail  to  arouse 
him  to  activity :  and  especially  when,  after  the  publication  of 
Sepulveda's  work  had  been  arrested  in  Spain,  an  "Apology"  of  the 
work  had  been  printed  in  Latin  at  Bome,  and  afterwards  in  Spain, 
in  a  Spanish  translation.  The  controversy  which  ensued  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  upon  record.  It  was  conducted  in  the  way 
of  a  disputation,  held  in  the  presence  of  a  junta  convened  by 
Charles  v.  at  Yalladolid,  and  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
Indian  Council  and  several  theologians  and  learned  men, 
numbering  in  all  fourteen.  Sepulveda  opened  the  discussion  by 
a  lengthened  statement.  Las  Casas  replied  by  reading,  in  five 
consecutive  days,  his  work  entitled  Historia  Apologetica.  The 
case  on  either  side  was  then  summed  up  in  a  most  masterly 
manner  by  the  celebrated  Domingo  de  Soto,  confessor  of  the 
Emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  theologians  of 
Spain,  whom  Hallam  describes  as  "  always  inflexibly  on  the  side 
of  right."  This  summary  was  first  submitted  to  Sepulveda, 
who  delivered,  in  presence  of  the  jimta,  a  formal  reply  to  Las 
Casas,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  twelve  distinct  objections.  To 
these  objections  Las  Casas  in  turn  rejoined.  No  formal  verdict 
was  delivered  by  the  members  of  the  Council;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings were  ultimately  published.^ 

At  this  time  Las  Casas  had  reached  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
and  the  reader  even  of  the  meagre  outline  of  the  controversy  to 
which  Mr.  Helps's  limits  of  necessity  confine  him,  will  be  amazed 
by  the  vigour  which  he  still  exhibited  at  so  advanced  a  period 
of  life,  and  after  a  career  of  such  labour  and  anxiety.  And  his 
career  of  useful  and  energetic  action  was  far  from  terminating 
here.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Dominican  College  of  St. 
Gregory  at  Valladolid,  and  the  energy  which  had  hitherto  found 
its  vent  in  action  was  now  transferred  to  his  pen.  He  laboured 
indefatigably  at  the  work  undertaken  during  the  first  years  of 
his  conventual  life,  the  History  of  the  Indies.     The  conclud- 

^  It  was  published  in  1552,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  It  occupies 
sbout  140  quarto  pages. 
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ing  sentences  of  it  record  that  he  was  still  engaged  upon  the 
task  in  the  year  1561,  the  eighty-seventh  of  his  age.  His 
treatise  on  Peru,  in  Mr.  Helps's  opinion  the  most  successful 
effort  of  his  pen,  was  written  in  1564,  when  he  was  ninety  years 
old.  And  although  his  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  these  literary 
labours,  yet,  even  in  his  extreme  old  age,  he  was  always  ready 
to  work  on  behalf  of  the  cause  he  loved  so  well,  whenever  occa- 
sion of  danger  might  seem  to  arise.  In  1 555,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  n.,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  the  King  to  relieve 
the  embarrassment  of  the  national  finance  by  selling  the  claim  of 
the  Crown  to  the  reversion  of  the  encomiendas.  This  measure,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  liberties  of  the  natives,  would  have  produced 
an  enormous  increase  of  revenue.  Las  Casas  wrote  against  it 
with  all  his  ancient  fire  and  resolution.  The  dying  Emperor, 
Charles  v.,  from  his  retreat  at  Yuste,  joined  in  the  same  protest, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned.  Even  so  late  as  1 566,  when  Las 
Casas  learned  from  the  Dominican  Fathers  at  Guatemala  that 
the  avdiencia  of  that  province  had  been  suppressed,  foreseeing 
that  the  natives  must  thus  lose  all  chance  of  justice,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them,  in  case  of  oppression,  to  undertake  the 
long  journey  to  Mexico  in  order  to  seek  redress,  the  veteran  of 
ninety-two  years,  without  a  day's  delay,  set  out  to  Madrid, 
represented  to  the  King  and  CouncU  the  evil  results  of  the 
suppression  of  the  local  avdiencia,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
obtain  the  assurance  of  its  revocation. 

This  success  appears  as  it  were  the  Nutvc  dimittis  of  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  Ladies.  Las  Casas  never  returned  to  his  convent 
at  Valladolid.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  fell  iU  at  Madrid,  and 
aft^r  a  brief  illness  died  at  the  convent  of  Atocha,  in  July 
1566,  having  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

Like  all  earnest  workers  in  a  cause  which  involves  important 
interests,  Las  Casas  encountered  during  life  the  angry  hostiUty 
of  those  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with  the  profitable 
abuses  for  which  it  was  his  obiect  to  find  a  remedy ;  and  thus 
among  his  contemporaries  his  ciara^ter  has  been  re^^ented  in 
the  most  contradictory  lights.  The  same  diversity,  although  by 
no  means  expressed  with  the  same  bitterness,  exists  in  the 
judgment  of  later  historians.  He  has  been  taxed  by  some  with 
indiscretion,  intemperate  zeal,  overbearing  violence  of  temper, 
impatience  of  opposition,  and  blind  and  uncompromising 
spirit  of  party.  Much  of  this  unfavourable  judgment  has  been 
revived  by  a  late  writer  on  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
America — Mr.  Wilson ;  and  although  the  avowed  purpose  of  his 
book  is  to  vindicate  Las  Casas's  substantial  accuracy  in  another 
point  of  view,  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  Protector  of 
the  Indies  himself  is  singularly  unamiable.  He  regards  him  as  a 
"  well-meaning  enthusiast,"  but  "  blindly  zealous  "  (p.  281),  and 
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lepresents  ''his  zeal  as  constantly  outrunning  his  judgment" 
(p.  437).  Mr.  Helps  may  perhaps  be  said  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  be  too  reluctant  to  acknowledge  in  the  conduct 
of  Las  Casas  any  failure,  even  upon  the  score  of  over-impetuous 
enthusiasm.  I^rescott's  estimate  of  his  character  is  on  the 
whole  more  calm,  and  will  be  more  readily  accepted.  The 
devotion  and  admiration  which  even  the  warmest  admirers  of 
the  great  philanthropist  must  entertain  towards  his  memory  will 
scarcely  be  less  tender  for  the  acknowledgment,  that  w)^h  all  his 
great  and  generous  quaUties  he  was  not  entirely  without  fail- 
ing; in  a  word,  that  although  a  noble  and  devoted  champion 
of  a  sacred  cause,  he  was  yet  a  man.  And,  at  all  events,  no 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  of  the  greatness  of  his  qualities 
and  the  nobleness  of  his  views.  His  energy  was  almost  super- 
human. The  mere  bodily  fatigue  which  he  underwent,  and  which 
he  continued  to  an  extreme  old  age  to  endure  without  a  murmur, 
VA  almost  without  example.  He  crossed  the  ocean  twelve  times ; 
he  traversed  every  then  known  region  of  America  and  the  islands ; 
he  made  repeated  journeys  from  Spain  to  Flanders  and  Germany 
to  see  the  Emperor  on  the  affairs  of  his  mission ;  his  literary 
labours  would  have  been  remarkable  even  in  a  scholar  who  had 
no  calling  outside  of  the  halls  of  his  college  or  the  quiet  of  his 
private  study;  and  he  had  the  gift  which  belongs  to  most 
energetic  natures,  of  infusing  his  own  energy  into  all  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  into  contact  in  the  progress  of  his  all- 
absorbing  enterprise.  iN'ay,  there  is  something  of  the  greatness 
of  his  own  mind  and  the  fervour  of  his  own  spirit  in  the  very 
opposition  which  he  provoked,  and  in  the  controversies  by 
which  his  life  was  almost  unceasingly  agitated. 

He  was  doomed  to  experience  much  bitterness  and  to 
encounter  many  disappointments ;  and  in  the  end  he  was  driven 
by  the  force  of  circimistances  to  retire  from  the  struggle, 
with  the  painful  consciousness  that  much  of  the  evil  against 
which  he  had  contended  still  remained  unabated.  It  is  idle 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  specidate  what  might  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Indies  had  Ximenes  lived,  and  had  the  policy  which 
that  great  minister  embraced,  at  the  dictation  of  Las  Casas, 
been  carried  out  with  his  characteristic  energy.  We  only  know 
that  another  policy  triumphed.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that 
while  the  persistent  opposition  offered  by  Las  Casas.  to  that 
tmhappily  triumphant  policy  failed  in  much,  yet  in  much  also  was 
it  effective  for  good.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  amount 
of  the  destruction  of  the  native  races  is  due  to  the  ciniel  treat- 
ment which  Las  Casas  denounced,  and  how  much  to  the  altered 
condition  of  things,  to  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  to  other 
causes  placed  beyond  ordinary  control.  Unhappily,  with  our 
own  disgraceful  memories  of  the  fate  of  those  aboriginal  races 
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with  which  our  colonial  enterprises  have  brought  us  into  con- 
tact, we  cannot  afford  to  judge  too  severely  even  the  worst 
pages  of  Spanish  colonial  history.  The  feeble  races,  as  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  have  literally  withered  away  before 
our  footsteps.  The  fiercer  and  more  vigorous,  as  in  Nevr 
Zealand  and  Caffraria,  and  in  part  in  Canada,  have  either  been 
exterminated  or  driven  into  jealous  isolation ;  and  in  no  case 
whatever  have  we  succeeded  in  effecting  even  the  semblance, 
we  do  not  say  of  fusion,  but  even  of  a  common  and  neutral 
occupation  of  the  land.  But  whatever  we  are  to  regard  as  the 
explanation  of  the  result,  it  is  undeniable  that,  of  all  the 
colonists  of  the  New  World,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  the  crimes 
against  the  native  races  for  which  even  they  must  be  held 
responsible,  are  those  whose  destructive  influence  appears  at 
the  end  of  four  centuries  to  have  told  least  fatally  upon  the 
aboriginal  population.  A  comparison  of  the  so-called  Spanish 
America,  whether  with  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies,  or 
stiU  more,  with  the  United  States  of  North  America,  presents 
a  contrast  which  cannot  but  be  painful  to  members  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  followers  of  the  Teutonic  Christianity. 
Omitting  in  all  the  negro  element,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
United  States  the  Indian  population  stands  to  the  Europeans 
in  about  the  proportion  of  one  to  forty.  Now,  in  Brazil,  Guiana, 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  Indians  fall  but  little  short  in  num- 
bers of  the  Europeans  and  those  of  European  descent,  while  in 
Spanish  America  the  Indians  and  half-caste  Indians,  who  form 
a  large  element  of  the  population,  are  actually  in  a  majority  of 
nearly  five  to  one.* 

Much  of  the  merit  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  enduring 
influence  of  the  labours  of  Las  Casas,  sustained  and  systema- 
tked  by  the  missionaries,  and  stiU  more  by  the  Jesnita 
in  a  later  generation.  And,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
reconcile  the  system  which  they  pursued  with  the  theories 
of  political  economy,  or  with  the  supposed  requirements  of 
modern  civilisation  and  freedom  of  thought,  few  of  those  who 
ponder  well  the  above  contrast  wiU  hesitate  to  accept  the 
decision  of  one  whose  very  verdict  may  show  by  its  language 
that  he  was  no  lover  of  the  Jesuits,  that  "  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
their  superstition  may  be  forgiven  them  for  the  noble  efforts 
which  they  made  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Indians,  and  for 
the  good  which  they  effected.  The  centenary  of  the  institution 
of  the  Society  could  not  be  celebrated  by  these  tribes  with  more 
gratitude  and  joy  than  were  justly  due."  * 

*  See  the  KircJim-Lexicon  of  Welter  and  Wetze,  Art.  "  America." 
<  Soathey's  HUtory  of  BrazU,  ii.  332. 
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Art.  IL— The  Gbeek  Gnomic  Poets. 

The  tenn  Onomic,  when  applied  to  a  certam  number  of  Greek 
poets,  is  arbitrary.  There  is  no  definite  principle  for  rejecting 
some  and  including  others  in  the  class.  It  has,  however,  been 
usual  to  apply  this  name  to  Solon,  Phocylides,  Theognis,  and 
Simonides  of  Geos.  Tet  there  seems  no  reason  to  exclude  some 
})ortions  of  Callinus,  I^rtaeus,  Mimnermus,  and  Xenophanes. 
These  poets,  it  will  be  observed,  are  all  writers  of  the  elegy. 
Some  of  the  lyric  poets,  however,  and  iambographers,  such  as 
Simonides  of  Amorgos  and  Archilochus,  have  strong  claims  for 
admission  into  the  list.  For,  as  the  derivation  of  the  name  im- 
plies, gnomic  poets  are  simply  those  who  embody  yvca/ioi,  or 
sententious  maxims  on  life  and  morals,  in  their  verse;  and 
though  we  find  that  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  this  style 
composed  elegies,  we  yet  may  trace  the  thread  of  gnomic 
thought  in  almost  all  the  writers  of  their  time.  Conversely, 
the  most  genuine  authors  of  elegiac  gnomes  trespassed  upon  the 
domain  of  lyric  poetry,  and  sang  of  love  and  wine  and  personal 
experience  no  less  than  of  morality.  In  fact,  the  gnomic  poets 
represent  a  period  of  Greek  literature  during  which  the  old  and 
simple  forms  of  narrative  poetry  were  giving  way  to  lyrical 
composition  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  meditative  writing  on  the 
other ;  when  the  epical  impulse  had  become  extinct,  and  when 
the  Greeks  were  beginning  to  think  definitely.  The  elegy, 
which  seems  to  have  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have 
been  used  almost  exclusively  by  poets  of  the  Ionian  race  for 
the  expression  of  emotional  and  reflective  sentiments,  lent  itself 
to  this  movement  in  the  development  of  the  Greek  genius,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  midway  stage  between  the  impassioned  epic  of 
the  Homeric  age  and  the  no  less  impassioned  poetry  and  prose 
of  the  Athenian  age  of  gold. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  gnomic  poets  mark  a  transition 
firom  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  the  dramatists  and  moralists  of 
Attica.  The  ethical  precepts  inherent  in  the  epos  received  from 
them  a  more  direct  and  proverbial  treatment,  while  they  in 
turn  prepared  for  the  sophists,  the  orators,  and  Socrates. 

This  transitional  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature, 
corresponding,  as  it  does,  to  similar  transitions  in  politics,  reli- 
gion, and  morality,  offers  many  points  of  interest.  Before  Homer, 
poetry  had  no  historical  past,  but  after  him  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  the  vehicle  of  verse  was  exchanged  for  that  of  prose. 
Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Empedocles  wrote  poems  upon 
nature  in  hexameters.  Solon  and  Theognis  committed  their  state- 
craft and  ethics  to  elegiac  couplets.    Yet  at  the  same  time  Hera- 
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clifcus  and  the  seven  sages  were  developing  the  germs  of  prose, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  Attic  historians  and  philosophers. 

Again^  whereas  Homer  introduces  us  to  a  Hellas  small  in  its 
extent,  and  scarcely  separated  from  surrounding  tribes,  we  find 
in  the  transitioned  period  that  all  the  strength  and  splendour  of 
the  Greek  race  are  dissipated  over  distant  colonies,  Hellenic 
civilisation  standing  out  in  definite  reUef  against  adjacent 
barbarism.  The  first  lyrical  and  elegiac  poets  come  from  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  or  from  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  first  dramatists  of  note  are  Sicilian.  Italy  and  Sicily 
afibrd  a  home  to  the  metaphysical  poets,  while  the  philosophers 
of  the  Ionian  sect  flourish  at  Ephesus  and  Miletus. 

Corresponding  to  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  race, 
a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  governments  of  the  States. 
The  hereditary  monarchies  of  Homer^s  age  have  disappeared, 
and,  after  passing  through  a  period  of  oligarchical  supremacy, 
have  given  place  to  tyrannies.  The  tyrants  of  Miletus  and  of 
Agrigentum,  rising  from  the  aristocracy  itself;  those  of  Corinth, 
Athens,  and  Megara  owing  their  power  to  popular  favour; 
others,  like  Cylon,  flourishing  awhile  by  force  of  mere  audacity 
and  skill ;  others,  again,  like  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  abusing  the 
rights  of  their  dictatorship  for  selfish  purposes, — ^had  this  one 
point  in  common :  it  was  the  interest  of  all  of  them  to  destroy 
the  old  religious  and  historical  prejudices  of  the  race,  to  gather 
a  powerful  and  splendid  coiurt  around  them,  to  encourage  art, 
to  cultivate  diplomacy,  and  to  attach  men  of  ability  to  their 
persons.  As  the  barons  of  feudalism  encouraged  the  romances 
of  the  Niebelungen,  Carolingian,  and  Arthurian  cycles,  so  the 
old  hereditary  monarchies  had  caused  the  cyclical  epos  to 
flourish.  It  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  tyrants  to  revive 
Homeric  legends,  but  rather  to  banish  &om  the  State  all  traces 
of  the  chivalrous  past.  With  this  view  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon 
put  down  the  worship  of  Adrastus,  and  parodied  the  heroic 
names  of  the  three  tribes.  Poetry,  thus  separated  from  the 
fabulous  past,  sought  its  subjects  in  the  present, — ^in  personal 
experience,  in  pleasure,  in  politics,  in  questions  of  diplomacy, 
in  epigrammatic  morality.  Such,  then,  was  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  gnomic  poets  flourished, — a  period  of  courts 
and  t3rrannies,  of  colonial  prosperity,  of  political  animation,  of 
social  intrigue,  of  intellectual  development,  of  reUgious  trans- 
formation, of  change  and  uncertainty  in  every  department. 
Behind  them  lay  primitive  Homeric  Hellas;  before  them,  at 
no  great  distance,  was  the  time  when  Greek  genius  would  con- 
centrate itself  in  Athens.  Poetry  and  science  were  then  to  be 
distinguished ;  the  philosophers,  historians,  and  orators  were  to 
make  a  subtle  and  splendid  instrument  of  Greek  prose;  the 
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dramatists  were  to  develop  the  choice  and  dialectic  beauty  of 
the  Gieek  language  to  its  highest  possible  perfection ;  tyrannies 
were  to  be  abolished,  and  the  political  energies  of  Hellas  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  one  great  straggle  between  the  Dorian  and 
Ionian  families*  But  in  the  age  of  gnomic  poetry  these  changes 
weie  still  future ;  and  though  the  mutations  of  Greek  history 
were  accomplished  with  unparalleled  rapidity^  we  yet  may  draw 
certain  lines,  and  say — Here  was  a  breathing-time  of  indecision 
and  suspense ;  this  period  was  the  eve  before  a  mighty  drama. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  the  gnomic  poets  as  the 
representatives  to  some  extent  of  such  an  age,  and  as  expo- 
nents of  the  rudimentary,  socisQ,  and  political  philosophy  of 
Greece  before  Socrates. 

Three  periods  may  be  marked  in  the  development  of  the 
early  Greek  elegiac  poetry — ^the  Martial,  the  Erotic,  and  the 
Gnomic.  Callinus  and  Tyrtseus  are  the  two  great  names  by 
which  the  first  is  distinguished.  Minmermus  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  this  style  of  composition,  fitting  the  couplet,  which 
had  formerly  been  used  for  military  and  patriotic  purposes,  to 
amatory  and  convivial  strains.  In  after  years  it  never  lost  the 
impress  of  his  genius ;  so  that  Ovid,  TibuUus,  and  Propertius 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Colophonian 
bard.  Solon  at  a  later  date  applied  the  elegiac  measure  to 
severer  subjects.  He  was  the  firat  to  use  it  for  purely  gnomic 
purposes,  maintaining,  however,  the  martial  spirit  in  his  Sala- 
minian  verses,  and  imitating  the  example  of  Minmermus  in  his 
lighter  compositions.  Phocylides,  to  judge  by  the  scanty  firag- 
ments  which  we  possess  of  his  poems,  was  almost  wholly 
gnomic  in  his  chcuracter.  But  llieognis,  who  is  the  latest 
and  most  important  of  the  elegiac  writers  of  this  period, 
combined  the  political,  didactic,  and  erotic  qualities  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  As  a  poet,  Simonides  was  greater  than  any 
of  those  whom  we  have  named ;  but  his  claims  to  rank  among 
the  sententious  philosophers  rest  more  upon  the  fragments  of 
his  lyrics  than  upon  the  elegiac  epitaphs  for  which  he  was  so 
JTistly  fsoned.  These  are  the  poets  whom  we  intend  to  speak  of 
in  detaiL  Taken  together  with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  their  works 
formed  the  body  of  a  Greek  youth's  education  at  the  time  when 
Ooigias  and  Hippias  were  lecturing  at  Athens.  In  them  the 
contemporaries  of  Pericles  when  boys  had  learned  the  rules  of 
good  society,  of  gentlemanly  breeding,  of  practical  morality,  of 
worldly  wisdom.  Their  saws  and  precepts  were  on  the  lips  of 
the  learned  and  the  vulgar ;  wise  men  used  them  as  the  theses 
for  subtle  arguments  or  the  texts  for  oratorical  discourses. 
Public  speakers  quoted  them  as  Scripture  might  be  quoted  in 
a  synod  of  the  clergy.     They  pointed  all  remarks  in  after- 
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dinner  conveisation  or  upon  the  marketplace.  Polemaichtis, 
for  instance,  in  Plato's  Bqpvblic,  starts  the  dialogue  on  Justice 
by  a  maxim  of  Simonides.  Isocrates  the  Shetor  alludes  to 
them  as  being  "  the  best  counsellors  in  respect  of  human  affairs/' 
and  Xenophon  terms  the  gnomes  of  Theogms  "  a  comprehensive 
treatise  concerning  men."  Having  been  used  so  commonly  and 
largely  by  the  instructors  of  youth,  and  by  men  of  all  condi- 
tions, it  was  natural  that  these  elegies  should  be  collected  into 
one  compendious  form,  and  that  passages  of  a  gnomic  tendency 
should  be  excerpted  from  larger  poems  on  cQfferent  subjects. 
In  this  way  a  body  of  sententious  poetry  grew  up  under  the 
great  names  of  Solon,  Phocylides,  Simonides,  and  Theognis. 
But  in  the  process  of  compilation  confusions  and  mistakes  of 
all  kinds  occurred,  so  that  the  same  couplets  were  often  attributed 
to  several  authors. 

The  earliest  elegiac  poet  was  Callinus,  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
between  the  years  730  and  678  B.C.  His  poems  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  exhortations  to  bravery  in  battle.  ''  How  long 
will  ye  lie  idle?"  he  exclaims;  "put  on  your  valour;  up  to 
the  fight,  for  war  is  in  the  land !"  He  discourses  in  a  bold  and 
manly  strain  upon  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  Rlory  of  fiEU^ins 
it  in  defence  of  home  and  comtiy.  winding  up  A^  this  nobll 
sentiment: — "The  whole  people  mourns  and  sorrows  for  the 
death  of  a  brave-hearted  man;  and  while  he  lives  he  is  the 
peer  of  demigods."  The  lines  of  Tyrtseus,  whose  prominent 
part  during  the  second  Messenian  war  is  the  subject  of  a  well- 
known  legend,  embody  the  same  meotial  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments in  even  grander  verse.  It  would  be  alien  from  our 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  these  military  poems,  since  the  only 
gnomic  chaiucter  which  they  display  is  the  encouragement  of 
a  heightened  honour,  unselfishness,  indifference  to  gain,  devo- 
tion to  the  State,  and  love  of  public  fame. 

Strangely  different  are  the  elegies  of  Mimnermus,  the  poet 
of  Colophon,  who  flourished  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  B.c.  His  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  luxurious 
verse,  saddened  by  reflections  on  the  fleeting  joys  of  youth,  and 
on  the  sure  and  steady  progress  of  old  age  and  death.  Tyrtseus, 
though  a  native  of  Attica,  wrote  for  Spartans  at  war  with  a 
strong  nation ;  Mimnermus  was  born  and  lived  among  Ionian 
Greeks  emasculated  by  barbarian  control  and  by  contact  with 
the  soft  Lydians.  It  was  of  these  Colophonians  that  Xenophanes, 
a  native  poet,  said — "  Instructed  in  vain  luxury  by  the  Lydians, 
they  trailed  their  robes  of  purple  through  the  streets  with 
haughty  looks,  proud  of  their  flowing  locks,  bedewed  with 
curious  essences  and  oils."  For  such  a  people  the  exquisitely 
soft  and  musical  verses  of  Mimnermus,  pervaded  by  a  tone  of 
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lingering  r^ret^  were  exactly  suitable.  They  breathe  the  air 
of  sunny  gardens  and  cool  banquet-rooms,  in  which  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  poet  lingering  out  a  pensive  life,  endeavouring 
to  crowd  his  hours  with  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  yet  ever  haunted 
Slid  made  fretful  among  his  roses  by  the  thought  of  wrinkles 
and  death.  "When  your  youth  is  gone/'  he  says,  "however 
beautiful  you  may  have  been,  you  lose  the  reverence  of  your 
children  and  the  regard  of  your  friends/'  More  hideous  is  old 
age  than  death.  It  reduces  the  handsome  and  the  plain  man 
to  one  level — cares  attend  it — ^the  senses  and  the  intellects  get 
deadened — ^a  man  is  forgotten  and  put  out  of  the  way.  The 
Greek  sentiment  of  hatred  for  old  age  is  well  expressed  in  one 
epithet  which  Mimnermus  employs — a/Aop<^v,  formless.  They 
detested  the  ugliness  and  loss  of  grace  which  declining  years 
bring  with  them,  almost  more  than  weakened  powers  or  the 
approach  of  death.  Nay,  "  when  the  flower  of  youth  is  past," 
says  Mimnermus,  "it  is  best  to  die  at  once."  Men  are  like 
herbs  which  flourish  for  a  while  in  sunshine — then  comes  the 
winter  of  old  age,  with  poverty  or  disease,  or  lack  of  children. 
His  feeling  for  the  charm  of  youth  was  intense ;  he  expressed  it 
in  language  which  reminds  us  of  the  fervency  of  Sappho — 
"  Down  my  flesh  the  sweat  runs  in  rivers,  and  I  tremble  when 
I  see  the  flower  of  my  equals  in  age  gladsome  and  beautiful." 
Such  is  the  hopeless,  dreamy,  and  regretful  strain  of  Mim- 
nennus.  He  repeats  it  with  a  monotonous,  yet  almost  pathetic 
persistency,  as  if  the  one  thought  of  inevitable  age  oppressed 
him  like  a  nightmare  day  and  night.  "  May  I  complete  my 
life  without  disease  or  cares,  and  may  death  strike  me  at  my 
sixtieth  year !"  Such  is  the  prayer  he  utters,  feeling,  probably, 
that  up  to  sixty  the  senses  may  still  afford  him  some  enjoy- 
ment, and  that,  after  they  are  blimted,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
man  worth  living  for.  In  all  this  Mimnermus  was  very  Greek. 
We  shall  have  occasion  further  on  to  revert  to  this  subject,  and 
to  dwell  again  upon  the  fascination  which  the  flower  of  youth 
possessed  for  the  Greek  intellect,  and  the  horror  with  which 
the  ugliness  of  age  inspired  them.  That  some  escaped  this 
kind  of  despair,  which  to  us  appears  trivial  and  unmanly,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  beautiful  discourse  upon  old  age  with 
which  the  JSepublic  of  Plato  opens.  Mimnermus  belonged  to 
a  class  of  men  different  from  Cephalus,  however :  nowhere  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature  can  be  found  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  unmitigated  ennui  produced  by  political  stagnation^ 
by  the  absence  of  any  religion  or  morality  whatever,  and  by 
the  practice  of  mere  sensuality.  In  Mimnermus  we  have  the 
prostrate  tone  of  the  worst  Oriental,  combined  with  Greek 
delicacy  of  intellect  and  artistic  expression.     The  following 
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passage  may  be  cited  as  at  once  illustrative  of  his  peculiar 
lamentation^  and  also  of  his  poetical  merits  :^ — 

'^  What 's  life  or  pleasore  wanting  Aphrodite  ? 

When  to  the  gold-haired  goddess  cold  am  I, 
When  loye  and  love's  soft  gSts  no  more  delight  me, 

Nor  stolen  dalliance,  then  I  fain  would  die  I 
Ah  I  fur  and  lovely  bloom  the  flowers  of  youth ; 

On  men  and  maids  they  beantifidly  smile : 
But  soon  comes  doleful  eld,  who,  void  of  ruth. 

Indifferently  afflicts  the  fair  and  vile : 
Then  cares  wear  out  the  heart ;  old  eyes  forlorn 

Scarce  reck  the  very  sonshine  to  behold — 
Unloved  by  youths,  of  every  maid  the  scorn, — 

So  hard  a  lot  God  lays  upon  the  old." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  fragments  of  Mim- 
nermus  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  series  of  elegies 
addressed  to  a  flute-player  called  Nanno.  They  are  worthy 
of  such  a  subject.  Nanno,  according  to  one  account,  did  not 
return  the  passion  of  the  poet. 

In  Mimnermus,  however  affected  or  morbid  he  may  have 
been,  we  yet  obser\'^e  a  vein  of  meditation  upon  life  and  destiny, 
which  prepares  us  for  the  more  distinctly  gnomic  poets.  Con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  Greek  philosophy,  Mimnermus  antici- 
pates the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Hedonists  and  Epicureans.  In 
other  words,  he  represents  a  genuine  view  of  life  adopted  by 
the  Greeks.  Horace  refers  to  him  as  an  authority  in  these 
well-known  lines : — 

''  Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque 
NU  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque,'' 

on  which  the  scholiast  observes  that  the  elegiac  poet  *^  agreed 
with  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans." 

Next  to  Mimnermus  in  point  of  time  is  Solon.  Perhaps  the 
verses  of  this  great  man  were  among  his  least  important  pro- 
ductions. Yet  their  value,  in  illustrating  the  history  of  Athens, 
would  have  been  inestimable,  had  they  been  preserved  to  us  in 
a  more  perfect  state.  "  There  is  hardly  anything,"  says  Grote, 
**  more  to  be  deplored,  amidst  the  lost  treasures  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  than  the  poems  of  Solon ;  for  we  see  by  the  remaining 
fragments  that  they  contained  notices  of  the  public  and  social 
phenomena  before  him,  which  he  was  compelled  attentively  to 
study,  blended  with  the  touching  expression  of  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings,  in  the  post,  alike  honourable  and  difficult,  to 

^  This  and  some  other  hitherto  unpaUiahed  vene  tranalatioiia  we  have 
been  kindly  aUowed  to  uae  by  their  author. 
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which  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  had  exalted  him."  The 
interest  of  Solon  as  a  gnomic  poet  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  two  most  distinguished  Nomothetse  of  Hellas, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  conversed  familiarly  with  the  great 
Lydian  monarch,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  resist  the  ascend- 
ency of  Piflistratus.  Thus  Solon  bore  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  most  important  affairs  of  the  period  to  which  the  gnomic 
poetry  belongs.  Its  politics,  diplomacy,  and  social  theories,  its 
constitutional  systems  and  philosophy,  were  perfectly  familiar 
to  him,  and  received  a  strong  impress  from  his  vigorous  mind. 
It  is  thought  that  his  poems  belong  to  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  yet  they  embody  the  same  sentiments  as  those  which 
Herodotus  refers  to  his  old  age,  and  express  in  the  looser  form 
of  elegiac  verse  the  gist  of  those  apophthegms  which  were 
ascrib^  to  him  as  one  of  the  seven  sages.  Literature  and  poli- 
tics were  almost  identical  at  this  period  among  the  Greeks; 
their  philosophy  was  gained  in  actual  life  and  by  commerce 
with  men  of  all  descriptions.  The  part  which  Tyrtseus,  Alceeus, 
Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  and  ArchUochus  played  in  the  history 
of  their  States  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to.  Simonides 
of  Amorgos  founded  a  colony;  Theognis  represented  a  large 
and  important  party.  But  Solon,  more  than  any  of  these  men, 
combined  a  prominent  public  life  with  letters.  Nor  are  we  in- 
dined  to  agree  with  Grote  in  depreciating  the  poetical  value  of 
his  verses.  Some  of  them  are  very  fine  and  forcible.  The 
description,  for  example,  of  the  storm  which  sweeps  away  the 
clouds,  and  leaves  a  sunny  sky  (Frag.  13,  ed.  Bergk.),  is  full  of 
noble  imagery.  The  first  three  fragments  of  Solon's  elegies 
form  part  of  the  ode  which  he  recited  in  theroarket-place  of 
Athens,  when  he  braved  the  penalty  of  death,  and  urged  his 
feUow-citizens  "  to  rise  and  fight  for  the  sweet  isle  of  Salamis." 
These  lines  are  followed  by  a  considerable  fragment  of  great 
importance,  which  describes  the  misery  of  ill-governed  and 
seditious  Athens.  Among  the  sayings  attributed  to  Solon  (Diog. 
Laer.  i.  63)  is  one  which  gives  the  keynote  to  this  poem.  When 
asked  what  made  an  orderly  and  well-constituted  State,  he 
answered,  "  When  the  people  obey  the  rulers,  and  the  rulers 
obey  the  laws."  The  paraphrase  which  we  subjoin  exhibits 
in  strong  contrast  the  difference  between  Dysnomia  and 
Eunomia,  as  conceived  by  the  Athenian  lawgiver.  Demos- 
thenes, who  used  the  name  of  Solon  on  all  occasions  with  vast 
rhetorical  effect,  quotes  these  lines  in  a  celebrated  passage  of 
the  speech  De  Fals.  Leg,  254 : — **  The  citizens  seek  to  overthrow 
the  State  by  love  of  money,  by  following  indulgent  and  self- 
seeking  demagogues,  who  neglect  religion  and  pervert  the  riches 
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of  the  temples.  Yet  justice,  silent  but  aU-seeing,  will  in  time 
bring  vengeance  on  them  for  these  things.  War,  want,  civil 
discord,  slavery,  are  at  our  gates ;  and  all  these  evils  threaten 
Athens  because  of  her  lawlessness.  Whereas  good  laws  and 
government  set  all  the  State  in  order,  chain  the  hands  of  evil- 
doers, make  rough  places  plain,  subdue  insolence,  and  blast  the 
budding  flowers  of  At^,  set  straight  the  crooked  ways  of  tortuous 
law,  root  out  sedition,  quell  the  rage  of  strife ;  under  their  good 
influence  all  things  are  fair  and  wise  with  men."  Thus  early 
and  emphatically  was  the  notion  of  balance  enunciated  among 
the  Greeks ;  it  formed  the  ruling  principle  of  their  philosophy  as 
well  as  of  their  politics ;  for  the  fitfSiv  &yav  of  Solon  corresponded 
to  the  /MTpov  of  the  Ionic  physicians,  and  contained  withm  itself 
the  germ  of  Aristotle's  ethical  system,  no  less  than  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  Plato's  Bepvblic.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  fragments 
Solon  describes  the  amount  of  power  which  he  would  have  in- 
trusted to  the  Athenian  Demus ;  in  the  ninth  he  prophesies  the 
advent  of  a  despot:  ''From  storm  clouds  descend  furious  snow  and 
hail,  and  thunder  is  bom  of  bright  lightning ;  so  great  men  pro- 
duce the  overthrow  of  States,  and  into  the  bondage  of  a  despot's 
power  the  people  fall  unwittingly.  Easy  it  is  to  raise  the  storm, 
but  hard  to  curb  the  whirlwind ;  yet  must  we  now  take  thought 
of  all  these  things."  Fragment  the  second  contains  a  further 
warning  on  the  subject  of  impending  tyranny.  The  power  of 
Pisistratus  was  growing  to  a  head,  and  Solon  told  the  Athenians 
that  if  he  proved  despotic  they  would  have  no  one  but  them- 
selves to  blame  for  it.  The  remaining  fragments  of  Solonian 
poetry  are  more  purely  meditative.  "Bright  daughters  of 
Mercury  and  Oljonpian  Zeus,"  he  begins,  "Pierian  Muses! 
hear  my  prayer.  Grant  me  wealth  from  the  blessed  gods,  and 
from  all  men  a  good  name.  May  I  be  sweet  to  my  fnend  and 
bitter  to  my  foe ;  revered  by  the  one  and  dreaded  by  the  other. 
Money  I  desire,  but  no  ill-gotten  gain :  for  the  wealth  that  the 
gods  give  lasts,  and  fleets  not  away ;  but  the  fruits  of  insolence 
and  crime  bring  vengeance — sure  though  slow.  Zeus  seeth  all 
things,  and  like  a  wind  scattering  the  clouds,  which  shakes  the 
deep  places  of  the  sea,  and  rages  over  the  corn-land,  and  comes 
at  last  to  heaven,  the  seat  of  gods,  and  makes  a  clear  sky  to  be 
seen,  whereupon  the  sun  breaks  out  in  glory,  and  the  clouds  are 
gone — so  is  the  vengeance  of  Zeus.  He  may  seem  to  forget, 
but  sooner  or  later  he  strikes ;  perchance  the  guilty  man 
escapes,  yet  his  blameless  children  or  remote  posterity  pay  the 
penalty."  Two  points  are  noticeable  in  this  passage :  &rst,  the 
dread  of  ill-gotten  gain ;  and  secondly,  the  conception  of  im- 
placable justice.  There  was  nothing  which  the  Greeks  more 
dreaded  and  detested  than  wealth  wmch  had  been  procured  by 
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fraud.  They  were  so  sensitive  upon  this  point  that  even  Plato 
and  Aristotle  I'egaided  usury  as  criminal,  unnatural,  and  sure  to 
bring  calamity  upon  the  money-lender.  Thus  ChUon  the  Lace- 
demonian sage  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Choose  loss  rather 
than  dishonourable  gain:  for  the  one  will  hurt  you  for  the 
moment,  the  other  will  never  cease  to  be  a  curse."  There  are 
few  of  the  seven  sages  who  have  not  at  least  one  maxim  bear- 
ing on  this  point  It  would  seem  as  if  the  conscience  of 
humanity  were  touched  at  a  very  early  period  by  super- 
stitious scruples  of  this  kind.  The  Jewish  law  contains  warn- 
ings similar  to  those  of  Solon ;  and  among  our  own  people  it 
is  commonly  believed  that  unlawful  wealth,  especially  money 
taken  from  the  devil,  or  property  wrested  from  the  church,  is 
disastrous  to  its  owner,  and  incapable  of  being  long  retained 
in  the  possession  of  his  family.  Theognis  expresses  nearly 
the  same  sentiments  as  Solon  in  the  following  verses : — "  He' 
who  gets  wealth  firom  Zeus  by  just  means,  and  with  hands  un- 
stained, will  not  lose  it ;  but  if  he*acquire  it  wrongfully,  cove- 
tously, or  hy  false  swearing,  though  it  may  seem  at  first  to 
bring  him  gain,  at  last  it  turns  to  calamity,  and  the  mind  of 
Heaven  prevails.  But  these  things  deceive  men,  for  the  blessed 
gods  do  not  always  take  vengeance  on  crime  at  the  moment 
of  its  being  committed;  but  one  man  in  his  person  pays  for  a 
bad  deed,  another  leaves  disaster  hanging  over  his  own  children, 
a  third  avoids  justice  by  death."  Botii  Solon  and  Theognis, 
it  will  be  observed,  express  emphatically  their  belief  in  a 
vengeance  of  Heaven  falling  upon  the  children,  and  the  children's 
children,  of  offenders.  This  conception  of  doom  received  its 
most  splendid  illustration  at  the  hands  of  the  tragic  poets,  and 
led  phUosophers  like  Empedocles  to  devise  systems  of  expiation 
and  purification,  by  means  of  which  ancestral  guilt  might  be 
purged  away,  and  the  soul  be  restored  to  its  pristine  blameless- 
ness.  Theognis  in  another  firagment  (731-752)  discusses  this 
doctrine,  and  calls  in  question  its  justice.  He  takes  it  for 
granted,  as  a  thing  too  obvious  to  be  disputed,  that  children 
suffer  for  their  fathers  sin,  and  argues  with  Zeus  about  the 
abstract  right  and  policy  of  this  law,  suggesting  that  its  severity 
is  enough  to  make  men  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  such 
imjust  governors.  The  inequality  of  the  divine  rule  had  ap- 
peared in  the  same  light  to  Hesiod  and  Homer  (see  Iliad,  xiiL 
631 ;  Hesiod,  Op.  ei  Dies,  270).  But  it  is  in  the  gnomic  poets 
that  we  first  discover  a  tendency  to  reason  calmly  upon  such 
questions :  the  wedge  of  philosophical  scepticism  was  being 
inserted  into  the  old  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  Greek  race. 
Yet  in  some  respects  these  gnomic  poets  represent  even  a  more 
gloomy  view  of  human  destinies  than^the  epic  poets.  Solon  says. 
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"  It  is  fate  that  bringeth  good  and  bad  to  men ;  nor  can  the  gifts 
of  the  immortals  be  refused ;"  and  in  Theognis  we  find,  "  No 
man  is  either  wealthy  or  poor,  mean  or  noble,  without  the  help 
of  the  gods."  ..."  Pray  to  the  gods ;  nought  happens  to  man 
of  good  or  ill  without  the  gods."  ...  "No  one,  Cymus,  is 
himself  the  cause  of  loss  and  gain  -,  but  of  both  these  the  gods 
are  givers."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  passages,  in 
which  the  same  conception  of  the  divine  government  aa  that  for 
which  Plato  (Be^.  p.  379)  blamed  Homer  is  set  forth ;  but  the 
gnomic  poets  go  beyond  this  simple  view.  They  seem  to 
regard  Heaven  as  a  jealous  power,  and  superstitiously  believe 
all  changes  of  fortune  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  god 
anxious  to  delude  human  expectations.  This  theology  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  Solonian  maxim,  that  you  ought  not  to  judge  of 
a  man's  happiness  until  his  death :  "  for,"  in  the  language  of 
Herodotus,  "  there  are  many  to  whom  Grod  has  first  displayed 
good  fortune,  and  whom  he  afterwards  has  rooted  up  and  over- 
thrown." 

Thus  Solon  moralizes  in  his  elegies  upon  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life : — "  Danger  lies  everywhere,  nor  can  a  man  say 
where  he  will  end  when  he  begins;  for  he  who  thinks  that 
he  will  fare  well  comes  to  grief;  and  often  when  a  man  is  at 
his  worst.  Heaven  sends  him  good  luck,  and  he  ends  prosper- 
ously." It  must  however  be  observed  that  Solon  in  no  passage 
of  his  elegiac  poems  alludes  distinctly  to  the  intervention  of  a 
jealous  or  malicious  destiny.  He  is  rather  deeply  impressed 
with  the  imcertainty  of  human  affairs — an  uncertainty  which 
th^  events  of  his  own  life  amply  illustrated,  and  which  he  saw 
displayed  in  every  town  about  him.  Simonides  repeats  the  same 
strain  of  despondency,  moralizing  (Frag.  2,  ed.  Gaisford)  upon 
the  mutabilities  of  life,  and  exclaiming  with  a  kind  of  horror : 
"  One  hideous  Charybdis  swallows  all  things — ^wealth  and 
mighty  virtue."  The  tone  of  belief  was  very  low  and  insufii- 
cient  at  this  period  in  Greece.  The  old  simplicity  of  life  was 
passing  away,  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  revealed  her  broader 
horizons,  her  loftier  aims,  and  her  rational  sources  of  content 
We  have  seen  how  Mimnermus  moralized  upon  the  woes  of 
age.  Solon,  whose  manliness  contrasts  in  every  other  respect 
with  the  effeminacy  and  languor  of  the  Colophonian  poet^  gave 
way  to  the  same  kind  of  melancholy  when  he  cried,  "  No  mor- 
tal man  is  truly  blessed ;  but  all  are  wretched  whom  the  sun 
beholds."  What  can  be  more  despairing  than  the  lamentations 
of  Simonides  1 — "  Few  and  evil  are  our  days  of  life ;  but  ever- 
lasting is  the  sleep  which  we  must  sleep  beneath  the  earth."  .  . 
.  .  "  Small  is  the  strength  of  man,  and  invincible  are  his  sor- 
rows ;  grief  treads  upon,  the  heels  of  grief  through  his  short 
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life ;  and  death,  which  no  man  shuns,  hangs  over  him  at  last : 
to  this  bourne  come  the  good  and  bad  alike/'  In  the  midst  of 
this  uncertainty  and  gloom  Theogms  cannot  find  a  rule  of  right 
conduct.  ^  Nothing/'  he  says, "  is  defined  by  Heaven  for  mortals, 
nor  any  way  by  which  a  man  may  walk  and  please  immortal 
powers."  Nor  can  we  point  to  any  more  profoundly  wretched 
expression  of  misery  than  the  following  elegy  of  the  same  poet : 
"  It  is  best  of  all  things  for  the  sons  of  earth  not  to  be  bom, 
nor  to  see  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  or  after  birth  to  pass  as 
soon  as  possible  the  gates  of  death,  and  to  lie  deep  doyra 
beneath  a  weight  of  earth/'  This  sentiment  is  repeated  by 
Bacchylides,  and  every  student  of  Greek  tragedy  knows  what 
sjdendid  use  has  been  made  of  it  by  Sophocles  in  one  of 
the  choruses  of  CEdipvs  Coloneus.  Afterwarcls  it  passed  into  a 
commonplace.  Two  Euripidean  fragments  embody  it  in  words 
not  very  different  from  those  of  Theogms,  and  Cicero  is  said  to 
have  translated  it.  Truly  the  people  were  walking  in  darkness ; 
and  it  is  niarvellous  that  men,  conscious  of  utter  ignorance,  and 
believing  themselves  to  be  the  sj)ort  of  almost  malignant  deities, 
could  have  grown  so  nobly  and  maintained  so  high  a  moral 
standard  as  that  of  the  Greek  race. 

The  remaining  fragments  of  Solon  contain  the  celebrated 
lines  upon  the  Ufe  of  Man,  which  he  divides  into  ten  periods, 
of  seven  years.  He  rebuked  Mimnermus  for  wishing  to  make 
sixty  the  tenn  of  human  life,  and  bade  him  add  another  decade. 
We  also  possess  some  amorous  verses  of  very  questionable 
character,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  his  early  y outL  The 
prudes  of  antiquity  were  scandalized  at  Solon,  a  lawgiver  and 
sage,  for  having  penned  these  couplets.  The  Libertines  rejoiced 
to  place  so  respectable  a  name  upon  their  list  of  worthies.  To 
the  student  of  history  they  afford,  in  a  compact  form,  some 
insight  into  the  pursuits  and  objects  of  an  Athenian  man  of 
pleasure.  Plato  quotes  one  couplet  in  the  Lysis,  and  the  author 
of  the  dialogue  rtpl  ipiirw,  attributed  to  Lucian,  makes  use  of 
the  same  verses  to  prove  that  Solon  was  not  exempt  from  the 
passion  for  which  he  is  apologizing.  Apuleius  mentions  another 
as  '' lascivissimus  ille  versus."  On  the  whole,  although  the 
most  considerable  of  these  elegies  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
Theognis,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity. 
Solon  displays  no  asceticism  in  his  poetry,  or  in  anything  that 
is  recorded  of  his  life  or  sayings.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived 
as  a  Greek  among  Greeks,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  any  of  their 
social  customs. 

Passing  from  Solon  .to  Phocylides  we  find  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tone  of  social  philosophy.  Phocylides  was  a  native  of 
Miletus,  who  lived  between  550  and  490  b.c.    If  Mimnemus 
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represents  the  efifeminacy  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Phocylides 
displays  a  kind  of  prosaic  worldly  wisdom,  for  which  the  lonians 
were  celebrated.  He  is  thoroughly  bourgeois,  to  use  a  modem 
phrase;  contented  with  material  felicity,  shrewd,  safe  in  his 
opinions,  and  gifted  with  great  common  sense.  Here  are  some 
of  his  maxims : — "  First  get  your  living,  and  then  think  of 
getting  virtue."  .  .  .  "What  is  the  advantage  of  noble  birth, 
if  favour  follow  not  the  speech  and  counsel  of  a  man  ?"  .  .  . 
"  The  middle  classes  are  in  many  ways  best  off;  I  wish  to  be 
of  middle  rank  in  the  State."  Aristotle  (Pol.  iv.  9.  7)  quotes 
the  last  of  these  sayings  with  approbation.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
Ionian  sentiment.  Two  of  his  genuine  fragments  contain  the 
germ  of  Greek  ideas  which  were  destined  to  be  widely  deve- 
loped and  applied  by  the  greatest  thinkers  of  Greece.  One  of 
these  describes  the  Greek  conception  of  a  perfect  State: — "A 
small  city,  set  upon  a  rock,  and  well  governed,  is  better  than 
all  foolish  Nineveh."  We  here  recognise  the  practical  wisdom  and 
thorough  solidity  of  Greek  good  sense.  Wealth,8ize,and  splendour 
they  regarded  as  stumbling-blocks  and  sources  of  weakness.  To 
be  compact  and  well  governed  expressed  their  ideal  of  social 
felicity.  Plato  in  the  Bepvhlic,  and  Aristotle  in  the  Politics, 
carry  the  thought  expressed  in  this  couplet  of  PhocyUdes  to  its 
utmost  logical  consequences.  Again  he  says,  '*  In  justice  the 
whole  of  virtue  exists  entire."  This  verse,  which  has  also 
been  incorporated  into  the  elegies  of  Theognis,  was  probably 
the  common  property  of  many  early  moralisto.  Aristotle  quotes 
it  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Ethics  with  the  preface :  Ac^  koI 
irapoifiiap6fi€voi  ifiafAev.  It  might  be  placed  as  a  motto  on  the 
first  page  of  Plato's  Republic,  for  justice  is  regarded  by  Plato  as 
the  architectonic  virtue  which  maintains  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  State.  Phocylides  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  the 
ancients.  Though  few  genuine  fragments  of  his  sayings  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  there  is  a  long  and  obviously 
spurious  poem  which  bears  his  name.  Some  moralist  of 
the  Christian  period  has  endeavoured  to  claim  for  his  half- 
Jewish  precepts  the  sanction  of  a  great  and  antique  authority. 
The  greater  number  of  those  which  we  may  with  sediety  accept  as 
genuine  are  prefaced  by  the  words  kqX  r6y€  ^KvAiScoi,  forming 
an  integral  part  of  a  hexameter.  Phocylides  was  author  of  an 
epigram  in  imitation  of  one  ascribed  to  Demodocus,  which  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  having  famished  Person  with  the  model 
of  his  well-known  lines  on  Hermann.  He  also  composed  an 
epigrammatic  satire  on  women,  in  which  he  compares  them  to 
four  animals,  a  dog,  a  bee,  a  pig,  and  a  horse,  in  tifie  style  of  the 
poem  by  Simonides  of  Amorgos. 
To  enter  at  length  into  a  criticism  of  the  long  and  exqidsitely 
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satirical  iambic  poem  of  Simonides  the  elder  would  be  out  of 
place.  But  we  cannot  refiain  from  observing,  by  the  way,  how 
much  of  Ionian  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  the  family  and 
the  sexual  relations  is  contained  in  it.  Many  lines  remind  us 
of  the  bitterest  Euripidean  sarcasms,  nay,  Euripides  may  be 
said  to  have  quoted  them.  The  Ionian  race,  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Asiatic  nations,  conceived  a  very  low  opinion  of 
women,  and  treated  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their 
attaining  any  intellectual  eminence  or  even  physical  vigour. 
Among  the  Dorians  the  reverse  held  good;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  Oreek  families  on  th^  point  furnished  both 
the  comic  writers  and  the  moralists  of  Athens  with  much  matter 
for  ridicule  and  meditation.  Simonides,  it  must  be  allowed, 
gives  to  good  women  a  fair  share  of  commendation. 

Xenophanes,  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  has  left  some  elegies  of  a  gnomic 
character,  which  illustrate  another  point  in  the  Ionian  intellect. 
While  Phocylides  celebrated  the  superiority  of  comfort  and  the 
soUd  goods  of  life,  Xenophanes  endeavoured  to  break  down  the 
prejudice  in  flavour  of  mere  physical  advantages,  and  to  assert 
the  absolute  pre-eminence  of  intellectual  power.  In  his  second 
fragment  (ed.  Beigk.)  he  says,  "  You  give  all  kinds  of  honours — 
pmedence  at  festivals,  pensions,  and  public  maintenance — ^to 
nmneis,  boxers,  pentathletes,  wrestlers,  pancratists,  and  chario- 
teers, who  bear  away  the  prize  at  Olympia ;  yet  these  men  are 
not  80  worthy  of  reward  as  I  am,  for  better  than  the  strength  of 
men  or  horses  is  our  wisdom.  What  is  the  use  of  all  this 
muscular  development  ?  It  wiU  not  improve  the  constitution 
of  the  State  or  increase  the  revenue."  In  our  paraphrase  we 
have,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  modernized  the  language  of 
Xenophanes ;  but  we  have  preserved  the  meaning  of  an  elegy 
which  admirably  illustrates  the  principles  of  the  Ionian  race, 
and  of  Athens  in  particular,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
Dorians.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  political  moralists  of 
Greece,  blamed  Sparta  and  Thebes  for  training  mere  soldiers 
and  gymnasts  to  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  culture,  thus  re^ 
tarding  the  growth  of  their  constitutional  systems,  and  forcing 
them  to  depend  in  all  emergencies  upon  brute  force.  Had 
all  lonians  been  like  Solon  and  Xenophanes,  had  there  been 
nothing  of  Mimnermns  or  Phocylides  in  their  character,  then 
the  Athenians  might  have  avoided  the  contrary  charge  of 
effeminacy  and  ignobility  of  purpose  and  merely  sesthetical 
superiority,  with  which  they  have  been  taxed. 

Contemporary  vrith  Phocylides  was  Theognis,  a  poet  of  whose 
gnomic  elegies  nearly  fourteen  hundred  lines  are  stiU  extant. 
Some  of  these  are  identical  with  verses  of  Solon,  and  of  other 
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contemporary  writers ;  yet  we  need  not  suppose  that  Theognis 
was  himself  an  imitator.  It  is  fieLr  more  probable  that  all  the 
gnomic  poets  borrowed  from  the  same  sources,  or  embodied  in 
their  couplets  maxims  of  common  and  proverbial  wisdom. 
That  Aristotle  so  regarded  one  of  their  most  important  aphor- 
isms  on  the  architectonic  supremacy  of  justice  we  hare  already 
seen.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  on  what  principle  the  elegies 
which  bear  the  names  of  different  poets  were  assigned  to  them. 
Theognis  covers  more  ground  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
embraces  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  It  has  never  been  ima- 
gined that  the  fragments  we  possess  formed  part  of  an  elaborate 
and  continuous  poem.  They  rather  seem  to  have  been  written 
as  occasion  served  in  order  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the 
moment.  Many  of  them  contain  maxims  of  political  wisdom^ 
and  rules  for  private  conduct  in  the  choice  of  friends ;  others 
seem  to  have  been  composed  for  the  lyre,  in  praise  of  good 
society,  or  wine,  or  beauty ;  again  we  find  discussions  of  moral 
questions,  and  prayers  to  the  gods,  mixed  up  with  lamentations 
on  the  miseries  of  exile  and  poverty ;  a  few  throw  light  upon 
the  personal  history  of  Theognis ;  in  all  cases  the  majority 
are  addressed  to  one  person  called  Cymus. 

Theognis  was  a  noble,  bom  at  Megara  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  His  city,  though  traditionally  subject 
to  the  yoke  of  Corinth,  had  under  the  influence  of  its  aristo- 
cracy acquired  independence.  In  course  of  time  Theagenes,  a 
demagogue,  gained  for  himself  despotical  supremacy,  and  exiled 
the  members  of  the  old  nobility  from  Megara.  He  too  suc- 
cumbed to  popular  force,  and  for  many  years  a  struggle  was 
maintained  between  the  democratic  party,  whom  Theognis 
persistently  styles  KaKol  and  SeiAot,  and  the  aristocracy,  whom 
he  calls  dyaOol  and  l^a-OXoi.  Theognis  himself,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  fragments,  spent  a  long  portion  of  his  life  in 
exile  from  Megara ;  but  before  the  period  of  his  banishment 
he  occupied  the  position  of  friend  and  counsellor  to  Cymus, 
who,  though  clearly  yoimger  than  himself,  seems  to  have  been 
in  some  sense  leader  of  the  Megarian  aristocracy.  A  large 
number  of  the  maxims  of  Theognis  on  State  government  are 
specially  addressed  to  him.  Before  proceeding  to  examine 
these  elegies  in  detail,  we  may  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the 
friendship  of  Theognis  for  Cymus,  which  has  been  much  mis- 
understood. It  must  be  remembered  that  Theognis  was  the 
only  Doric  poet  of  the  gnomic  class — all  the  rest  of  these 
whom  we  have  mentioned  belonging  without  exception  to  the 
Ionian  family  of  the  Greek  race.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
surprised  to  find  some  purely  Dorian  qualities  in  the  poetiy 
of  Theognis,  which  are  missing  in  those  of  the  others.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  invocations  to   Phoebus  and  Artemis, 
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with  which  our  collection  of  fragments  opens ;  but  such,  in  a 
far  more  characteristic  sense,  is  the  whole  relation  of  the  poet 
to  his  Mend.  From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  the  custom 
among  the  Dorian  tribes  for  men  distinguished  in  war  or  state- 
craft to  select  among  the  youths  one  comrade,  who  stood  to 
them  in  the  light  of  pupil  and  squire.  In  Crete  this  process 
of  election  was  attended  with  rites  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and 
at  Sparta  the  names  of  ^amrqhq^  and  otnys,  or  "  inbreather"  and 
''listener,**  were  given  to  the  pair.  They  grew  up  together," the 
elder  teaching  to  the  younger  all  he  knew,  and  expecting  to 
receive  firom  him  in  return  obedience  and  affection.  In  man- 
hood they  were  not  separated,  but  fought  and  sat  in  the  assembly 
side  by  side,  and  were  regarded  in  all  points  as  each  other* s 
lepiesentatives.  Thus  a  kind  of  chivalry  was  formed,  which, 
Uke  the  modem  chivalry  of  love  and  arms,  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained within  due  limits,  gave  birth  to  nothing  but  honourable 
deeds  and  noble  friendships,  but  which  in  more  degenerate 
days  became  the  curse  and  reproach  of  Hellas.  There  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  Theognis  was  united  to  Cymus  in  the 
purest  bonds  of  Doric  chival^ ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  kind  of  education  which  he  gives  his  friend  (see  1049-1054, 
Theogn.  ed.  Beigk.)  Boys  in  the  Doric  States  were  so  soon 
separated  from  their  home,  and  from  the  training  of  the  family, 
that  some  substitute  for  the  parental  discipline  and  care  was 
requisite.  This  the  institution  to  which  we  have  briefly 
alluded  seems  to  have  to  some  extent  supplied.  A  Spartan 
or  Cretan  settlement  resembled  a  large  public  school,  in  which 
the  elder  boys  choose  their  fags,  and  teach  them  and  protect 
them,  in  return  for  duty,  service,  and  companionship. 

Lines  87-100  describe  the  sincere  and  perfect  afTection,  the 
truthfulness  and  forbearance,  which  the  poet  requires  from 
Cymus.  In  another  passage  (1259-1270)  he  complains  of  the 
changeable  character  of  the  youth,  and  compares  him  to  a 
skittish  horse.  One  of  his  longest,  and,  in  point  of  poetry,  most 
beautiful  elegies,  celebrates  the  immortality  which  his  songs 
win  confer  on  C^rnus  (237-254).  He  tells  his  friend  that  he 
has  given  him  wings  to  fly  with  over  land  and  sea,  that  fair 
young  men  at  festivals  will  sing  of  him  to  sweetly-sounding 
pipes,  and  that  even  Hades  shall  not  prevent  him  from  wander- 
ing on  wings  of  fame  about  the  isles  and  land  of  Hellas  so  long 
as  earth  and  sun  endure.  The  lofty  enthusiasm  and  confidence 
of  these  promises  remind  us  of  Shakespeare's' most  pompous 
sonnets.  Again,  he  bewails  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
this  kind  of  friendship  (1353  and  1369),  or  entreats  Cyrnus 
not  to  let  malicious  slanders  interrupt  their  intimacy.  In 
some  cases  we  cannot  acquit  Theognis  any  more  than  Solon 
of  licentiousness  in  the  expression  of  his  love.    But  the  general 
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tone  of  his  langaage  addressed  to  Cymus  is  so  dignified  and 
sober  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  his  looser  verses  may  refer 
to  another  and  more  scandalous  attachment. 

A  very  ingenious  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Hookham  Frere 
to  reconstruct  the  life  of  Theognis  from  the  fragments  of  his 
elegies.  We  cannot  allow  that  his  suggestions  are  uniformly 
successful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  introduces 
a  great  deal  of  merely  foreign  matter  and  modem  sentiment. 
Yet'  several  points  are  clear  enough,  and  on  some  others  Mr. 
Frere  has  thrown  the  light  of  very  plausible  conjecture.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  such  feats  of  hypercriticism  will  do  well 
to  possess  themselves  of  Theognis  BestUiUtis,  We  will  select 
two  points  for  further  illustration — the  politics  of  Megara  and 
the  private  life  of  the  poet,  so  far  as  they  are  made  clear  to 
us  by  the  fragments,  and  then  revert  to  some  more  general 
questions  of  Greek  morality  which  are  suggested  by  the  reading 
of  these  poems. 

The  first  elegy  of  great  importance  (43-60)  describes  the  state 
of  Megara  when  under  the  control  of  a  democracy.  It  expresses 
the  bitter  hatred  and  contempt  which  the  Greek  nobles  in  a 
Dorian  State  felt  for  the  Perioeci,  or  farmers  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  whom  they  strove  to  keep  beneath  them,  and  to  exclude 
from  all  political  rights : — "  Cymus,  this  city  is  still  a  city,  but 
the  people  are  all  changed,  who  some  time  since  knew  neither 
law  nor  justice,  but  wore  goatskins,  and  dwelt  like  deer  beyond 
the  walls.  Now  they  are  noble,  son  of  Polypas ;  and  the  brave 
of  heretofore  are  base.  Who  can  endure  to  look  upon  these 
things  V  Again  he  says  (1 109-1 114), ''  The  nobles  of  old  days 
are  now  made  base,  and  the  base  are  noble,  ...  a  man  of 
birth  takes  his  bride  from  a  low  man's  house."  In  another 
place  he  complains  that  the  rabble  rule  the  State  with  monstrous 
laws,  that  the  sense  of  shame  has  perished,  and  that  impudence 
and  insolence  lord  it  over  the  land  (289-294).  In  these 
perilous  times  he  compares  the  State  to  a  ship  managed  by 
incompetent  and  unruly  mariners :  the  waves  are  breaking*over 
her,  but  the  sailors  prevent  the  good  pilot  from  guiding  her 
helm,  while  they  make  pillage  of  the  common  good  (667-682). 
This  simile  bears  a  strilang  resemblance  to  the  passage  of  the 
Bepublic  in  which  Plato  compares  a  State  possessed  by  dema- 
gogues and  the  mob  to  an  ill-governed  ship.  Lastly,  says 
Theognis,  "Porters  rule,  and  the  nobles  are  subject  to  the 
basa"  In  this  state  of  disorder  the  very  principles  of  Dorian 
society  are  neglected.  Money  is  regarded  as  the  charter  of 
nobility,  and  no  attempts  are  made  to  maintain  a  generous  breed 
of  citizens.  "  We  are  careful,"  he  says  (183-1 96),  "  to  select  the 
best  race  of  horses  and  the  like,  but  a  noble  man  doubts  not  about 
marrying  a  mean  woman  if  she  bring  him  money ;  nor  does  a 
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woman  reject  the  suit  of  a  mean  man  if  he  be  rich.  Wealth  is 
honoured ;  wealth  has  confused  our  blood."  This  passage  has 
great  interest,  both  as  showing  the  old  prejudices  of  the  Dorian 
aristocracy,  and  also  as  proving  that  a  new  order  of  things  was 
b^inning  in  Greece.  Even  the  Dorian  States  could  not  resist 
the  progress  of  commerce  and  republican  institutions ;  and 
little  M^ara,  situated  between  mercantile  Corinth  and  demo- 
cratic Athens,  had  but  small  power  to  stem  the  tide.  But  the 
party  of  Theognis  were  not  always  out  of  power.  When  Cymus 
and  his  friends  held  sway  in  Megara,  he  gives  them  this  advice 
(847-850) :  "  Trample  on  the  empty-headed  rabble ;  strike 
them  with  the  stinging  goad;  and  put  a  galling  yoke  upon 
their  neck,  for  never  shall  you  find  so  despot-loving  a  Demus  in 
the  whole  earth."  That  he  had  frequent  cause  to  apprehend 
the  riaing  of  some  tyrant  from  the  body  of  the  people  may  be 
noticed  in  the  fragments.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  in  our 
arrangement  (39-42)  occurs  this  elegy  : — "  Cymus,  this  city  is 
pregnant ;  but  I  fear  that  it  will  bring  forth  a  man  to  chastise 
our  evil  violence."  He  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  axioms  of 
the  oligarchical  State  theory :  the  nobility,  he  says,  never  ruined 
a  city;  it  is  only  when  base  leaders  get  the  upper  hand,  and  wrest 
justice  in  order  to  indulge  the  populace  and  make  their  own 
gain,  that  civil  dissension  and  ruin  ensue.  Tyrants  were  as 
hateful  to  the  true  oligarchs  as  a  democracy,  and  Theognis  in 
one  place  actually  advises  tyrannicide :  "  To  lay  low  a  despot 
who  consumes  the  people  is  no  sin,  and  will  not  be  punished 
by  the  gods"  (1181).  This  sentiment  corresponds  with  the 
couplet  of  Simonides  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  with 
the  apophthegms  of  several  of  the  sages. 

Theognis,  seeing  Cymus  environed  with  political  difficulties, 
thought  fit  to  funush  him  with  rules  of  conduct.  He  was  very 
particular  about  the  choice  of  proper  friends.  One  elegy 
(31-38),  in  which  he  discourses  on  the  desirability  of  consorting 
with  none  but  the  best  company,  and  of  avoiding  the  contagion 
of  low  comrades,  attained  a  wide  celebrity  among  the  Greeks. 
So  much  of  their  life  was  spent  in  public,  and  so  much  of  their 
education  depended  on  society,  that  the  question  of  social  inter- 
course was  one  of  paramount  importance.  Plato  in  Merio, 
Xenophon  in  the  Memorabilia,  and  Aristotle  in  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Ethics,  all  make  use  of  these  verses : — "  Come  not  into 
the  company  of  bad  men,  but  cling  always  to  the  good ;  eat  and 
drink  with  them ;  sit  with  them,  and  seek  to  please  those  who 
have  great  power.  For  from  the  noble  you  will  learn  what  is 
noble ;  but  if  you  mix  with  base  men  you  wiU  lose  the  wits  you 
have."  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  lo-^Aot  and 
aya^oft  Theognis  meant  the  men  of  his  own  party.    The  "  good  " 
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and  "  noble "  were  men  of  birth,  wealth,  breeding,  and  power, 
on  whom,  by  prejudice  and  habit,  he  conferred  these  moral 
titles.  In  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  words  acquired  a 
more  ethical'significance,  the  philosophers  were  able  to  appro- 
priate maxims  of  worldly  prudence  to  their  own  more  elevated 
purposes ;  nor  were  they  even  in  the  times  of  Theognis  other 
than  ambiguous,  for  the  identification  of  aristocratic  position 
and  moral  worth  was  so  conventionally  complete,  that  words 
which  wei'e  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  one  sense  had  an  eqiial 
application  in  the  other.  In  another  elegy  (305-402)  Theognis 
repeats  this  advice,  when  he  observes  that  no  one  is  bom 
utterly  bad  by  nature,  but  that  he  contracts  habits  of  depravity 
from  his  associates.  Here  it  is  obvious  how  much  of  ethical 
meaning  the  words  "good"  and  "bad"  involved,  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Megarian  poet,  and  how  vastly  important  he  con> 
sidered  the  society  of  well-bred  companions  to  be  in  the 
formation  of  character.  A  different  view  of  moral  habits 
seems  to  be  taken  in  another  fragment  (429-438),  where 
Theognis  attributes  more  influence  to  nature  than  to  training : 
— "To  beget  and  rear  a  child,"  he  says,  "is  easier  than  to 
instil  good  principles.  No  one  ever  devised  means  for  making 
fools  wise,  or  bad  men  good.  If  Heaven  had  given  to  the 
sons  of  jEsculapius  the  gift  of  healing  wickedness  and  folly, 
great  fees  would  they  have  earned.  If  you  could  fashion 
or  insert  what  minds  you  liked,  good  men  would  never  have 
bad  sons.  But  no  amoimt  of  teaching  will  make  a  bad  man 
good."  These  verses  are  quoted  both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
with  whose  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  Education  versus  Nature, 
of  rpoif^  as  opposed  to  ^uo-is,  they  had,  of  course,  considerable 
correspondence.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  moral  habits 
and  companionship,  Theognis  thought  fit  to  give  his  pupil  advice 
about  his  deportment  at  the  public  dinners  of  the  Dorians.  At 
these  social  meetings  there  was  ample  scope  for  political  intrigue; 
and  hence  it  followed  that  a  public  man  was  forced  to  be  parti- 
cular about  his  associates.  The  poet  devotes  a  series  of  couplets 
(61-82)  to  this  point,  recommending  Cymns  to  be  reticent,  and 
not  to  communicate  the  whole  of  his  plans  even  to  his  friends. 
He  warns  him  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  faithful  friend.  You 
could  not  find,  he  says  (83-86),  one  shipload  of  really  trust- 
worthy and  incorruptible  men  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Moreover,  nothing  requires  more  skill  than  to  discover  the 
insincerity  of  a  hypocrite  (117-128).  You  may  test  gold  and 
silver,  but  there  are  no  means  of  getting  at  the  thoughts  of  men. 
This  sentiment,  together  with  the  metaphor  of  pinchbeck  metal, 
is  used  by  Euripides  in  Medea  (line  515).  Aristotle  cdso  quotes 
the  passage  in  his  Eudemian  Ethics  (vil  2).  Time,  however, 
says  Theognis  (963-970),  and  experience  and  calamity  are  the 
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iarae  tests  of  Mendship.  If  a  man  will  bear  misfortune  with 
yon,  or  will  help  you  in  a  serious  undertaking,  you  may  then, 
but  not  till  then,  rely  upon  lus  expressions  of  attachment  This 
suspicious  temper  reminds  us  of  the  social  philosophy  of  Mac- 
chiavelli ;  indeed,  Greek  politics  in  no  respect  resembled  those  of 
modem  Italy  more  closely  than  in  the  diplomatic  footing  upon 
whidi  all  the  relations  of  society  were  placed.  There  are 
twoveiy  curious  passages  (213-218  and  1071-1074)  in  which 
Theognis  bids  his  firiend  be  as  much  as  possible  all  things  to 
all  men.  **  Turn  a  different  side  of  your  character/'  he  says, 
"  to  different  men,  and  mix  part  of  their  temper  with  your  own. 
Get  the  nature  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which  looks  exactly  like  the 
rock  it  clings  to :  be  versatile,  and  show  a  variety  of  com- 
plexions." Again,  he  boasts  that  "  among  madmen  I  am  ex- 
ceeding mad ;  but  among  the  just  no  man  is  more  just  than  I 
am."  Nor  is  this  subtlety  to  be  confined  to  friendly  relations 
merely.  In  one  most  Jesuitical  couplet  (363)  Theognis  urges 
his  Mend  *'  to  beguile  his  foe  with  fair  words ;  but  when  he 
has  him  in  his  power,  to  take  full  vengeance  and  to  spare  not." 
As  to  the  actual  events  of  the  life  of  Gymus,  we  know  nothing 
except  what  is  told  us  in  one  of  the  elegies  (805-810),  that  he 
went  as  a  Theorus  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi  We  may  gather 
fix)m  some  expressions  of  the  poet  that  he  was  of  a  rash  and 
haughty  and  unconciliatory  temper. 

Passing  now  to  the  personal  history  of  Theognis,  we  are 
struck  with  his  frequent  lamentations  over  poverty  and  the 
wretchedness  of  exile.  "Miserable  poverty!"  he  cries,  "go 
elsewhere;  prithee  stay  not  with  a  host  that  hates  thee." 
"  Poverty  breaks  the  spirit  of  a  noble  man  more  than  anything, 
more  even  than  age  or  ague.  The  poor  man  is  gagged  and 
bound;  he  cannot  speak  or  act.  .  .  .  Poverty  comes  not  to 
the  market  or  the  law-suits ;  everywhere  she  is  laughed  and 
scoffed  at,  and  hated  by  all  men ;  . . .  mother  she  is  of  helpless- 
ness :  she  breaks  the  spirit  of  a  man  within  his  breast,  so  that 
he  suffers  shame  and  wrong  in  silence,  and  leams  to  lie  and 
cheat  and  do  the  sin  his  soul  abhors.  .  .  .  Wretched  want, 
why,  seated  on  my  shoulders,  dost  thou  debase  body  and  mind 
alike?"  (267,  351,  386,  173-182,  649.)  Wealth,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  cries  with  bitterness,  is  omnipotent  (1117):  "0  wealth ! 
of  gods  the  fairest  and  most  full  of  charm  1  with  thy  help, 
though  I  am  a  mean  man,  I  am  made  noble."  ''Every  one 
honours  a  rich  man  and  slights  a  poor  man :  the  whole  world 
agrees  upon  this  point."  But  the  finest  and  most  satirical  of 
afi  his  poems  on  this  subject  is  one  (699-718)  in  which  he 
says :  "  Most  men  have  but  one  virtue,  and  that  is  wealth ;  it 
would  do  you  no  good  if  you  had  the  self-control  of  Bhada- 
manthus  himself,  or  if  you  knew  more  wiles  than  Sisyphus,  or 
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if  you  could  turn  falsehood  into  truth  with  the  tongue  of  a  Nestor, 
or  if  you  were  more  fleet  of  foot  than  the  children  of  Boreas. 
You  must  fix  your  mind  on  wealth — wealth  alone.  Wealth 
is  almighty."  It  was  poverty  which  gave  its  bitterness  to  exile. 
My  friends,  he  says,  pass  me  by ;  "  no  one  is  the  friend  or  &ith- 
ful  comrade  of  an  exile.  This  is  the  sting  of  exile."  "  I  have  suf- 
fered what  is  as  bad  as  death,  and  worse  than  anything  besides. 
My  friends  have  refused  me  the  assistance  which  they  owed, 
and  I  am  forced  to  try  my  foes  "  (811-814).  Hope,  which  has 
always  been  the  food  and  sustenance  of  exiles,  alone  remained 
to  him.  There  is  one  beautiful  elegy  (1135-1150)  in  which  he 
imitates  Hesiod,  singing  how  faith  and  temperance  and  the 
graces  have  left  the  earth,  how  oaths  are  broken  and  religion  is 
neglected,  how  holiness  hath  passed  away ;  yet,  if  a  pious  man 
remain,  let  him  wait  on  Hope,  to  Hope  pray  always,  to  Hope 
sacrifice  first  and  last. 

Verses  825-830  and  1197-1202  describe  his  condition  while 
living  as  a  poor  man,  stripped  of  his  paternal  farms,  in  Megara, 
The  voice  of  the  harvest  bird  brings  him  sorrow,  for  he  knows 
that  other  men  wiU  reap  his  fields.  How  can  he  pipe  or  sing, 
when  from  the  market-place  he  sees  his  own  land  made  the 
prey  of  revellers  ?  The  same  sense  of  the  res  anffvsta  domi  is 
expressed  in  the  welcome  to  Clearistus.  We  gather  from 
another  elegy  (261-266)  that  Theognis  had  lost  not  only  his 
land,  but  also  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  Her  parents 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  man  less  noble  and  less  worthy  than 
himself.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  get  some  insight  into  his  domestic 
circumstances.  Mr.  Frere  explains  one  fragment  (271-278), 
fuU  of  Lear's  indignation,  by  conjecturing  that  Theognis  had 
left  a  wife  and  children  behind  him  at  Megara  during  his  wan- 
derings, and  had  returned  to  find  them  estranged  and  thankless. 
He  translates  the  firagment  thus : — 

"  One  single  evil,  more  severe  and  rude 
Than  age  or  sickness  or  decrepitude, 
Is  dealt  unequally,  for  him  that  rears 
A  thankless  offspring ;  in  his  latter  years, 
Ungratefullj  requited  for  his  pains, 
A  parsimonious  life  and  thrifty  gains, 
With  toil  and  care  acquired  for  their  behoof; 
And  no  return  I  but  insolent  reproof; 
Such  as  might  scare  a  beggar  from  the  gate, 
A  wretch  unknown,  poor  and  importunate ! 
To  be  reviled,  avoided,  hated,  curst ; 
This  is  the  last  of  evils,  and  the  worst  1 " 

The  same  kind  of  ingenious  conjecture  supplies  us  with  a 
plausible  explanation  of  some  obscure  couplets  (1209-1216),  in 
which  it  appears  that  Theognis,  having  been  taunted  by  a  female 
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slave,  replied  by  making  most  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  servile 
physiognomy,  U  by  toasting  that  among  aU  hia  miseries 
he  had  remained  &  free  man  and  a  noble-minded  gentleman. 
He  often  bids  his  soul  be  strong  and  bear  bad  fortune,  like 

Ulysses  when  he  cried,  TcrAa^c  5^  KpaSirf  koI  Kvvrcpov  aA.Ao  iror' 

rrXiys.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  ease  his  heart  by  praying  for  ven- 
geance, and  indulging  the  hope  that  he  may  live  to  drink  the 
blood  of  his  foes  (349),  and  to  divide  their  property  among  his 
Mends  (562),  That  he  was  kindly  entertained  in  the  various 
States  he  visited,  he  tells  us ;  and  it  is  thought  that  he  received 
the  citizenship  of  Hyblaean  Megara.  Sicily,  Eubcea,  Sparta 
(783-788),  and  Thebes  (1211),  are  specially  mentioned  by  him 
as  his  homes  in  exile.  "Wherever  he  went  he  carried  with  him 
fame,  and  found  a  welcome.  "  Yet,"  says  the  poet, "  no  joy 
of  those  fair  lands  entered  my  soul,  so  far  was  anything  from 
seeming  dearer  than  my  native  land" 

Among  the  elegies  of  general  interest  attributed  to  Theogms, 
none  is  more  beautiful  than  the  following  hymn  to  the  god- 
desses of  Song  and  Beauty,  which  has  been  very  elegantly 
rendered  into  English  verse : — 

''  Muses  and  graces !  daoghters  of  high  Jove, 
When  erst  you  left  your  glorious  seats  above, 
To  bless  the  bridal  of  that  wondrous  pair, 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  fair, 
Te  chanted  forth  a  divine  air : 
'  What  is  good  and  fair 
Shall  ever  be  our  care/ 
Thus  the  burden  of  it  rang : 
(  '  That  shall  never  be  our  care 
Which  is  neither  good  nor  fair.* 
Such  were  the  words  your  lips  immortal  sang.'' 

The  very  essence  of  the  Greek  feeling  for  the  beautiful  is 
expressed  in  these  simple  Unes.  Beauty,  goodness,  and  truth 
were  in  their  minds  almost  convertible  terms ;  and  the  nearest 
approach  which  Plato  made  to  the  conception  of  a  metaphysical 
deity  was  called  by  him  the  Sea  tov  icaXov.  Not  less  Greek  is 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  following  lines  (1027) : — "  Easy 
among  men  is  the  practice  of  wickedness,  but  hard,  friend 
Cymus,  is  the  method  of  goodness."  Theogrds  here  expresses 
very  prosaically  what  Hesiod  and  Simonides  have  both  enunci- 
ated in  noble  verse  (Op.  et  Dies,  285-290,  and  Simonides,  Fray. 
15,  ed.  Graisford).  It  is  noticeable  that  in  his  couplet  to  dyaOhv 
is  used  instead  of  dperrj.  The  thought,  however,  is  the  same ; 
nor  does  it  differ  widely  from  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Aristotelian  "  Hymn  to  Virtue,"  where  we  see  that  what  the 
Greeks  meant  by  this  word  included  not  only  moral  rectitude, 
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but  also  the  labour  of  a  Hercules^  and  all  noble  or  patriotic 
deeds  which  implied  self-devotion  to  a  great  cause. 

The  occasions  for  which  the  elegies  of  this  class  were  composed 
by  Theognis  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  banquets  and  drinking 
parties.  In  the  Dorian  States  of  Greece  it  was  customary  for 
men  to  form  select  clubs,  which  met  together  after  the  public 
meals  for  the  purpose  of  drinking/ conversing,  and  enjoying 
music.  These  friendly  societies  formed  an  appendix  to  the 
national  <l>€i8iTM,  or  public  tables.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  members,  who  were  admitted  by  ballot ;  and  in 
time  the  clubs  acquired  political  importance.  Periander  is 
said  (Ar.  PoL  v.  9.  2)  to  have  abolished  them  in  Corinth  because 
they  proved  favourable  to  aristocracy — no  doubt  by  keeping  up 
the  old  Doric  traditions  which  he  took  pains  to  break  down. 
In  the  verses  of  Theognis  we  are  introduced  to  many  members 
of  his  club  by  name, — Onomacritus,  Glearistus,  Demonax, 
Democles,  Timagoras,  and  doubtless  Gymus.  Of  course  these 
customs  were  not  confined  to  Doric  cities ;  on  the  contraiy,  the 
Symposia  and  Erani  of  the  Athenians  are  more  celebrated  for 
their  wit  and  humour,  while  readers  of  Thucydides  remember 
how  large  a  part  the  clubs  played  in  the  history  of  the  8th 
Book.  But  the  custom  was  systematized,  like  eveiything  else, 
with  greater  rigour  among  the  Dorians.  It  appears  that, 
after  having  eaten,  the  cups  were  filled  and  libations  were  made 
to  the  Doric  patron  Phcsbus  (cf.  Theogn.,  Frag,  i.)  ;  then  came 
the  Gomus  or  drinking-bout ;  flute-players  entered  the  room,  and 
some  of  the  guests  sang  to  the  lyre,  or  addressed  an  elegy  to 
the  company  at  large  or  to  some  particular  person.  These 
fax5ts  may  be  gathered  from  different  fragments  of  Theognis 
(997,  757) ;  but  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  complete  picture  of  one 
of  these  parties  we  may  seek  it  in  an  el^y  of  Xenophanes, 
which  is  so  fresh  emd  pretty  that  we  feel  inclined  to  paraphrase 
it  at  length : — 

"  Now  the  floor  is  cleanly  swept ;  the  hands  of  all  the  guests  are 
washed ;  the  caps  shine  brightly  on  the  board.  Woven  wreaths  and 
fragrant  myrrh  are  carried  round  by  the  attendants,  and  in  the  middle 
stands  a  bowl  full  of  all  that  maketh  dad  the  heart  of  man.  Wine 
too  is  ready  in  reserve,  wine  inexhaostiDle,  honey-sweet  in  jars,  smell- 
ing of  flowers.  Frankincense  breathes  forth  its  perfume  among  the 
revellers,  and  cold  water,  sweet  and  pure,  waits  at  their  side.  lioaves, 
fresh  and  golden,  stand  upon  the  table,  which  groans  with  cheese  and 
rich  honey.  In  the  midst  is  an  altar  hung  about  with  flowers,  and 
singing  and  merriment  resound  throughout  the  house.  First  must 
merry-making  men  address  the  gods  with  holy  songs  and  pure  words ; 
libations  must  they  pour,  and  pray  for  strength  to  act  justly ;  then  may 
they  drink  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry  home  without  a  guide — ^unless 
he  be  far  gone  in  years.    This  also  is  right,  to  speak  of  noble  deeds 
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and  virtue  oyer  our  cnpa ;  not  to  tell  tales  of  giants  or  Titans  or  the 
Centaurs,  mere  fictions  of  oar  grandfathers,  and  foolish  fables." 

It  was  customary  at  these  banquets  to  sing  the  praises  of  youth 
and  to  lament  old  age,  ringing  endless  chtuiges  on  the  refrain 
"  Viyamus  atque  amemus,"  which  antiquity  was  never  weaiy  of 
repeating.  Very  sad  and  pathetic  is  the  tone  of  these  old  songs, 
in  which  the  paean  mingles  with  the  dirge,  for  you1;h  and  the 
grave  are  named  in  the  same  breath,  and  while  we  smell  the 
roses  we  know  that  they  will  wither.  Then  comes  the  end — 
the  cold  and  solitary  tomb,  eternal  frost  and  everlasting  dark- 
ness, to  which  old  age,  the  winter  and  night  of  life,  is  but  a 
melancholy  portaL    Gaudeamus  igitur,  fwvenes  cum  gumus, 

''  To  pleasure,  in  life's  bloom,  yield  we  our  powers, 
While  yet  to  be  and  to  enjoy  are  ours — 
For  swift  as  thought  our  glorious  youth  goes  by, 
Swift  as  the  coursers  that  to  battle  fly, 
Bearing  the  chief  with  quivering  spear  in  hand, 
Madly  careering  o'er  the  rich  corn-land," — 

80  sings  Theognis  (977),  and  with  even  more  of  pathos  he 
exclaims — 

"  Ah  me  I  my  youth  1  alas  for  eld's  dark  day : 
This  comes  apace,  while  that  fleets  fast  away." 

The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  many  other  elegies,  always  with 
the  same  sad  cadence :  "  Ko  man,  as  soon  as  the  earth  coyers 
him,  and  he  goes  down  to  Erebus,  the  home  of  Persephone, 
takes  any  pleasure  in  the  soimd  of  the  Ijrre,  or  the  voice  of  the 
flute-player,  or  in  the  sweet  gifts  of  Dionysus"  (973-976).  At 
another  time  he  reckons  up  the  ills  of  life:  "When  I  am 
drinking  I  take  no  heed  of  soul-consuming  poverty  nor  of 
enemies  who  speak  ill  of  me ;  but  I  lament  delightful  youth 
which  is  forsaking  me,  and  wail  for  grim  old  age  who  cometh 
on  apace"  (1129-1132).  Their  tone  reminds  us  of  Minmer- 
mus,  who  said  the  utmost  when  he  cried — 

"  Zeus  to  Tithonus  gave  a  grievous  ill — 
Undying  age,  than  death  more  horrible  I" 

To  multiply  more  elegies  of  this  description  would  be  useless. 
We  may,  however,  allude  to  an  exquisite  poem  of  Simonides 
(F^.  100,  ed,  Gaisford),  which  combines  the  sweetness  of 
Minmermus  And  the  energy  of  Theognis: — "Nothing  human 
^dures  for  aye.  Well  said  the  bard  of  Chios,  that  like  the 
leaves  so  is  the  race  of  men :  yet  few  who  hear  this  keep  it  in 
their  mind;  for  hope  is  strong  within  the  breast  of  youth. 
When  the  flower  of  youth  lasts,  and  the  heart  of  a  man  is  light, 
he  nurses  idle  thoughts,  hoping  he  never  will  grow  old  or  die ; 
nor  does  he  think  of  sickness  m  good  health.    Fools  are  they 
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who  dream  thus,  nor  know  how  short  are  the  days  of  youth  and 
life.  But  learn  thou  this,  and  live  thy  life  out,  cheering  thy 
soul  with  good  things."  The  tone  of  these  elegies  pervades  a 
great  many  monuments  of  Greek  sculpture.  Standing  before 
the  Genius  of  Eternal  Bepose,  or  the  Genius  of  the  Vatican, 
we  are  surprised  at  the  dumb  sadness  with  which  their  perfect 
beauty  has  been  chastened.  like  the  shade  of  young  Marcellus 
in  Virgil,  they  seem  to  carry  round  them  a  cloud  of  gloom, 
impalpable,  yet  overshadowing  their  youth  with  warnings  and 
anticipations  of  the  tomb. 

With  Theognis  the  list  of  gnomic  poets,  strictly  so  called, 
may  be  said  to  close.  Simonides,  from  whom  we  have  adduced 
some  passages  in  illustration  of  the  elder  elegiac  writers,  sur- 
vived the  bard  of  Megara,  and  even  attained  a  greater  reputation 
at  the  Syracusan  and  Athenian  courts.  How  highly  his 
maxims  were  valued  by  the  moralist  of  the  succeeding  age,  is 
known  by  every  reader  of  the  Protagoras  and  Bepublie  of  Plato. 
But  a  more  detoiled  analysis  of  his  verses  would  be  out  of  place, 
when  we  consider  that  his  chief  fame  rests  upon  epitaphs, 
patriotic  epigrams,  and  lyrical  fragments,— none  of  them  strictly 
gnomic  in  their  character. 

To  modem  readers  the  wisdom  of  the  poets  whom  we  have 
considered  will  perhaps  appear  trite  and  commonplace,  their 
inspiration  tome,  their  style  pedestrian.  But  their  contem- 
porarics  were  far  from  arriving  at  this  criticism.  To  obtain 
distinct  and  abstract  maxims  upon  the  morals  of  society, 
politics  and  education,  was  to  them  a  new  and  inestimable 
privilege.  In  the  gnomic  poets  the  morality  which  had  been 
merely  implicit  cmd  vague  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  received  a 
separate  treatment  and  distinct  expression.  The  wisdom  which 
had  been  gradually  collecting  for  centuries  in  the  Greek  mind, 
was  tersely  and  lucidly  condensed  into  a  few  pregnant  sentences. 
These  sentences  formed  the  starting-points  for  new  syntheses 
and  higher  generalizations,  the  topics  for  enlarged  investigation, 
the  ''  middle  axioms''  between  the  scattered  facts  of  life  and  the 
unity  of  philosophical  system.  We  may  regard  the  gnomic 
poets  with  interest,  partly  on  account  of  the  real,  if  rare,  beauty 
of  some  of  their  frapnents ;  partly  on  account  of  their  historical 
and  illustrative  value ;  partly  because  all  eflForts  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  struggle  for  emancipation,  and  all  stages  in  its  de- 
velopment are  worthy  of  attentive  study.  To  the  sophists,  to 
the  orators,  to  Socrates  and  his  friends,  to  the  tragic  writers,  to 
educated  men  at  laige  in  Hellas,  they  were  authorities  on  moral 
questions ;  and  their  maxims,  which  the  progress  of  the  cen- 
turies has  rendered  commonplace,  appeared  to  them  the  sentences 
of  weightiest  wisdom,  oracles  almost,  and  precepts  inspired  by 
more  than  human  prudence. 
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Art.   III. — 1.    The  Treatment  of  Idiocy  hy  the   Physiological 
Method.     By  Seguin. 

2.  Traitem^ent  Morale  des  Idiotes.    Par  Segqin. 

3.  Maladies  de  F Esprit,     Par  E.  EsQUiROL,     Eevue  des  Deux 

Mondes. 

4.  De  r Idiotic  chez  les  Enfans.     Par  F^Lix  Voism. 

5.  Reports  of  the  Aw,erican  Asylums  for  the  Imbecile, 

6.  Idiot  Asylums.    Edinburgh  Eeview,  1865. 

7.  Des  Principes  qui  doivent  pr^sider  d  riSducation  des  Idiotes. 

Par  M.  Delasiauve. 

8.  A  Mantcal  on  the  Classification,  Training,  and  Education  of 

ike  Feeble-minded,  Imbecile,  and  Idiotic,     By  Duncan  & 
Millard. 

In  every  human  being,  be  he  the  mightiest  or  the  meanest 
among  the  family  of  Adam,  there  exists  a  vast  dimly  lighted 
region  of  unknown  extent  and  unascertained  resources ;  a  world 
of  which  we  as  yet  know  too  little  even  to  define  its  boundaries, 
and  of  which  we  can  only  say,  in  vague  and  general  language, 
that  it  lies  between  mind  and  body,  between  soul  and  sense. 
It  is  a  realm  thick  sown  with  subtle  aflBnities,  thick  peopled 
with  analogy,  hint,  and  suggestion,  some  of  them  of  obscure,  and 
some  of  fearful  import.  Far  off  there  is  a  murmur  as  of  the 
ocean,  and  we  hear  far  inland  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  mighty 
cataract ;  dark  imtracked  woods  are  around  us,  and  through 
them  the  river  of  life  flows  down.  But  who  has  "tracked  that 
river  to  its  unknown  source  ?  Who  through  marsh  and  jungle, 
and  waste  of  whirling  burning  sand,  has  won  his  way  to  the 
centre  of  this  mysterious  realm,  and  there  ascended  some  height 
of  vantage  commanding  it  from  sea  to  sea  ? 

All  that  we  as  yet  know  of  our  own  nature  tends  to  awaken 
sunnises  as  vague  and  wild  as  were  those  of  Cortez  when  he 
gazed 

"  Silent  upon  a  peak  of  Darien/' 

and  yet  if  we  wish  to  know  anything  of  man  as  he  really 
is,  if  we  would  desire,  amid  the  complications  of  an  incomplete 
and  struggling  existence,  to  be  truly  useful  and  helpful  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  we  must  learn  not  to  turn  aside  from 
Humanity  under  its  more  strange  and  conflicting  aspects. 
We  must  be  content  to  grow  as  faimliar  with  its  every  chamber 
as  we  might  be  with  the  rooms  of  some  old  memory-haunted 
house  where  we  have  played  in  childhood,  and  dreamed  away 
the  golden  hours  of  youth.  And  in  this  "  our  breathing  house 
not  made  with  hands,"  we  shall  doubtless  find  not  only  fair 
parlours  looking  upon  a  summer  garden,  but  many  dark  closets. 
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many  long  drearily-echoing  corridors,  many  passages  that  end 
in  nothing.  We  shall  come  suddenly  upon  windows  that  open 
upon  heaven  itself,  and  find  that  here  also,  as  in  the  vision  of 
the  Pilgrim,  is  a  gateway  "  that  leadeth  unto  helL" 

This  region  has  in  ages  less  enlightened  than  our  own  been 
ahnost  given  up  to  the  charlatan  and  the  fanatic,  and  even  in 
our  own  days  we  have  seen  fantastic  tricks  played  within  it 
both  by  the  mesmerist  and  the  revivalist,  and  known  things 
done  that  were  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep.  But  surely 
the  time  has  come  when  all  fact  has  grown  too  valuable  to  the 
true  thinker  to  be  ignored  or  passed  over  because  it  happens  to 
be  inconvenient  and  hard  to  fit  in  to  some  already  established 
system.  Man's  complex  nature  encloses  within  it  many  facts, 
startling,  hard  to  classify,  or  to  bring  under  a  general  law,  and 
some  of  these  we  must  be  content  to  accept  and  to  acquiesce  in, 
to  receive  them  as  self-asserting  facts,  and  to  let  them  lie  quietly 
alongside  of  others  that  seem  to  oppose  and  contradict  them. 
We  believe  that  physiology,  approached  in  this  spirit,  is  the  true 
antidote  to  materifidism,  and  that  the  more  we  learn  of  the  soul's 
dependence  upon  the  body,  the  more  we  recognise  its  actual, 
if  not  entire  subjugation  to  the  oiganism  it  has  to  work 
through,  the  more  thoroughly  we  shall  believe  in  the  soul's 
distinct  existence,  and  separate  power  and  freedom.  When  we 
have  learnt  all  that  is  at  present  known  about  brain  and  cell, 
and  nerve  and  tissue,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  extended,  and 
not  in  any  degree  exhausted,  the  study  of  the  rational,  afiection- 
ate  man.  Nay,  we  shall  find  him  rather  grown  than  lessened 
in  our  eyes  by  researches  that  some  may  deem  too  curious.  To 
say  that  such  em  instinct  or  emotion  belongs  to  the  animal  part 
of  our  nature  is  thought  to  convey  a  certain  sense  of  disparage- 
ment, but  what  if  we  can  prove  that  the  range  of  feelings  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  classify  are  connected  as  intimately  with 
the  highest  as  they  are  with  the  lowest  region  of  our  nature, — 
what  if  we  can  establish  by  the  very  light  which  the  late  re- 
searches on  imbecility  cast,  that  the  slightest  warp  in  our 
physical  organization  is  fatal  to  general  himian  development, 
and  that  the  perfect  animal  is  needed  to  make  the  perfect 
man  ?  If  the  foot  or  the  hand  be  faulty  the  soul  suffers,  if  a 
muscle  withers  the  whole  life  endures  a  blight.  From  all  that 
we  at  present  know  of  man,  it  appears  that  the  soul  can  as  little 
exert  itself  without  the  body,  as  the  body  can  exist  without  the 
souL  Nor  is  there  between  these  two  wedded  mates  any  such 
disparity  of  native  rank  and  lineage  as  a  proud  and  ignorant 
spiritualism  has  been  pleased  to  place.  Each  is  originally  beau- 
tiful, originally  noble ;  each  is  "  created  free,  although  bom  in 
chains ;"  each  is  fallen  and  perverted  from  its  clear  original  ideal; 
each  seems  capable  of  utter,  even  final  degradation ;  each  contains 
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within  it  the  hints  and  rudiments  of  ultimate  perfection,  while 
in  each  lie  wrapped  the  seeds  of  death  and  ruin.  It  is  not  in 
vain  that  spiritual  and  natural  life  and  death,  moral  and 
physical  well-being  and  decay,  are  so  full  of  afiOnities,  that  we 
can  scarcely  speak  of  one  without  making  use  of  some  term 
that  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  other.  The  springs 
of  life,  ofaU  life,  lie  close  together,  they  may  be  tracked  up  to  the 
same  remote  and  hidden  source,  more  hard  to  find  than  that  of 
Nile  or  Niger,  that  "well-spring  of  life"  which  remains  the 
secret  of  Crod  himself — ^they  lead  down  to  one  imfathomable 
sea.  Physiology  reveals  so  many  marvels,  so  extends  our  views 
of  the  capabilities  of  man ;  it  shows  us,  both  in  his  body  and 
mind,  such  vast  reserves  of  power,  such  sheathed  and  crippled 
energies ;  it  lays  bare  such  springs  of  latent  ecstasy,  dark  in 
their  flow,  and  silent  as  is  a  subterraneous  river,  that  need  but 
a  touch  to  bid  them  flash  and  kindle  into  air  and  light,  to  allow 
the  heart  or  the  intellect  to  beUeve  that  either  man's  body  or 
his  soul  can  perish.  Yes  I  I  wotdd  say  further,  that  physiology 
stands  in  need  of  Christianity  as  its  complement*;  it  makes 
sense  (to  speak  &miliarly)  with  the  gospel,  and  with  it  alone. 
It  requires  a  commandment  that  is  exceeding  broad,  and  no 
cieed  will  suit  it  but  that  which  eaves  both  soul  and  body, 
which  purifies  and  exalts  and  crowns  each  with  an  equal 
honour.  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body;  the  heaven  to 
which  He  admits  us  is  no  blank  imcomforted  Sheol,  of  which 
Job  said,  ''I  shall  Ue  down  in  desolate  places  among  kings 
and  counsellors  of  old" — no  shadowy  Elysium  to  which 
Achilles  and  Iphigenia  preferred  life,  be  it  even  that  of  a  slave 
"toiling  among  men  beneath  the  light  of  the  cheerful  sun." 
Christ  is  emphatically  the  "life ;"  He  is  the  Lord  and  the  Giver 
of  life  in  its  fulness  and  entiiety,  and  the  resuirection  which 
we  obtain  through  union  with  Hun  is  the  restored  perfection  of 
owr  whole  luxJbwre,  the  marriage  of  the  purified  soid  with  the 
glorified  body, — a  union  without  which  neither  can  exert  its 
full  powers  or  know  its  true  blessedness,  and  awaiting  which 
ta£h  groans  within  itself,  being  burdened,  "waiting  for  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the  body." 

And  in  a  r^on  presenting,  as  does  all  that  has  to  do  with 
Humanity,  many  apparent  contradictions,  it  need  not  surely 
smprise  us  to  &id  that  we  advance  greatly  towards  the  dear 
understanding  of  man's  whole  nature,  through  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  exceptional  and  abnormal  phases.  The  veiy  imper- 
fections and  aberrations  of  humanity  seem  to  let  light,  as 
through  chinks  and  crannies,  into  caverns  within  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  penetrated.  In  insanity  and  deli- 
rium,  for  instance,  both  soul  and  body  exert  a  fitful  and  irregular 
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strength,  of  which  the  experience  of  calmer  moments  has  pos- 
sibly given  little  more  than  the  hint.  Even  the  wreck  of  mind 
will  sometimes  give  proof  of  the  power  of  mind,  and  manifest 
the  superiority  of  wiU  over  muscle,  in  the  energy  of  misdirected 
volition  put  forth  by  a  poor  emaciated  madman  whom  many 
strong  men  cannot  hold.  In  dreaming,  too,  the  soul  is  often 
stirred  to  depths  of  anguish,  and  raised  to  heights  of  ecstasy, 
such  as  actual  life  under  its  present  limited  conditions  can 
never  admit  it  to.  The  tenderest  heart  in  its  waking  moments 
can  neither  conceive  nor  reali2e  rapture  so  exquisite  as  the 
bliss  that  floods  body  and  soul  and  spirit  in  a  happy  dream, 
nor  can  all  that  a  cruel  imagination  has  yet  devised  of  subtle 
torture  equal  the  absolute  horror  with  which  nightmare  can 
crowd  and  overcharge  a  moment.  Even  some  of  our  merely 
intellectual  powers  seem  to  gain  strength  in  states  like  those 
induced  by  hysteria  and  somnambulism.  Nay  more;  the 
mind  under  these  unnatural  conditions  seems  to  develop  a 
fresh  range  and  order  of  faculties,  as  if  a  secret  finger  had  been 
laid  upon  some  hitherto  unsuspected  stop  in  the  great  organ.^ 
The  dull  under  these  conditions  become  brilliant ;  the  illiterate 
(as  in  so  many  cases  of  religious  exaltation)  eloqu^it ;  the  very 
countenance  is,  as  it  were,  transfigured  into  tender  and  expres- 
sive beauty.  These  things  are  enough  to  prove  that  around, 
above,  within  man,  is  a  world  from  which  he  is  at  ordinary 
times  excluded,  yet  a  world  which  is  surely  his  own,  although 
it  be  for  the  present  barred  from  him  by  angels  or  demons  with 
their  swords  of  flame,  and  as  yet  he  can  but  look  through  the 
gate,  so  girt  and  guarded,  for  a  moment,  flinging  his  soid  across 
through  pang  and  spasm,  so  to  win  a  dear-bought,  momentaiy 
glimpse. 

And  amongst  the  abnormal  conditions  of  humanity,  im- 
becility, at  first  sight  so  repulsive,  so  barren  of  all  suggestion, 
will  appear,  when  we  come  to  look  into  it  more  closely,  to  be 
rich  in  analogical  inference  and  full  of  tender  poetry.  For, 
taking  mian  at  the  standard  he  was  evidently  originally  de- 
signed to  meet,  what  are  any  of  us,  even  the  most  gifted,  but 
beings  to  whom  something  is  wanting,  people  of  whom  it  may 

^  Nothing  in  this  way  is  more  wonderful  than  the  influence  of  narcotics, 
and  the  consciousness  of  expansion  and  freedom,  thronged  with  images  of 
beauty,  to  which  the  soul  attains  under  snch  influence.  And  yet  it  cannot 
be  in  the  power  of  a  mere  drug  to  create  snch  images,  or  to  induce  such 
energies.  The  secret  of  beauty  and  of  energy  is  in  man  himself,  and  the 
power  of  the  drug  is  over  the  body,  imparting  a  momentary  concentration 
to  the  nervous  system,  that  lifts  its  weight  from  the  soul,  which  is  ordinarily 
kept  down  by  a  too  feeble  or  too  heavy  physical  organism,  and  enables  bo^ 
body  and  soul  to  ascend  together  to  heights,  from  which,  alas  t  both  must 
quickly  fall. 
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be  truly  said,  to  quote  the  ordinary  north-country  expression 
in  speaking  of  the  imbecile,  that  we  are  not  all  there.  How 
much  of  us  is  wanting  even  to  the  best  of  us,  none  but  He  who 
made  us  knows,  for  we  may  be  dimly  conscious  of  some  inward 
swerve  and  failure,  but  in  His  mind  alone  is  drawn  the  clear 
perfection  of  the  outline  each  was  originally  designed  to  fill. 
"  I  do  not  wish,"  writes  Thoreau,  "  ever  to  see  John  again,  I 
mean  him  who  is  dead,  but  that  other  whom  only  he  would 
have  wished  to  see  or  to  be,  and  of  whom  he  was  the  imper- 
fect representative."  To  explain  what  I  mean  more  fuUy,  I 
would  say  that  humanity,  even  under  its  happiest  conditions, 
works  under  a  stringent  "  statute  of  limitations,''  the  grace  and 
freedom  of  its  movements  is  fettered,  the  crowuing  glory  of  its 
achievements  dwarfed,  by  the  imperfection  of  man's  bodily  facul- 
ties and  organs.  A  man,  even  the  greatest  man,  is  in  some 
d^;ree  sheathed  and  swathed  in  an  organization  which  literally 
renders  him 

'^  Incompetent  to  keep 
Heights  which  his  soul  is  competent  to  win." 

But  an  idiot  is  one  on  whom  this  bodily  organization  has  acted 
like  the  machinery  of  the  iron  shroud  in  the  frightful  mediaeval 
story :  it  has  crippled  and  crushed  his  rational  and  intellectual 
being,  which  lies  within  it  maimed  even  to  death,  inert  and 
passive  as  the  prey  within  the  folds  of  the  boa-constrictor. 
An  idiot  is  one  who  is  never  strong  enough  to  cast  off  the 
swaddling-bands  of  infancy,  and  who  lives  bound  round  with 
them  from  head  to  foot,  until  he  exchanges  them  for  the  cere- 
cloths of  the  grave.  Therefore  there  is  no  sight  that  our  world, 
so  full  of  sorrowful  ones,  can  offer,  so  deeply  tragic  as  that  of 
idiocy.  Insanity  itself  is  not  so  fuU  of  fearful  suggestion,  nor 
is  its  problem  one  of  such  intricate  and  overwhelming  com- 
plication. For  the  poor  maniac  has  at  least  lived;  he  is  one 
who  has  suffered  the  extremity  of  woe  and  loss,  but  who  still 
retains  something  of  the  dignity  of  him  "  who  has  had  losses," 
of  a  being  once  responsible  and  intelligent,  capable  of  feeling 
and  inspiring  love.  He  is  now,  in  the  expressive  French 
phrase,^  an  sdien  from  his  kind,  cut  off  from  the  broad  swift- 
flowing  stream  of  human  interests  and  sympathies,  "he  is 
desolate  with  aU  his  company ;"  but  the  idiot,  as  his  very  name 
implies,  is  isolated,  and  has  ever  been  so;  he  is  disinherited 
from  liis  very  birth — even  from  before  it.  He  is  a  being  dis- 
associated from  all  around  him,  without  ties,  without  aims, 
without  resources ;  his  life's  history  is  indeed  a  blank,  summed 
up  and  circled  in  nonentity.     He  is  one  who,  in  the  emphatic 
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language  of  Seguin,  **  can  do  nothing,  can  think  of  nothing,  can 
care  for  nothing." 

The  spectacle  of  idiocy  fast  bound  in  the  iron  misery  of  an 
imperfect  organization,  awakens  in  the  mind  the  thought  of  a 
fatality  more  gloomy  and  irresistible  than  that  which  presides 
over  a  Greek  drama.  The  bondage  here  is  final,  the  soul's 
captivity  lifelong.  Yet  even  in  learning  the  soul's  dependence 
upon  the  body,  we  learn,  as  I  have  said,  much  of  the  soul's 
greatness;  and  nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  than  does 
idiocy,  the  sharp  distinctive  difference  between  the  animal 
and  man.  When  the  great  governing  principle  of  reason,  intel- 
ligence, that  in  fact  which  makes  man  whoU  Ae  is,  is  imable  to 
exert  its  supremacy,  all  in  the  lower,  as  in  the  higher  part  of 
human  nature,  is  chaos  and  disorder,  and  the  idiot  is  as  far  from 
the  perfect  animal  as  he  is  from  the  perfect  man.  Such  is  the 
grandeur  of  man's  whole  nature,  that,  as  in  all  that  is  perfect 
and  structural,  defect  in  any  part  works  ruin  to  the  whole 
design.  An  animal  is  sufficient  to  its  own  wants — self-helpfal, 
in  harmony  with  the  universe  it  belongs  to,  a  law  unto  itself, 
guided  and  checked  even  as  to  its  instincts  and  propensities ; 
but  the  man  in  whom  the  animal  nature  predominates  is  un- 
able even  to  provide  for  the  mere  animal  wants  which  have  to 
him  become  imperious.  He  has  lost  his  life's  Dominant  to 
which  every  fibre  in  his  nature  refers,  and  all  is  discord ;  he  is 
unable  to  help  himself,  out  of  relation  with  all  that  surrounds 
him  ;  and  the  utter  absence  of  spontaneity  in  the  idiot  is  one 
of  the  strongest  witnesses  we  have  to  man's  inalienable  fireedom. 
If  Man  is  robbed  in  any  degree  of  his  birthright,  if  the  motive, 
impelling,  governiag  principles  of  reason,  volition  and  affec- 
tion, are  unable  to  make  their  energies  felt  within  him,  he  is 
indeed  bereaved.  He  is  one  who  may  perish  with  cold  and 
hunger,  although  he  is  the  Father's  son,  and  heir  unto  a  king- 
dom, while  the  furred,  skinned,  and  feathered  tribes  of  earth, 
sea,  and  air,  know  how  to  provide  themselves  with  homes  and 
sustenance. 

The  question  which  we  are  now  considering,  that  of  the 
educability  of  the  imbecile,  is  not  one  of  mere  philanthropy. 
So  far  it  has  been  chiefly  considered  in  that  light,  and  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  but  a  few  persons,  and  they  among 
the  number  of  so-called  enthusiasts.  But  if  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  books  and  reports  before  us  are  true,  and  the 
facts  to  which  they  bear  witness  can  be  well  established,  it  is  a 
question  which  connects  itself  most  closely  with  almost  every 
other  social  one.  It  is  an  inquiry  which  bears,  and  that  in  no 
indirect  way,  not  only  upon  education  in  general,  but  upon 
legislation,  upon  morsds,  upon  the  general  relations  of  human 
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beings  with  each  other,  and  even  upon  the  nature  of  moral 
accountability  with  God  "The  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  idiot  can  be  improyed,**  says  one  who  is  well  qualified 
to  speak  upon  the  subject,^  "  is  a  question  which  touches  upon 
the  loftiest  outlooks  of  psychology,  the  most  important  problems 
of  education;  and  the  light  our  researches  shed  is  as  valuable 
to  the  philosopher  as  it  is  to  the  physician." 

The  books  and  papers  which  now  lie  before  us  are  not  cheerful 
reading,  they  are  not  of  the  kind  which  makes  a  half-hour  pass 
pleasantly  to  the  general  reader,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  taken 
up  except  by  persons  particiQarly  interested  in  the  subject  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  They  carry  us  into  the  heart  of  deep 
scientific  problems,  and  involve  the  weightiest  practical  conclu- 
sions. Seguin  tells  us  that  when  he  b^an  to  write  on  idiocy 
he  found  himself  involved,  without  intending  it,  in  moral,  medi- 
cal, physiological,  and  educational  questions  of  the  highest 
import.  One  question,  he  says,  drew  on  another,  each  fact 
seemed  to  rest  upon  some  anterior  one,  dUme  able  to  explain  and 
to  interpret  ity  so  intimately  connected  are  all  researches  that 
have  Man  for  their  object. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  present  limits  to  follow  out 
the  questions  into  which  these  books  enter  largely;  a  few 
simple,  clearly  established  facts  are  enough  to  make  any 
thinking  person  feel  the  importance  of  their  leading  inquiry — 
"Can  the  idiot  be  educated?"  England  and  Wales,  it  seems, 
contain  at  present  about  50,000  idiotic  and  weak-minded 
persons.  A  formidable  battalion,  and  the  more  so  when  it  is 
sweUed  and  strengthened  by  the  vast  number  of  imrecognised 
cases  of  mental  infirmity,  of  backward,  imperfectly  devSoped, 
and  peculiarly  constituted  children,  who  all  require,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  best  understand  their  condition,  a  speciai  (or 
physiological)  education,  and  who  cannot  be  benefited,  but  wUl 
assuredly  be  injured,  by  the  course  of  ordinary  teaching.  How 
all-important  to  the  life  of  the  family,  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation,  becomes  the  question  of  their  susceptibility  to  improve- 
ment !  How  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  every 
Christian  State !  For  the  idiot,  as  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
does  not  sink  alone.  The  present  scientific  researches  bring 
into  clear  light  a  fact  which  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  chap- 
lains of  jails  and  others  practically  interested  in  our  criminal 
population,  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  made  up  of  weak  and 
mentally  deficient  people,  whose  infirmities  have  made  them  the 
easy  victims  and  the  ready  tools  of  the  vicious  and  designing. 
M.  Yoisin's  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  seeing  a 
company  of  forfats,  among  whom  his  practised  eye  at  once 

^  M.  Delaaiaaye,  M^decin  de  THospice  de  Bic6tre. 
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detected  a  man  who  was  a  manifest  idiot,  incapable  of  responsi- 
bility. In  1 838,  he  inspected,  along  with  a  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Government,  a  prison  where  500  young  criminals  were 
submitted  to  his  inspection.  Upon  a  phrenological  examination, 
it  appeared  that  the  heads  of  more  than  two-thuxis  of  these 
boys,  that  is  315  out  of  the  600,  were  of  the  lowest  character  of 
development — a  truly  astounding  proportion.  These  poor  boys, 
who  ail  belonged  to  the  very  lowest  class,  had  not  only  had  to 
contend  against  every  social  disadvantage,  but  had  started  in  the 
race  of  life  under  the  heavy  weight  and  disability  an  imperfect 
organization  entails.  Are  such  poor  beings  to  be  turned  loose 
on  society,  to  become  centres  of  evil  and  degradation,  or  are  they 
to  be  trained  to  peace  and  order,  or  at  least  to  b6  sheltered,  to 
be  saved  alike  from  injuring  and  from  being  injured?  Such 
inquiries  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  great  and 
Christian  nation.  It  is  kind  no  doubt  in  the  individually 
charitable  to  subscribe  sovereigns,  to  fill  purses,  to  weary  their 
friends  to  give  them  a  vote  for  Earlswood  for  the  benefit  of  this 
or  that  idiot  who  has  come  across  them  in  a  chance  way,  but 
this  is  a  question  that  ought  not  to  be  left  to  philanthropy.^  It 
is  one  worthy  of  a  nation's  heart.  It  is  time  that  Englfmd,  who 
for  her  50,000  imbeciles  has  as  yet  provided  asylums  for  just 
one  ihovsandy  to  ask  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  allow  the 
weakest,  the  least  fortunate  among  us,  to  drift  hither  and  thither 
as  chance  and  fate  direct,  the  y&tj  flotsam  and/e^sam  of  huma> 
nity,  or  to  decide  whether  as  a  nation  we  wiU  seek  to  emulate  the 

^  We  must  Dot  however  forget  to  draw  attention  to  the  wonders  which 
philanthropy,  so  far  unaided  and  single-handed,  is  at  present  working.  The 
nohle  Nortiiem  Counties  Institution  now  founding  at  Lancaster,  which  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  world,  owes  its  origin  to  the  munificent  gift  of  £2000 
from  a  private  individual  in  circumstances  not  even  affluent.  Its  objects 
have  been  advocated  with  great  ability  and  zeal  by  Dr.  De  Vitr6,  the  chair- 
man of  the  central  committee.  The  secretary,  Mr.  James  Diggens,  calls  the 
writer's  notice  to  a  very  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  work — ^the 
interest  which  has  been  taken  in  it  by  the  humbler  orders  of  men.  The  Pro- 
vencals in  their  richly  poetical  idiom  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  "  alma  in 
bhssomf"  by  which  they  mean  a  gift  given  by  the  indigent  to  one  yet  worse 
off  than  himself,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  touching  Manx  proverb — 
"  When  the  poor  man  gives  to  the  poor,  Ood  hirMeJ/  smiles.**  Mr.  Diggens  tells 
me  of  a  poor  old  woman  in  receipt  of  parish  allowance  who  asked  leave  to  send 
some  work  she  had  done  to  a  bazaar  spontaneously  got  up  at  Anstwick,  a  small 
village  near  Settle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Albert  Institution,  a  bazaar 
which  raised  £74.  In  Lancaster,  he  adds,  the  poor  have  now  been  contri- 
buting their  weekly  penny  for  a  year  or  two,  and  have  also  subscribed 
through  the  medium  of  their  friendly  societies — ^the  Oddfellows  alone  con- 
tributing £105.  Handsome  sums  have  also  been  obtained  through  the 
co-operative  bodies.  At  Lancaster  we  have  a  working-men's  auxiliary  com- 
mittee that  has  raised  upwards  of  £150  in  weekly  contributions.  Sunday- 
schools  have  also  subscribed,  one  of  them  raising  in  a  few  weeks  as  much  as 
£18. 
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wise  and  loving  economy  of  our  Divine  Founder,  and  strive  to 
heal  that  which  is  sick,  to  bind  up  that  which  is  broken,  to  bring 
back  that  which  is  driven  away,  to  gather  up  of  these  fragments 
and  leavings  of  human  existence,  "  so  that  nothing  be  lost." 

The  idea  of  educating  the  imbecile  is  probably  the  youngest 
bom  among  the  daughters  of  philanthropy.  It  has  yet  to 
make  its  way  into  general  acceptance,  and  the  apathy  with 
which  it  is  apt  to  be  received  in  so  many  cases,  arises  £rom  the 
want  of  interest  which,  even  in  subjects  far  more  naturally 
attractive,  belongs  to  pure  and  simple  ignorance  of  their  nature 
and  objects.  It  seems  well,  therefore,  to  give  a  short  historical  out- 
line of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  new  science ;  and  for  this  we 
have  not  to  go  back  to  any  remote  period,  for  the  schoolmaster, 
as  r^ards  the  feeble-minded,  has  not  been  long  abroad.  France, 
the  nurse  and  mother  of  great  ideas,  too  generous  to  remember 
Lord  Bacon's  famous  adage,  "Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore 
vili,"  ever  ready  herself  to  be  herself  the  subject  of  each  high 
experiment  of  liberty  and  progress,  claims,  cdong  with  many 
kindred  glories,  that  of  being  the  first  worker  in  this  peculiar 
field.  Itard,  in  the  early  days  of  the  French  republic, 
was  the  first  person  who  ever  tried  to  educate  an  idiot,  and 
his  indefatigable  labours  upon  the  weU-known  wild  man 
of  the  Aveyron  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  all  that  has 
been  since  done  in  the  way  of  physiological  education.  Yet 
Itard,  strange  to  say,  never  imagined  himself  to  be  educat- 
ing an  idiot,  and  all  that  has  proved  most  valuable  in  the 
result  of  his  experiments,  grew,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of 
alchemy,  out  of  a  mistaken  aim.  Trained  in  the  principles  of 
Sousseau,  Itard  sincerely  believed  that  if  a  true  savage — ^mean- 
ing by  this  a  real  wild  man,  one  who  would  be  considered  such 
even  by  savage  tribes — could  be  found,  the  task  of  his  education 
would  lay  bare  those  ''innate  ideas,"  the  true  springs  of  human 
intelligence,  which  a  fedse  and  artificial  mode  of  culture  had 
blighted  and  perverted.  Such  a  subject  for  theorization  he 
believed  himself  to  have  discovered  in  the  "savvage  de  F Aveyron" 
a  boy  who  at  the  age  of  about  eleven  was  caught  by  some 
hunters  in  the  woods,  wild  and  naked,  living  upon  roots  and 
acorns.  The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  above  all 
the  philosophy  of  Bousseau,  says  M.  Esquirol,  had  made  savages 
fiashionable,  and  the  wild  boy  was  for  a  short  time  the  gazing- 
stock  and  wonder  of  Paris.  Fashionable  curiosity  was  'how- 
ever quickly  satiated ;  the  world  soon  grew  tired  of  looking  at 
a  morose,  unclean,  ill-conditioned  child,  who  bit  and  scratched 
every  one  who  interfered  with  him.  The  poor  "  wild  man  of 
the  woods  "  was  soon  abandoned,  and  foigotten  by  all  save  by 
the  few.  Humanity's  true  and  faithful  lovers,  who  never  lose 
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their  sense  of  kinslup  with  the  great  family  we  all  belong  to, 
and  in  whose  eyes  a  man,  however  forlorn,  degraded,  and 
embruted,  is  still  a  man.  He  was  visited  by  the  iUuslaioiis 
Pinel,  the  earliest  friend  of  the  insane,  who  saw  at  once  how 
nearly  his  characteristics  approached  those  of  the  idiotic  chil- 
dren confined  in  the  BicStie,  and  under  the  then  rooted  impres- 
sion that  nothing  conld  be  done  to  improve  those  who  were 
bom  deficient,  warned  Itard  that  his  cares  would  be  thrown 
away.  Itard  took  a  different  view  of  the  boy's  condition, 
but  so  fully  agreed  with  Pinel  in  the  firm  belief  that  idiocy 
was  incurable,  and  that  children  affected  by  it  were  not 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  any  sort  of  sociability  or  in- 
struction, that  when  after  years  of  patient  labour  he  found  out 
that  the  boy  was  really  an  idiot,  one  who  as  such  had  probably 
been  cast  out  by  his  parents  to  perish  in  the  forest,  he  gave 
up  his  case  for  ever  in  deep  disappointment  and  disgust.  Bat 
the  zeal  and  patience  which  Itard  brought  to  an  obscure  and 
unrepaying  task,  and  continued  to  exert  through  a  period 
of  five  long  years,  were  not  really  thrown  away.  Himself  a 
man  of  true  genius,  he  had  caught  from  another,  the  Spaniard 
Pereire,  the  first  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  labours 
a  little  preceded  his  own,  the  secret  of  the  education  of  the 
senses ;  he  had  learnt  from  him  the  futility  of  pursuing  ordi- 
nary methods  of  culture  with  children  whose  whole  oiganization 
was  exceptional,  and  upon  this  hint  of  deep  significance  he 
spoke  and  acted. 

To  attach  the  wild  boy  to  the  habits  of  social  life,  to  awaken 
his  nervous  sensibility,  to  extend  the  circle  of  his  ideas,  to  lead 
him  by  degrees  to  the  use  of  language, — such  were  the  aims  of 
Itard,  and  such  are  now  those  of  the  idiots'  most  advanced 
teacher ;  and  none  that'  have  come  after  him,  says  M.  Esquirol, 
have  ever  surpassed  him  in  miracles  of  patience  and  ingenuity, 
in  artifices  brought  to  bear  upon  continually  recurring  obstacles, 
in  the  separate  training  of  every  separate  sense.  These  were  so 
far  successful,  that  although  his  work  must  be  on  the  whole 
regarded  as  a  failure,  the  boy  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  his 
fellow-men,  as  one  blind,  deaf,  and  insensible,  learnt  to  see  and 
listen,  to  distinguish  objects  by  their  touch  8mdsmell,and  awoke  to 
sentiments  of  tender  and  caressing  gratitude  towards  his  teacher. 
The  name  of  Itard  must  be  ever  cherished  by  the  friend  of  the 
idiot  as  that  of  the  pioneer  boldly  striking  into  trackless  forests, 
the  pilot  venturing  upon ''  perilous  seas  forlorn."  He  takes  high 
rank  among  the  guides  who  have  none  to  guide  them,  among 
the  leaders  following  only  the  instinct  of  their  own  great  souls. 
We  are  perhaps  lingering  too  long  upon  the  threshold  of  our 
narrative,  and  yet  before  leaving  the  well-worn  subject  of  the 
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wild  man  of  Aveyion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  light  his  story  casts  upon  days  not  very  far  from  our 
own.  Our  own  age  has  plenty  of  faults,  and  plenty  of  fault- 
finders to  discover  and  proclaim  them.  We  are  told  at  least 
once  a  week,  if  not  oftener,  that  there  was  never  an  age  so 
shallow,  heartless,  and  money-seeking  as  the  present  one ;  yet 
in  hmnamty  we  may  perhaps  have  gained  something,  and  that 
removes  us  a  long  way  from  days  when,  as  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  idiot  children  were  fre- 
quently thrown  to  perish  in  the  forests  by  their  parents.  Some 
few  among  these  contrived  to  exist  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
adverse  chances,  through  the  sole  strength  of  instinct,  and 
became  assimilated  to  the  wild  beasts  among  whom  they  lived. 
linnsens  has  left  a  list  of  ten  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  whom 
he,  curiously  enough,  considered  as  forming  a  variety  in  the 
genus  Sbmo.    Its  headings  read  strangely — 

Juvenis  Lupirvua  ITesseTisis,  1544 — a  young  man  found  in 
Hesse  among  wolves. 

Jwvenis  Ursimis  LHhtianns — ^a  young  man  found  among 
bears  in  Lithuania. 

Jii/venis  OmnuB  Htbemvs — a  young  man  found  among  wild 
sheep  in  Ireland. 

Juvenis  Bovinus  Bambergefms — ^a  young  man  found  among 
herds  of  oxen  near  Bamberg ;  and  so  on  through  the  sorrowfiU 
catalogue, 

"  Sorte  fanesta  clari." 

Ck)ntemporary  with  Itard's  labours  may  be  noticed  those  of 
another  celebrated  physician,  Foder^,  a  Savoyard,  who  gave 
his  attention  to  Cretinism,  a  local  form  of  idiocy,  involving 
physical  and  mental  degeneracy  of  the  profoundest  type, 
attributable  as  is  generally  known  to  atmospheric  causes,  and 
to  hereditary  transmission  in  the  places  which  have  originally 
favoured  its  development.  Foder^  entered  on  the  path  since 
then  more  fully  explored  by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  and  tried  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Cretin^  of  the  Alpine  valleys, 
to  make  him  serviceable  in  rural  industry,  and  in  some  degree 
to  educate  him.  But  the  attention,  never  perhaps  very  general, 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  writings  of  Itard  and  Foder^ 
was  not  of  that  strong  and  lively  character  which  can  keep 

^  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the  word  Cretin^  linked  with  such 
painful  and  repeUent  associations,  is  a  modification  of  the  family  name  of  the 
great  family  (^  Christ.  They  were  called  "Chr6tien8^  by  the  peasantry,  in 
the  same  spirit  that  has  sometimes  given  them  the  name  of  *'  innocents,"  and 
wiiich  still  continnes  in  Eastern  countries  to  invest  insanity  with  a  protect- 
ing halo.  And  the  name  imports  that  these  are  Christians  as  it  were  j?ar 
exoeUenee,  children  of  the  good  God,  bom  irresponsible,  and  therefore  in- 
a^ble  of  ever  displeasing  Him. 
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itself  long  awake.  Public  interest  altogether  slumbeFed  on  the 
question,  and  Pinel  and  Esquirol,  so  fuU  of  undying  solicitude 
for  the  insane,  only  added  strength  to  the  ban  under  which 
the  idiot  lay,  by  casting  the  weight  of  their  powerful  authority 
into  the  heavy  balimce  against  him.  For  hun  alone  there  was 
neither  help  nor  hope,  and  for  about  thirty  years,  dating  the 
work  of  Itard  at  the  very  banning  of  this  century,  we  find  a 
chasm  in  our  narrative  broken  perhaps  as  the  years  go  on  by 
some  solitary  little-heeded  voice. 

But  all  things,  according  to  the  saying  of  Tertullian,  ripen, 
and  righteousness  also  ripens  along  wUh  them.  ''At  certain  times 
and  eras,"  remarks  M.  Seguin, "  the  whole  race  of  man,  as  regards 
the  discovery  of  truth,  seems  to  arrive  at  once  at  a  certain  point, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  the  discoverer.  All  we  know  is 
that  something  which  the  race  has  long  wanted  has  at  last 
been  found,  and  this  point  once  reached,  the  friends  of  truth 
hasten  in  from  all  quarters  to  compare,  to  analyse,  and  to  ia- 
crease  their  great  acqidsitions."  "  For  it  is  not  enough,"  adds 
Seguin,  **  that  a  truth  be  ripe  in  the  mind  of  a  thinker,  and 
that  the  vowed  advocates  of  light  and  progress  are  ready  to 
hail  its  birth,  ihe  social  medium  in  which  it  has  to  work  must  he 
also  ready,  otherwise  it  falls  upon  soil  in  which  it  cannot 
germinate,  and  no  decided  result  ensues."  Some  such  propi- 
tious hour  had  struck  when  in  1842  Dr.  Guggenblihl  opened 
his  school  for  cretins  on  the  Abendberg,  while  at  the  same  time 
M.  Saegert  commenced  one  for  idiots  at  Berlin,  both  without 
knowledge  of  the  methods  being  pursued  by  Seguin,  whose 
indefatigable  labours  at  the  Bicfitre  were  in  full  vigour  of  opera- 
tion. In  1846  a  school  was  established  in  Leipzig  by  Dr.  Kent 
As  early  as  1819,  Dr.  Poole  of  Aberdeen  had  advocated  the  ex- 
pediency of  subjecting  idiotic  children  to  medical  treatment  and 
educational  training,  but  the  first  practical  effort  in  Great 
Britain  was  made  by  the  Misses  White  of  Bath,  who  opened  in 
1846  a  small  house  in  that  city  for  the  training  of  the  im- 
becile, and  commenced  with  four  children.  In  the  early  part 
of  1847  there  appeared  in  Charnbers's  Edinburgh  Journal 
two  articles  on  M.  Seguin's  work  at  the  Bicfitre,  which  were 
written  by  Mr.  Gaskell,  then  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Lancashire  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  for  many  years  subsequently 
a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy.  These  articles  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Andrew  Eeed,  the  renowned  philanthropist,  who, 
having  secured  the  earnest  co-operation  of  Dr.  Connolly,  and  other 
active  benevolent  and  scientific  gentlemen,  started  an  asylum  at 
Park  House,  Highgate.  The  outgrowths  of  this  institution  are 
the  National  Asylum  at  Earlswood,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  efficiently  conducted  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
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and  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylnm  at  Colchester,  of  which  Mr. 
Millard,  one  of  the  earliest  Mends  of  the  idiot,  is  the  able 
superintendent.  Scotland  in  1852  opened  her  first  institution 
at  Baldovan,  near  Dundee,  promoted  by  Sir  John  Ogilvy ;  and 
Dr.  Brodie  began  the  good  work  in  Edinburgh,  now  carried  on 
upon  a  larger  scale  at  the  new  Scotch  Asylum  at  Larbert.  In 
June  1853  the  comer-stone  of  Earlswood,  Surrey,  was  laid 
by  Prince  Albert.  In  1863  a  small  asylum  for  the  Western 
Counties  was  commenced  at  Star-cross,  Exeter,  under  the 
leadsTship  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  in  June  1868  we  see  the 
foundation  laid  at  Lancaster  of  a  large  institution  for  the 
reception  of  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  of  the  seven  Korthem 
Counties  of  England.  A  small  asylum  for  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties has,  we  understand,  recently  been  started  at  Birmingham. 

As  early  as  1842-3,  two  American  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Mann 
and  Sumner,  had  seen  the  work  of  Seguin  at  Paris,  and 
written  home  an  approving  notice  of  it.^  Idiot  education  was 
quickly  set  on  foot  in  Massachusetts,  and  since  then  has  been 
adopt^  as  a  State  duty  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode 
Iskuad,  and  Ohio.  Seguin  himself  has  been  won  to  America, 
and  has  had  the  school  of  New  York  under  his  care ;  and  one 
ilEust  to  America's  undying  honour  must  not  pass  unrecognised, 
--that  even  the  heavy  fincmcial  strain  which  the  late  war  has  laid 
upon  all  her  energies  and  resources,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  keeping  up  of  these  establishments,  nor  has 
party  feeling  been  allowed  to  check  their  beneficial  working  by 
preventing  the  admission  of  children  firom  the  Southern  States. 

The  American  reports,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  again,  are  characterized  by  a  quite  remarkable  waimth  and 
kindliness  of  expression,  and  by  the  broad  basis  upon  which 
the  work  is  placed.  "  This  school,"  says  the  annual  report  for 
Massachusetts,  "had  its  origin  in  that  respect  for  humanity 
which  is  pained  by  the  thought  that  any  who  bear  its  image 
should  remain  outcast  from  the  universal  family,  unembrac^ 
in  the  common  bond  of  brotherly  love." 

^  Segom's  deservedly  eminent  (we  may  call  it  pre-eminent)  poaition 
among  the  teachers  of  the  idiot,  consists  in  the  high  and  honourable  place  he 
gives  to  moral  forces,  especially  to  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  This  at  all  costs 
sod  trouble  be  is  bent  upon  evoking  and  strengthening,  and  while  his  pre- 
decessors had  contented  themselves  with  the  mere  education  of  the  senses,  his 
rare  genius  makes  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  region  of  emotion  and  impres- 
sion sabserve  to  the  true  if  but  partial  awakening  of  reason,  conscience,  and 
will,  feebly  as  each  may  be  able  to  manifest  itself.  "  When  we  try,"  he  says, 
**  to  educate  the  isolated  idiot,  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  teaching  him  reading, 
music  etc  :  we  mean  to  give  him  the  sense  and  the  power  of  estabtishing  in 
the  limits  of  his  capacity  those  social  relations  [rapporte  todaux)  whose  ever 
changing  state  is  expressed  by  the  two  fixed  words  rights  and  duties," 
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France  meanwhile  has  continued  the  work  she  so  nobly  in- 
augurated Among  many  names  honourable  in  the  ranks  of  ^ose 
-who,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  M.  Esquiiol,  have  endeavouiedy 
and  not  in  vain,  to  remove  ''the  mark  of  the  beast"  from  the 
forehead  of  the  idiot,  Belhomme,  Falret,  Ferrus^  Leuret,  we  come 
to  one  who  even  from  the  unscientific  reader  challenges  a  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  M.  Yoisin  is  one  of  those  ardent  and 
lively  thinkers  who  compel  you  to  go  along  with  them,  perhaps 
not  the  whole  length  of  the  road  upon  which  he  is  himself  travel- 
ling, but  assuredly  further  than  you  at  first  intend  They  who 
have  gone  one  mile  in  his  company  will  certainly  go  twain,  and 
find  themselves  richer  in  ideas  than  when  they  started  His 
attention  has  been  greatly  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
obscurer  mental  afflictions  less  obvious  to  the  outward  eye  than 
idiocy,  yet  dating  like  it  fix)m  birth,  and  interfering  as  surely 
and  fatally  as  it  does  with  the  exercise  of  volition,  affection,  and 
will,  displacing  that  grand  triumvirate  under  whose  rule  alone 
a  happy,  respectable,  and  honoured  life  is  a  possible  thing. 
Yoisin's  extended  practical  observations  of  idiocy,  insanity, 
and  mental  and  nervous  maladies  in  general,  joined  to  profound 
phrenological  studies,  have  led  him  to  believe  that  in  a  oertain 
nature  any  given  moral  faculty — say  affection,  or  the  sense  of 
responsibility — ^may  be  as  surely,  though  less  obviously,  want- 
ing, as  the  power  of  attention,  comparison,  or  the  faculty  of 
number  is  wanting  to  those  whose  deficiencies  are  intellectual 
"We  must  learn,"  says  Voisin,  "  that  human  nature  is  made  up 
of  instinctive,  perceptive,  moral,  and  intellectual  elements,  whose 
harmony  constitutes  the  man.  But  an  unseen  enemy  can  sap 
and  mine  at  any  one  of  these,  idiocy  can  besiege  any  one  of  these 
facvitiee  in  separaiicn  from  the  reet,  or  it  can  attack  the  whole 
nature  at  once,  thus  making  of  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  com- 
plete or  a  partial  wreck.  It  can  work  an  innate  weakening  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  it  can  enfeeble  the  motive  springs  of 
duty  and  affection,  it  can  induce  an  actual  deadness  in  the 
region  of  some  great  fundamental  power,  while  the  other 
powers  remain  undisturbed,  and  continue  the  independent  ex- 
ercise of  their  several  functions." 

Also,  says  Voisin,  there  are  a  number  of  persons  whose  whole 
organization  is  exceptional,  who  do  not  conform  to  the  common 
standard  and  level  of  humanity — ^people  who  are,  and  must 
remain,  as  he  expresses  it,  hare  de  ligne,  a  class  in  which,  along 
with  weak  and  wandering,  perverted  and  ill-balanced  minds,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  include  the  bright  inheritors  of  genius,  and 
the  possessors  of  extraordinary  benevolence  and  heroic  courage. 
All  these,  he  says,  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  sink  below  or  rise 
above  the  safe  mediocrity  and  even  balance  to  which  the  great 
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msyoiiiy  of  the  human  race  is  vowed  and  consecrated ;  they 
resemble  each  other,  sadly  as  the  great  hero  and  the  great 
criminal  differ,  in  a  certain  original  vhitU  of  adjvstment  and 
proportion^  which  makes  each  pass  easily,  under  exciting  cir- 
comstanoes,  into  a  state  of  exaltation,  in  which  man,  in  Yoisin's 
energetic  laiiguage,  "  is  given  up  to  his  individuality,"  when  his 
actions  become  automatic,  his  passions  irresistible, — ^when  he  is 
no  longer,  in  the  language  of  common  life,  his  own  master,  but 
the  blmded  follower  of  a  blind  guide,  left  at  the  mercy  of  some 
fierce  over-ruliog  instinct,  or  of  some  trivial  outward  ciicum- 
stanca 

Yoisin  founded  a  school  in  Paris  in  1834  for  the  treatment 
of  iatelligencea  of  an  exceptional  class.  We  know  not  what 
measure  of  success  has  attended  this  establishment,  or  whether 
its  blessed  promise  of  amelioration  has  justified  the  hope  ex- 
pressed willi  so  much  tenderness  by  one  who  in  early  days 
inspected  it,  and  spoke  of  it  as  "  fillmg  up  a  place  until  now 
left  blank  both  to  science  and  to  humanity."  ''  How  much  wasted 
wealth,"  says  M.  Marc,^  "  may  here  be  restored  to  society  I  To 
say  nothing  of  rocks  and  shoals  avoided,  and  shipwrecks  saved, 
what  noble  and  generous  natures,  what  hearts  too  deeply  sensi-< 
tive  for  their  own  peace,  what  magnificent  intellects,  perilously 
gifted  aad  unsiutably  placed  for  development,  whose  unre- 
cognised powers  have  worked  but  misery  for  themselves  and 
rain  to  those  around  them,  might  have  been  saved  and  rescued! 
And  leaving  on  one  side  these  brilliant  and  exceptional  cases, 
how  many  incomplete  and  partially  endowed  natures  are  there 
among  us,  which  only  needed  to  have  been  better  understood  to 
have  be^i  lifted  to  a  laiger,  more  liberal,  more  intellectual, 
more  useful,  and  more  happy  life !" 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  great  the  difi&culties  must  be  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  and  how  far  from  certain  the  results.  The  task  of 
training  an  idiot,  however  irksome,  is  simple  compared  with 
that  of  guiding  and  modifying  a  mind  naturally  "  erring  and 
extravagant,"  full  of  far  greater  capacities  for  gain  and  loss. 
The  theories  of  Voisin  have  been  severely  censured,  as  being 
tinctured  with  materialism,  and  as  tending  to  restrict  the  area 
of  human  responsibility.  But  the  great  onward  march  of 
humanity  has  surely  by  this  time  carried  us  past  the  point 
when  our  advance  was  to  be  retarded  by  cries  and  watchwords, 
and  we  must  no  longer,  in  Yoisin's  own  words,  refuse  to  give 
due  weight  to  facts,  which,  however  exceptional,  are  not  on  thai 
aeeount  less  positive  or  less  evident.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  has  observed  human  nature  with  any  degree  of  attention, 
to  doubt  that  a  man's  whole  character  is  moulded,  and  his 

I  Premier  M6deom  da  roi,  Inspectenr  de  MftisoiiB  de  Sant^. 
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career  and  conduct  determined,  by  the  temperament  and  con- 
stitution lie  brings  with  him  into  the  world.  In  ordinary  cases 
this  strong  bent  and  sit  of  nature  is  held  under  sway  by  reason, 
is  modified  by  education,  is  kept  in  check  by  example  and 
opinion ;  a  rational  man  sees  clearly  that  if  he  would  be  respect- 
able, or  even  endurable,  he  mtist  hold  this  or  that  propensity  in 
abeyance,  and  in  ordinary  cases  he  feels  that  he  can  do  so. 
How  far,  in  the  exceptional  cases  we  are  now  considering, 
impulse  and  instinctj  wanting  these  given  restraints  become 
so  fatal  and  irresistible  as  to  place  certain  individuals  beyond 
the  sphere  of  accountability,  only  Gk)d,  who  is  at  once  the 
Maker  and  the  Judge  of  all  men,  Imows.  In  ordinary  cases,  it 
is  surely  enough  for  us  to  admit,  what  experience  plainly  shows 
us,  that  to  limit  hwma/n,  responsibility  is  in  no  degree  to  lessen  it} 
K  we  are  bound  on  one  side,  we  are  free  upon  another ;  and  if 
man's  freedom,  according  to  Lavater's  illustration,  is  only  that 
of  a  bird  within  its  cage,  we  have  enough  to  do  withm  our 
given  boundaries,  and  need  not  fret  that  we  can  never  overpass 
them.  If  our  physical  constitution  is  unalterable,  our  moral 
nature  contains  within  it  the  germ  and  promise  of  infinite 
expansion.  If  humanity  must  still  deplore  its  deep  inadequacy, 
must  still  confess  to  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled  up  between  its 
bright  intention  and  its  faltering  deed, — ^if  it  must  say  with  St. 
Paul, "  how  to  perform  I  find  not,"  it  may  say  with  him,  "  to  will 
is  present  wUh  me!*  Let  nature  bind  man  to  the  earth  by 
fetters  which  cannot  as  yet  be  broken ;  he  is  the  prisoner  of  a 
glorious  hope,  heir  to  a  freedom  to  which  every  human  affec- 

1  «The  freedom  of  the  bird  in  its  cage  is  an  exact  emblem  of  hnmao 
liberty.  Man  poseesseB  Ids  given  circle  of  activity,  and  that  defined  bonn* 
dary  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  surmount,  and  within  it  his  sphere  of  action 
lies.  Each  individual  mu8t  continue  what  he  is,  with  the  granted  possibility 
of  maturing  and  exerting  himself  to  a  determinate  point  An  exact  concep- 
tion qf  human  nature,  and  a  proper  idea  of  the  linwts  to  wJUeh  it  is  confined, 
are  of  great  service  in  making  us  lowly,  courageous,  meek,  and  active. "  '*  When 
we  have  learnt,"  Lavater  adds,  "that  human  power  and  capacity,  whether 
for  feeling  or  action,  are  hounded  things,  and  can  extend  the  application  of 
this  truth  from  ourselves  to  others,  we  have  found  what  constitutes  the  germ 
of  all  social  charity  and  tolerance,  and  may  hope  to  hold  in  check  the  hateful 
tyranny  which  leads  every  one  to  make  his  own  individuality  the  standard 
of  good,  and  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  right  or  good  that  deviates  from 
it.  Every  man  has  his  own  individuality.  When  we  perceive  this  we  shall 
perhaps  cease  to  demand  ardent  sensibility  from  the  abstract  reasoner,  or  the 
depth  and  exactness  of  this  reasoner  from  the  person  in  whose  tonpera- 
ment  feeling  bears  sway.  We  shaU  learn  to  look  in  all  that  has  to  do  with 
our  fellow-men  to  that  which  is,  and  not  to  that  which  is  wanting.  God  has 
many  vessels,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  wood ;  the  gold  may  be  unused  and 
rusty,  yet  it  remains  a  precious  metal ;  the  wooden  one  may  happen  to  be 
more  us^ul  than  U  is,  yet  it  must  ever  remain  a  wooden  vesseL  Neither 
care,  thought,  education^  nor  activity,  can  bestow  on  us  another  nature." 
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tion,  every  heavenward  aspiration  testifies.  He  is  a  being  who 
can  will,  who  can  desire,  who  can  love,  who  can  pray;  a  being 
rich  in  intelligent  and  affectionate  attributes,  strong  through 
supematuTal  aids,  and  as  such  removed  farther  than  line  can 
reach  or  plununet  sound  from  the  region  of  the  plant  and  the 

Voisin's  theory  as  regards  the  instruction  of  the  imbecile  is 
*'  to  work  upon  what  we  find."  ^  Divebpper  ce  qui  existe  is  his 
chosen  motto,  and  we  may  add,  that  of  the  friends  of  the  idiot 
in  general  "We  must  always  remember,"  says  Voisin,  "that 
education  and  instruction  do  not  crecUe  faculties;  these,  whether 
strong  or  feeble,  must  be  there  to  begin  with,  and  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  but  by  care  and  patience  to  draw  them  out  to 
the  best  possible  advantage."  To  this  end,  these  wise  and 
loving  teachers  make,  as  one  of  these  books  expresses  it,  "  the 
grand  tour  "  of  the  constitution  of  their  poor  infirm  disciples  ; 
they  make  themselves  acquainted  with  every  faint  manifesta- 
tion of  intelligence,  they  observe  each  fancy,  each  predilection, 
they  take  note  of  each  feeler  he  puts  forth,  however  feebly,  so  as 
to  find  the  point  from  which  they  may  best  work  the  machinery 
through  which  they  hope  to  rouse  his  innate  faculties,  and  to 
bring  him  into  relation  with  outward  life.  For  we  must  re- 
member that  idiocy,  in  the  view  of  those  who  best  understand 
its  nature,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
physical  organization  so  shutting  up  the  soul  within  its  mate- 
rial envelope  that  it  caoi  neither  receive  impressions  from 
surrounding  objects  nor  make  its  own  power  felt  upon  the 
external  world.  Sometimes,  as  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  the 
senses  may  be  active,  and  the  brain  itself  in  fault,  unable  to 
register  the  impressions  sent  to  it ;  in  others,  an  active  brain 
may  be  cut  oflF  from  all  communication  with  outward  things 
through  dull  and  blunted  senses,  and  through  the  deadness  of 
the  great  nervous  system,  whose  fibres  are  the  conductors  and 

^  A  truth  which  applies  to  all  mental  and  moral  influence.  ThiB,  when  its 
power  is  the  most  direct  and  happy,  is  far  less  felt  in  what  is  communicated 
from  one  mind  to  another  thim  in  what  is  called  forth  by  contact.  An 
intelligent  penon  in  ooaversation  with  a  powerful  and  original  thinker  has 
■ometimes  reason  to  be  astonished  with  the  unsuspected  wealth  and  profu- 
sion of  his  own  ideas.  Even  so,  in  the  moral  order,  will  love,  hope,  ardent 
admiration  of  an  exalted  character,  exert  the  transforming  influence  so  justly 
ascribed  to  them  as  quickening  energies,  reinforcing  the  mind's  native 


powers.  They  da  not  create,  they  do  not  even  change,  but  they  vivify  what 
is  torpid,  and  free  the  soul's  wings.  Love  never  yet  made  a  painter,  though 
but  for  love  Quentin  Matsys  might  have  died  a  smith. 

So  even  in  spiritual  things,  conversion,  the  soul's  most  wondrous  trans- 
formation, conforms  to  the  same  law.  The  change  the  Holy  Spirit  works 
on  the  heart  of  man  is  effected  by  the  awakening  of  dormant  hwt  exigUng 
good,  and  the  consequent  repression  of  eviL 
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agents  of  motion  and  sensation.  In  either  case,  remarks 
Seguin,  one  result  follows^  isolation,  incapacity;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  absence  of  spontaneity  which  seems  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  idiocy.  In  its  most  complete  mani- 
festations, or  what  is  in  these  books  called  "  profound  idiocy," 
the  himian  being  is  so  wanting  in  sensation  and  so  utterly 
deficient  in  will  as  scarcely  to  rise  above  vegetative  existence, 
respiration  and  digestion  being  the  only  acting  functions.  This 
state  is  always  attended  with  great  bodily  weakness ;  it  is  often 
induced  by  repeated  and  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  whose 
recurrence  keeps  the  sufferer  physically  at  too  low  a  poiut  to 
be  raised  by  any  leverage,  however  skilful,  so  that  these  cases 
are  hopeless  for  the  instructor.  Beings  of  this  class  woidd 
perish  with  hunger  in  the  very  midst  of  food,  if  they  were  not 
fed  as  infants  are  obliged  to  be.  But  even  in  cases  where  the 
blight  of  idiocy  has  laid  a  less  heavy  finger,  we  shall  always 
find  the  idiot  one  who  has  to  be  laboriously  and  painfully 
taught  all  that  happier  children  learn  insensibly.  Things  which 
are  toys  to  other  children  are  to  idiots  serious  studies.  All  is 
foreign  to  him,  unfamiliar,  for  he  alone  has  never  been  able  to 
catch  the  mother-language  of  general  humanity ;  he  has  the 
helplessness  of  childhood  without  its  endearing  grace,  and 
knows  not  how  to  feed  or  clothe  himself,  or  how  to  make  his 
simplest  wants  known.  He  is  one  emphatically,  ''who  having 
eyes,  sees  not ;  who  having  ears,  hears  not ;  and  having  hands, 
handles  not."  "  The  idiot,"  says  S^uin,  "  does  not  see ;  their 
look  generally,  when  they  do  look,  seems  thrown  at  haphazard, 
and  not  to  go  or  stay  by  any  exercise  of  wish ;  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  great  difficulty  either  in  directing  or  fixing  a 
vnlled  regard  on  any  object  at  a  little  distance,  and  they  seem 
to  hunt  about  for  things  they  crave  for,  as  if  they  had  but  an 
accidental  and  unsteady  sight  of  them."  With  regard  to  the 
faculty  of  hearing,  this  accomplished  teacher  tells  us  that  many 
weak-minded  children  are  practically  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are 
not  so  organically.  They  can  hear,  but  firom  the  profoimd 
indifference  and  inattention  their  state  induces,  they  are  really 
insensible  to  sound,  until  the  slumbering  fieusulty  is  awakened 
and  trained  to  exercise.^  And  it  is  not  only  each  several  sense 
that  requires  a  separate  education,  but  even  the  simplest  mus- 
cular movements  are  in  the  idiot  inept  and  irregular;  he  caimot 
move,  sit,  or  stand  like  other  people ;  every  gesture  is  a  revela- 
tion of  his  peculiar  infirmity.    His  limbs  are  either  convulsed 

^  In  this  interesting  condition,  says  Seguin,  the  child  wiU  sometinieB  hear 
Vie  mntnds  he  knows  and  wiahfcs  for,  amd  none  Mer,  For  instance^  he  wiU 
hear  mnsic,  and  not  the  speaking  voice ;  he  wiU  retain  and  repeat  tones,  and 
not  be  able  to  hear  or  repeat  a  single  word. 
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and  agitated  with  continual  aimless  movements,  or  stiffened  into 
the  rigidity  of  that  inertia  peculiar  to  the  idiot,  and  presenting, 
says  S^uin,  the  most  formidable  among  the  many  difi&culties 
his  teacher  has  to  encounter.  The  silent  immobility  of  his  "  I 
-will  not"  differs,  he  says,  most  essentially  from  the  positive 
refusal  to  move  which  either  man  or  animal  can  exert  at  plea- 
sure. His  attitude  is  wholly  negative,  and  arises  from  the 
absence  of  any  external  inducement  which  solicits,  or  internal 
motiYe  which  induces  him  to  exertion.  He  must  be  wooed  and 
coaxed  to  action.  ''Even  to  walk,"  says  Seguin,  ''presents  to  him 
at  first  so  many  difficulties,  that  we  may  say  it  is  as  hard  work 
to  him  as  to  think.  So  he  will  leave  it  edone  till  he  is  com- 
pelled or  bidden,  and  will  scarcely  undertake  anything  on  his 
own  impulse."  To  grasp  or  lay  hold  of  anything  we  wish  for 
would  seem  one  of  tiie  simplest  of  conceivable  operations,  yet 
whole  pages  of  one  of  these  interesting  works  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  "  prehension,"  or  the  action  of  the  hand  in  taking, 
losing,  and  keeping  hold.  "Ko  language,"  says  Seguin,  "descrip- 
tive or  scientific,  can  give  an  idea  how  many  steps  are  required 
before  a  child  will  learn  to  throw  a  stick  from  him  in  the 
direction  the  teacher  points  to."  An  idiot,  from  being  unable 
to  perceive  the  relation  which  one  object  bears  to  another,  has 
no  idea  how,  in  common  parlance,  to  set  about  anything  of  his 
own  accord.  S^uin  teUs  us  that  in  teaching  his  pupils  to 
draw  a  figure  so  simple  as  the  square,  they  could  not  be 
brought,  except  at  the  expense  of  countless  artMces,  to  see  that 
in  oi^er  to  form  it  the  four  lines  must  be  made  long  enough  to 
meet  each  other  at  each  comer. 

These  artifices,  these  aids,  these  encouragements,  are  indeed 
endless.  Not  the  adept  watching  his  crucible,  nor  Newton 
pondering  over  the  mighty  problem  of  the  imiverse,  ever 
brought  more  zeal  and  patient  devotion  to  bear  upon  his  task 
than  is  here  given  to  quicken  the  dormant  intellect  of  an  idiot, 
to  aid  the  obscure  travail  of  some  poor  feeble  and  fettered  soul, 
to  send  a  ray  of  glimmering  light  down  the  deep  sunken  shaft 
of  the  pit  where  himianity  lies  bound  like  Joseph,  and  for- 
gotten of  his  brethren.^    Incidentally  in  these  books,  and  as 

^  The  idiot  mems  always  to  conf  onn  to  Locke's  definition  of  him,  and  to 
ccmtiniie  one  who  cannot  "  reason,  compare,  or  abstract/'  On  this  account^ 
■ays  Seguin,  the  task  of  teaching  him  to  read  would  have  been  much  easier 
than  it  is,  had  written  letters  remained,  as  in  the  days  of  hieroglyphics,  the 
direct  npnaentaUon  of  the  iking  they  stgnify,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are^ 
mere  bixanre  and  arbitrary  signs,  in  no  way  logically  connected  with  their 
object.  Even  so,  he  adds,  a  diasm  yawns  between  the  written  letter  and 
the  articolated  sound, — no  relation  connects,  no  similarity  makes  them  one  ; 
and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them  is  indeed  a  feat  of  mental  gymnastics. 

"  Ulysses  knew,  indeed,"  says  Madame  de  Gasparin,  in  her  i&eoting  story 
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mere  matters  of  course,  we  find  it  recorded  that  a  teacher, 

before  he  could  make  a  child  appreciate  the  difference  between 

a  round  and  a  square,  repeated  the  same  experiment  600  times, 

or  we  come  across  some  evidence  of  tender  ingenuity  like  that 

of  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  who,  after  many  inefieeta*^  ^^n^i,,,..,^  j_ 

teach  his  Cretin  pupils  the  alph; " 

their  attention  by  drawing  out  tl 

wall  of  a  darkened  room.     Mir; 

such  as  these,  and  the  kindred 

brought  to  bear  on  the  teaching  o 

of  the  insane,  at  once  recall  an< 

Saviour,  when,  alluding  to  His  o^ 

and  restoration,  He  says,  "  Oreatei 

because  I  go  to  my  Father."    T« 

an  easy  task,  but  for  a  man  it  i 

things  were  possible  to  the  Mastei 

thy  servant  shall  be  healed ;"  but  < 

the  present,  it  may  be  said  truly, ' 

with,  and  the  well  is  deep."    Non^ 

path,  and  he  has,  as  it  were,  to  e 

step  he  takes. 

And  if  we  ask  to  what  good  ha.^ 
and  inquire  into  the  reward  of  s( 
results  which  these  reports  and  pa] 
surprising.    Their  testimony  as  to 
done  is  uniform,  and  when  we  c 
difficulties  of  the  work,  the  static 
various  reports  we  are  considering, 
can  alike,  the  general  impression  is 
and  all  speak  of  bad  habits  corre 
improved,  of  many  children  who 
their  family  being  now  able  to  mai 
themselves  by  their  own  labour. 
chHdren  placed  under  his  charge,  n 
apparently  hopeless  idiocy  have  gai 
of  them  have  become  cleanly,  decf 

and  all  of  them  are  happier  and  b(  .^  ^.v^udequence  of  the 
efforts  made  in  their  behalf.  Dr.  De  Vitre,  in  a  speech  made  at 
the  late  foundation  of  the  Northern  Counties  Asylum,  says, 
"  As  far  as  our  present  statistics  go,  there  are  only  6  per  cent. 

Un  pauvre  Ocer^on,  "  that  one  apple  and  two  apples  made  three  apples,  and 
when  the  innkeeper's  son  took  two  of  them  away,  he  was  aware  that  he 
had  only  one  left ;  but  this  transaction,  however  simple  in  itself,  stunned 
and  stupefied  him  when  it  was  translated  into  figures.  The  white  symbols 
upon  the  black  slate  conveyed  not  one  idea  to  lus  mind,  however  long  his 
restless  eyes  might  wander  over  them." 
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of  the  whole  family  of  idiots  in  this  countiy  who  are  incapable 
of  improvement ;  one  half  of  the  remainder  can  be  so  far  bene* 
fited  by  training  as  to  be  made  able  to  attend  to  their  own 
wants  with  some  d^ree  of  propriety ;  of  the  whole,  at  least  10 
per  cent,  can  be  restored  to  society  as  useful  members  of  it'' 

In  this  doubtless  very  high  average  of  good  accomplished  all 
the  reports  before  ns  concur,  and  add  to  their  generally  encour- 
aging statement  some  very  interesting  cases  of  a  more  extra- 
ordinary kind.    Among  these  we  may  notice  that  of  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  who  was  sufficiently  cured  to  become  a 
schoolmaster,  and  was  capable  of  instructing  his  scholars  in 
four  languages.    We  are  also  told  of  a  physician,  once  resident 
at  Montpellier,  in  childhood  an  undoubted  Cretin,  but  who 
recovered,  passed  through  a  professional  education,  and  became 
the  author  of  a  book  on  Cretinism.    Seguin  tells  us  of  several 
among  the  American  pupils  who  passed  out  of  idiocy  into 
heroism,  and  enlisted  of  their  own  accord  to  defend  the  re- 
public.    One  of  these,  after  doing  good  service  as  a  soldier,  was 
captm^  by  Grant's  army,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  miserable 
Andersonville  stockade.    Another  youth,  who  had  been  pro- 
noimced  incapable  of  instruction  in  ordinary  schools,  learned 
in  the  institution  at  Syracuse  to  speak,  read,  and  write  well, 
and  developed  great  and  useful  capacities  for  work  in  the  farm 
and  garden.    S^uin  tells  us  how  he,  moved,  along  with  another 
comrade,  by  an  intelligent  patriotism,  joined  the  army,  and 
after  serving  half  a  year,  was  smitten  by  typhus  fever,  and 
dragged  hiiiuBelf  "  home,"  i.e.,  to  the  asylum,  at  the  door  of 
which  he  was  found  ia  a  dying  state.    His  companion  served 
with  distinction  two  years,  and  was  fatally  wounded  at  Fisher^s 
HilL    Instances  like  these  must,  however,  be  looked  upon  as 
exceptional,  as  in  general  cases,  whatever  amount  of  improve- 
ment may  be  effected  in  the  habits,  conduct,  and  mental  acqui- 
sitions of  those  who  are  bom  so  far  below  the  mark  which 
others  start  from,  an  absence  of  originating  power,  a  want  of 
self-direction,  will  remain,  which  seems,  as  one  of  these  books 
expresses  it,  always  to  call  for  the  directing  and  guiding  hand. 
In  judging  what  education  can  effect  for  the  idiot,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  compare  him  with  the  average  man,  with  whom 
he  must  always  appear  to  a  disadvantage,  but  with  himsdf  in 
his  imtrained,  original  condition,  or  with  that  of  those  of  his 
fellow-sufferers  upon  whom  no  such  care  has  been  bestowed. 

The  theory  on  which  the  education  of  the  imbecile  rests  is 
stated  in  language  which  some  may  think  extreme  by  Dr. 
Parrish  of  Pennsylvania.  At  a  meeting  there  in  1859  he  said, 
"The  notion  that  imbecile  children  or  idiots  did  not  possess 
minds  was  not  admitted  in  this  institution.   He  himself  believed 
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that  every  cieatoie  bom  in  the  fonn  of  man  had  a  mincL 
Darkened  and  infirm  it  might  be ;  shut  out  from  human  sym- 
pathy and  aid^  alone  in  its  solitary  gloom ;  wayward  and  without 
intention  and  purpose  so  far  as  we  could  see ;  but  yet,  tiBix  down, 
behind  its  sorrow,  in  its  solitude,  somewhere  in  its  nature,  was 
the  image  of  God.  But  for  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  mind 
in  every  human  creature  we  could  not  labour  with  any  hope  of 
success."  He  adds  elsewhere,  '*  Mind  is  not  v?afUinff  in  cases 
of  imbecility  and  idiocy,  it  is  only  warped,  weakened,  or  over- 
come by  physical  causes.  The  brain  is  there,  but  its  workings 
are  clogged  by  disease."  In  accordance  with  this  view,  every 
effort  of  the  teacher  of  the  idiot,  from  whatever  point  he  works, 
is  directed  to  one  aim,  that  of  awakening  what  is  dormant  and 
setting  free  that  which  is  boimd.  We  have  seen  in  the  quota* 
tions  made  from  Seguin's  writings  how  perseveringly  this  aim 
is  kept  in  view  as  regards  the  intellect,  and  how  vast  and  varied 
a  machinery  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  passivity  in  which  the 
will  sits  in  the  idiot,  like  the  lady  in  Comus,  "  locked  up  in 
alabaster."  The  same  end  is  kept  in  view  by  all  the  g3annastio 
exercises  and  hygienic  aids  which  have  been  found  so  valuable ; 
all  these  seek  by  a  series  of  shocks  and  stimulants  to  rouse  and 
rally  the  physical  energies  from  their  death-like  trance.  Dr. 
Guggenbiihl's  climatic  experiment  with  regard  to  the  Cretins, 
whom  he  has  removed  from  the  depressing  influence  of  their 
native  valleys  to  a  home  where  they  breathe  the  clear  stimulate 
ing  mountain  air,  is  a  sort  of  crowning  achievement  in  this  line, 
and  its  eminent  success  shows  what  may  be  gained  as  to  general 
intelligence  by  the  bracing  and  tightening  of  the  fibres  of  a  re- 
laxed and  languid  physique.  But  there  is  one  irresistible  engine, 
the  powerful  reinforcer  of  all  other  leverage,  the  fiilcrum  idone 
strong  enough  to  effect  the  imminent  deadly  breach  in  the  thick- 
walled  rampart  which  lets  the  forlorn  hope  pass  through  into 
the  citadel  Love  is  in  this  region,  as  in  all  others,  the  stand-point 
from  which,  when  once  won,  the  world  can  be  moved  from  its 
placa  "  It  would  surprise  no  one,"  says  Dr.  Howe  of  Massachu- 
setts, "  to  hear  that  neglected  children  have  been  awakened  to 
affection  by  the  kindness  shown  them  in  this  institution,  for  we 
all  know  that  love  will  call  forth  love ;  yet  we  have  here  been 
taught  a  new  fact,  th^  love  also  elicits  intelligence.  We  have 
learnt  how  it  is  that  God  himself  works  When  He  would  quicken 
the  faculties  of  His  creatures,  and  love  is  brought  before  us  as  the 
magnetic  force  of  the  m>oral,  as  electricity  is  of  the  physical,  world. 
It  vivifies  and  exalts  all  that  is  ethereal  in  man — ^reason,  affections, 
will ;  and  all  who  would  do  good  may  here  learn  a  lesson  that 
points  them  to  the  hiding  of  their  power,  in  the  element  of  their 
nature  through  which  alone  they  can  open  the  way  of  hopeftd 
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and  beneficent  comnnmication  with  eveiy  one  who  wears  the 
human  form." 

S^uin  closes  a  series  of  admirable  remarks  upon  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  moral  training  of  the  imbecile,  as  to  order,  obedi- 
ence, authority,  in  these  remarkable  words : ''  Our  work  is  one 
ever  changing  in  form,  never  changing  in  object;  it  is  a  work  in 
which  the  teacher,  the  nurse,  the  physician,  the  philosopher,  the 
moralist  have  all  something  to  do.  But  all  that  each  does  must 
be  done  in  the  spirit  of  affection,  and  that  of  the  deepest  kind. 
Science,  art,  literature,  education,  medicine,  philosophy,  may 
each  do  something  for  our  pupils,  but  love  alone  can  truly 
socialize  them,  ani  those  alone  who  love  them  are  their  true 
rescuers.  Moral  association,  sociability,  family  aflSnity,  all  these 
have  to  be  created  in  the  idiot ;  his  sense  of  affection  stands  in 
need,  like  all  his  other  senses,  of  development.  All  of  these  poor 
children  may  he  taught  to  love  by  being  loved;  and  to  make  the 
idiot  feel  that  he  is  loved,  and  to  make  him  eager  to  love  in  his 
torn,  is  the  end  of  our  teaching,  as  it  has  been  its  beginning.'^ 
The  treatment  of  idiocy,"  adds  Seguin,  "  is  a  conmientary  upon 
St.  Paul's  declaration ;  we  may  bring  skill,  even  genius,  to  the 
task,  we  may  understand  aU  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  we 
may  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  if  we 
have  not  love  it  will  profit  us  nothing." 

And  along  with  the  blessed  influence  of  love,  another  senti- 
ment, equally  holy  in  its  origin,  and  scarcely  less  powerful  in 
its  effects,  is  fireely  brought  into  play  in  the  education  of  the 
imbecila  When  love  is  present,  joy,  under  one  form  or  another, 
can  never  be  tax  distant,  and  when  the  poor  idiot  is  re-baptized 
into  the  great  human  fieumily,  these  two  stand  together  at  the  font 
his  elected  sponsors,  to  declare,  and  promise,  and  vow  in  his 
name  glorious  things  which  he  as  yet  can  but  imperfectly 
apprehend.  Nothing  in  these  manuals  is  so  affecting  as  the 
huEge  share  which  pleasure  and  delight  take  in  the  work  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  r^eneration.  The  idiot,  it  seems,  is  one 
who  must  above  all  things  be  pleased.  He  is  not  cognisant  of 
the  claims  of  duty,  nor  aJive  to  the  promptings  of  interest ;  he 
is,  alas !  unconscious  of  the  fit  and  fair,  and  utterly  careless  of 
the  profitable.  Yet  as  regards  both  doing  and  having,  he  knows 
what  he  Wees.  His  teachers  will  often  watch  for  weeks  and 
months  to  see  the  first  gleam  of  intelligent  interest  making 
itself  known  in  a  manifestation  of  pleasure — ^in  sense,  sight,  or 
sound.  Perhaps  some  day  he  will  take  up  a  pencil  in  a  shy 
and  furtive  manner,  and  quickly  lay  it  aside  if  he  sees  that  he 
is  observed,  or  he  will  betray  a  passing  susceptibility  to  the 
power  of  music.^    No  such  hint  or  indication  is  thrown  away, 

I  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  known  a  gentleman  who,  as  a  hoy,  from  an 
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be  it  even  playing  wUh  a  straWy  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
PhUadelphian  reports,  as  being,  in  the  case  of  a  remarkably 
sluggish  and  inert  boy,  the  first  voluntary  action  he  was  ever 
known  to  engage  in.  The  same  report  tells  us  of  an  idiot  of 
the  most  depraved  class,  "a  moral  idiot,  secretive,  roguish^ 
thievish,  ignorant,  and  indifferent,  also  as  obstinate  as  a  mule, 
whose  whole  better  nature  was  brought  into  exercise  through 
the  dehght  with  which  it  was  found  he  listened  to  a  well-told 
story."  Judicious  advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  his  teachers, 
improving  lessons  were  inculcated,  and  this  boy  was  found  to 
have  a  susceptible  heart,  as  easily  led  into  right  as  it  had  been 
darkened  and  misled  by  wrong.  He  gave  evidence  in  due  time 
of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  became  so  honest  that  he  was 
trusted  with  money,  while  in  the  schoolroom  his  progress  was 
surprising.  Even  his  very  gait  was  altered.  Insteietd  of  thiev- 
ing, he  gave  a  poor  woman  in  poverty  and  rags  a  large  portion 
of  his  Christmas  savings ;  describing  himself  after  this  act 
of  charity  as  ''feeling  big  in  here,"  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart  with  great  pathos.  The  extreme  susceptibility  of  the 
idiot  to  pleasurable  emotion,  his  dehght  in  colour,  in  music,  in 
perfumes,  prove  to  us  that  man  cannot  even  at  his  lowest 
estate  forget  that  he  was  meant  by  God  to  be  happy.  Some 
secret  instinct  tells  him  that  he  is  the  Father's  son,  brought  up 
in  His  house,  rejoicing  continually  before  Him,  and  when  rudely 
disinherited,  he  will  all  the  more  earnestly  strive  to  re-vindicate 
his  original  right  and  claim  to  joy.  The  idiot,  it  seems,  must 
have  something  for  his  fancy  to  caress ;  something  to  minister 
to  ihat  inncUe  necessity  for  d^elight,  which  is  perhaps  the  deepest 
part  of  man's  nature,  and  the  secret  alike  of  its  power  and  of 
its  degradation. 

'^  In  this  wreck  of  powers,"  says  Seguin,  after  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  utter  incapacity  of  will  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in 
idiocy,  ^'  one  human,  irresistible  impulse  remains ;  low  as  we  find  the 
idiot,  far  lower  than  the  brute  in  regard  to  activity  and  intelligence, 
he  has  like  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  what  no  animal  possesaeg, 
his  hobby,  his  charm,  his  amulet,  the  external  object  towards  tohich  his 
human  centrifugal  pouter  gravitates,  and  this,  be  it  a  broken  piece  of 
china,  a  thread,  a  rag,  an  unseizable  ray  of  the  sun,  he  will  spend  his 
life  in  admiring,  kissing,  catching,  polishing,  sucking  it,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Take  away  that  amulet,  the  occupation  of  his  life  is  gone. 
This  species,  so  to  speak,  of  worship,  shows  that  if  the  idiot  is  unable 

utterly  failing  physique  and  a  general  want  of  mental  power,  was  rapidly 
sinking  into  Cretinism,  raised  and  restored  to  health  and  spirits  by  being 
aUowed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  music,  tJie  ordy  thing  for  which  he  cared, 
and  to  receive  the  education  of  an  organist.  He  was  afterwards  able  to  go 
through  the  usual  university  education  in  classics  and  divinity  with  a  fair 
amount  of  credit 
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of  his  own  tcoord  to  enter  into  relation  with  the  outward  world,  he  is 
readj  to  do  so  if  we  only  know  how  to  help  him." 

The  masters  we  are  now  dealing  with  do  not  certainly  require 
the  warning  conveyed  in  the  old  adage.  They  Ji/nd  *'  Jack/' 
alas!  a  very  dull  boy  to  b^in  with,  but  they  certainly  will  not 
make  him  so  by  all  work  and  no  play.  Play  is  recognised  with 
all  its  honours, — ^in  fact,  declar^  by  Seguin  to  be  "  a  moral 
power/'  a  training  in  sociability,  courtesy,  and  self-restraint ; 
toys  are  in  high  £Eivour,  music,  dancing,  and  theatrical  repre- 
sentations are  freely  admitted,  pictures,  recitations,  dialogues, 
and  animated  narratiyes,  each  find  their  place;  "form  is  added 
to  fads,  eolau/r  to  forms,  m4)vem^fU  to  the  wTiole"  Seguin  says 
that  he  has  in  all  cases  foimd  that  those  among  his  pupils  who 
have  made  the  most  progress  have  been  those  most  brought 
into  relation  with  works  of  art,  and  adds  that  the  energetic 
stimulant,  which  the  poetic  element  gives  to  life,  is  too  Uttle 
taken  into. account  in  general  education, — a  subject  upon  which, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  researches  like  these  cast  valu- 
able light,  for  in  Yoisin's  words,  ''we  are  still  dealing  with  man 
although  imder  a  different  aspect."  Much  that  Seguin  says 
with  regard  to  the  barren  conquests  of  ordinaiy  routine  educa- 
cation  might  be  carried  into  a  wider  field,  and  many  of  his 
golden  sayings  are  capable  of  universal  application.  ''  What/' 
he  asks, ''  do  we  gain  by  the  mere  exercise  of  memory  ?  It  im- 
pedes rather  than  improves.  Better  one  thing  thoroughly  known 
than  a  hundred  only  remembered.  Teaching  many  facts  is  far 
less  fruitful  than  teaching  how  to  find  the  relations  between  a 
single  one  and  its  natural  properties  and  connexions/'  "  We 
most  never,"  he  adds,  "  confide  to  mere  memory  what  can  be 
leamt  by  the  exercise  of  higher  powers ;  or  often  instead  of  the 
living  true  idea,  we  give  a  false  and  incomplete  one,  or  add  a 
fMrename  in  the  place  where  a  thought  ought  to  have  been.  All 
that  lives  is  produced  by  contact ;  a  fact  received  in  isolation 
from  other  facts  does  not  germinate ;  ffuU  which  enters  the  mind 
alone  dies  in  it  alone" 

Anotlier  axiom  is,  always  to  teach  that  which  lies  nearest  to 
what  the  child  already  knows.  Many  of  Seguin's  rules  with  re- 
gard to  authority,  command,  and  influence  of  a  less  direct  sort, 
as  to  how  and  in  what  cases  each  may  best  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  childish  or  undeveloped  voll,  are  so  instinct  with 
genius  and  light,  that  they  cannot  be  but  available  to  the 
general  nursery  and  schoolroom, — "  profitable,"  like  the  sayings 
of  the  wise,  "  in  whatever  direction  they  are  turned." 

But  who  can  estimate  or  sufficiently  admire  the  patience 
these  books  record, — the   boxmdless  resources  of   skill  and 
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ingenuity,  the  powers  of  genius  itself  called  forth  and  kept  in 
unceasing  play?  And  to  what  end?  Not  to  breathe  life  into  a 
statue  or  bid  the  canvas  speak ;  not  to  command  a  listening 
senate  or  to  win  the  smile  of  beauty  and  of  love  ;  not  to  gain 
the  coveted  laurel  or  to  obtain  a  name  among  our  fellow- 
men  ;  but  to  awaken  a  ray  of  intelligence  in  some  poor  sickly 
and  repulsive  child,  whose  whole  nature  is  perhaps  too  torpid 
to  respond  to  kindness,  and  whose  faculties  are  certainly  too 
dull  to  guess  at  the  great  sum  of  time  and  thought  and  care 
that  is  spent  over  his  improvement.  Yet,  though  the  idiot 
may  truly  be  mmibered  among  that  portion  of  humanity, 
''blind,  and  halt,  and  maimed,"  who  can  never  recompense 
their  benefactors,  such  devoted  generosity  will  surely  meet  a 
due  reward,  and  will  find  it  in  that  ''  better  resurrection  '*  to 
which  their  good  deeds  contribute  so  largely — ^the  restoration 
of  humanity  as  a  whole,  to  intelligence,  to  faith,  and  to  Grod. 
Let  no  one  think  of  the  idiot,  as  persons  wholly  uninformed 
on  the  subject  are  apt  to  do,  as  a  happy  and  harmless  if  limited 
being,  shidded  by  hig  very  infirmity  from  the  awful  burden  of 
responsibility,^  and  freer  than  are  wiser  people  from  care  and 
pain.  These  books  reveal  a  sadly  different  story.  Some  of  the 
phases  they  exhibit  are  so  repellent,  and  some  of  the  narratives 
they  tell  so  dark  and  terrible,  that  no  one  would  pause  over 
them  except  to  gain  some  desired  end,  and  that  end  once 
attained  he  might  pray  to  be  able  to  dismiss  and  to  forget  them 
for  ever.  The  experience  of  few  grown-up  people  is  so  limited 
as  not  to  have  shown  them  something  of  the  evil  which  a  poor 
being  so  fearfully  left  to  his  own  guidance  may  both  suffer  and 
cause,  a  risk  of  course  greater  in  the  humble  order  of  life,  where 
continual  care  and  watching  of  a  weak-minded  person  is  im- 
possible, and  where,  xmless  the  tone  of  the  family  life  is 
unusually  good,  such  persons  too  often  become  the  centre  of 
wide-spread  moral  debsusement, — for  the  idiot,  be  it  ever  remem- 
bered, does  not  eink  aUme, 

These  books  show  us  that  the  naturally  harmless  idiot, 
apparently  incapable  of  either  good  or  evil,  if  left  to  his  own 
unguided  instinct,  is  apt  to  furnish  but  another  example  of  the 

^  The  liat  given  in  some  of  these  books  of  the  bodily  diseftses  to  "which 
idiots,  in  addition  to  their  particii>ation  in  aU  ordinaiy  ones,  are  particularly 
liable,  such  as  epilepsy,  chorea^  rachitis,  is  indeed  a  formidable  one,  and 
mnst  in  some  degree  perplex  the  advocates  for  the  comfortable  doctrine  of 
compensation,  believers  in  which  are  generally  pretty  weU  at  ease  in  their 
own  individual  minds  and  bodies  and  estates.  The  saying  of  the  wise  man, 
'*  The  poor  is  oppressed  because  he  is  poor/*  unfolds  a  truer  doctrine.  Wkea 
the  mind,  the  body,  or  the  outward  circumstances  become  depressed  Ixdow  « 
certain  point,  kindred  afflictions,  allied  infirmities,  gather  quickly  round  the 
whole  life,  axid  misery  makes  it  a  prey. 
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degradation  to  which  the  savage  and  the  ontcast,  to  which,  in 
&oi  all  human  beings  in  a  state  of  isolation,  almost  inevitably 
descend.  His  own  darkened  nature  becomes  to  him  "  a  horrible 
pit,  full  of  mire  and  clay/'  and  no  levangeUzers  went  ever  on  a 
more  blessed  errand  than  those  who  descend  into  it  with  light 
and  encouragement ;  who  put  his  feet  upon  the  rock,  and  order 
his  goings,  and  who  in  many  cases  succeed  in  putting  a  new 
song  within  his  mouth,  enabliug  this  pootest  among  all  earth's 
denizens  to  rejoice  in  God  his  Maker. 

We  have  said  that  the  claims  of  this  subject  are  fieur  too 

weighty  to  be  left  to  mere  individual  charity.    Yet  it  is  well, 

perhaps,  that  philanthropy  should  in  this  case,  as  in  many 

others,  work  out  the  first  experiments,  which  may  afterwards 

be  carried  forward  on  a  broader  scale,  as  one  of  universally 

admitted  obligation.    The  institutions  which  are  at  present 

being  founded  demand  a  heavy  outlay;  they  are  large,  and 

necessarily  expensive, — as  a  single  master  cannot  here,  as  in 

places  of  ordinary  education,  take  charge  of  a  great  number  of 

pnpils.    **  Here,"  says  M.  Delasiauve,  "  all  preceptoral  action  is 

necessarily  minute,  immediate,  sustsdned,  and  in  some  degree 

individuaHzed  on  each  separate  object,''  so  that  a  larse  staff  of 

teachers  and  superintendents  is  called  for,  and  these,  it  is 

scarcely  necessary  to  say,  must  be  unexceptionable  as  regards 

intelligence  and  moral  tone.    Considerable  space  is  also  required 

for  the  varied  exercises  the  children  so  imperatively  require, 

and  another  object  gained  in  large  institutions  is  to  be  found  in 

what  in  these  reports  and  papers  is  called  **  mutuality,"  or  the 

efficacious  stimulus  of  numbers,  which  seems  most  friendly  to 

the  state  of  the  imbecile,  whose  natural  foe  is  isolation.    They 

are  naturally  prone  to  imitation,  and  the  moving  pantomime 

which  is  here  ever  going  on  around  them,  solicits,  and  as  it 

were  constrains,  them  to  attend  and  to  participate ;  they  aje 

more  at  ease,  too,  it  appears,  and  happier  in  the  company  of 

each  other  than  in  the  world,  where  a  vague  yet  crushing  sense 

of  their  own  infirmity  is  apt  to  grow  upon  them  to  a  degree 

that  checks  any  possible  improvement.     These  institutions 

ninst  also  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of  asylums  and  refuges 

for  those  who  are  incapable  of  receiving  permanent  benefit;  and 

to  see  how  great  a  blessing  they  may  thus  prove,  we  need  only 

look  around  us,  and  see  how  many  idiots  of  the  hopelessly 

incapable  class  become  a  terror  and  perplexity  to  their  relatives, 

and  very  often,  in  poor  families,  exhaust  the  whole  energies  of 

a  parent  by  the  continual  and  harassing  anxiety  which  watohing 

over  them  entails.  This  burden  is  sometimes  life-long,  and  though 

often,  to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  met  with  the  tenderest 

devotion,  often  also  what  is  really,  as  poor  people  express  it. 
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^  a  heavy  handful,"  is  fdt  to  be  such.  Some  hearts  are  formed 
to  love  and  pity  the  unfortunate,  yet  when  we  look  at  human 
nature  as  it  really  is,  and  remember  that  weak-minded  people 
are  always  more  or  less  troublesome,  and  sometimes  veiy  pro- 
voking— ^when  we  reflect  too  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
infirmities  which  constitute  misfortune  are  such  as  at  the  same 
time  create  repulsion,  we  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  appalling 
instances  of  neglect  and  cruelty  which  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  have  so  frequently  brought  to  light. 

Such  considerations,  however,  are  but  incidental  to  our  sub- 
ject ;  they  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  who  looks  at  it  in  the 
light  of  reason  or  experience,  or  who  will  follow  out  with  any  de- 
gree of  care  the  bearings  of  any  one  case  of  mental  infirmity  which 
may  happen  to  come  under  his  own  notice.  Such  sm  inquirer 
will  soon  learn  enough  to  convince  him  that  in  the  idiot,  and 
in  those  most  nearly  connected  wUh  him,  are  to  be  found,  if  any- 
where, the  persons  who  need  all  the  help  and  support  and 
comfort  which  the  stronger  members  of  the  Christian  family 
are  botmd  to  furnish  to  the  weak  and  heavily  burdened  ones. 
Nor  must  we  forget,  in  considering  this  great  subject,  that  we 
were  men  even  before  we  were  Christians,  nor  become  oblivious 
of  the  claims  of  our  brotherhood  in  that  great ''  congregation  of 
humanity,  the  first  church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth, 
long  before  He  himself  appeared  on  it,"* — Humanity,  which,  in 
the  admirable  words  of  Lavater,  we  shall  find  as  we  study  it 
more  closely,  "  ever,  even  in  its  humiliation,  astonishing,  ever  a 
subject  of  wonder,  surpassing  even  under  its  imperfect  and 
abortive  conditions  the  most  lovely  and  perfect  anunal  nature. 
Each  circumstance  connected  with  the  human  nature  in  which 
we  share  cannot  hui  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  family  consi- 
deration, while  we  learn  to  rejoice  and  to  triumph  in  the  exist- 
ence of  whatever  is  happy,  and  to  endure  ail  that  is  favoured 
with  the  endurarice  of  the  Deity!* 

^  Lacordaire. 
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Abt.  rV. — 1.  Zwingli^Stvdim.  Yon  Dr.  Hebmann  Spobri, 
Privat-docent  der  Theologie  an  der  Universitat  Ztirich. 
Leipzig,  1866. 

2.  Ulridi  Zwingli,  ntxeh  den  wrkundlichefi  Quellen.  You  J.  C. 
MoRiKOFEB,  Enter  TheiL    Leipzig,  1867. 

Beneath  the  crest  of  Mount  Sentis,  on  an  upper  slope  of  the 
Toggenbmg,  a  long  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  river  Thnr,  and 
lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Wallenstadt,  is  situated  the  village  of 
Wildhans,  peopled  by  Alpine  shepherds  and  fanners.  It  is  a 
spot  not  lying  within  the  usual  limits  of  the  tourist's  range ;  yet 
one  who  guides  his  movements  by  an  interest  in  national  memo- 
ries may  allow  it  a  claim  on  his  attention  stronger  than  the  home 
of  Bousseau  or  of  TeU ;  for  there,  in  a  small  quaintly  timbered 
house,  still  pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality,  was  bom,  on  January  1st,  1484,  one  who,  if  to  command 
ihewmsof  men  in  his  o  J.  generation  and  to  anticipate  the 
reasonings  of  a  distant  futurity  be  pioof  of  greatness,  may  justly 
be  called  the  greatest  of  all  Swiss  men, — Ulrich  Zwingli  the  Be^ 
former.  A  genuine  Helvetian  stockwas  that  of  ZwinglL  The 
Beformei^s  fetther  was  bailiff  or  ammann  of  his  district.  It  was  a 
true  Alpine  landscape  on  which  Ulrich  first  opened  his  eyes : 
to  the  south  the  mountain  summits  called  the  Seven  Electors 
{ChuffilrgUn) ;  to  the  west,  the  green  hills  of  the  Toggenbuig ;  to 
the  east,  the  snow-capped  heights  of  the  Yorarlberg. 

In  his  native  village  a  meeting  was  held  a  short  time  since, 
to  provide  fimds  for  the  establishment  of  some  public  institution 
in  commemoration  of  Zwingli,  the  "  Toggenbuiger,"  as  his  friends 
were  wont  to  style  him  in  his  lifetime.  The  institution  resolved 
upon  is,  we  are  told,  a  college,  to  be  erected  at  Wildhaus,  for  the 
reception  of  the  most  gifted  students  from  the  different  scho- 
lastic foundations  of  Switzerland ;  in  which  institution  means 
are  to  be  provided  them  for  completing  their  education  without 
expense.  This,  it  was  felt,  would  be  a  more  worthy  monument 
to  such  a  man,  a  lover  of  practical  utility  and  of  mental  enlight- 
ment,  than  any  effigy  of  stone  or  brass.  The  loumal  from  which 
we  derive  our  information  adds  a  hope  that  tne  funds  now  being 
collected  for  a  statue  of  the  Beformer  at  Ztirich  may  be  diverted 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Wildhaus  project.^ 

This  local  recognition  of  Zwingli's  greatness  falls  in  with  a 
theological  and  literary  tendency  of  our  days.  Powerful  as  he 
was  in  his  own  ace,  and  famous  as  his  memory  has  been  through 
the  centniies  snc^^ling,  it  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  modem 

^  Our  infonnation  dates  from  January  last  We  do  not  know  what  pro- 
greet  in  the  scheme  may  have  been  made  since  then. 
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time  to  estimate  justly  the  drift  and  tenor  of  his  thoughts. 
The  subject  has  been  treated  in  sundry  publications  which  have 
issued  recently  &om  the  Grerman  press.  A  life  of  the  Beformer 
by  J.  C.  Morikofer,  of  Zurich^  carefully  compiled  fix>m  original 
research  among  the  archives  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  as  wdl  as 
from  the  usual  biographical  authorities,  is  now  in  the  course  of 
publication.  The  first  half  of  it  was  issued  in  1 867.  A  smaller 
volume,  entitled  Zwingli  Stvdien,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Sporri,  pri- 
vate tutor  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  published  in  1866,  con- 
veys, in  five  concise  and  suggestive  essays,  the  leading  outlines 
of  his  opinions,  ecclesiastical,  theological,  and  literary,  verifying 
these  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  worl^  of  the  Beformer  him- 
self. These  two  works  we  shall  use  as  in  great  measure  the 
groundwork  of  our  considerations  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

But  Zwingli's  historical  pose  had  already  been  re-adjusted 
within  our  own  time.  The  first  writer  who  formed  a  just 
and  comprehensive  view  of  his  character,  and  of  the  part 
he  aimed  at  playing  in  the  Beformation  drama,  was  Leopold 
Banke,  in  hiis  history  of  that  great  transaction.  Banke 
brought  the  sympathetic  lights  of  modem  criticism  to  bear 
on  events  and  personages  that  had  long  been  treated  in  the 
spirit  of  traditional  acceptance  so  all  but  universal  with 
historical  writers  up  to  the  last  half-centuiy.  The  history  of 
the  Beformation,  in  particular,  had  been  stereotyped  by  Protes- 
tant narrators,  and  Zwingli's  character  had  received  its  sentence 
first  from  the  Lutheran,  and  then  from  the  Calvinist  point  of 
view.  From  neither  was  he  rightly  understood.  It  had  always 
been  well  known,  and  admitted,  of  course,  that  he  was  a  fearless 
and  enlightened  man,  doing  battle  to  the  Papal  usurpations  as 
resolutely  as  Luther,  and  founding  the  Hdvetian  church ;  but, 
together  with  this,  he  was  held  to  be  a  cold,  dry,  utilitarian 
religionist  in  matters  of  doctrine ;  a  combative  and  secular  poli- 
tician, who  mixed  up  the  affairs  of  this  world  with  those  of  the 
next ;  and  whose  death  on  the  bloody  field  of  Cappel,  was  rather 
a  warning  than  a  bright  example  This  was  the  verdict  of  the 
Lutheran  writers  in  the  first  instance,  who  inherit^ed  their  leader's 
aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  Swiss  Beformer.  It  fell  in 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  Galvinistic  school  likewise,  who 
could  never  relish  nor  understand  the  breadth  of  Zwin^'s 
theology ;  and  English  writers,  accustomed  to  assimilate  ratiier 
than  to  originate  opinion,  mostly  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
Continental  critics. 

"  Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  das  Weltgerichtl" 

How  strangely,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  this,  or  the  Tower 
of  Siloam  theory,  comes  from  lips  which^  when  it  serves  their 
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pnipose,  are  so  ready  to  pTononnce  human  afflictions  to  be  a  token 
of  Divine  acceptance  and  blessing !  The  exultation  of  Erasmus 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  on  Zwingli's  death  had,  however,  at  least 
the  plea  of  party  feeling  to  excuse  it,  though  Luther  himself 
oould  speak  more  generously  on  the  occasion ;  but  the  carping 
criticisms  oi  the  modem  writer  D'Aubign^  bespeak  nothiog  less 
than  feebleness  of  judgment,  both  in  lus  character  of  historian 
and  of  theologian. 

But  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  the  most  powerful  expres- 
sions of  Protestant  life  for  three  centuries,  have  ceased  to  have 
any  real  command  over  the  piesent  generation.  Men  are  now 
inquiring  how  it  is  that  the  Beformation,  the  vital  essence  of 
which  was  deliverance  from  human  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  so  soon  lost  its  principle  of  free  inquiry,  and  ran  its 
neck  under  the  yoke  of  dogmatic  inventions,  ^d  as  investi- 
gation is  opening  up  vistas  long  overgrown  by  the  tangle  of 
time  and  prejudice,  it  lights  upon  the  commanding  figiue  of 
the  B^^rmer  of  Zlirich,  and  experiences  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  eagle  glance  an  unexpected  thiill  of  sympathy.  Luther 
and  Calvin  spoke  to  their  own  generation.  Specidation,  not 
yet  released  from  the  training  of  the  schoolmen,  was  ready  to 
embrace  with  the  one  the  mystic  sensuous  exposition  of  &ith 
blending  the  Divine  influence  with  tangible  symbols ;  with 
the  other,  to  syllogize  from  partial  premises,  till  natural  feeling 
and  moral  Intuition  lost  all  their  shapings  in  the  ligid  grooves 
of  predestinarian  dogma.  Apart  from  both,  Zwingli,  prophe1>- 
Uke,  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  religious  scheme  for  which  his 
time  was  unprepared,  but  which  harmonizes  signally  with  the 
critical  convictions  now  taking  hold  of  our  generation.  The 
great  effort  of  his  soul  was  to  establish  the  "reign  of  Law." 
Ccmvinced  that  there  could  be  no  essential  discrepancy  between 
the  dictates  of  the  conscience,  of  the  moral  impulses  and  of  the 
understanding,  he  traced,  or  believed  in  where  he  could  not 
trace  it  in  detail,  some  fandamental  generalization  capable  of 
giving  method  to  all  the  detached  maiufestations  of  God's  truth 
in  earth  and  heaven.  This  made  some  call  him  a  rationalist ; 
but  the  reason  to  which  he  appealed  was  not  the  mere  feLCulty 
of  logical  analysis ;  he  was  much  less  of  a  dialectician  than 
eitib^  Luther  or  Calvin,  and  if  he  sometimes  used  their  weapons 
in  arguments  for  which  they  were  scarcely  fitted,  it  was  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  principle  of  his  philosophy  that  he  did  so. 
What  he  reaUy  trusted  in  as  man's  best  guide,  was  the  reason 
which  acts  on  wide  deduction,  and  is  assisted  by  the  moral 
sense;  the  '^ verifying  faculty,"  as  some  in  later  times  have 
ealled  it,  Again,  he  believed  in  a  close  connexion  between 
piety  and  practical  utility:  ''By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
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them."  This  led  his  adversaries  to  style  him  a  cold  utilitarian. 
His  utilitarianism  was  that  of  the  gospel ;  his  idea  of  piety  he  has 
himself  described :  "  Yeram  pietatem,qusB  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ex 
amore  timoreque  Dei  servata  innocentia."  Again,  he  believed 
that  the  best  conditions  for  man's  development  consisted  in 
his  social  and  political  well-being.  Here  his  views,  as  well  as 
his  national  training,  induced  him  to  mix  in  the  intricate  web 
of  State  ambitions  and  rivalries.  Accordingly  his  enemies 
upbraided  him  as  a  meddler  and  a  worldling ;  but  he  meddled 
with  no  more  worldly  aim  than  the  promotion  of  that  Christian 
Utopia,  which  to  him,  the  republican  citizen  of  a  small  com- 
munity, seemed  more  actually  and  nearly  attainable  than  to  a 
private  student  imder  a  monarchical  government,  like  Sir 
Thomas  More.  It  was  Zwingli's  habit,  in  short,  to  r^aid 
human  progress  as  a  thing  which  "  moveth  altogether  S  it 
move  at  all,"  and  in  this,  we  repeat  it,  he  was  very  tmlike  any 
other  religious  teacher  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  also  makes  it  difficult  to  divide  the  subject-matter  of 
his  opinions  under  distinct  heads ;  but  we  may  for  our  present 
purpose  set  before  us  two  leading  directions  of  thought  in 
regard  to  which  his  attitude  demands  our  special  attention; 
after  which  we  purpose  to  glance  at  some  biographical  parti- 
culars, but  briefly  only,  and  as  they  help  to  vmfy  our  general 
estimate. 

Zwingli's  active  career  began  in  1506.  Up  to  that  date  he 
had  been  a  student,  receiving  instruction  in  some  of  the  best 
academies  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  drinking  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Benaissance.  For  twelve  years  he  was  pastor  at  Glarus, 
for  twelve  more,  pastor,  professor,  political  leader,  at  Zurich. 
This  is  the  summary  of  his  life ;  not  a  life  of  nmny  outward 
changes,  or  of  startiing  vicissitudes,  but  teeming  with  far- 
reaching  results,  both  practical  and  ideal 

I.  Let  us  first  consider  his  position  in  the  matter  of  Church- 
and-State  politics :  a  position  not  to  be  understood  without 
some  insight  into  the  contemporaiy  condition  of  Switzerland. 
Switzerland,  when  Zwingli  grew  to  manhood,  was  in  one  of  those 
transitional  phases  which  come  alike  to  nations  and  to  indivi- 
duals, when  the  character  awakens  to  new  impressions,  and 
exhibits  tendencies  diveigent  from  the  track  of  its  former 
associations.  The  Burgundian  war  had  ended,  triumphantiy 
for  the  Confederates,  but  the  renown  their  valour  had  acquired 
by  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  resUess  kingdoms  around  them, 
and  made  foreigners  eager  to  purchase  so  useful  a  commodity. 
It  was  but  the  economical  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The 
Swiss  had  valour  and  sinews ;  the  French,  Germans,  and  Italians 
had  gold,  and  wanted  fighting  men,  and  so  came  to  pass  the 
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leBult,  thus  rendered  by  Bishop  Alexander  firom  the  animated 
rhyme  of  Victor  Hugo : — ^the  Switzers  gave 

''  The  strength  of  foot  they  learnt  by  perilous  path  and  flood, 
And,  from  their  blue-eyed  mothers  won,  the  old  mysterious  blood  ; 
The  daring  that  the  good  south  wind  into  their  nostrils  blew, 
And  the  proud  swelfing  of  the  heart  with  each  pure  breath  they 

drew, 
The  graces  of  the  mountain  glens,  with  flowers  in  summer  gay, 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  hills — to  earn  a  lackey's  pay  I" 

Gomiption  of  manners  naturally  ensued,  and  a  cosmopolitan 
indifference  to  political  ties  and  traditions.  These  were  the 
evils  which  were  undermining  the  old  national  virtue  when 
Zwingli  came  to  manhood ;  and  during  the  years  of  his  Glarus 
ministry  he  did  his  utmost  to  recall  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
former  principles,  to  unite  them  by  the  bond  of  patriotism,  and 
to  denounce  foreign  service,  i,e.,  every  military  engagement  to 
which  they  were  not  called  by  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy 
or  by  their  constitutional  relations  to  the  Papacy  or  the  Empire. 
Thrice  as  military  chaplain  he  accompanied  the  troops  of  Glarus 
across  the  Alps,  but  on  each^occasion  it  was  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Pope  against  the  ambitious  French  monarch.  It  was 
the  success  of  French  intrigues  and  the  establishment  of  French 
ascendency  at  Glarus  which  at  last  overwhelmed  him  with  per- 
plexity, and  caused  him  to  forsake  his  post  there.  The  two 
years  he  subsequently  passed  at  the  convent  of  Einsiedeln,  while 
stiU  nominally  pastor  at  Glarus,  were  a  memorable  turning- 
point  in  his  mental  development — momentous  as  the  seclusion  of 
the  Wartburg  to  Luther,  or  the  retirement  in  Arabia  to  St  PauL 
While  there,  meditating  among  the  displays  of  the  grossest 
superstition,  and  the  study  of  the  original  Greek  Scriptures — 
in  the  year  1616,  before  Luther  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  con- 
troversy, he  came  to  the  conviction  that  *'  the  Pope  of  Bome 
must  fall"  This  was  the  great  High  Priest  for  whose  temporal 
sovereignty  he  had  trod  the  battle-field  at  Marignano,  whose 
spiritual  sovereignty  had  held  Christendom  together  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  How  was  his  new  conviction  to  operate  on  his 
political  and  ecclesiastical  course  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  his  career  at  Zurich, 
to  the  chief  pastoral  office  in  which  city  he  was  summoned  in 
consequence  of  the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired  by  his 
learning  and  his  pulpit  eloquence. 

''  Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita, 
Mi  ritrovai  in  una  selva  oscura, 
Ch^  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita  : '' 

such  might  well  have  been  Zwingli's  utterance  when,  exactly 
on  his  thirty-fifbh  birthday,  January  1st,  1519,  he  delivered  his 
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first  sennon  from  the  pulpit  of  Zinich  CathediaL  What  with 
religious  ignorance  and  moral  corruption,  Ztirich  might  well  at 
this  time  have  been  called  a  "  forest  intricate,  and  wild  and  drear." 
It  was  a  Vorort  (presiding  canton)  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
as  such  had,  according  to  the  remark  of  Vadian,  received  more 
numerous  embassies  from  the  chief  European  potentates  than 
any  other  free  city  of  Christendom.  Political  life  accordingly 
ran  quick  and  active  in  its  veins.  But  what  was  political  life 
to  the  Swiss  of  those  days  ?  It  was  the  sordid  barter  of  blood 
for  gold  ;  and  the  cities  most  prominent  in  the  world's  eye  had 
of  course  most  share  in  the  market  The  perversion  of  manners 
engendered  at  Zurich  especially,  by  the  wealth  and  bad  example 
of  the  foreigners,  was  such  that  the  historian  Bidlinger  com- 
pares its  moral  position  in  the  Confederacy  before  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Beformed  doctrine,  to  that  of  Corinth  among  the 
Greek  republics.  The  corruption  however  was  greatest  among 
the  petty  nobility  and  the  peasantry  of  the  canton.  Among 
the  city  magistrates,  elected  from  the  burgher  class,  some  sturdy 
sense  of  virtue  and  public  spirit  did  exist.  Eventually  this 
formed  the  stable  fulcrum  for  the  operations  of  the  Beformer. 

Eor  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Zurich,  Zwingli  held 
aloof  from  direct  participation  in  political  affairs,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  maturing  and  imparting  the  moral  and  religious  impres- 
sions produced  on  his  own  mind  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  ancient  literature.  Meanwhile  he  had  opportunity  of 
observing  with  a  critical  eye  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Great  Council.^  Practically,  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  had  long  made  itself  felt  even  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
ZwingU's  original  appointment  at  Glarus  had  been  given  him  in 
spite  of  the  interest  made  for  a  favourite  of  the  Pope  himself; 
and  no  special  .ordinance,  either  of  the  Pontiff,  or  of  the  local 
bishops,  his  delegates,  had  much  chance  a^nst  a  decided 
expression  of  popular  opinion.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things 
that  Zwingli  discerned  a  way  to  the  solution  of  any  theoretioAl 
difficulties  consequent  on  the  Beformation  movement  With- 
draw the  Rationed  Church  from  all  dependence  on  the  Bishop 
of  Bome  or  his  subalterns,  and  what  would  naturally  ensue  ? 
Nothing  but  what  was  in  point  of  fact  the  ordinary  procedure 
— the  management  of  Church  affairs,  appointment  of  pastors, 
etc.,  by  the  ruling  council  of  the  city,  elected,  theoretically  at 
least,  by  the  people  themselves.  This  brought  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  visible  Church  to  the  basis  of  a  pure  democracy. 
In  every  Christian  State  the  people  were  the  Church;  and 
Church  functionaries,  legislative  or  executive,  owed  their 
powers  ultimately  to  popular  election  or  sanction.    Inasmuch 

^  The  Great  Gonnc]],  or  Ck>iincil  of  Two  Hondred,  was  the  chief  governing 
body  in  Zurich. 
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as  the  highest  State  council — ^ih  Ziirich  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred — ^had  the  power  of  government  for  aU  sectdar  pur- 
poses^  so  also  shoidd  it  have  power  of  government  for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes^  which  having  no  other  ultimate  law  than  the 
people's  will  and  conscience,  ought  to  be  considered  not  apart 
from,  but  in  cozyunction  with,  their  secular  interests.  Har- 
monizing as  it  did  with  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  scriptural 
study  inculcated  by  Zwingli  from  the  moment  he  mounted  the 
Cathedral  pulpit,  tilie  dictum  of  the  Council's  representative 
right  of  management  in  Church  affairs  made  speedy  way  in 
the  convicti(ms  of  the  Zurichers,  and  being  formally  proclaimed 
in  the  famous  oonfetences  of  1523,  became  the  foundation  of  the 
Helvetian  or  Zwioglian  Church. 

It  was  the  same  principle  on  which,  allowing  for  differences 
in  the  political  constitution  of  the  State,  the  I^lish  Beforma- 
tion  of  Edward's  vl's  reign  was  built.  The  notion  of  a  Divine 
right  in  any  hierarchical  order  was  an  innovation  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Puritans  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  taken  up 
in  opposition  to  them  by  the  Episcopalian  High  Churchmen. 
Our  early  Befonners  recognised  the  Church  character  of  all 
Protestant  national  communities,  and  never  dreamt  of  repudiat- 
ing the  ''  ordears  "  of  non-Episcopal  sects. 

Ifow,  in  maintaining  this  view,  Zwingli  had  to  resist  two 
opposing  forces — ^the  Bomanists  on  the  one  hand,  the  fanatical 
levellers  on  the  other,  who  wished  to  make  the  Church  of  the 
''true  believers"  independent  of  all  State  control.  The  Bo- 
manists, not  imnatarally,  accused  him  of  "  dividing  the^  Con- 
fiedaracy."  In  reality,  however,  the  Confederacy  had  already 
admitted  the  germ  of  disunion  in  the  sordid  competition  for 
foreign  service.  Zwingli  believed  himself  to  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  its  reunion  on  a  new  and  firmer  basis.  The 
levellers  accused  him  of  subordinating  the  things  of  religion  to 
the  things  of  tins  world.  Zwingli  believed  that  in  his  postu- 
late of  &e  identity  of  Church  and  State  he  held  the  true  key 
to  religious  reform,  as  well  as  to  the  restoration  of  Confederate 
unity.  like  so  many  prophets,  inspired  and  uninspired,  he 
bkaaded  in  his  vision  the  ideal  with  the  presently  practicable 
folfilment  of  the  principle  he  advocated.  He  anticipated  that 
Switzerland,  agreed  upon  first  principles  of  far  greater  depth 
than  any  that  had  as  yet  held  its  cantons  together,  would 
become  the  mountain  fortress  of  a  pure  and  enlightened  doc- 
trina  He  did  not  require  to  fence  in  his  Beformation  by 
articles  and  dogmas,  but  simply  to  trust  it  to  the  free  and  fair 
study  of  the  Word  of  God.  To  establish  true  principles  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  and  moral  judgment  was  to  him  far 
more  important  than  to  particularize  doctrine. 
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But  the  most  magnificent  ideals  are  hemmed  in  and  quenched 
by  the  perversity  of  human  conditions. 

"  Dem  herrlichfiten  was  auch  der  Oeist  empfangen 
Drangt  unmer  fremd  mid  fremder  Stoff  sioh  an." 

Zwingli's  Beformation  struck  rocks  on  every  side.  In  as  fieur  as 
it  succeeded,  in  outward  results  at  least,  it  passed  after  his  days 
into  a  sectarian  form  of  confession  like  others,  and  has  received 
less  of  the  world's  homage  than  the  originally  coarser  concep- 
tions of  Luther  and  of  Calvin.  Its  comparative  failure  was 
partly  in  consequence  of  local  and  accidental,  partly  also  of 
inherent  difficulties,  on  which  we  will  here  say  a  few  words. 
And,  first,  the  imtowardness  of  external  circumstances  made 
Zwingli  himself  adopt  means  inconsistent  to  some  extent  with 
his  ends.  One  section  of  his  opponents  consisted  of  the 
Anabaptist  levellers,  who  desired  to  make  church  affairs  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  each  separate  congr^ation,  and  to 
exempt  them  altogether  from  State  supervi^on.  Zwingli  had 
theoretically  admitted  their  principle  of  congregational  demo- 
cracy :  in  subjecting  the  country  conmiunes  to  the  central  control 
of  the  Ziirioh  city  magistracy,  he  was  to  some  extent  infringing 
the  logical  corollaries  of  this  tenet,  and  substituting  practicid 
expediency.  Again,  it  so  happened  that  it  was  among  the 
unenlightened  bigoted  adherents  to  the  old  faith  in  the  pastoral 
cantons  of  the  mountains  that  the  democratic  element  in  secular 
affairs  was  really  prevalent.  In  Zurich  and  Berne,  rich  and 
industrial  States,  iniose  predominance  in  the  Confederacy  had 
been  of  later  growth,  the  trading  oligarchy,  and  not  the  demo- 
cratic plebs,  in  point  of  fact  gave  the  tone  to  public  affairs,  and 
offered  the  favourable  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the  new  opinions. 

Again,  one  of  Zwingli's  main  difficulties,  when  the  Beforma- 
tion left  the  narrow  field  of  Zurich  to  encounter  the  general 
opinion  of  Switzerland,  was  the  confederate  constitutional 
law  which  provided  that  the  common  afiairs  of  the  thirteen 
cantons  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  cantons  them- 
selves. Now,  the  five  forest  cantons  commanded  an  undoubted 
majority  in  this  sense ;  but  then  theirs  was  by  for  the  poorest, 
the  least  populous,  the  least  enlightened  portion  of  the  Con- 
federacy, llie  real  moral  weight  lay  with  Zurich  and  Berne. 
Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  religious  reform,  wearing 
the  semblance  of  joint  confederate  action,  save  by  altering  the 
fundamental  law,  and  making  the  majority  depend  on  individual 
voices  and  not  on  the  nimiber  of  the  cantons.  It  was  a  similar 
question  to  that  which  had  to  be  decided  when  the  National 
Assembly  of  1 789  met  at  Paris,  and  which  it  was  then  felt  must 
precede  all  other  innovation. 
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Zwingli  never  carried  this  point/  but  as  time  went  on  his 
views  acquired  ezi)ansion  in  another  direction.  He  cared  less 
about  uniting  the  Confederacy,  which  for  the  moment  seemed  a 
hopeless  task,  aud  more  for  enlarging  and  consolidating  the 
fellowship  of  Protestant  believers  throughout  Christendom. 
*'Cwiia8  Christiana"  Christian  co-buighery: — ^that  was  the 
dream,  some  will  perhaps  say  the  delusion,  of  his  later  years. 
That  was  the  hope  which  made  him  dedicate  to  Francis  i.,  the 
representative  of  that  very  French  influence  he  had  formerly  so 
detested,  the  greatest  of  his  theological  works  (JDe  vera  et  falsa 
rdigume);  for  Francis  was  for  political  reasons  drawn  to  favour 
the  Protestant  movement  in  Germany  and  within  his  own 
dominions,  and  in  his  own  family  the  "  Word"  appeared  to  be 
making  progress.  That  was  the  vision  which  made  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Luther  at  Marburg  so  very  bitter  to  him,  which  made 
him  co-operate  with  the  designs  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  which  threw 
him  into  opposition  to  the  cautious  "confederate"  policy  of 
Protestant  Berne,  and  so,  eventually,  wrought  his  ruin. 

Thus  much,  briefly,  for  the  local  and  accidental  obstacles  to 
the  realization  of  his  principle  of  the  identity  of  Church  and 
State.  The  inherent  difficulties  attending  it  are  those  which  have 
never  ceased  to  attach  to  a  similar  conception  when  advanced 
in  later  times,  whether  by  a  Grotius,  an  Arnold,  or  a  Bunsen. 
If  by  the  State  is  meant  a  body  politic  organized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  national  imity  and  law,  it  is  obvious  that  its  ends  are 
temporal  merely,  and  subsist  only  with  reference  to  this  Hfe. 
If  the  State  means  something  more  than  this,  and  contemplates 
the  religious  interests  of  the  individual,  then  indeed  it  may 
mean  the  Church  also,  but  then  also  it  ought  to  include  like- 
minded  Christians  of  other  States,  and  so  would  belie  its  own 
essence  as  a  national  body.  The  Church,  again,  is  held  together 
by  views  and  sanctions  which  refer  to  another  state  of  existence. 
To  raise  a  barrier  between  one  National  Church  and  another  on 
the  ground  of  geographical  separation,  would  seem  to  be  a  mere 
conventional  device,  not  subsisting  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
only  matter  that  can  properly  separate  Churches  is  fondamental 
difference  of  creed ;  but  differences  of  creed  do  not  create  any 
barrier  of  exclusion  among  the  members  of  a  well-constituted 
^aU,  as  such.  Formerly  they  did  so ;  and  in  that  way  Church 
and  State  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  said  to  have  been  more 
neatly  identical  before  the  modem  progress  of  democracy  made 
the  aboUtion  of  test  restrictions  inevitabla  But  then  the  State 
gafeemmemt  did  not  represent  the  actual  state  or  nation  in  any 

^  We  are  told  that  at  the  present  moment  a  movement  with  this  tendency 
is  taking  place  in  Switzerland,  beginning  with  the  internal  constitution  of 
Zurich. 
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broad  popular  sense ;  it  is  a  mischievous  error  to  confuse  the 
two  things. 

Whether,  ultimately,  the  progress  of  ciyilisation  may  not 
accomplish  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  true  identification 
of  Church  with  State  than  has  ever  yet  been  attained  since  the 
times  of  the  old  heathen  republics,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine. 
It  can  only  be,  as  it  would  seem,  by  a  movement  of  States  to- 
wards federalism,  and  of  religious  opinion  towards  harmony. 
That  it  ever  will  be  perfect  on  this  earth  seems,  to  say  the  leasf^ 
unlikely,  and  its  most  earnest  advocates  are  driven  to  com- 
promise when  expounding  it  in  detail — ^witness  the  Dean  of 
Westminster's  late  thoughtM  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  In 
ZwingH's  days  the  consummation  seemed  no  doubt  much  more 
near  and  probable  than  it  seems  to  us ;  and  this  for  a  reason 
which  we  are  hardly  wont  to  take  enough  into  account  when  we 
meditate  on  the  Beformation  crisis  in  general  In  that  great 
and  unprecedented  revolt  against  traditional  beliefs,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  foundation  on  which  they  rested,  a  reaction  could 
at  first  scarcely  be  contemplated  by  the  advancing  spirits. 
The  breaking  in  of  light  after  long  centuries  of  superstition 
seemed  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  progressive  dispersion  of 
the  shadows.  That  day  should  still  have  to  pontend  with  nighty 
and  even  partially  to  give  place  to  it  again,  seemed  as  impro- 
bable to  the  heralds  of  the  new  opinions  as  that  the  classics 
should  be  lost  once  more,  or  the  way  to  America  forgotten, 
or  all  the  printing-types  in  the  world  mislaid — ^for  these  had  been 
so  many  concurring  sources  of  new|enlightenment  to  a  generation 
not  yet  passed  away.  If  in  our  day  a  Cambridge  professor  of 
astronomy  were  to  attempt  a  revival  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  it 
would  not  seem  more  strange  to  us,  than  it  probably  would  have 
seemed  to  ZwingU  had  he  been  told  that  three  centuries  after 
his  time  the  Virgin  and  Saints  would  still  be  carried  in  proces- 
sion at  Lucerne.  Nor  would  he  have  been  more  ready  to  anti- 
cipate the  pertinacious  hostility  of  Protestant  sects  to  each 
other.  It  was  his  confident  belief  that  the  ''truth"  would 
make  its  way  as  inevitably  in  moral  and  doctrinal  as  in  physical 
science. 

II.  We  have  next  to  look  upon  Zwingii  in  his  relation  to 
that  revived  zeal  for  the  culture  of  ancient  literature  which 
characterized  his  age, — ^the  intellectual  movement  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bemmssance,  His  position  in  this  respect  is  a  very 
independent  one,  and  brings  hun  into  connexion  with  modem 
ideas  far  more  than  with  those  generally  prevalent  in  his  own 
age 

The  Benaissance,  with  all  its  kindling  appeal  to  the  human 
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intelligeiice  and  imagination^  was  embraced  eagerly  by  many 
who  before  the  religions  revolntion  broke  ont,  anticipated  an 
era  of  purified  doctrine  and  free  inquiry.    When  the  flood-gates 
ware  opened,  these  ardent  thinkers  found  themselves  jostled 
against  a  number  of  rough  and  coarse  spirits,  whose  insight  into 
the  cause  of  Beformation  was  based  on  no  higher  motives  than 
commouHiense  and  sturdy  impatience  of  priestcraft  and  super- 
stitioxL    Of  the  intdlectual  vanguard  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
some,  like  Luther,  resolved  that  religious  reform  was  only  to  be 
won  by  prompt  and  resolute  assertion  of  conscience,  and  threw 
behind  them  all  special  core  for  lit^iaiy  culture,  as  secondary 
to  their  main  obgect.    Some^  like  Erasmus,  took  Mght  for  the 
interests  of  the  learning  which  to  them  was  dearer  than  differ* 
ences  of  religious  doctrine^  and  preferred  to  call  back  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Pope  and  priesthood  if  only  revolution  might  be 
averted    And  some  there  were,  mild  and  genial  spirits,  Uke 
Melanchthon,  who  preserved  unabated  both  their  love  for  general 
culture  and  their  pious  BoMcitude  for  purity  of  faith ;  but  in 
these  the  two  impulses  were  present  side  by  side,  as  it  were, 
with  no  direct  attempt  to  harmonize  them ;  possibly,  as  among 
a  large  number  of  religionists  among  ourselves,  with  a  secret 
misgiving  that  their  essential  aims  were  diveigent     Now 
Zwuigli  was  a  votary  of  the  Humanities  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  resolute  and  thorough-going 
investigator  into  religious  doctrine.    He  never  for  a  moment 
allowed  the  two  objects  to  be  incompatible ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, studiously  yoked  them  together,  and  placed  their  union  in 
the  forehead  of  his  philosophy.    The  whole  bent  and  endeavour 
of  his  teaching  was  to  show  that  knowledge  under  any  condi- 
tions was  part  and  parcel  of  religious  culture.    Wherever  God's 
great  gifts  of  imagination  and  reason  had  been  bestowed,  there 
also  "Bis  Spirit  had  moved ;  and  where  His  Spirit  had  moved, 
there  the  benefits  of  Christian  redemption  must  needs  have 
extended.    His  interest  in  ancient  literature  was  not  the  merely 
SBsthetic,  or  the  merely  philological,  or  the  merely  scriptural 
interest^  which  led  so  many  in  divers  ways  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek.    Besides  and  above  all  these  it  was  the  vioral  in- 
terest.   He  admired  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  for 
the  heroism,  the  patriotism,  the  magnanimity  of  their  senti- 
ments.   As  a  Swiss  republican  his  heart  bounded  at  finding  his 
national  aspirations  glorified  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  those 
who  had  immortalized  the  republics  of  old.    He  delighted  in 
Plutarch,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  and,  above  all  poets,  in 
Pindar,  whose  polytheistic  utterances  he  was  wont  to  explain  as 
h7perb;>le  oidyfwhile  for  his  ethical  grandeur  he  ranked  him  on 
the  same  level  with  the  writers  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Book 
of  Job. 
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Erasmus  hailed  in  Zwingli  a  student  whose  classical  taste 
and  knowledge  were  superior  to  Luther^s.  Their  first  personal 
acquaintance  was  made  at  Basle  in  1515,  before  the  Wittem- 
berg  Theses  had  been  proclaimed,  and  while  Erasmus  was  still 
fevourable  to  religions  reform.  ZwingU's  generous  nature  at 
once  bowed  down  with  reverence  beiCore  the  prince  of  the 
Benaissance.  A  letter,  expressive  of  unbounded  admiration, 
written  by  him  to  Erasmus  after  their  parting,  has  been  pre- 
served. Six  letters  from  Erasmus  to  Zwingli  have  also  been 
preserved;  they  extend  from  the  early  period  of  their  inter- 
course to  1523,  when  Zwingli  incurred  Erasmus's  abiding 
wrath  by  the  magnanimous  protection  he  accorded  to  the 
turbulent  controversialist,  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  It  is  curious 
to  trace  in  these  letters  the  gradual  abatement  of  Erasmus's 
good- will ;  his  warnings  against  Zwingli's  reforming  zeal,  and 
distrust  of  the  path  he  was  pursuing.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  one  of  Zwingli's  greatest  trials  must  have  been  this 
severance  in  opinion  from  one  who  saw  more  clearly  into  the 
worth  and  greatness  of  knowledge  than  any  other  humanist  of 
the  time,  himself  excepted,  and  to  whose  surpassing  scholar- 
ship he  looked  up  with  such  profound  reverence.  But  not  for 
a  moment  did  he  falter.  Truth  was  dearer  to  him  than 
Erasmus.  As  for  the  minor  prophets  among  the  humanists, 
and  for  those  temporizing  Beformers  who  sought  to  slacken  his 
energies  by  preaching  up  their  favourite  virtue  of  patience, 
towcods  them  he  clearly  felt  some  movements  of  contempt! 
"Patience"  was  such  an  easy  plea  wherewith  to  gild  the 
moral  cowardice  of  minds  which  shrunk  from  the  demands 
of  an  age  of  change.  "This  patience  (OedtUd),"  remarks 
Morikofer,  "was  the  everlasting  song  which  the  humanists 
were  perpetually  singing  in  different  tones;"  and  he  quotes 
a  letter  of  Beatus  Bhenanus  to  Zwingli,  praising  him  for  some 
presumed  manifestation  of  this  virtue,  adding,  "  Zwingli  was 
sagacious  enough  to  know  how  far  he  might  build  his  faith 
on  a  Bhenanus,  and  how  &r  such  a  man  was  likely  to  keep 
step  with  him.  Most  of  his  letters  to  this  correspondent  ac- 
cordingly contain  nothing  relating  to  his  ideas  as  a  Beformer, 
and  are  simply  confined  to  books  and  political  news.  But 
when  Bhenanus  takes  to  praising  his  apostolic  zeal,  Zwingli 
puts  the  subject  aside  with  a  playful  turn,  and  finds  that  hia 
friend  paints  him  in  too  tragic  colours." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  marked  utilitarian  character 
— ^using  the  word  in  a  worthy  sense — of  his  literary  judgment, 
that  Zwingli  was  never  seduced  into  cultivating  the  conceits  of 
a  classical  style  where  the  homely  language  of  his  fellow- 
countijrmen  was  more  appropriate  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
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In  the  veTsification  of  his  political  and  literary  poems,  and  in 
the  prose  of  his  popular  treatises,  he  was  wont  to  use  the 
dialect  of  German  Switzerland,  fashioning  it,  however,  into  a 
useful  literary  instrument,  as  Luther  did  that  of  Western 
Germany,  by  the  application  of  grammatical  rules  and  forms 
derived  from  the  languages  of  antiquity.  Nor  did  he  attempt 
to  display  his  acquirements  by  early  authorship,  like  so  many 
enthusiastic  students  of  the  new  learning.  His  preface  to 
Ceporin's  edition  of  Pindar,  composed  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  is  the  only  contribution  to  classical  literature  he  has  left. 
And  yet  as  an  instructor  in  the  classics  he  was  indefatigable, 
from  the  time  of  his  tutorship  in  Basle  University  to  the  last 
days  of  his  life  at  Zurich ;  while  for  his  special  insight  into 
their  sense  and  spirit  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  pupil 
Valentine  Tschudi,  who  declared,  writing  from  the  University 
of  Paris,  that  no  acuter  interpreter  of  the  ancient  authors  had 
he  there  or  anywhere  else  found.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast 
with  this  testimony  of  Tschudi,  and  with  the  yet  more  im- 
portant estimate  of  Erasmus,  the  arrogant  contempt  of  Luther 
for  the  theological  opponent  he  detested :  "  What  a  fellow  is 
this  Zwinglius  !"  he  wrote,  "  ignorant  as  a  block  of  grammar,  and 
logic,  and  every  other  science  1"  No  doubt  ZwingU  was  less  of  an 
adept  in  the  dialectics  of  the  schoolmen  than  the  Saxon  divine. 
He  studied  scholastic  theology  at  Basle,  but  it  was  only  to  turn 
from  it  with  settled  aversion ;  but  his  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  antique  philosophy  and  poetry  was  a  faculty  which 
Luther  in  his  imperious  self-consciousness  had  simply  no  oigan 
to  comprehend. 

The  value  Zwingli  claimed  for  the  intellect  as  the  main  channel 
for  receiving  the  breadth  and  depth  of  God's  truth,  is  a  feature 
of  his  religious  philosophy  which  differences  it  from  the  teach- 
ing of  most  pious  sentimentalists,  with  whom  it  is  the  com- 
monest of  commonplaces  to  decry  intellectual  culture  in  com- 
parison with  spiritual  graces.  Zwingli,  like  the  teacher  in 
Proverbs,  believed  in  a  vital  connexion  between  the  two.  He 
carried  this  conviction  almost  to  the  length  of  mysticism; 
the  mysticism  of  the  reason  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  heart. 
Bevelation  itself,  he  held,  was  no  objective  fact,  but  the  inward 
impression  of  Divine  truth  on  man's  discerning  spirit.  And 
while  he  held  that  the  intuitions  of  philosophy  and  poetry 
were  in  their  degree  "revelations"  to  the  genius  capable  of 
discerning  and  harmonizing  them,  he  laid  at  the  same  time  a 
stre^  on  the  true  principles  of  scriptural  exegesis,  which  brings 
him  again  in  connexionwith  the  reasonings  of  modem  scholarship.^ 

^  His  simile  in  condemnation  of  those  whose  habit  it  is  to  argue  from 
ungle  texts  is  especially  apt : — "  They  are  neither  skilful  nor  judicious,"  he 
VOL.  XLIX. — ^NO.  XCVn.  H 
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It  was  in  accordance  with  this  strong  bent  of  his  character 
that  Zwingli  set  the  highest  possible  value  on  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  made  the  endowment  of  schools  the  first  result  of  his 
Church  Eeformation,  applyingto  that  purpose  the  revenues  which 
were  surrendered  by  the  Cathedral  and  Our  Lady's  Minster 
foundations.  He  supervised  personally  the  course  of  education 
at  the  Cathedral  school  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life, 
delivering  lectures  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  impulse  given  to  Zurich  in  this  respect  outlived  his 
age.  While  Berne  has  been  famous  for  material  prosperity, 
and  Geneva  for  cosmopolitan  culture,  Zurich,  the  "  Athens  of 
the  Limmat,"  has  been  distinguished  above  all  Swiss  cities  for 
her  learning.  A  university  was  founded  there  in  the  present 
century,  canying  on  the  honourable  traditions  ;  and  the  recent 
works  of  Morikofer  and  Sporri  on  ZwingU's  life  and  opinions 
owe  their  origin  to  its  influences. 

Dr.  Sporri,  expounding  the  different  structure  of  Zwingli's 
theology  from  that  of  Luther,  shows  how  the  breadth  of  his 
views,  ecclesiastical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  was  consequent  on 
his  fundamental  conviction  of  the  incommensurateness  of  things 
material  and  things  spiritual  We  cannot  here  enter  into  all 
the  doctrinal  deductions  which  follow  fix)m  this  view;  it  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  point  to  one  or  two  of  its 
leading  results.  He  would  not  allow  that  the  visible  Church,  or 
its  ministers,  or  the  Sacraments,  or  the  Scriptures,  were  definite 
fountains  of  grace,  or  had  any  supernatural  power  essentially 
contained  in  them.  God's  intercourse  with  man's  spirit  he  held 
to  be  immediate ;  outward  means  to  be  helps  and  occasions, 
but  never,  strictly  speaking,  media  of  spiritual  life ;  to  attach 
positive  virtue  to  them  was  superstition.  If,  in  the  austere 
banishment  of  all  sensuous  elements  from  his  ritual  he  strained 
a  point  too  high  for  mortal  nature,  it  was  in  recoil  from  a  super- 
stition whose  debasing  influences  he  felt  to  be  incalculable. 
The  rigid  morality  that  prevailed  in  Zurich  under  his  pastoral 
sway  was  at  all  events  a  noble  justification  of  his  teaching. 
The  description  of  the  army  that  took  the  field  in  1529  might 
pass  for  one  of  Cromwell'iS  Ironsides,  or  of  the  Huguenot  follow- 
ing of  the  first  Cond^.*  Then  again  Zwingli  held  that  the 
Church  invisible  extended  through  all  countries  and  all  ages ; 
that  the  eternal  scheme  of  redemption,  through  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  not  being  tied  by  the  events  of  historical  Christianity,  was 
destined  to  embrace  all  varieties  of  character  and  training, — to 

saya,  "  in  the  teacliing  of  the  gospel  They  pick  out  a  fragment  of  the  Word, 
regu*dles8  of  what  stands  before  or  after  it,  and  try  to  force  it  into  the  mean- 
ing they  desire,  just  as  though  one  were  to  try  and  plant  a  garden  with  & 
flower  which  has  been  broken  off  from  its  roots." 

^  See,  for  the  last,  the  7th  volume  of  Fronde's  History  of  Engkmd^  p.  392, 
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apply  to  the  heathen  sage  who  had  followed  the  law  of  conscience 
and  right,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  the  Gospels  who  had  had 
the  immense  advantage  of  a  more  definite  teaching  and  a  purer 
example.  It  was  a  great  rest  and  joy  for  him  thus  to  find  place 
in  his  scheme  of  Divine  government  for  his  favourite  heroes  of 
the  old  world.  He  could  not  bear  to  consider  them  apart  from 
it,  nor  to  exclude  from  the  limits  of  the  heavenly  franchise  any 
human  beings  who  had  received  from  the  Creator  of  aU  man- 
kind the  highest  gifts  of  the  so-caUed  natural  himian  soul. 

IIL  And  now,  thirdly,  let  us  cast  a  glance  over  some  per- 
sonal aspects  of  this  great  man's  career,  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  in  more  detail  than  we  can  here  even  indicate.  There  is  an 
epic  harmony  in  its  proportions  which  makes  up  for  its  compara- 
tive lack  of  dramatic  incident ;  while  the  hero's  noble  consis- 
tency of  spirit  may  be  set  not  disadvantageously  against  the 
picturesque  impidsiveness  of  Luther's  genius.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate metaphor  by  which  some  writers  have  contrasted  the  two 
Beformers :  the  one,  the  son  of  the  mines,  exploring  the  dark 
recesses  and  glittering  treasures  of  personal  sin  and  grace ;  the 
other,  the  native  of  the  mountains,  stretching  his  vision  over 
the  general  bearings  of  God's  providential  scheme,  and  drinking 
in  freedom  from  the  airs  of  heaven.  Oswald  Myconius,  the 
devoted  personal  friend  and  biographer  of  Zwingli,  said  of  him, 
in  allusion  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  "  I  have  often  thought 
that,  being  brought  near  to  heaven  on  these  sublime  heights,  he 
there  imbibed  something  celestial  and  sublime."  The  expres- 
sion is  remarkable,  because  in  the  time  of  Myconius  and  of 
Zwingli  the  education  of  sentiment  had  not  arrived  at  any 
direct  recognition  of  the  moral  influences  of  nature.  That 
Zwingli  did  observe  and  assimilate  the  phenomena  thus  present 
to  his  early  consciousness  we  have  interesting  proof  in  the 
Alpine  comparisons  which  he  was  wont  to  introduce  into  his 
dissertations, — as  when,  writing  to  the  Anabaptists,  he  compares 
dissensions  among  Christians  to  the  devastation  caused  by 
mountain  torrents ;  or  when,  exhorting  the  pastors  of  the  people, 
he  likens  their  cares  to  those  of  the  faithful  shepherd  whom  he 
mtist  so  often  have  watched  on  the  slopes  of  the  Toggenburg ; 
entering  on  both  occasions  into  details  which  mark  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  observation.  Had  he  lived  imder  the  influences  of 
our  day  he  might,  we  can  imagine,  have  recognised  some  of  the 
half-conscious  impressions  of  his  boyhood  in  the  noble  descrip- 
tion of  Wordsworth's  moimtain  philosopher : — 

"  What  soul  was  hie,  when  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  hea^and,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  I 
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No  thanks  be  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request, 
Rapt  into  still  communion  tiiat  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love. 
A  herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain-tops, 
Such  intercourse  was  his." 

We  turn  again  to  the  wondrous  monody  of  Leopardi  on  the 
Eastern  Shepherd's  life  : — 

"  E  quando  miro  in  cielo  arder  le  stelle, 
Dico  fra  me,  pensando, 
A  che  tante  facelle  ? 
Che  fa  I'aria  infinita,  e  quel  profondo 
Infinite  seren  ?    Che  vuol  dir  questa 
Solitudine  immensa  ?  Ed  io,  che  sono  ?" 

And  we  feel  a  conviction  that,  however  imperfectly  realized  to 
his  own  mind,  communings  such  as  these  with  the  works  of 
Nature's  God  must  have  had  their  share  in  widening  the  basis 
of  Zwingli's  theology,  in  tuning  his  lofty  spirit  to  harmonies 
which  the  barriers  of  scholastic  creeds  and  systems  could  not 
limit,  which  few  theologians  in  his  age  dared  so  much  as  to 
acknowledge. 

Zwingli's  ministry  at  Glarus  and  his  two  years'  retirement  at 
Einsiedeln  constituted  his  training  time  for  the  Eeformer's 
mission.  In  the  first  of  these  places  he  had  full  experience  of 
the  political  corruption  of  his  country,  and  at  Einsiedeln,  a 
sanctuary  of  cosmopolitan  resort,  he  witnessed  in  a  concentrated 
form  the  grossest  aspects  of  Eomish  superstition.  When 
removed  to  Zurich,  at  first,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  he 
abstained  from  direct  political  action,  and  occupied  himself 
with  pastoral  duties  and  study,  giving  time  for  the  new  ideas 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul  to  settle  upon  their 
foundations.  But  his  presence  made  itself  felt  irresistibly; 
and  when,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  preaching  of  his  first 
sermon,  the  Great  Council  issued  a  stringent  ordinance  for 
the  regulation  of  pulpit  instruction  generally  on  the  basis  of 
wholesome  scriptural  doctrine,  it  was  obvious  that  a  new  and 
potent  influence  had  been  at  work  already  on  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  The  first  production  of  Zwingli's  pen  (A  Defence 
of  Freedom  in  the  matter  of  Fasting)  appeared  in  1522.  From 
that  time  his  treatises  fell  like  hammer-strokes,  thick  and  fre- 
quent, but  always  as  occasion  arose,  never  for  mere  literary 
display  or  recreation.  Unlike  other  Reformers,  he  was  not  im- 
patient to  rush  into  the  lists  of  controversy.  He  possessed  a 
rare  patience  of  thought,  and  preferred,  imless  where  the  vital 
exigencies  of  warfare  demanded  a  charge,  to  let  his  ideas  grasp 
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their  final  consequences  before  he  brought  them  to  the  battle- 
field ; — ^in  this  also  unlike  Luther,  who  confidently  proclaimed 
his  leading  dogma  without  reference  to  anything  before  or 
after,  and  when  brought  in  collision  with  an  unwelcome  infer- 
ence, bounded  off  to  another  dogma  with  equal  assurance,  no 
matter  how  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  which  seemed  to 
render  the  first  possible. 

From  January  1523,  when  the  great  conference  was  held  at 
Zurich,  which  virtually  decided  its  secession  from  the  authority 
of  Bome,  to  Easter  1525,  when  the  first  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion after  the  Beformed  model  took  place,  Zwingli's  guiding 
hand  was  not  only  felt,  but  acknowledged,  both  by  fiiends  and 
foes.  He  was  the  shaper  of  the  Seformation,  the  adviser,  and 
often  the  secretary,  of  the  Coimcil,  the  pastor  of  the  people ; 
and  before  long  he  was  called  to  encoimter  and  to  direct  the 
sympathies,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  of  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land. His  activity  was  prodigious.  We  find  him  on  one 
occasion  declining  a  proffered  visit  fix)m  Bernhard  Haller,  who, 
following  in  his  steps,  was  promoting  the  cause  of  Befonnation 
at  Berne,  "  partly,"  he  says,  "  because  the  pressure  of  business 
and  the  care  of  the  churches  so  beset  me  on  every  side  that  Dr. 
Henry  Engelhart  said  lately  he  only  wondered  I  did  not  lose 
my  senses." 

His  personal  qualities  helped,  along  with  his  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, to  give  him  a  rare  empire  over  the  hearts  of  his  com- 
patriots. They  have  been  described  by  his  near  and  affectionate 
observers,  Oswald  Myconius  and  Henry  Bullinger,  both  of 
whom  composed  records  of  him  after  his  death.  Naturally,  as 
it  would  seem,  his  spirits  w6re  buoyant.  He  was  fond  of 
nature,  a  lover  of  society,  poetical  by  impulse,  and  a  proficient 
in  music,  which  indeed  at  one  time  threatened  to  absorb  too 
much  of  his  time  and  attention,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends. 
But  practical  exigencies  made  him  a  man  of  many  cares  and 
anxieties.  His  business  habits  were  laborious,  and  when  en- 
gaged in  important  affairs  he  allowed  himself  but  little  sleep. 
His  tastes  were  simple  and  popular.  He  loved  the  country- 
folk and  their  ways.  His  temper  was  cordial,  but  somewhat 
hasty  and  impatient  of  contradiction.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  not  always  been  strict  in  the  moral  regularity  of  his 
behaviour;  but  as  the  purpose  of  his  life  stood  out  in  distincter 
proportions  before  him  all  early  levity  gave  way.  The  require- 
ments of  the  Christian  life  pressed  nearer  on  his  conscience. 
Grave  responsibilities,  the  alienation  of  old  friends  and  ties,  the 
painful  opposition  to  sanctities  and  authorities  formerly  held 
supreme,  made  his  heart  sadder  and  his  will  more  resolved. 
But  to  the  last  much  of  the  old  charm  was  there.  The  quick 
feeling,  the  fearless  love  of  learning  and  of  truth,  whenever  and 
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however  it  might  present  itself,  the  warmth  of  friendship,  the 
tenderness  of  pity  for  the  weak  and  young.  Of  his  sensibility 
we  hear  some  interesting  indications  at  different  crises  of  his 
career.  He  was  wont  to  burst  into  tears  when  his  sympathies 
were  either  warmly  excited  or  cruelly  chilled.  Comparing  him 
with  Luther — for  the  comparison  is  one  which  will  continually 
suggest  itself  perforce, — ^we  remark,  that  while  more  swayed  by 
his  reason  and  less  by  his  instinct  in  matters  of  opinion,  while 
less  given  to  that  picturesque  impulsiveness  of  heart  and  fancy 
which  constituted  Luther's  great  charm  in  domestic  intercourse, 
Zwingli  was  to  the  full  as  ajrdent  in  his  own  beliefs,  and  as  sus- 
ceptible of  those  emotions  which  are  the  accompaniment  of  the 
highest  genius.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career  there  was 
the  intense  interest  of  present  success  and  the  hope  of  great 
things  for  the  future  to  make  ZwingU's  head  higher  and  his 
pulse  quicker.  His  practical  energies  were  invigorated  by  the 
occasions  which  called  them  forth.  He  met  opposition  with 
the  buoyancy  of  the  "  happy  warrior."  His  popularity  suffered, 
as  was  inevitable,  from  the  uncompromising  manner  in  which  be 
tilted  his  lance  against  all  abuses  that  came  in  his  way, — for  he 
aimed  at  being  a  moral  and  a  patriotic  Ueformer  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  "  While  Luther's  main  object,"  says  Banke, 
"  was  a  reform  of  doctrine,  which  he  thought  would  be  neces- 
sarily followed  by  that  of  life  and  morals,  Zwingli  aimed 
directly  at  the  improvement  of  life.  He  kept  mainly  in  view 
the  practical  signiiicancy  of  Scripture  as  a  whole.  His  original 
views  were  of  a  moral  and  political  nature.  Hence  his  labours 
were  tinged  with  a  colour  peculiar  to  himself."  And  hence  he 
encountered  enmity  from  various  and  opposite  quarters.  At 
one  time  he  lived  in  daily  danger  of  assassination  at  Zurich. 

Like  Luther  and  so  many  other  Reforming  doctors  of  his  time, 
Zwingli  married  a  wife,  Anna  Eeinhardt,  a  widow  of  good  con- 
nexion and  substantial  means — circumstances  which  his  ene- 
mies did  not  allow  to  pass  without  a  sneer.  He  was  a  husband 
of  a  different  type  from  the  jovial  impulsive  Saxon ;  apparently 
more  like  an  ancient  Boman  or  an  aust^e  Puritan  in  his  notions 
of  the  retired  position  befitting  a  woman.  He  rarely  makes 
mention  of  his  "dearest  wife"  in  his  letters,  though  from  the 
casual  indications  he  gives  of  her  existence,  happiness  and  con- 
fidence are  implied.  The  names  of  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  are  duly  inscribed  by  his  own  hand  in  his  Family 
Bible,  which  still  exists  among  the  archives  of  Zurich,  an  inter- 
esting memento  of  his  orderly  domestic  life.  Gerold  Meyer,  his 
wife's  son  by  a  former  husband,  was  his  ward  and  pupiL  It 
was  for  him  he  composed  his  admirable  work  On  the  Education 
of  Noble  Youths,  which  he  published  at  the  moment  when  the 
^opening  of  the  new  Cathedral  school  promised  the  means  of 
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carrying  out  in  practice  the  precepts  of  hia  pen.  Over  Gerold's 
morals  he  watched  anxiously  when  youth  and  gaiety  misled  him 
for  a  while,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  early  levity  give 
way  to  manly  virtue,  and  was  not  divided  from  him  in  his  death 
at  CappeL 

Dr.  Sporri  gives  a  striking  summary  of  Zwingli's  position, 
drawn  from  the  indications  in  his  own  writings^  at  the  period 
when  it  stood  highest  amongst  his  contemporaries : — 

*'  On  far  into  the  North,  to  the  natio  libera  et  hdlicom  of  the  Ditt- 
marshers,  even  to  East  Friesland  and  Sweden,  he  snperintends  the 
progress  of  evangelical  doctrine.  To  the  king  of  France  he  prescribes 
conditions,  almost  as  to  a  vassal.  The  secret  council  of  Zurich, 
carried  away  by  the  daring  spirit  of  the  man,  and  fascinated  by  the 
promise  of  a  glorious  future,  is  his  passive  organ.  Duke  Ulrio  of 
Wirtemberg  and  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  '  with  whom  he  can  do 
pretty  much  what  he  likes,'  wait  for  the  hints  he  gives  them  in  his 
private  despatches.  ...  It  is  a  remarkable  contrast.  Whilst  Luther, 
placed  on  the  stage  of  a  great  political  power,  withdraws  more  and 
more  within  the  depths  of  his  individual  soul,  Zwingli  stretches  with 
ever-increasing  influence  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  narrow  father- 
land." 

But  while  Zwingli's  external  sway  thus  expanded,  the 
ground  was  waxing  hollow  beneath  his  feet.  The  year  1526 
may  be  pronounced  the  most  really  triumphant  and  happy  of 
his  life.  His  grand  reforms  at  Zurich  were  then  consummated. 
The  Easter  communion  after  the  Eeformed  model  set  its  seal 
upon  them.  Schools,  hospitals,  public  provision  for  the  poor, 
had  been  carefully  instituted  out  of  the  revenues  withdrawn 
from  the  capitular  and  conventual  foundationa;  for  practical 
utility  and  morality  were  in  his  view  the  indispensable  expres- 
sion of  all  religious  soundness — the  wedding  garment  without 
which  no  creed,  however  orthodox,  could  find  a  place  at  the 
Master's  board.  No  wilful  corrupt  application  of  any  portion 
of  the  confiscated  funds  had  been  permitted.  The  disorderly 
efforts  of  the  Anabaptists  had  been  repelled.  The  city  magis- 
tracy had  been  maintained  as  the  administrators  of  law,  both 
civil  and  religious.  Zwingli  himself  was  appointed  in  this  year 
to  the  headship  of  the  Cathedral  school,  a  supererogatory  burden 
of  care  to  him,  we  would  think,  yet  a  proof  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens' confidence  which  he  valued,  and  an  oflRce  which  appealed 
to  the  undying  passion  of  his  heart  for  classical  culture. 

From  this  time  two  new  sources  of  difficulty,  and  eventually 
of  defeat,  cast  their  shadows  over  his  path.  We  must  devote 
a  few  words  to  each.  In  the  first  place,  the  opinions  on  the 
Eucharist  publicly  affixed  as  the  badge  of  the  Helvetian  Church 
roused  the  hostifity  of  Luther,  and  effectually  hindered  that 
political  union  of  all  Protestants  which  Zwingli  felt  to  be 
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the  only  hope  for  the  overthrow  of  the  old  superstition.  Con- 
nected with  this  occurred  the  most  dramatic  incident  of  his  life, 
his  interview— the  first  and  only  one— with  Luther  himself,  at 
Marburg,  where,  in  conjunction  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
he  sought  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  Saxon  theologian. 

Highly  characteristic  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  left 
to  us  of  this  conference  by  Bullinger  and  others.  The  corre- 
spondence of  Zwingli  himself  is — as  for  so  many  of  the  events  of 
his  life — one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information.  The 
Landgrave  cared  comparatively  little  which  definition  of  the 
Eucharistic  rite  gained  the  upper  hand,  as  long  as  he  could  but 
bring  the  two  parties  to  unite  their  strength.  Union  was  all 
he  desired,  union  against  Papal  and  Imperial  despotism,  the 
dread  forces  which  were  concentrating  their  eneigies  against 
the  grand  free  movement  of  the  age.  But  below  him  stood 
Luther  bending  over  the  velvet-covered  table,  and  writing  on  it 
with  chalk  his  text.  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  from  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  which  he  refused  to  depart,  let  Zwingli  advance  what 
arguments  he  might.  There  stood  ZwingU,  longing  like  the 
Laiidgrave  for  union,  and  chafing  at  the  obstinacy  which  refused 
to  listen  to  analogy  or  critical  exegesis,  or  even  to  admit  a 
liberty  of  interpretation,  while  at  the  same  time  unable  himself 
to  pander  to  a  false  harmony  by  calling  black  white  at  the 
bidding  of  the  rival  doctor.  We  are  told  of  the  insulting  perso- 
nalities of  Luther,  and  his  wilful  misunderstanding  of  Zwingli's 
words — as  when  the  Swiss  Reformer  brought  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John  to  prove  that  "  feeding  on  Christ's  body"  was  to  be 
spiritually  understood,  and  said,  "This  passage  breaks  your 
neck."  "  You  are  in  Hesse  and  not  in  Switzerland,"  replied  Luther 
haughtily ;  "  in  this  country  we  do  not  break  people's  necks ;" 
and  then  turned  round  and  complained  to  his  friends  of  Z  wingU's 
violent  camp  language.  We  are  told  of  the  angry  impatience  of 
ZwingU,  striking  the  table  between  them,  and  bursting  at  last 
into  passionate  tears  when  his  own  larger  views  could  make  no 
impression  on  his  adversary's  mind ;  of  the  Landgrave's  anxious 
su^ons  to  dinner  when  words  wa^iced  high ;  of  the  more  effec- 
tual  interruption  of  the  sweating-sickness,  which  broke  out  at 
Marburg,  and  made  it  advisable  for  the  assembly  to  disperse ; 
finally,  of  the  last  earnest  efibrts  of  Philip  of  Hesse  and  his 
divines,  which  induced  Luther  to  go  so  far  as  to  offer  the  hand 
of  "peace  and  chaiity"  to  those  he  stiU  refused  to  own  as 
brethren ;  and  the  glad  acceptance  by  the  Swiss  of  even  this 
ungracious  concession.  Things  indeed  turned  out  somewhat 
better  than  might  at  one  time  have  been  expected.  The  draw- 
ing up  of  the  articles  was  committed  to  Luther,  who  seems  to 
have  had  some  sense  of  the  responsibility  cast  upon  him.  Many 
points  of  hearty  agreement  were  found  between  the  two  parties^ 
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and  where  agreement  was  not  attained,  a  tolerant  expression  of 
difference  was  permitted,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  ap- 
proach towards  religious  concord,  if  imperfect,  was  not  altogether 
abortive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  union  of  German  and 
Swiss  Protestants,  which  had  been  so  cherished  an  object  with 
the  Landgrave  and  Zwingli,  had  failed ;  Luther  was  not  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  narrow  groove  of  principles — ^passive  obedi- 
ence to  State  authorities  being  one  of  them — ^within  which  his 
Beformation,  deep,  intense,  and  powerful  as  it  was,  had  moved. 
Before  Philip  and  Zwingli  a  broader  horizon  was  in  view,  and  in 
their  private  conferences  at  this  period  counsel  was  taken  for  a 
regeneration  of  European  life,  for  which,  as  events  proved,  the 
time  was  not  ripe.  Had  other  Beformers  been  as  much  ad- 
vanced beyond  traditional  limitations  as  they  were,  the  Bomanist 
reaction  would  scarcely  have  stopped  the  way. 

The  other  cause  of  hindrance  to  Zwingli  and  his  schemes  was 
what  seemed  at  first  a  splendid  triumph  to  both, — the  adhesion 
of  Berne,  the  most  powerful  canton  in  Switzerland,  to  the  Befor- 
mation. For  Berne  took  the  lead  which  Zurich  had  hitherto 
held,  and  her  favourite  element  was  political  compromise.  She 
loved  material  prosperity,  relishing,  as  D'Aubign^  puts  it  in 
scriptoral  language,  "  the  butter  of  her  kine  with  milk  of  sheep 
and  fat  of  lambs."  She  held  by  the  old  traditions  of  confede- 
rate law,  and  did  not  choose  to  see,  as  Zwingli  saw,  that  a  new 
era  had  come  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  Confederacy  needed 
to  be  reconstructed  in  order  to  meet  its  requirements. 

When  war,  long  expected,  at  last  broke  out  between  the 
Protestant  and  Bomanist  divisions  of  Switzerland,  Zwingli 
desired  one  thing  above  all  others,  and  that  was,  that  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  peace  should  be  the  right  of  preaching  the 
gospel  without  molestation  in  all  the  cantons  of  the  Confederacy, 
so  that  the  people  might  have  the  power  of  choosing  for  them- 
selves what  form  of  faith  they  would  follow.  Herein  lay  his 
main  hope  of  yet  seeing  the  realization  of  his  Civitas  Christiana, 
Berne  opposed  to  the  making  this  a  necessary  condition,  her 
attachment  to  the  old  political  system,  which  left  each  canton 
power  to  enact  its  own  internal  laws.  Every  sacrifice  short  of 
a  renunciation  of  Beform  by  the  cantons  that  had  already 
embraced  it  should,  she  thought,  be  made  to  keep  the  old  con- 
stitution together.  From  this  action  of  Berne  resulted  the  un- 
satisfactory peace  of  1529. 

A  hymn  of  Zwingli's,  long  a  favourite  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  his  native  land,  entreating  God's  protection  for  His 
saints  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  time,  and  praying  for  the  bless- 
ing of  a  holy  peace,  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him  as  he 
descended  the  moimtain  of  the  Albis  on  this  occasion,  his  heart 
heavy  with  disappointment  and  with  the  presage  of  unceasing 
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perils.  That  he  was  desirous  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him  by  religious  historians. 
But  he  was  actuated  by  no  petty  or  revengeful  motives,  simply 
by  a  desire  to  decide  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  world  before  the  moment  had  passed  when  suc- 
cess might  be  secured.  He  knew  the  struggle  must  be  renewed 
some  day,  and  might  be  renewed  when  the  foe  was  better  pre- 
pared to  cany  it  on  :  and  the  result  justified  his  views. 

When  the  forest  cantons,  not  acquiescing  in  the  position 
accorded  them  by  the  peace  of  1529,  renewed  their  offensive 
conduct  towards  individuals  of  the  Beformed  faith  in  those 
territories  or  "  bailiwicks "  where  a  joint-government  by  the 
cantons  subsisted,  Berne  herself  pronounced  sentence  of  out- 
lawry against  them,  by  subjecting  them  to  exclusion  from  the 
lowland  markets, — a  species  of  blockade  prescribed  by  con- 
federate law  in  cases  of  contumacy.  ZwingU  complained  of  the 
measure  as  both  inadequate  and  cruel,  punishing  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  The  forest  cantons  foimd  it  intolerable ;  and 
the  actual  outbreak  of  war  came  accordingly  from  them.  But 
it  came,  as  Zwingli  had  anticipated,  when  they  were  ready,  and 
their  adversaries  ill  prepared.  Then  followed  the  fatal  end. 
On  an  October  afternoon,  in  1 531,  the  hosftile  arrays  encountered 
on  the  heights  of  Cappel,  between  Zurich  and  Zug.  Zwingli, 
who  had  accompanied  the  troops  with  his  Bible — some  say  with 
his  battle-axe  aJ^o, — lay  dead  on  the  field;  and  Protestantism  lost 
her  hope  of  predominance  in  Switzerland.  Zurich  and  Berne 
and  a  few  other  places  were  allowed  to  retain  their  faith,  and  that 
was  all.  The  Zwinglian  Propaganda  came  to  an  end.  In  the 
common  territories  and  bailiwicks  the  Bomish  creed  was  mostly 
re-established,  the  convents  restored,  the  new  teaching  pro- 
hibited. The  relation  of  the  two  persuasions  in  Switzerland  as 
then  established  has  continued  mainly  the  same  to  our  own 
days.  The  Calvinistic  evangelization  of  Geneva  was  8l  later 
and  a  distinct  episode. 

There  is  a  pathetic  grandeur  about  the  history  of  Zwingli's 
last  days  on  which  we  fain  would  linger,  but  the  limits  of  our 
subject  command  us  to  be  brief.  As  so  often  happens  when  a 
great  man  drops  suddenly  from  the  scene  where  he  has  filled  so 
large  a  space,  the  dismay  and  regret  of  contemporaries  found 
relief  in  superstitious  associations^  Bullinger  teUs  of  Zwingli's 
last  visit  to  Bremgarten  in  the  dead  of  night — fo>  personal 
danger  surrounded  him  even  in  the  Protestant  camp, — ^to  im- 
press on  the  Beformed  Diet  there  assembled  the  serious  perils 
of  the  situation ;  he  avers  that,  when  riding  back  before  the 
break  of  day,  and  about  to  part  from  Bullinger  himself  and 
other  friends  at  the  Zurich  gate  of  the  town,  a  form  attired 
in   a    snow-white    garment    appeared — ^and   frightened   the 
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sentinels  on  gaard,  then  vanished  into  the  water.  Nor  were 
other  portents  wanting.  Fountains  of  blood  were  said  to  spiing 
fiom  the  earth  in  various  places.  Hallcy's  comet  made  one  of 
its  seventy-sixth  year  courses  through  the  heavens  in  the 
month  of  August.  "  This  ominous  globe/'  said  Zwingli,  as  he 
gazed  at  it  one  night  from  the  Cathedral  burying-ground,  "  is' 
come  to  light  the  path  that  leads  to  my  grave."  But  his  mind 
was  tranquil.  He  was  occupied  during  the  last  year  of  Ms 
life  in  writing  a  commentary  on  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  He 
was  softened,  it  was  said,  in  temper  and  deportment,  and  towards 
his  greatest  foes  showed  less  asperity  than  had  been  his  wont. 
Other  changes  too  had  worked  within  him.  Latterly  his 
thoughts  had  learnt  to  rest  not  so  much  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  country's  welfare  or  his  church's  efi&cacy  as  in  that  of 
God's  universal  scheme,  and  the  eligibility  of  all  good  men  of 
all  the  ages  to  its  benefits.  Latterly,  too,  he  seems,  though 
with  no  weak  sentimentality,  to  have  longed  for  death.  Time 
had  brought  the  bitter  experience  that  the  ideal  and  the 
practical  could  not  as  yet  be  brought  into  agreement,  and 
the  noble  spirit  yearned  more  and  more  for  that  immortal 
existence  where  its  visions  of  harmony  might  expand  un- 
hindered. 

And  here  we  are  tempted  to  confront  the  sententious  stric- 
tures of  D'Aubign^,  a  writer  of  the  Calvinist  type  of  piety,  with 
the  more  liberal  and  judicious  verdict  of  Dr.  Sporri 

First  D'Aubign6  :— 

'*  There  was  but  one  means  of  safety  for  Ziirioh  and  for  Zwingli/' 
be  says,  speaking  of  the  preparations  of  1531, — *'  he  should  have 
retired  from  the  political  stage,  and  fallen  back  on  tJuU  kingdom  which 
t*  not  of  this  world.  He  should,  like  Moses,  have  kept  his  hand  and 
his  heart  night  and  day  raised  towards  Heaven,  and  energetically 
preached  repentance,  faith,  and  peace.  But  religious  and  political 
matters  were  united  in  the  mind  of  this  great  man  by  such  old  and 
dear  ties  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  distinguish  their  line  of 
separation.  This  confusion  had  become  his  dominant  idea;  the 
Christian  and  the  Citizen  were  for  him  one  and  the  same  character ; 
and  hence  it  resulted  that  all  resources  of  the  State,  even  cannons 
and  arquebnsses,  were  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Truth.  When 
one  peculiar  idea  thus  seizes  upon  a  man,  we  see  a  false  conscience 
formed  within  him,  which  approves  of  many  things  condemned  by  the 
word  of  Ood." 

Next  hear  Dr.  Sporri : — 

"  It  is  customary  to  regard  Zwingli's  death  on  the  battle-field  as  the 
penalty  for  the  errors  in  which  his  far-reaching  endeavours  involved 
him.  But  this  is  assuredly  too  hard  a  sentence  for  the  measure  of  his 
fault.  What  Zwingli  did  indeed  expiate  at  Gappel,  by  the  expiation 
of  experience,  was  the  fact  that  just  at  that  decisive  moment  his  ideal 
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of  Christian  oo-burgbery  left  him  and  Zurich  in  the  lurch,  and  that 
the  strenuouB  exertions  of  his  later  years  were  all  in  vain.  But  in  those 
very  exertions  he  showed  himself  not  undeserving  of  the  prophet's 
name.  Not  unlike  Isaiah,  who  opposed  alliances  with  stranger  nations 
as  unworthy  of  the  chosen  people,  Zwingli  devoted  to  the  neutrality  of 
his  fatherland  the  best  strength  of  his  youthful  years ;  he  was  the  first 
indeed  who  recognised  and  declared  this  the  true  political  mission  of 
Switzerland.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  speak  too  highly  of  his 
tendencies  towards  the  common  union  of  nations,  when  we  say  that 
they  remind  us  of  the  cosmopolitan  impulse  of  the  ancient  prophet,  who 
in  his  inspiration  beheld  all  peoples  joined  together  in  the  kingdom  of 
G-od.  It  is  true  it  was,  and  remained,  an  ideal  only :  when  Zwingli 
approached  nearer  to  the  present  world  with  his  visions  of  a  universal 
theocracy,  he  erred ;  but  it  is  by  no  mere  accident  that  in  those  his 
last  years  he  composed  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ; 
and  Bullinger  in  his  memorial  oration  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
assigned  to  Zwingli  a  place  on  the  same  line  with  those  heroes  of  the 
Ancient  Covenant." 

Before  we  close  this  sketch  of  a  great  man,  who,  with  all  his 
historical  eminence,  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  somewhat  of  a  stranger 
to  the  popular  imagination  of  English  readers,  we  may  allow 
ourselves,  perhaps,  without  too  great  a  stretch  of  fancy,  to  point 
to  one  among  our  countrjmoien  and  of  our  own  generation,  as  hav- 
ing in  some  personal  characteristics  and  modes  of  thought  (allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  a  humbler  sphere  of  action  and  a  less 
momentous  mission),  borne  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  Swiss 
Eeformer.  We  allude  to  Arnold  of  Eugby.  Arnold  united  the 
love  of  ancient  republican  life  and  literature  with  Christian 
devoutness.  While  sympathizing  with  the  moral  rather  than 
the  aesthetic  element  in  the  best  heathen  civilisation  and  litera- 
ture, he  entered  keenly  into  scriptural  exegesis  ;  he  repudiated 
all  sensuous  media  and  human  authority  as  sources  of  religious 
life  ;  he  urged  intellectual  inquiry  with  fearless  ardour ;  he  saw 
in  social  and  political  affairs  the  noblest  field  for  the  Christian's 
development ;  he  advocated  the  co-extensiveness  of  Church  and 
State.  And  he,  like  Zwingli,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  many- 
sided  toil,  sank  suddenly  from  the  world  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  within  two  years  of  that  which  he  used  to  remind 
himself  had  been  signalized  by  Aristotle  as  the  culminating 
period  of  man's  faculties  and  energies : — 

€'n'd/jL€poi'  Tt  Sc  Tis  ;  ri  5'  ov  t4s  /  cr/cias  ovap 
av6p<tnro9'  dW  &rav  alyXa  SiocrSoros  tkOy 
Xafiirpov  <f>€yyos  circorev  dvSptov  koI  fitikij^oi  aicuv. 

These  are  the  words,  from  his  favourite  poet,  which  Dr. 
Sporri  suggests  might  be  placed  as  a  motto  over  Zwingli's 
collected  writings.  They  form  a  fit  conclusion  to  our  present 
considerations. 
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Akt.  V. — 1 .  Za  France  Ntmoelle,    Par  M.  PriSvost-Paiiadol,  de 
TAcad^mie  Franqaise.     Paris,  1868. 

2.  La  Politique  Badicale.    Par  Jules  Simon.    Paris,  1868. 

3.  Tableau  de  la  Situation  des  ^tahlissements  Fra7ifais  dans 

VAlgerie;  Oouvemement  Oin^ral  de  FAlgMe,  1864,  and 
1865-1866. 
i.  Compte  Rendu  au  nam  du  Con-seil  d^ Administration  de  la 
Sok^  Cr^neraie  Algirienn^e,  Par  M.  L.  Fremy,  Conseiller 
d'£tat  en  Service  Extraordinaire  President.  Exercice,  1867. 
Paris,  1868. 

In  1861  M.  Guizot  defined  "  the  terrible  problem  of  our  time" 
to  be — ''  What  is  the  new  political  edifice  which  corresponds  to 
the  new  society  which  has  grown  up,  and  how  to  construct  it  so 
that  it  shall  endure  ?"  Last  June  M.  Bouher  exclaimed  in  the 
Corps  L^gislatif,  *'  The  work  of  the  Empire  may  be  summed  nip 
in  two  words — ^the  preservation  of  order  first,  and  then  the 
separation  of  the  liberal  from  the  revolutionary  flag."  In  these 
and  similar  utterances,  and  still  more  in  their  accordance  with 
what  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  France,  we  had  already  begun  to  fancy  that  we 
recognised  the  silver  lining  of  those  clouds  of  error,  hesitation, 
and  abject  irresolution  which  have  so  long  darkened  the  political 
horizon  of  that  great  coimtry,  when  the  two  remarkable  books 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  fell  into  our 
hands.  Their  authors,  unhappily,  do  not  share  our  hopes.  They 
Me  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and  distrustful  of 
the  future ;  and  yet  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  highest  compliment 
we  can  pay  them,  not  as  individuals  only  but  as  exponents  of 
the  opposition,  when  we  assure  them  that  the  eflfect  of  what 
they  have  written  has  been  to  strengthen  these  hopes  in  our 
minds.  The  appearance  of  a  work  so  lofty  in  tone,  so  thoughtf  id, 
resolute,  and  temperate,  as  that  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol  more 
especially,  is  the  best  of  all  proof  that  the  higher  aspirations  of 
France  have  not  been  extinguished  during  the  sixteen  years  of 
tranquillity  which  the  lassitude  of  the  nation  and  the  iron  rule 
of  the  Empire  have  produced,  and  that,  if  her  political  progress 
has  been  less  apparent,  it  has  been  scarcely  less  real  than  her 
material  improvement.  In  these  years  of  silence  the  dear- 
hought  lessons  of  the  previous  sixty  have  been  deeply,  and  we 
heUeve  widely,  pondered.  Those  who  heedlessly  rushed  into 
action  before,  have  demanded  of  themselves  the  reason  of  the 
political  faithis  for  which  they  fought ;  they  have  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  truth  embodied  in  the  symbols  for  which 
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their  fathers  shed  each  others'  blood,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  commencement  at  least,  in  many  directions,  of  that  winnow- 
ing of  truth  from  falsehood,  which  is  the  first  condition  of  all 
real  advancement.  The  system  of  government  under  which. 
Frenchmen  have  lived  during  this  long  period  has  been  confes- 
sedly a  transitionary  one.  No  man  believed,  and  no  honest  and 
disinterested  man  professed  to  believe,  that  a  military  despotism 
could  be  permanently  established  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
what,  without  instituting  invidious  comparisons,  we  must  all  re- 
cognise as  one  of  the  foremost  States  of  Western  Europe.  Under 
no  conceivable  adaptation  could  the  Empire  itself  be  accepted  as 
the  solution  of  the  "  terrible  problem."  But  the  whole  nation 
accepted  it  notwithstanding,  if  not  patiently  at  least  peaceably, 
and  many  accepted  it  gratefully,  not  only  as  a  locus  penUenticB 
for  past  errors,  but  as  a  great  and  glorious  opportunity  which 
God  had  afforded  them  for  distinguishing  between  possible  and 
impossible  aspirations,  and  determining  at  least  the  necessary 
conditions  of  permanence  in  the  future  edifice. 

Never  was  the  boast  which  identifies  the  State  with  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign  truer  in  the  case  of  anointed  monarch, 
than  of  the  present  ruler  of  France.  The  Empire  is  not  an 
institution  but  a  man ;  and  so  long  as  the  man  exists,  in  vigour 
and  efficiency,  the  work  of  constructing  the  institution  must 
be  suspended ;  for  that  the  man  himself  should  accomplish  a 
work  which  must  consist  in  merging  his  personality  in  a  per- 
manent, and,  as  such,  necessarily  impersonal  form  of  government, 
is  scarcely  a  conceivable  event.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  impatience  which  the  liberal  party  in  France  exhibit 
for  the  termination  of  this  period  of  inaction ;  and  we  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  discouragement  which  the  present  indif- 
ference of  the  nation  to  every  higher  interest  than  mere  phy- 
sical well-being  occasions  them.  To  the  young,  the  vigorous, 
and  the  high-hearted,  the  duty  of  waiting  is  the  hardest  of 
all.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  also  the  noblest, 
and  the  present  position  of  Frenchmen  we  conceive  to  be  em- 
phatically one  of  those  in  which  "  they  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait." 

Till  this  period  of  hibernation  elapses  it  is  vain  to  conjecture 
what  shall  be  the  special  characteristics  of  the  future  govern- 
ment of  France ;  and  in  the  comparative  indifiFerence  to  forms 
and  names  which  the  highest  class  of  political  writers  profess, 
we  see  an  indication  of  that  temperance  of  view  which  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  must  inevit- 
ably guide  any  final  arrangement.  Nothing  can  be  wiser  than 
the  following  passage : — 

'^  There  will  be  found  in  these  studies  that  declared  and  determined 
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indifference  to  questions  of  persons,  of  dynasties,  and  of  external  forms 
of  goYemment,  which  has  cost  me  so  many  attacks,  and  eyen  a  judicial 
condemnation ;  but  which  I  hope  will  always  be  my  principal  title  to 
the  approbation  of  wise  men  and  good  citizens.  Not  that  I  have  not, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  my  priyate  inclinations  and  personal  pre- 
ferences; but  I  insist  upon  regarding  them  as  secondary  questions 
when  placed  alongside  of  the  primary  question  of  the  political  and 
sdministratiye  reformation  of  France.  Notwithstanding  those  abrupt 
or  insensible  modifications  which  time  always  operates  on  us,  I  believe 
that,  on  this  point  at  least,  I  am  proof  against  all  change ;  and  I  can- 
not imagine  that  I  should  ever  become  capable  either  of  hatred  or 
enUrasiasm  for  such  words  as  monarchy  or  republic;  or  that  any 
form  of  government,  whatever  be  its  form  or  its  name,  should  ever 
succeed  in  changing  me,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  either  into 
a  factious  adversary  or  a  servile  partisan.  These  questions  of  names 
and  persons,  which  for  too  many  Frenchmen  sum  up  all  that  they 
understand  by  the  term  politics,  are  dominated,  in  my  eyes,  by  a 
question  vastly  more  important,  that,  namely,  of  whether  or  not  we 
shall  ever  be  a  free  nation."  * 

But  though  it  belongs  to  a  future  into  which  we  need  not 
seek  to  penetrate,  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  external  form 
of  the  ultimate  government  of  France,  its  principles,  its  objects, 
and  even  its  essential  chafacteristics  are  already  traced  by  the 
results  of  experiments  whicti  have  been  repeated  only  too  often. 
Whether  it  be  monarchical  or  republican,  whether  its  genesis 
be  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  be  presided  over  by  an  ancient  dynasty  of  kings, 
enlightened  by  experience  and  chastened  by  exile, — ^if  it  is  to  be 
a  free  government  of  any  kind,  we  know,  and  Frenchmen  of  all 
classes  appear  at  length  to  have  learnt,  that  it  must  be  one 
which  neither  sacrifices  liberty  to  order  nor  order  to  liberty. 
That  the  permanent  reidization  of  either  of  these  great  objects 
of  political  life  apart  from  the  other  is  impossible,— nay  further, 
that  the  more  perfect  the  realization  of  the  one  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  realization  of  the  other  also, — that  they  stand  and 
fall,  rise  and  sink  together, — are  ascertained  truths  of  political 
science,  of  universal  application,  which  for  the  present  appear 
to  be  almost  more  familiar  to  the  mind  of  France  than  to  the 
mind  of  England.  The  firm  hold  which  the  national  mind  has 
at  length  been  enabled  to  take  of  these  cardinal  maxims,  not 
as  theoretical  doctrines,  but  as  practical  rules  of  action,  we 
r^ard  as  so  great  a  gain,  that  setting  all  minor  grounds 
of  present  discouragement  at  defiance,  we  feel  warranted  in 
stretching  out  a  hand  of  congratulation  to  our  Mends  and 
neighbours,  and  meeting  every  token  of  discouragement  with  a 
mrsuifi  corda  ! 

Nor  have  the  publicists^  or  even  the  public  of  France,  failed 
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to  deduce  inferences  from  this  political  commonplace,  whicli 
still  further  indicate  the  justness  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
necessary  character  of  the  structure  which  it  belongs  to  the 
next  generation  to  rear : — 

"The  classes  hitherto  dommant/'  says  M.  Goizot,  "no  longer 
contest  the  general  rights  of  humanity,  and  show  themselves  every- 
where disposed  or  resigned  to  accept  the  system  of  open  competition 
to  merit  of  every  form.  The  middle  classes  have  learnt  to  distroat 
social  Utopias,  and  to  recognise  the  conditions  of  public  order  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  good  order  of  families  and  the  prosperity  of 
labour." 

The  accuracy  of  the  first  branch  of  M.  Guizot's  assertion  will 
not  be  called  in  question,  either  in  France,  or  as  he  extends  it, 
in  Europe  generally.  The  principles  of  Free-trade  have  extended 
themsdves  from  the  Forum  to  the  Senate,  and  from  the  Senate 
to  the  Salon,  In  so  far  as  the  aspirations  of  democracy  are 
confined  to  the  vindication  of  competition  without  fear  or 
favour,  their  realization  has  been  complete,  and  we  trust  final, 
in  every  department  of  life.  It  is  in  this  triumph  that  we 
behold  the  true  harvest  of  the  French  Eevolution.  Would 
that  we  could  feel  equally  confident  as  regards  the  second 
ground  of  hope  to  which  M.  Guizot  refers — ^that  we  could 
feel  satisfied  tiiat  the  futility  of  the  search  after  the  central 
Utopia  of  aU, — after  equality,  not  in  the  sense  of  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  but  of  equality  of  social  conditions  and  political 
rights  and  responsibilities,  had  been  seized  with  the  same  clear- 
ness with  which  men  have  acknowledged  the  injustice  and 
impoUcy  of  erecting  insuperable  barriers  between  class  and 
cla^.  The  distinction  between  liberty  and  levelling,  between 
freedom  to  rise  and  license  to  puU  doi^,  plain  though  it  seems 
at  first  sight,  is  one  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  even  the  scien- 
tific mind  seizes  with  difficulty,  and  of  which  the  popular  mind 
continually  loses  sight.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
instinct  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  English  nation  uncon- 
sciously to  its  reception,  or  at  least  to  its  application,  has  been 
somewhat  enfeebled.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  us  of  late,  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared,  and  very  few 
Englishmen,  we  presume,  are  prepared  to  give  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  opposite  doctrine,  even  as  stated  by  so  moderate  a  demo- 
crat as  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol ;  to  concur  with  him  in  the  opinion 
that  our  colonies,  in  so  far  as  they  have  acted  on  it,  have  made 
une  prodigietise  avance  sur  la  mhre  patrie  ;  or  to  join  with  him 
in  looking  confidently  and  hopefully  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  aristocracy  of  England  shall  be  "  vanquished  and  destroyed." 
In  an  eloquent  passage  ia  which  he  sketches  the  aristocracies  of 
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Boioe,  of  France,  and  of  England,  with  ihat  clear  and  vigorous 
outline  which  gives  such  charm  to  his  pictures,  he  pays  to  that 
of  England  the  compliment  of  saying  that  it  has  had  la  justice  et 
Fadresse  eCappder  dans  son  sein  tout  ce  qui  iiUve  et  brille  d  c6ti 
felle.  Now,  an  aristocracy  of  which  this  can  be  said  even  by 
8o  generons  a  critic,  is  an  aristocracy  the  existence  of  which  is, 
to  our  thinking,  entirely  consistent  with  the  highest  conceivable 
development  of  liberty,  and  we  confess  we  can  see  no  substan- 
tial object  contended  for  by  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol,  or  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  party  that  stops  short  of  socialism,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  its  permanence.  Nay,  we  go  farther  than  this.  We  assert, 
and  if  we  could  succeed  in  making  ourselves  understood,  we 
should  assert,  without  fear  of  contrcuiiction,  that  the  existence 
of  such  an  aristocracy,  and  of  the  amount  of  inequality  which  it 
implies,  are  not  merdy  reconcilable  with,  but  are  involved  in 
the  idea  of  liberty,  both  social  and  political,  and  that  to  inter- 
dict to  individuals  the  right  of  acquiring  any  one  of  its  charac- 
teristics, or  to  prohibit  their  sanction  either  by  society  or  by  the 
State,  would  be  to  infringe  upon  liberty  both  private  and  public. 
For  what  are  the  characteristics  of  such  an  aristocracy  ?  Let  us 
try  whether  we  cannot  seize  hold  of  this  spectre  which  stiU  so 
■cares  our  neighbours,  and  demand  of  it  whether  its  ultimate 
intents  be  indeed  "  wicked  or  charitable."  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol 
has  an  evident  tenderness  for  it  himself;  and  it  has  hitherto 
wandered  amongst  our  alleys  and  hunted  over  our  stubbles  so 
harmlessly,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  object  that  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake  we  should  have  a  last  word  with  it,  before  we  commit 
it  pathetically  to  the  force  of  that  democratic  current,  the  action 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  ''will  be  so  regular  and  gentle  as  to  be 
almost  insensible." 

And  first,  let  us  put  aside  four  accidental  characteristics  which 
have  been  associated  with  it  so  frequently  as  in  the  eyes  of 
many  to  constitute  its  essence : — 

1st,  Hereditary  legislation  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  exist- 
ence of  an  aristocracy  than  hereditary  jurisdiction  has  to  do  with 
the  existence  of  a  magistracy.  The  propriety  of  its  preserva- 
tion, even  in  States  where  it  has  long  existed,  is  a  question  of 
political  expediency  which  now  greatly  divides  opinion,  and 
we  agree  with  M.  Paradol  in  regarding  its  introduction  or 
revival  as  impossible. 

2d.  Privilege,  in  any  sense  in  which  the  interests  of  others 
oould  be  pr^udiced  by  it,  never  formed  any  part  of  aristocracy  in 
England.  With  us  the  noble  never  enjoyed  either  favour  from 
the  judge  or  exemption  from  the  tax-gatherer. 

3d.  Neither  has  exdusiveness  ever  belonged  to  it.  Every 
office  in  England,  and  every  rank  and  digui^  which  England 
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could  confer,  short  of  the  Throne,  has  always  been  open  to  every 
Englishman.  There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  offices,  the  duties  of 
which  are  supposed,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  better  performed  by 
persons  of  illustrious  ancestry  and  hereditary  wealth,  than  by 
new  men  or  poor  men,  however  eminent  may  be  their  personal 
qualities.  Wherever  the  object  is  to  rqrresent,  either  the  nation 
abroad,  or  a  portion  of  the  nation  at  home,  it  is  not  unusual, 
and  we  humbly  think  not  unreasonable,  to  give  a  certain  prefer- 
ence to  persons  who,  from  their  birth,  have  been  taught  to  regard 
themselves  less  as  individuals  than  as  the  representatives  of 
families  which  existed,  like  the  State  itself,  generations  before 
they  were  bom,  and  will  exist  for  generations  after  they  are 
gone.  Such  persons,  so  to  speak,  are  bom  representatives,  and 
the  experience  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  family  is  a  pre- 
paration for  filling  the  ofl&ces  of  the  State,  unattainable  in  the 
case  of  other  men.  But  when  they  are  chosen  to  fill  these 
offices,  in  consequence  of  what  are  believed  to  be  their  special 
qualifications,  they  are  chosen  for  the  benefiti,  not  of  themfielve^ 
but  of  those  who  choose  them. 

4th,  Neither  our  laws  nor  our  customs'cver  knew  anything  of 
the  interdiction  of  marriage  between  nobles  and  commoners, 
which  is  probably  the  most  offensive  form  in  which  social  in- 
equality can  assert  itself.  The  latter  restriction'was,  if  possible, 
more  alien  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors  than  to  our  own. 
Chaucer  and  John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honoured  Lancaster," 
married  sisters,  which  would  scarcely  be  permitted  to  a  poet- 
laureate  and  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  our  day. 

Apart  from  these  accidents,  then,  what  are  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  aristocracy  ?  Of  what  elements  has  it  been 
composed  in  England  hitherto,  and  what  are  those  which  we 
hope  are  permanent,  and  which  M.  Paradol  has  doomed  ? 

They  may,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  reduced  to  two — 

1st.  The  consideration  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  imagi- 
nation attaches  to  illustrious  or  honourable  birth,  and  the  social 
precedence  which,  cceteris  paribus^  restdts  from  this  considera- 
tion. 

2d,  The  advantages  which  arise  from  the  possession  of  in- 
herited wealth — viz.,  independence  of  manual  or  servile  labour 
in  early  life,  and  the  consequences  of  this  independence,  viz., 
intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  personal  refinement  and  dig- 
nity, and  perhaps  an  improved  physical  condition.  The  latter 
point  is  one  on  which  we  do  not  insist ;  though  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  animal  man  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  abandon^ 
in  a  country  in  which  the  lower  animals  have  been  made  by 
culture  almost  to  change  their  nature. 
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Now,  inasnuLch  as  a  father  has  no  dearer  possession  to 
transmit  to  his  children  than  his  good  name,  and  this  possession 
exists  in  all  degrees,  from  the  fame  of  the  hero  to  the  credit  of 
the  honest  man,  the  first  of  these  elements  of  aristocracy  is  as 
inseparable  from  liberty  as  the  second,  which  manifestly  belongs 
to  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the  person.  Yet  these,  and 
nothing  but  these,  are  the  elements  of  aristocracy,  as  we  imder- 
stand  it  now,  and  have  always  understood  it,  in  England,  and 
we  fail  to  see  in  what  sense  their  combined  existence  interferes 
with  "  that  upward  and  downward  motion,  according  to  the  in- 
telligence, the  activity,  and  the  good  fortune  of  each,"  which  M. 
Pn^vost-Paradol  claims  as  the  special  peculiarity  of  a  democratic 
society,  or  with  equality  in  any  sense  in  which  eqiiality  does 
not  mean  leveUing,  and  result  in  socialism.  Apart  from  the 
position  of  the  peerage  as  hereditary  legislators,  the  aristocracy 
of  England  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cultivated  class,  the 
culture  of  which  has  been  the  work  of  more  than  one  generation. 

If  our  colonies  do  not  possess  it,  its  absence  is  a  proof,  not  of 
their  having  outrun  the  mother  country,  but  of  their  not  having 
yet  attained  to  her  position.  So  far  from  believing  that  we 
shall  lose  it,  we  never  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  will  gain 
it,  because  it  is  simply  as  a  more  highly  developed  form  of 
social  life  than  they  yet  enjoy. 

That  the  social  structure  has  been  more  than  once  rudely 
shaken  in  France  is  unquestionable ;  but  the  entire  disappearance 
from  such  a  country,  even  for  a  time,  of  a  class,  or  rather  of  a 
hierarchy  of  classes,  in  the  enjoyment  of  traditional  respect  and 
hereditary  refinement,  is  a  simple  impossibility.  That  the 
tastes  and  habits  and  occupations  of  these  various  classes 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  separate  them  fxom  the  class  which 
lives  by  manual  labour,  and  even  from  each'  other,  is  not  only 
inevitable,  but  it  is  reasonable  and  right ;  and  though  we  know 
that  M.  Ft^vost-Paradol  will  smile,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
it  as  our  impres^on  that,  under  external  arrangements  and 
designations  somewhat  different,  separate  classes  of  society  are 
being  reconstituted,  which,  whilst  they  continue  to  he  accessMe  to 
all,  whilst  the  very  same  individuals,  between  their  cradles  and 
their  graves,  may  have  belonged  to  every  one  of  them,  will 
nevertheless  be  as  distinctly  marked  and  as  well  defined  as 
those  of  the  anden  regime.  Nay  more,  in  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  this  classification,  as  one  of  the  results  of  peace  and 
industry  and  well-being,  and  in  its  more  than  toleration  by 
public  opinion  in  France,  we  trace  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indi- 
cations of  the  progress  of  social  and  political  re-organization,  and 
of  the  proximate  triumph  of  those  very  principles  of  liberty 
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of  which  M.  Pidvost-Poradol  is  himself  the  most  powerful 
living  advocate.  The  lesson  of  subotdination  is  the  first 
lesson  of  the  citizen  as  well  as  of  the  soldier, — ^for  the  State 
is  only  a  vast  and  complex  host  marching  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  ages.  A  citizen  who  refuses  to  recc^nise  a  superior 
is  no  more  fit  for  the  exercise  of  political  power  than  a  soldior 
who  has  not  learned  to  obey  is  fitted  to  command;  and  it  is  not 
till  a  society  has  become  capable  of  such  an  effort  of  self-disci- 
pline, as  to  tolerate  a  gradation  of  ranks,  as  well  as  an  unequal 
distribution  of  means,  that  it  becomes  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

But  notwithstanding  the  healing  action  of  this  unconscious  and 
spontaneous  tendency  to  "  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently 
to  their  betters,"  it  cannot  be  questioned  that,  to  so  logical  a 
people  as  the  French,  great  danger  still  lurks  in  the  want  of 
clearness  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  equality.^  So 
long  as  men  continue  to  cherish  the  belief  that  equalization  is 
involved  id  the  attainment  of  liberty,  and  as  such  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  free-government,  so  long  as  the  proposition  that 
"  aU  men  are  equally  men,"  which  nature  warrants,  is  regarded 
as  convertible  with  the  proposition  that  ''all  men  are  equal 
men,"  which  nature  repudiates, — liberty  will  be  in  constant 
danger  of  degenerating  into  license,  and  no  safe  groundwork 
has  yet  been  laid  for  the  political  edifice. 

But  even  on  this  subject,  though  much  remains  to  be  desired, 
the  dawning  of  light  is  apparent.  There  is  a  wise  inconse- 
quence in  M.  Pr^vost-Paradors  preference  for  constitutional 
monarchy  over  republicanism,  though  we  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  but  for  the  unhappy  traditions  which  attach  to  it» 
the  realization  of  a  constitutional  republic  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. The  same  remark  appUes  to  the  importance  which  he 
attaches  to  the  regulating  and  guiding  influences  of  the  upper 
Chamber.  A  single  Chamber  so  elected  as  to  take  cognizance  of 
property  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  mere  naked  manhood,  is 
not  inconceivable.  As  the  simplest,  it  is  probably  the  ultimate, 
form  which  the  political  organism  will  everywhere  assume. 
But  if  it  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  inevitable  in  France,  and  pro- 
bably in  England,  that  the  Lower  Chamber,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  shall  be  chosen  by  a  sufirage  which  is  not  only  universal 

^  The  want  of  any  French  equivalent  for  the  English  word  OefUleman 
may  seem  a  trivial,  but^  if  we  reflect  on  it,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  ae- 
cnracy  of  this  allegation.  The  word  CteniXBumme^  of  which  our  wofrd  waa  no 
doubt  an  adaptation,  BtQl  retains  its  ante-revolutionary  significatian  of  a 
person  bom  in  an  exclusive  class :  Monsieur,  like  our  Master,  is  merely  a 
polite  mode  of  recognising  the  existence  of  the  human  nan-ego :  and  there  is 
no  intermediate  epithet. 
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but  equal,  and  which,  as  such,  ignores  all  the  higher  elements  of 
ciyilisation,  the  only  hope  of  creating  a  political  organism  which 
shall  be  in  some  measure  "  the  mirror  "  of  a  nation  in  which 
these  elements  exists  rests  in  the  formation  of  an  Upper 
Chamber  which  shall  recognise  them.  A  Chamber  elected  by  a 
graduated  suffirage,  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  direct  and  consistent 
means  of  attainxDg  this  object.  But  here  again  the  present 
state  of  political  opinion  will  fom^  an  obstacle  to  anything 
beyond  a  mere  approximation  to  the  ultimate  form ;  and  tm 
the  public  mind  is  educated  up  to  the  point  of  consciously 
receiving  and  openly  acknowledging  the  fELct  that  all  electors 
are  not  equal  electors,  any  more  than  aU  men  are  equal  men, 
some  such  roundabout  mode  of  arriving  at  the  practical  result 
which  this  acknowledgement  would  yield,  as  the  Prussian 
system  of  double  election  by  provincial  assembUes  of  first  and 
second  instance,  is  probably  the  most  workable.  If,  to  an 
assembly  so  chosen,  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  State  and 
representatives  elected  by  certain  learned  bodies,  were  added, 
as  M.  Pr^ost-Paradol  proposes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
attaLoable  body  which  should  more  satisfactorly  represent 
wealth,  wisdom,  and  worth. 

Even  when  we  turn  to  writers  and  speakers  with  whose 
general  tone  of  thinking  we  can  less  sympathize,  the  same  indi- 
cations meet  us  of  a  growing  tendency  to  discriminate  between 
liberty  to  rise  and  license  to  pull  down. 

**  The  separation  of  the  liberal  from  the  revolutionary  flag  " 
was  not  probably  intended  to  be  a  very  definite  indication  of 
policy,  but  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be,  and  is,  a  perfectly 
unequivocal  expression  of  opinion ;  and  in  another  direction  we 
find  even  so  pronounced  a  liberal  as  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  his  recent 
book  La  PolUiqus  Baddcale,  making  no  secret  of  his  distrust  of 
the  coimting  of  heads  without  reference  to  their  contents,  as  a 
final  answer  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  teaching  of 
experience.  But  it  is  firom  the  general  tone  of  the  press,  and 
80  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  conversation 
in  France,  more  than  firom  any  expressions  of  individual  opinion, 
however  important  or  significant,  that  we  derive  the  hope  that 
the  lesson  of  order,  if  less  definitely  comprehended,  has  been  not 
less  deeply  impressed  than  the  lesson  of  liberty.  The  constant 
use  of  the  word  itself  and  ite  equivalents,  is  perhaps  as  sure  an 
indication  as  any  other ;  and  many  of  our  readers,  like  ourselves, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  extent  to  which  such  words  as 
ordre,  organization,  reconstnu^ion,  and  the  like,  during  late  years, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  liberty,  4galiU,frai;emiU  of  former 
days.    The  sense,  moreover,  of  this  famous  formida  has  itself 
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been  modified  by  the  juxtaposition  in  which  it  now  appears, 
and  even  socialism,  as  M.  Jules  Simon  has  remarked,  no  longer 
means  what  it  meant  twenty  years  ago. 

We  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  r^arding  the  poli- 
tical genius  of  France  as  destructive,  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  doubt  of  its  success  in  the  work  of  construction, 
even  now  that  it  seems  willing  to  imdertake  it  with  honester 
intentions  and  sounder  views.  But  if  we  recall  for  a  moment 
the  earlier  history  of  France  these  doubts  will  be  dispelled. 
It  is  impossible  to  contest  the  claims  of  old  France  to  the 
honour  of  having  contributed  far  more  than  her  share  to  the 
building  up  of  that  new  edifice  of  feudal  society,  and  that  system 
of  separate  feudal  States,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  France,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
that  the  fusion  of  the  Eomanic  and  Teutonic  elements  of  society 
was  effected,  and  that  the  monarchical  and  centralizing  principles 
derived  from  the  Empire  contiaued  to  assert  themselves  along- 
side of  those  principles  of  local  life  and  provincial  individuality 
which  the  younger  and  fresher  blood  of  the  northern  nations 
introduced.  It  was  in  France,  somewhat  later,  that  out  of 
populations  and  institutions  so  dissimilar  as  scarcely  to  offer 
any  bonds  of  union  at  all,  was  built  up  the  most  homogeneous 
State  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  old  France,  in  a  word, 
we  possess  a  guarantee  that  a  new  France,  still  fairer  and  more 
orderly,  will  arise  out  of  the  debris  of  revolutions,  just  as  the  old 
Paris,  which  is  being  gradually  swept  away,  is  a  guarantee  to 
us  that  a  new  Paris,  more  magnificent  and  symmetrical  if  some- 
what  less  rich  in  sissociations,  will  spring  from  the  demolitions 
which  in  their  progress  we  deplore.  "  Paris  is  France" — ^the 
vast  unbroken  hues  of  her  palatial  streets,  and  the  imposing 
symmetry  of  her  architectunJ  monuments,  are  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  the  national  genius, — and  if  any  man  would  behold  a 
symbol  of  the  political  edifice  which  the  new  generation  of 
Frenchmen  are  destined  to  rear,  let  him  gaze  upon  the  city 
which  they  are  constructing  for  their  abode.  The  one,  like  the 
other,  in  all  probability  will  surpass  in  completeness  every  pre- 
vious effort  of  science  and  civilisation,  and  the  first  political 
edifice  which  can  claim  to  be  anything  more  than  a  happy  his- 
torical accident  will  be  seen  in  France.  Too  rigid  in  conception, 
time  and  use  will  adapt  it  to  the  complexity  of  human  require- 
ments, as  the  projecting  boughs  have  softened  the  lines  of  the 
Champs-Elys^es,  till  art,  ceasing  to  be  the  rebel  subject,  has 
become  the  loyal  minister  of  nature. 

If  we  contrast  the  following  profession  of  faith  with  that  love 
of  anomalies  for  their  own  sake  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
parties  in  this  country,  we  shall  have  some  conception  of  the 
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completeness  whicli,  sooner  or  later^  will  probably  belong  to  the 
political  institutions  of  France : — 

The  true  character  of  political  radicalism  {unepolUique  radicale), 
is  to  reject  all  transactions  and  half  measures, — to  go,  as  is 
vulgarly  said,  to  the  very  end  of  one's  principles.  It  is  that 
which  distinguishes  it  from  prudentialism  (une  politique  sage), 
which  boasts  of  being  able  to  make  all  the  necessary  concessions 
at  the  proper  time.  The  first  of  these  political  schemes  is  a 
doctrine,  the  second  is  a  capacity.  If  one  believes  that  one'is  pos- 
sessed of  an  absolute  truth,  one  can  neither  conceal  it,  nor  deny 
it,  nor  delay  it.  Neither  can  one  despair  of  it,  for  truth  must 
prevail ;  that  is  a  law  as  infallible  as  any  of  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world.  Hence  aU  the  characteristics  of  radicalism — 
an  ardent  adhesion  to  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  to  the  truth 
of  its  principles,  a  determined  confidence  in  the  future,  a  gener- 
ous contempt  for  expediency  and  equivocations,  a  voluntary 
ignorance  of  difficulties  and  obstacles,  a  habit  of  studying  facts 
somewhat  too  hastily,  and  of  taking  too  little  account  of  the 
ephemeral  variations  of  opinion.  One  may  compare  the  adhe- 
rents of  radicalism  to  those  travellers  who  pay  no  attention  to 
maps  or  made  roads,  but  who,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  distant 
object  which  they  wish  to  attain,  march  towards  it  in  a  straight 
liue,  with  the  unalterable  resolution  never  to  turn  back,  never  to 
turn  a»de,neveT  to  stop.  They  are  accused  of  pursuing  chimeras, 
but  they  console  themselves  with  counting  the  number  of 
chimeras  long  railed  at  and  spit  upon,  which  have  become 
realities,  and  beneficent  realities.  They  are  reproached,  more- 
over, and  sometimes  with  reason,  with  speaking  a  language 
which  their  contemporaries  do  not  understand,  and  thus  con- 
demning themselves  to  isolation  and  consequent  impotence; 
but  they  reply  that  the  true  conductors  of  mobs  are  not  those 
who  bend  down  to  them  to  be  heard  more  readily,  but  those 
who  call  out  to  them  from  above.  History  does  not  justify  the 
reputation  for  want  of  skiU  which  has  been  attempted  to  be 
fixed  on  them;  and  the  last  teaching  of  philosophy  is  that 
justice  is  the  surest  and  the  most  cunning  of  political  schemes. 

It  is  not  that  M.  Jules  Simon  himself  is  precipitate  or  unprac- 
tical, or  that  his  party  conceives  that  an  adhesion  to  principle 
involves  a  litersd  acceptance  of  the  maxim  **t(mt  ou  rien" 
BadicaUsm,  he  teUs  us,  aspires  no  doubt  to  the  fuU  and  entire 
possession  of  liberty,  but  she  approaches  it  by  conquering  suc- 
cessively such  liberties  as  are  possible.  It  is  radicalism,  because 
it  demands  the  whole  and  vows  never  to  stop  till  the  whole  has 
been  obtained ;  but  it  neither  hopes  to  reform  the  world  in  an 
hour,  nor  has  it  the  folly  to  despise  such  incomplete  reforms  as 
may  render  the  final  reform  more  attainable. 
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This  latter  we  may  say  is  plain  common  sense,  vMch  in  the 
absence  of  either  clear  aims  or  lofty  motives  mere  selfishnesa 
would  dictate  to  any  one  who  desires  to  elbow  himself  on  in  the 
crowd.  But  what  British  party  or  British  partisan  will  dare  to 
address  the  following  to  their  opponents  ? — 

"  It  is  thus  that  we  may  speak  to  all  third  parties.  It  is  by  our 
obstinacy  and  immoTability,  of  whieh  you  complain,  that  we  do  you 
service.  In  meeting  you  half-way  we  might  give  you  perh^s  a  few 
votes,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  td  make  you  a  majority.  By  our 
constant  pre-occupation  with  the  absolute  we  prevent  you  from  con- 
tenting yourselves  too  easily.  We  never  cease  to  attract  you  towards 
the  summits  which  we  occupy.  It  is  we  who  put  something  like 
inflexibility  into  politics,  which  without  us  would  be  nothing  but  the 
art  of  working  out  men  and  utilizing  occurrencea  Say  if  you  will  that 
you  represent  wisdom,  experience,  moderation,  skill  As  for  us,  our 
function  is  different — ^we  represent  conscience  1 " 

But  whilst  these  indications  of  juster  principles  and  clearer 
aims  seem  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  general  apathy  of 
Franceand  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  her  financialsituation, 
and  to  reassure  us  as  regards  the  internal  policy,  if  not  of  the 
(rovemment,  at  least  of  the  nation,  we  no  sooner  direct  our 
attention  to  the  external  policy  which  French  opinion  still 
freely  indorses,  than  our  faith  in  the  future  is  rudely  shftken. 
In  Europe  we  encounter  vague  aspirations,  dictated  not  by  rea- 
son but  by  tradition ;  and  out  of  Europe,  ill  digested  schemes  of 
conquest  and  colonization,  feebly  prosecuted,  and  to  which 
rumour  ascribes  other  motives  than  their  ostensible  ones.  The 
attempt  to  dominate  Europe  has  been  abandoned  for  the  claim 
to  vindicate  the  idea  of  nationalities ;  the  passion  for  military 
glory  has  given  place  to  the  desire  for  material  well-being  and 
civic  magnificence,  the  vanity  of  propagating  liberty  abroad  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  hope  of  one  day  realizing  it  by  moderate 
counsels  at  home.  And  yet  France — ^not  the  Government,  bat 
the  nation — continues  to  be  haunted  by  the  feeling  that^  apart 
altogether  from  any  benefit  either  to  herself  or  her  neighbours, 
her  dignity  requires  that  she  shall  act  as  the  general  arbiter  of 
European  destiny.  So  lonp;  as  this  visionary  object  continues 
to  be  striven  for,  the  necessity  of  France  being  in  a  condition  to 
meet  Europe  in  arms  (de  tenir  tite  d  t Europe  coalisie)  is  plain 
enough.  Hence  the  enormous  armaments  which  exhaust  her 
resources,  and  the  rumours  which  trouble  her  repose. 

We  are  far  from  condemning  the  desire  to  preserve  the  well 
earned  claim  of  France  to  be  heard  with  deference  in  the  counsels 
of  Europe.  The  doctrine  of  disarmament,  which  M.  Jules  Simon 
tells  us  has  become  preague  une  religion,  and  which  his  friend 
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M.  Jules  Fayre  suppoits  with  all  the  power  of  his  marvellous  elo* 
queuce,  has^  it  is  tme,  our  wannest  sympathies.  But  we  are  not 
prepared,  eren  in  its  behalf,  to  give  in  an  imqualified  adhesion 
to  die  narrow  and  negative  policy  which  would  make  immediate 
material  self-interest  the  only  ground  which  justifies  either  men 
or  nations  in  interfering  in  each  other's  affairs.  Collectively 
and  severally  we  have  active  duties  to  others  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, and  on  the  part  of  a  great  nation  there  can  be  no  duty 
more  imperative  than  to  assert  the  lofty  privilege  of  preventing 
injustice  and  promoting  civilisation.  On  this  ground,  the  part 
which  France  took  originally  in  the  Italian  war  entitles  her  to 
our  admiration ;  and  had  she  interfered  in  Denmark,  she  should 
have  had  our  oo-operation,  or  in  Poland,  our  good  wishes.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  duty  of  helping  the  weak  lay  primarily  at  her 
door,  and  had  she  performed  it  successfully,  she  would  have 
fiurly  earned  more  than  the  questionable  honour  which  always 
waits  upon  success.  A  great  wrong  which  sits  heavy  on  the 
conscience  of  Europe  would  have  been  righted,  and  a  valuable 
element  of  the  balance  of  power  would  have  been  restored.  The 
Mexican  expedition  stands  apart  as  a  wholly  exceptional  and 
inexplicable  act  of  Imperial  caprice.  Whether  we  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  policy  or  of  duty,  it  was  equally  a  mistake ;  for  France 
had  no  need  of  Mexico,  and  no  call,  and  as  it  proved  no  ability, 
to  help  her.  But  the  Mexican  expedition  never  enjoyed  even 
the  amount  of  popularity  which  in  France  usually  attends  on 
bdd  enterprises;  the  nation  is  not  responsible  for  it,  and  it 
scarcely  fidls  within  the  scope  of  any  considerations  which  extend 
beyond  the  fortunes  of  the  present  holder  of  power.  The  case, 
however,  is  very  different  with  the  German  question,  the  Eastern 
question,  or  the  Boman  question,  even  now.  No  Frenchman 
ever  for  a  moment  conceives  it  possible,  that  without  loss  of 
national  prestige  France  can  permit  one  of  these  to  be  finally 
adjusted  without  her  interposition,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
the  three  to  which  any  special  French  interest  attaches.  Even 
the  coveted  "  Frontier  of  the  Bhine,"  supposing  its  attainment 
to  be  possible,  which  there  certainly  is  no  present  reason  to 
believe,  necessitating  as  it  would  do  the  absorption  of  a  large 
population  of  alien  blood  and  race,  would  furnish  a  continual 
outtg  heUi^  and  prove  for  generations  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength.  The  loyalty  of  Alsace  is  a  subject  of  constant 
congratulation  amongst  Frenchmen,  and  we  quite  beUeve  that, 
for  the  present,  the  Alsacians  have  no  desire  to  change  masters. 
So  much  two  centuries  of  habit  and  intermarriage  have  effected. 
Still  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Alscuse,  and  in  a  less  degree  of 
Loraine,  in  violation  of  that  very  principle  of  nationalities  which 
she  has  of  late  proclaimed  so  loudly,  that  France  presents  to 
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Germany  her  one  vidnerable  8ide,wlulst  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact  is  the  only  substantial  or  rational  ground  for  the  jealousy 
with  which  she  contemplates  the  union  of  Germany  into  a  single 
State.  Till  the  limits  of  the  Germanic  Empire  are  determined, 
the  tenure  by  which  she  holds  these  provinces  must  continue 
to  be  insecure,  but  the  hope  of  strengthening  it  would  scarcely 
be  a  surer  or  more  substantial  reason  for  going  to  war  with 
Prussia,  which  means  ultimately  with  the  whole  Teutonic  race, 
than  the  hope  of  regaining  the  fancied  hegemony  of  Europe 
would  be  for  reverting  to  the  policy  of  the  First  Empire. 

The  increased  poUtical  importance  of  Germany,  like  her  grow- 
ing wealth  and  population,  so  long  as  it  is  attained  without 
external  aggression,  is  a  fact  which  France  and  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  are  bound  to  accept,  just  as  they  have  accepted  her 
intellectual  pre-eminence,  which,  for  half  a  century,  has  been 
quite  unquestionable.  Her  material  success  may  well  be  a 
stimulant  to  our  efforts,  but  it  neither  justifies  our  envy  nor 
warrants  our  interference.  We  have  no  more  right  to  set  limits 
to  her  political  growth  by  invading  her  territories,  than  to  arrest 
her  in  her  search  after  truth  by  shutting  up  her  lecture-rooms 
and  burning  her  books. 

And  the  further  we  pursue  the  subject,  the  more  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  immediate  material  interests  of  France  in  this 
case  are  coincident  with  the  policy  which  morality  commands. 
If  we  put  aside  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  would  add  so  little  to  her  power 
or  grandeur,  that  the  moral  degradation  which  would  result  from 
the  treachery  of  seizing  them  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  material  profit,  there  is  only  one  conceivable  material  gain 
which  could  result  to  France  from  a  successful  war  with  Grer- 
many, — we  mean,  of  course,  the  absorption  of  Belgium.  The 
objection  to  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  as  a  violation  of  the 
doctrine  of  nationalities,  does  not,  as  M.Pr^vost-Paradol  remarks, 
exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rhine  provinces. 
Even  here,  however,  it  is  not  absent,  for  if  French  be  spoken  in 
Brussels,  Flemish  is  spoken  even  in  Dunkirk;  and  in  case  of  iU 
success,  a  counter-claim  is  not  wholly  out  of  the  cards  even  on 
the  Belgium  frontier.  But  putting  this  aside,  and  throwing  to 
the  winds  all  such  antiquated  considerations  as  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties and  the  opposition  of  England,  the  single  fact  that  if  France 
should  lay  claim  to  Belgium,  Germany  would  fall  heir  to  Hol- 
land as  a  quid  pro  qtu>,  and  would  instantly  bloom  forth  into  a 
great  naval  power,  is  a  sufl&cient  reason  why  France  should 
leave  both  as  they  are  as  long  as  possible. 

Then  look  at  the  Eastern  question.  Suppose  the  victorious 
armies  of  France  were  to  march  into  Constantinople  and  plant 
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the  three-coloured  flag  on  her  loftiest  minaret — what  then? 
What  could  she  do  with  it  ?  When  the  "  rapture  of  the  strife  " 
was  over,  when  the  sensation  articles  were  written,  and  read,  and 
foi^tten,  and  when  "  the  occupation  "  began  to  weigh  on  the 
national  resources  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  gratified  the 
national  vanity,  she  must  quietly  give  it  back  to  the  Turks,  or 
hand  it  over  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Austrians  to  be  again  con- 
tended for  by  Russia.  What  gives  its  peculiarity  to  the  Eastern 
question  is,  that  Turkey  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which 
has  not  long  ago  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  its  idtimate  possessors.  But  even  Turkey,  if  it  is  to 
change  masters,  must  fall  to  one  or  other  of  those  who  have  the 
nearest  claims,  ethnologically  and  geographically.  A  foreign 
possession  in  Europe  has  become  an  anomaly  too  extravagant 
to  be  contemplated,  and  Constantinople  would  be  as  foreign  to 
France  as  Calcutta  is  to  England. 

With  one  single  great  exception,  the  recent  attempts  of  France 
at  colonization  have  exhibited  the  same  aimless  or  mistaken 
character  as  her  European  policy.  Springing  neither  from 
national  necessities  nor  aspirations,  the  only  justification  which 
can  be  made  for  most  of  them  is  that  which  M.  Guizot  stated 
in  1843  for  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Cochin-China : — 
*'  n  ne  convient  paa  k  la  France,  d'etre  absente  d'une  aussi  grande 
partie  du  monde,  ou  ddj&  les  autres  nations  de  TEurope  ont  pris 
pied ;  il  ne  faut  pas  que  nos  b&timents  ne  puissent  se  rt^parer 
que  dans  la  colonic  Portugaise  de  Macao,  dans  le  port  Anglais  de 
Hong  Kong,  ou  dans  Tile  Espagnole  de  Lu^on.''  As  a  matter  of 
sentiment  we  can  appreciate  the  motive ;  but  sentiment  is  a 
costly  councillor  when  she  dictates  the  foundation  of  colonies  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  existence  of  other  European  comp- 
Mrs  in  the  ports  of  which  her  ships  could  trade  and  refit,  far 
from  being  a  reason  for  France  rushing  in  to  foimd  another, 
seemed  plainly  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  her  reserving  her 
energies  for  the  still  uncultivated  field  which  Providence  had 
assigned  her  for  their  display  at  her  very  doors. 

Tbe  impassioned  pages,  in  which  his  sympathies  struggle  with 
his  regrets,  in  which  M.  Prevost-Paradol  has  given  over  the 
empire  of  our  planet  beyond  the  borders  of  Europe  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  will  be  read  with  a  thrill  of  pride  and  thankfulness 
by  every  man  who  speaks  the  English  tongue.  We  should  be 
guilty  of  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  if  we  failed  to 
recognise  the  extent  to  which  the  gorgeous  vision  is  justified  by 
what  has  already  occurred.  In  a  wonderful  measure,  God  has, 
no  doubt,  permitted  us,  in  these  latter  years,  to  be  "  fruitful,  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,"  and  whether  or  not  we  anti- 
cipate so  glorious  a  destiny  for  our  children,  it  is  impossible  that 
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we  should  not  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  heritage  which 
appears  to  be  in  store  for  them.  In  North  America,  and  in 
Australia,  a  basis  of  population  has  been  laid,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  nationalities,  proclaims  them 
to  be  ours.  The  same  character  belongs  to  our  South  African 
colonies.  Our  hold  upon  Asia  is  neither  so  secure  nor  so 
uncontested.  Our  Indian  empire  is  still  a  colony,  rather  in 
the  Phoenician  than  in  the  Anglo*Saxon  sense;  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  their  flag  was  so  long 
without  a  rival,  and  where  their  factories  were  planted  in 
every  bay,  where  Carthage  alone  was  more  than  a  counter- 
poise to  our  three  Presidencies,  how  slight  are  the  traces  which 
the  great  merchants  of  antiquity  have  left  behind  them !  But 
in  so  &r  as  France  is  concerned,  Asiatic  colonization,  on  any 
extended  scale,  belongs  neither  to  the  possibilities  of  the  present 
nor  to  the  aspirations  of  the  future;  Cochin-China  is  not 
intended  to  be  more  than  a  comptoir,  and  in  every  other  direc- 
tion, with  the  one  reservation  which  we  have  miade,  she  must 
fight  at  the  best  on  equal  terms  with  other  nations ;  and  this 
too  without  the  basis  of  operations  in  the  past  which  belongs  to 
many  of  them, — to  Spain,  for  example,  and  Portugal,  and  Hd* 
land.  Nay,  further,  with  the  special  character  of  the  necessities 
which  press  upon  her,  or  at  ell  events  of  the  ambitions  which 
she  cherishes,  no  amount  of  conceivable  success  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  distant  territories  could  compensate  France  fox  the  price 
at  which  they  must  be  purchased.  In  return  for  our  colonial 
supremacy  we  ourselves  have  been  forced,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
relinquish  our  position  as  an  European  power;  and  that  of 
France,  far  firom  being  strengthened,  would  unquestionably  be 
weakened  by  similar  acquisitions. 

But  one  and  all  of  these  imfortunate  peculiarities  of  her 
position  are  reversed  when  the  eyes  of  France  are  directed  to 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  fortune  appears 
positively  to  urge  on  her  acceptance  an  empire,  the  possession 
of  which  would  solve  all  her  difficulties,  and  gratify  all  Inti- 
mate longings,  whether  as  an  ancient  European  State  or  as  a 
member  of  the  greater  commonwealth  of  the  world.  The  future 
of  France — La  France  Nouvelle,  to  which  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol 
beckons  his  countr3rmen,  we  are  entirely  at  one  with  him  in  think- 
ing— amorally  as  wdl  as  materially — is  to  be  found  inNorth  Africa. 
But  we  cannot  concur  with  him  in  regarding  it  as  her  chance 
supreme.  It  is  more  than  a  chance.  The  strongest  Mediter- 
ranean power  in  Europe, — ^if  France  really  wishes  to  conquer  and 
possess  its  southern  coast,  her  fedlure  is  simply  impossible.  The 
fairest  portion  of  it  already  is  hers ;  and  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Libyan  desert  no  native  power  could,  and  no 
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Emopean  power  would,  oppose  her  gradual  progress.  Tunis  and 
Morocco  are  in  the  last  stages  of  Oriental  decrepitude^  sick  unto 
death ;  Italy,  a  recent  convalescent,  is  no  more  in  a  condition 
to  re-conquer  Africa  than  to  reconquer  Gaul ;  and  ^ain  stands 
taore  in  need  of  a  conqueror  than  of  conquests.  On  the  part  of 
England,  some  slight  diplomatic  sparring  might  arise  out  of  real 
or  foncied  interests  in  Morocco,  or  jealousies  with  reference  to 
Egypt,  but  no  more  serious  consequences  need  be  anticipated 
from  it  than  those  which  resulted  from  the  unworthy  repinings, 
the  ''dog  in  the  manger,"  "  beggar  my  neighbour"  grumblings, 
with  winch  we  watched  the  occupation  of  Algeria  in  1830 ; 
whilst,  in  the  interests  of  civiUsation,  Englishmen  in  the  main, 
like  other  civilized  men,  would  simply  wish  to  France  every 
possible  success  in  the  performance  of  a  task  which  Europe 
must  sooner  or  later  undertake,  and  which  only  France  can 
perform. 

Such  are  the  ulterior  prospects  which  that  magnificent  coast, 
on  which  the  gifts  of  the  tropical  are  added  to  those  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  offers  to  the  enterprise  and  ambition  of  France. 
Sallust  tells  us  that  the  geographers  of  antiquity  were  divided 
as  to  whether  the  r^on  north  of  the  Atlas  belonged  to  Africa 
or  to  Europe;  and  there  seems  no  good  reason,  either  geo- 
graphical or  ethnological,  why  it  should  not  belong  to  France, 
or  why  those  who  people  it  shoidd  not  partake  of  all  the  benefits 
which  European  civilisation  and  French  citizenship  can  confer. 
The  population  which  covers  it  or  wanders  over  it  now  is  a  mere 
tithe  of  that  which  it  is  fitted  to  support,  but  such  as  it  is  it  would 
place  France  very  nearly  on  a  footing  of  nmnerical  equality 
witiii  Germany ;  and  we  believe  that  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol's  esti- 
mate of  an  ultimate  population  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  millions 
of  Frenchmen  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  ia  not  an 
extravagant  one. 

But  a  nominal  sway  over  hostile  barbarians  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  quiet  possession  of  an  equal  number  of  culti- 
vated men  of  our  own  race,  speaking  our  own  tongue,  looking 
proudly  back  with  us  into  a  common  past,  and  hope^lly  forward 
into  a  common  future.  An  African  empire  peopled  by  Arabs 
never  can  make  France  what  an  European  empire  peopled  by 
Teutons  is  fast  making  Germany ;  nay,  can  never  be  more  to 
her  than  a  drain  on  her  resources  and  an  impediment  to  her 
action  as  a  European  power.  This  reflection,  so  obvious  as  to 
suggest  itself  to  every  mind,  and  which  presses  very  painfully 
on  the  public  mmd  of  France,  seems  at  first  sight  to  offer  but 
two  alternatives, — either  all  hope  of  a  Franco-African  empire, 
valid  for  European  purposes,  must  be  abandoned,  or  else  it  must 
be  an  empire  peopled  by  men  of  French  blood  and  their 
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descendants.  For  present  practical  European  purposes,  the 
prospect  of  amalgamation  with  the  existing  inhabitants  of  North 
Africa  is  so  distant  and  questionable  as  scarcely  to  deserve  that 
it  should  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  with  these  objects  mainly  in 
view,  we  cannot  wonder  that  we  should  find  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol 
leaning  in  the  direction  of  what  is  known  in  Algeria  as  the 
Colonial,  in  opposition  to  the  Grovernment  policy,  and  embracing 
the  latter  of  the  two  alternatives  we  have  mentioned.  As  a 
recent  residence  of  some  months  in  that  country  has  led  us,  if 
not  to  an  opposite,  at  least  to  a  modified  conclusion,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  offer  two  or  three  sentences  of  suggestion  on  a 
question,  the  momentous  importance  of  which  justifies  every 
attempt  at  solution,  however  humble. 

The  difficulty  of  fusing  together  the  various  races  which  in- 
habit it  is  unquestionably  the  standing  difficulty,  "the  dire 
discouragement,"  which  opposes  itself  to  French  enterprise  in 
Africa.  That  it  does  not  admit  of  immediate,  or  even  proximate 
removal,  is  plain  ;  but  the  life  of  nations  is  long,  and  it  is  of  a 
present  field  for  her  still  exuberant,  if  not  youthful  energies, 
with  an  ultimate  prospect  of  being  able  to  retain,  or,  if  she  will, 
to  regain,  her  position  as  a  European  power  that  France  stands 
in  need.  Now,  of  what  may  be  possible  in  future,  as  regards  the 
African  coast  generally,  we  can  judge  only  by  what  has  been 
accomplished,  or  seems  to  be  possible,  with  reference  to  that 
part  of  it  which  France  already  possesses.  With  that  view,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  population  of  Algeria,  and  note  its 
constituents  as  these  appear  in  the  analysed  tebles  which  have 
just  been  issued  by  the  Government.  The  total  population  of 
Algeria,  indigenous  and  European,  according  to  the  quinquennial 
census  of  1866,  amounted  to  2,921,246.  Of  these,  469,040  were 
inhabitants  of  the  civil  territory  and  centres  of  colonization ; 
2,434,974  belonged  to  the  indigenous  tribes  which  are  still  ad- 
ministered by  military  government ;  and  1 7,243  were  population 
en  hloc,  which  is  explained  to  mean  persons  connected  with 
hospitals,  schools,  charitable  institutions,  convents,  prisons,  and 
ind^enous  porters  who  are  generally  negroes. 

ThQ  total  European  proportion  was  only  217,990,  and  of  these 
not  much  more  than  the  half,  namely  122,119,  were  French, 
born  or  naturalized.  The  rest  were  constituted  as  follows : — 
58,510  Spaniards,  16,655  Italians,  10,000  Anglo-Maltese,  5,446 
Germans,  and  4643  of  other  nationalities. 

Now,  if  these  figures  prove  anything  at  all,  they  prove  that 
Algeria  is  not  yet,  and  -is  not  at  aU  likely  soon  to  become,  a 
country  peopled  by  Frenchmen,  in  the  sense  of  persons  who 
have  emigrated  from  France,  or  their  descendants.  To  coloni- 
zation, in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  £ng- 
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lish  mind,  the  obstacles  in  France  are  probably  insuperable ;  or, 
what  amounts  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing,  Frenchmen  almost 
universally  believe  that  they  are  so.  We  Anglo-Saxons  are  so 
filled  with  the  pride  and  joy  of  spreading  our  family  ties  of 
race  and  language ;  England  is  so  small,  and  England's  children 
are  so  great, — that  nothing  surprises  us  more  than  to  find  so 
high-spirited  and  capable  a  people  as  the  French,  decidedly,  and 
apparently  without  reluctance,  making  up  their  minds  to 
national  sterility.  But  so  it  is.  Just  as  the  individual  French- 
man prefers  the  freedom  of  celibacy  and  the  joy«  of  the  caf^  to 
the  burdens  of  matrimony  and  the  cares  of  the  household,  so  the 
French,  as  a  nation,  prefer  the  decorations  of  Paris  and  the 
barren  glory  of  occupying  Rome  to  new  cities  and  young  citi- 
zens of  their  own.  In  addition  to  this  want  of  enthusiasm, 
Frenchmen  have  a  nervous  distrust  of  their  own  ability  to 
colonize,  and  an  exaggerated  belief  in  our  colonial  genius,  and 
that  of  other  nations.  Inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  this  feeling 
is  to  be  traced  even  in  the  most  vehement  organs  of  the  colonial 
party  in  Algeria,  whose  bluster  is  dictated  far  mor^  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  military  government,  and  hatred  for  the  Arabs,  than 
by  quiet  confidence  in  their  own  powers.  To  these  obstacles  to 
success,  partly  imaginary  and  possibly  temporary,  others  fall  to 
be  added,  of  a  more  serious  and  permanent  nature.  The  popu- 
lation of  France  does  not  outgrow  her  limits  like  that  of  Ihe 
Teutonic  nations,  and  in  many  parts  of  France  there  is  still  more 
than  sufficient  field  for  the  amount  of  agricultural  energy  which - 
the  nation  develops.  Though  land  is  very  dear  in  the  north,  in 
the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  centres  of  population, 
and  in  the  rich  wine^growing  districts,  it  is  very  cheap  in  the 
centre  and  west ;  and  the  home-loving  young  French  agriculturist 
prefers  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and  the  pastures  of  Brittany  to 
the  shores  of  AMca.  For  these  and  other  reasons — of  which 
the  existence  of  a  vast,  powerful,  intelligent,  indigenous  popula- 
tion, to  whom  the  public  faith  of  France  is  plighted,  is  surely 
the  most  prominentr- we  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  national 
distrust  even  of  the  ultimate  colonization  of  Algeria  by 
Frenchmen. 

Is  amalgamation,  then,  between  the  few  Frenchmen  who  may 
still  be  induced  to  emigrate,  and  the  Arabs,  the  only  other 
resource  ?  The  nation  whom  it  is  the  pride  of  Frenchmen  to 
emulate,  and  the  African  portion  of  whose  inheritance  appears 
to  have  descended  to  them,  were  wont  to  supply,  by  adoption, 
the  lack  of  children  of  the  house ;  and  the  French  themselves 
seem  more  apt  to  adopt  than  to  generate.  If  we  compare  the 
feelings  of  the  Alsacians  with  those  of  the  Poles,  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  conclude  that  France  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
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stepmotliers  ;  and  to  ascribe  to  her  the  genius  of  assimilating 
alien  races,  is  only  to  concede  to  her  the  gift  which,  in  repudi- 
ating that  of  colonization,  she  enthusiastically  claims.  Now,  if, 
bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  revert  to  the  character  of.  the 
European  population,  which  at  present  dwells  in  peace  and 
brotherhood  in  Algeria,  we  shall  see  at  least  one  element  of 
hope  that  the  difficulty  which  the  want  of  direct  colonization 
occasions  may  not  prove  insuperable.  From  the  document  to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  appears  that  this  population  is  already 
one  of  the  most  mixed  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  no  man  can 
walk  for  ten  minutes  along  the  streets  of  Algiers  without  having 
the  fact  confirmed  to  him  by  hearing  three  or  four  European 
languages  spoken.  As  given  in  a  table  before  us,  the  per- 
centages stand  thus : — ^French  bom  and  naturalized,  of  whom,  be 
it  remembered,  no  inconsiderable  portion  axe  in  Government  em- 
ployment, 66  per  cent;  Spanish,  26;  Italians,  7;.  Anglo* 
Maltese,  5 ;  Oermans,  3,  and  other  nationalities,  3.  What  the 
French  cannot  do  themselves,  then,  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
seem  not  unwilling  to  do  for  them,  and  imder  them ;  and  a  vast 
influx  of  European  emigrants  into  the  only  colony  which  ia 
really  European  in  character,  if  suitable  arrangements  are  made 
for  them,  and  suitable  inducements  held  out  to  them,  may  be 
anticipated  almost  as  a  certainty.  It  is  this  mine  which  the 
ereat  Soci^t^  Alg^rienne,  the  formation  of  which  the  Emperor 
bounced  to  thi  colony  in  so  pompous  a  mamier  on  hisaSval 
in  1856,  and  to  which  the  Government  has  virtually  handed 
over  the  task  of  colonization,  is  engaged  in  working  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  As  the  French  element  will  always  pre- 
ponderate over  any  other  single  element,  and  the  government 
and  business  of  the  colony  will  be  conducted  in  French,  the 
whole  of  this  European  population,  from  whatever  sources  it 
may  be  derived, — ^and  the  more  varied  they  are  the  better  for  the 
purpose, — ^in  three  generations  will  be  as  French  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Bue  St.  Honor^.  The  French  family  will  thus  have 
received,  by  adoption,  an  accession  to  its  nimibers,  which  has  no 
limits  except  the  limits  of  unoccupied  soil  in  North  Afirica ; 
whilst  the  loyalty  even  of  the  portions  of  it  which  stretch  away 
into  the  oases  of  the  Sahara  wiU  be  far  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  a  German-speaking  population  dweUing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bhine. 

So  much  for  the  European  element.  But  the  great  difficulty 
lies  confessedly  elsewhere.  How  is  the  indigenous  population 
to  be  assimilated  to  and  amalgamated  with  the  European  ?  Let 
us  try  whether  here  again  a  glance  at  the  tables  will  not  help  us. 

The  whole  indigenous  population  amounts  to  2,686,024. 
From  this  number  fall  at  once  to  be  deducted  33,952  Jews  (or 
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Israelites  (as  they  prefer  to  be  called)  who,  having  been  the  great 
gainers  by  the  conquest,  are  enthusiastically  French.  There 
remain  2,652,072  Mussulmans.  But  these  Mussulmans  are  not 
a  homogeneous  body ;  and  the  bundle  again  admits  of  being 
broken  by  separating  its  component  parts.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  distinguish  between  those  who  inhabit  the  territories 
under  civil  government,  and  the  centres  of  colonization,  within 
the  military  territories  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
military  territories  on  the  other.  The  former,  amounting  to 
217,098,  are  already  partially  Europeanized.  Amongst  the 
Moors,  who  in  a  rough  way  may  be  described  as  the  Arabs  of 
the  towns,  the  efifecte  of  the  process  are  quite  obvious ;  but  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  even  by  personal  observation  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  taken  effect  amongst  the  rural  popu- 
lation, because  in  dress  and  appearance  they  remain  unchanged, 
and  very  few  of  them  speak  more  than  half  a  dozen  words  of 
any  European  language.  Their  progress  in  industry,  however, 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  suffered  comparatively  nothing 
from  the  late  famine,  which  so  crueUy  decimated  their  country- 
men  in  the  miKtary  districts ;  whilst  another  fact  which  bears 
not  insignificantly  in  the  same  direction  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  Government.  Of  44,493,  which  it  seems  is  their  whole 
number  of  married  men,  there  are  41,578  monogamists,  2,571 
^bigamists,  and  only-  344  polygamists.  On  these  interesting 
numbers  the  Government  statistician  remarks : — 

"  It  is  thus  established,  that  in  the  part  of  the  territory  in  which 
Eoropeans  and  natives  are  brought  most  into  contact,  almost  all  the 
Hassulmans  are  monogamists,  and  polygamy  is  almost  an  exception. 
It  is  possible  that  poverty  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  state  of  matters 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  contrary  to  Oriental  habits, 
bat  this  can  scarcely  be  the  sole  cause.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that,  influenced  by  European  example,  the  natives  are  begin- 
ning themselyes  to  modify  their  traditional  customs,  and  to  constitute 
the  fiimily  according  to  the  new  forms  which  new  necessities  demand.'' 

Deducting  then  this  semi-Europeanized  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation (which  is  perhaps  going  a  little  fast)  there  remain  of  the 
tribes  of  the  military  territories,  2,434,974,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  Algeria,  wholly  Oriental  in  their 
customs,  and  fundamentally  hostile  to  French,  or  any  other 
European  or  Christian  domination. 

But  even  this  element  is  not  united,  and  one  very  important 
distinction  falls  to  be  made  with  reference  to  it,  that  namely 
between  Berbers,  or  Kabyles  as  they  are  more  generally  called 
in  Algeria,  and  Arabs.  Of  this  distinction,  strangely  enough, 
we  find  no  trace  in  the  Government  tables ;  and  yet,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  Algerian,  whether  colonist  or  official,  it  is  the  most 
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important  of  all.  These  Berbers,  the  Barbaroi  of  the  Greeks,  so 
far  as  is  known,  are  the  true  indigenous  inhabitants  of  North 
Africa.  It  is  in  their  veins  that  the  blood  of  Massinissa  and 
Jugurtha  flows ;  and  what  is  even  a  more  important  fact  for 
our  present  purpose,  this  blood  has  mingled  with  that  of  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Carthaginians,  and  Somans,  and  Vandals,  and  all 
the  other  races  who  from  time  to  time  made  descents  on  the 
country,  or  settled  on  its  coasts.  Nor  is  their  history  less 
important  than  their  pedigree ;  for  it  was  they  who  listened  to 
the  preaching  of  Augustine  and  Tertullian,  and  constituted  the 
flocks  of  the  800  bishops,  or  pastors,  of  the  African  church. 
When  the  Arab  conquest  swept  over  them  in  the  sixth  century, 
this  Bomano- African  population  bent  to  the  storm ;  they  con- 
formed ostensibly  to  the  religion  of  the  Crescent,  and  retired 
into  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara.  But  they  carried  along  with  them  much  of  what  they 
had  learned  from  previous  conquerors,  and  much  of  it  they 
have  ever  since  retained.  Industrious,  fiiigal,  and  teachable, 
dwelling  in  a  house,  cultivating  the  soil,  engaging  in  commerce, 
the  husband  of  one  wife  who  is  his  companion  and  his  equal 
in  place  of  his  puppet  and  his  slave,  the  I^byle  differs  from 
the  Arab  in  his  customs  still  more  than  he  does  in  his  appear- 
ance, which,  except  where  the  sim  of  the  desert  has  deepened 
his  tints,  approaches  markedly  nearer  to  the  European  type. 
Where  the  opposite  influences  of  the  snows  of  the  Atlas  have 
been  at  work  on  him,  he  often  exhibits,  at  the  present  day,  the 
red  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Vandals,  who  probably  (affected 
these  colder  regions.  This  Kabyle  element,  so  vastly  more  open 
to  European  influences  than  the  Arab,  far  &om  being  insig- 
nificant in  extent,  is  really  the  preponderating  one  in  the  popu- 
lation of  North  Africa,  and  this  not  in  Algeria  only,  but  in  Tunis 
and  Morocco.  The  Biff  pirates  of  the  coast,  and  the  Tueregs 
or  Tuary  ks  of  the  desert, "  whose  country  ia  on  the  camel's  back," 
as  one  of  them  told  a  friend  of  the  writer,  are  the  poor  relations 
of  the  high-bred  Kabyle  of  the  Djurjura,  on  whose  weapons  and 
jewellery  may  still  be  seen  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  whose 
"  Canons  "  bear  traces  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Justinian.  As 
the  Kabyles  are  everywhere  mixed  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
indigenous  population,  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to 
ascertain  their  actual  number.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  we 
must  be  contented  to  be  guided  by  such  statements  as  we  can 
glean.  The  population  of  Kabylie  itself,  where  the  race  exists 
in  tolerable  purity,  has  been  put  down  by  a  recent  writer  at 
800,000,  and  the  Kabyles  of  the  plains,  or  Kabyle  Arabs,  as  he 
calls  them,  at  about  a  million.  In  the  province  of  Algiers 
alone,  the  confederation  of  the  Bein-M'zab  is  stated  in  the 
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GoTemment  report  to  amount  to  22,000.  With  such  figures 
before  us,  and  knowing  how  extensive  and  densely  peopled  are 
the  districts  which  they  occupy,  we  believe  we  may  with  safety 
assign  to  the  Kabyle  element,  more  or  less  pure,  one-half  of  the 
remaining  indigenous  population  of  Algeria.  This  leaves  us 
1,434,974,  and  if  we  further  deduct  the  native  troops,  amount- 
ing  to  some  13  or  14,000,  and  allow  for  camp  followers,  and  if 
we  subtract  the  Kourlour'lis,  or  children  of  Turks  by  Moorish 
women,  and  the  negroes  and  half-castes,  both  numerous,  we 
shall  see  our  way  to  regarding  the  difficulty  of  amalgamation 
as  a  far  less  formidable  one  than  it  at  fii^t  appeared.  Mr. 
Wingfield,  the  intelligent  writer  whom  we  have  just  mentioned, 
estimates  the  Arabs  of  pure  blood  at  not  more  than  500,000, 
and  he  is  probably  pretty  near  the  truth. 

In  dealing  with  these  people,  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
French  Government  seem  to  us  in  the  main  to  be  eminently 
wise  and  just ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  by  such  means  as  the 
constitution  of  private  property,  the  education  of  the  young,  by 
contact  and  rivalry  with  Europeans,  and  still  more  pro^bly 
with  Kabyles,  by  time  and  patience,  and  we  fear  we  must  add 
by  disease  and  poverty,  the  only  serious  obstacle  which  still 
opposes  itself  to  the  entire  and  permanent  occupation  of  Algeria 
will  gradually  melt  away.^ 

And  then  for  the  future  1  For  ourselves  we  heartily  join 
with  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol  in  exclaiming,  "  May  that  day  be  near 
when  the  children  of  France,  feeling  the  lirnits  of  Algeria  too 
narrow  for  them,  shall  poiur  forth  over  Morocco  and  Tunis,  and 
found  that  Mediterranean  Empire  which  shall  be  not  only  a 
satisfaction  to  their  pride,  but  which,  in  the  future  condition  of 
the  world,  is  the  last  refuge  of  their  grandeur."  Let  us  atone 
for  the  unworthy  jealousies  of  the  past,  by  aiding,  as  best  we 
may,  so  noble  an  enterprise !  In  the  circular  note  in  which  the 
French  Government  of  the  day  explained  the  objects  of  the 
Algerian  expedition  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  and 

'  One  not  unimportant  element  of  ultimate  sucoeas  in  the  work  of  amalga- 
mation probably  wiU  be  found  to  lie  in  the  very  fine  physical  character  of 
the  native  popnilation  of  Algeria.  If  we  except  the  negroes,  there  is  no 
portion  of  it,  from  physical  intermixture  with  which  any  European  population 
need  shrink  ;  and  tiiough  we  should  be  very  far  from  oounseUing  any  approach 
to  a  Uteral  application  of  the  old  legend  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  we  con- 
fees  that  we  have  sometimes  speculated  as  to  whether  its  metaphorical  mean- 
ing might  not  be  justifiably  called  to  mind.  Of  all  the  known  means  of 
bringing  conquerors  and  conquered  together,  intermarriage  is  the  most  power- 
ful— if  not  indeed  the  only  effectual  one.  Why  then  should  not  the  French 
Government  bestow  a  dowry  on  every  Moorish  maiden  who  wedded  a  Chris- 
tian lord,  to  be  solemnly  presented  at  the  wedding, — when  circumstances 
admitted,  by  the  gracious  and  kindly  hands  of  Madame  la  Mar6chale  de  Mac- 
Mahon,  or,  perhaps,  even  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  herself  f 
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America,  we  find  expressly  set  forth  as  one  of  them,  "the 
necessity  of  opening  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  production,  to  the  civilisation,  to  the  commerce,  and  to  the 
free  intercourse  of  all  nations**  To  the  honour  of  the  too  many 
Governments  that  have  since  supplanted  each  other  in  France, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  not  one  of  them  has  proved  faithless  to 
this  liberal  programme.  The  merest  casual  visitor  to  Algeria 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  friendly  dispositions  towards  our 
own  countrymen  which  actuate  the  present  holders  of  power ; 
and  those  of  them  who  may  resolve  on  selecting  it  as  a  per- 
manent residence,  may  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  should  fortune  again  prove  fickle  to  the  Napoleon  dynasty, 
that  which  she  promises  next  to  favour  is  still  more  decidedly 
embued  with  English  sympathies.  Next  to  an  English  colony 
— ^nay,  next  to  England  itself  as  an  English  home, — ^would  be  a 
colony  within  four  days  of  London,  governed  by  the  Due 
d'Aimiale ! 
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Abt.  VI. — The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  containing  the 
Cymric  Poems  attributed  to  the  Bards  of  the  Sixth  Century, 
By  William  F.  Skene.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and 
Douglas,  1868. 

The  literature  of  Wales,  among  general  readers,  has  long  been 
the  object  of  a  vague  curiosity  rather  than  of  an  intelligent 
interest.  Popularly,  the  celebrity  of  the  Arthur-myth,  and  less 
reasonably  of  Gray's  "  Bard,"  had  impressed  people  with  the 
notion  that  there  might  exist  a  mass  of  Cymric  poetry,  and  of 
Cymric  chronicle,  of  which  the  "  Mort  d' Arthur  "  was  a  specimen ; 
and  something  like  a  feeling  of  disappointment  was  engendered 
as  the  labours  of  Welsh  scholars  year  by  year  rendered  acces- 
sible, by  translation,  to  ordinary  readers,  some  portion  of  that 
which  had  been  hitherto  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  a  difl&cult 
language.  It  may  be  added  that  the  self-assertion  and  exag- 
gerated nationality  of  some  of  the  literary  "FlueUens"  indisposed 
men's  minds  to.be  candid,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Welsh 
Uterature  found  few  who  took  much  interest  in  it  out  of  the 
Principality,  and  not  many  accurate  students  in  its  own  land. 

Yet  that  this  branch  of  the  Keltic  family  had  special  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  ethnologist,  and  that  its  literature 
demanded  special  critictd  study,  was  undeniable.  Wales,  so 
gifted  by  nature,  so  grand  in  its  scenery,  so  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  so  interesting  in  its  historical  associations,  had  left  its 
mark  upon  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  had  taken  its 
share  in  that  remarkable  civilisation  which  is  associated  with 
the  Irish  missionaries  in  Western  Europe.  Its  thought  was  an 
element  in  the  Keltic  influence  on  the  world.  It  tended  to 
illustrate  the  measure  and  true  position  of  that  influence  as  an 
integer  in  mediaeval  history,  and  thus,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  illustrative  of  the  more  copious  literature  of  Ireland,  the  study 
of  the  Welsh  writings  is  now  assuming  its  proper  place,  and 
therefore  we  hail,  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  the  appearance 
of  the  scholarly  work  of  William  Forbes  Skene,  who,  in*  addition 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  brings 
to  the  study  a  more  than  adequate  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of 'the  races  represented  by  these  languages,  as  well  as 
an  ingenuity,  facility  of  suggestion,  and  power  of  synthesis  of 
no  ordinary  measure. 

To  the  literary  treasures  of  Wales  Mr.  Skene  applies  that 
discriminating  criticism  which  has  with  such  happy  effect 
been  employed  on  the  cognate  works  of  Ireland.  Just  as  men 
have  cast  aside  the  imaginative  conclusions  of  Beetham  and 
O'Brien  for  the  accurate  investigations  of  Petrie,  Todd,  and 
Beeves,  so  &Ir.  Skene  supersedes  the  fanciful  theories  of  Herbert 
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and  Davies  by  careful  investigation  and  classification  of  facts. 
Kot  that  Mr.  Skene  affects  the  sceptic.  There  is  no  tendency 
in  his  method  to  erect  a  literary  reputation  on  the  ruins  of  his 
subject.  He  is  by  no  means  the  great  man  in  MoU^re  whom 
nothing  pleases.  He  holds  the  balance  between  undue  doubt 
and  undue  acceptance,  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  placed  the 
AVelsh  question  on  a  solid  basis,  and  thrown  much  light  on  many 
hitherto  obscure  points  of  history  and  ethnology. 

The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  are — ^the  Black  Book  of 
Caermarthen  (written  a.d.  1154-1189);  the  Book  of  Taliessin 
(beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century) — both  originally  preserved 
at  Hengwrt,  and  now  the  property  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq. 
of  Peniarth ;  the  Book  of  Aneurin  (end  of  thirteenth  century), 
in  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps ;  and  the  Bed  Book  of 
Hergest  (compiled  at  different  times  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries),  now  laid  up  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

The  contents  of  these  manuscripts  remained  little  known 
till  the  publication  of  the  Archosohgia  BrUannica  by  Edward 
Lhuyd  in  1707,  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Ossianic  controversy  naturally  directed  men's  attention  to  the 
cognate  Welsh  poetry.  In  1764,  the  Eev.  E.  Evans  published 
lus  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Welsh  bards,  and  in 
1784,  Edward  Jones,  in  his  musical  and  poetical  relics  of  the 
Welsh  bards,  printed  some  of  the  ancient  poems  with  trans- 
lations. Dr.  Owen  Pughe  was  the  next  commentator  on  these 
works,  and  in  1801  Owen  Jones,  a  furrier  in  London,  published 
the  Myvyrian  ArchoBology  of  Wales,  Sharon  Turner,  in  his 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vindicated  the  real  historical  value 
of  the  poems ;  and  a  new  school,  represented  by  the  Eev,  E. 
Davies,  in  his  Myth4)logyofiheBritishI)ruids{lS09),  and  the  Hon, 
Algernon  Herbert,  in  his  Britannia  after  the  Bomans  (1836), 
and  the  Neo-Druidic  Heresy  (1838),  maintained  an  ingenious 
but  wild  speculation,  that  these  verses  were  the  expression  of  a 
secret  adherence  to  the  old  Paganism,  and  that  under  Christian 
terminology  an  esoteric  heathenism  was  concealed  in  the  poems 
of  Taliessin.  In  1 850,  the  Vicomte  de  la  Villemarqu^,  a  learned 
Frenchman,  sought  to  restore  the  ancient  text  by  assimilating  it 
to  the  Breton  orthography.  All  these  authors  accepted  the 
historic  value  of  the  works  in  question;  but  in  1849,  Mr. 
Thomas  Stephen,  in  his  Literature  of  the  Gymry,  and  in  1858, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Nash,  in  his  Taliessin,  or  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain, 
rudely  shook  these  convictions,  by  submitting  the  poems  to  a 
critical  analysis,  the  result  of  which  was  to  attribute  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  the  twelfth  century. 

In  this  state  of  the  question,  Mr.  Skene  publishes  the  text  of 
the  ancient  books  in  its  oldest  form,  accompanied  by  a  literal 
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translation  by  two  eminent  scholars,  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans 
of  Llanymawddwy,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams  of  Rhydy- 
croesan,  along  with  a  critical  dissertation  of  no  ordinaiy  in- 
terest. 

The  date  claimed  for  the  early  Welsh  poets  is  the  sixth  century 
— the  age  of  the  Heptarchy,  of  Theodoric  and  the  Ostrogothic 
kingdom,  of  Clovis  and  his  Frankish  successors,  of  Justinian, 
Belisarius,  Boethius,  and  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia.  In  Wales  it  was 
a  century  of  national  life,  of  religious  and  mental  activity.  It 
was  the  age  of  St.  David,  St.  Ututus,  St.  Sampson,  and  St. 
Teilo,  Bishop  of  Uandaff.  The  ecclesiastical  connexion  of 
Wales  with  other  lands  was  illustrated  by  St.  Aedan,  Bishop 
of  Ferns  in  Ireland,  and  St.  Padam  of  Vannes  in  Brittany,  not 
the  friend  of  the  celebrated  poet  of  the  day,  Venantius  For- 
tunatus,  though  some  have  supposed  him  to  be  so.  The 
intellectual  life  of  the  times  was  represented  by  the  discussions 
about  Pelagiamsm,  a  phase  of  thought  which,  originated  by 
Pelagius  or  Morgan,  a  Scot  of  Wales,  seems  to  have  found  a 
congenial  soil  among  the  Britons.  How  a  system  which 
magnifies  the  force  of  the  human  will  and  minimizes  the 
supernatural  factors  in  the  operations  of  the  soul,  should  have 
found  favour  among  a  race  so  influenced  by  the  imagination, 
and  so  affected  by  the  hyper-physical,  is  one  of  the  most 
abnormal  circumstances  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  celebrated  college  of  Bangor- 
Iscoed  on  the  Dee  was  founded  by  Dunawd  Fawr — the  "  Dinoth 
Abbas"  of  Venerable  Bede.  In  temporal  matters,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  the  Irish  were  in  possession  of  Caermarthenshire, 
Urien  Reged  held  the  lands  between  the  Towy  and  the  Neath, 
and  regained  his  father's  dominions  in  the  noith — that  is, 
the  land  between  the  Humber  and  the  Clyde,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Alcluyd  or  Dumbarton. 

Between  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  century  there  occurs  "  a 
fiiult"  in  the  literary  production.  Either  no  works  ever 
existed,  or  they  have  perished.  A  few  poems  are  attributed  to 
Cuhelyn  Elaith  and  Meigant,  and  one  to  Tyssilio,  son  of 
Brochmael  Yscythrog.  Since  the  twelfth  century  there  has 
been  a  tradition  of  letters.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury an  impulse  was  given  by  the  landing  of  Gruffydd  ap 
Cynan,  the  true  heir  of  North  Wales,  in  1080 ;  and  by  the 
return  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  in  1077  to  South  Wales.  The  first 
had  been  educated  in  Ireland,  the  latter  in  Armorica,  and  the 
result  was  that  North  Wales  developed  in  the  direction  of 
poetry  in  the  period  between  1100-1450,  its  chief  bard  being 
CjmdeUo,  the  prydydd  viavrr,  while  South  Wales  manifested 
its  intellectual  life  by  a  form  of  prose  literature  which  took  the 
form  of  history,  the  first  evidence  of  which  was  the  History  of  the 
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Britons,  compiled  or  edited  by  Geofitey  of  Monmoutli  before  1147. 
Some  of  these  works  were  chronicles  called  Bruts,  others  were 
tales  termed  Mabinogi,  while  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  some  historic  facts  appear  in  the  form  of  Triads.  There 
is  a  further  branch  of  Cymric  literature,  not  unquestioned  as 
to  its  authenticity,  and  that  is  the  productions  of  the  four  chairs 
or  schools  of  bards,  one  of  which,  that  of  Glamorgan,  is  main- 
tained by  Edward  Williams  of  Flimstone,  hardvk  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg,  to  be  still  in  existence.  Of  this  class  of  works  the 
most  important  is  the  Mabinogi  of  Hanes  Taliessin,  a  history 
of  the  poet  which  professes  to  have  been  compiled  by  Hopcin 
Thomas  Philip,  who  flourished  between  1590  and  1630. 

To  test  the  value  of  the  actual  inheritance  of  prose  and 
poetry  of  the  Cymry,  so  far  as  it  embodies  the  national  history, 
it  is  important  to  have  a  definite  conception  of  what  are  really 
the  sources  of  the  early  history  of  Wales.  Beside  the  state- 
ments in  contemporary  authors  of  other  countries,  we  have 
three  early  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us — (1.)  Gildas's 
Historia  et  Epistola,  a.d.  560;  (2.)  Nennius's  History  of  the 
Britons  {dr.  738),  with  the  additions  of  a  later  chronicle  up  to 
977,  and  a  collection  of  genealogies  compiled  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  Bruts ;  (3.)  The  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions 
of  Wales,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Howel  the 
Good,  in  the  tenth  century. 

These  documents  supply  us  with  some  curious  information 
about  the  state  of  Wales  and  the  distribution  of  the  Cymric 
population  between  the  Eoman  occupation  and  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  strong  contrast  to  what  we  should  have  expected  from 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  history  of  the  period.  Instead 
of  Wales  being  the  stronghold  of  the  Cymry,  and  exclusively 
occupied  by  them,  while  the  Saxons  are  in  the  centre  of 
England,  and  the  country  north  of  the  wall  between  Tyne  and 
Solway  surrendered  to  the  Picts  and  Scots,  we  find  the  sea- 
board of  Wales  on  the  west  possessed  by  the  Gael  or  Gwyddyl, 
and  the  Cymry  confined  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  princi- 
pality. A  line  drawn  from  Conway  to  Swansea  would  separate 
the  races;  in  North  Wales  the  Cymry  possessed  Powisland, 
while  the  Gael  had  Gwynnedd  and  Anglesey ;  in  the  south  the 
Cymry  had  Gwent  and  Glamorgan,  the  Gael  had  Dyfed;  Breck- 
nock belonging  to  the  mysterious  Brychan  and  his  family.  ^ 

But  strange  to  say,  from  Dee  and  Humber  to  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  we  find  a  great  Cymric  population,  only 
broken  by  the  mixed  Gaels  of  Galloway,  the  Ettrick  Forest, 
and  the  Manau  Gododin,  the  region  of  Carron  and  Stirling, 
while  along  the  coasts  the  Saxons  had  settlements  from  Tyne 
toEsk. 

*   Vide  Rees*  WeUh  Saints,  p.  136. 
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The  names  CumbeTland  and  "the  Cumbraes"  have  stereo- 
typed the  remembrance  of  this  state  of  things.  They  are 
records  of  a  great  Cymric  race,  beset  on  different  sides,  by 
Saxons  on  the  east,  Picts  on  the  north,  and  by  Gael,  Gwyddyl, 
Scots  or  Irish,  on  the  west  These  formed  permanent  settle- 
ments. After  the  final  destruction  of  the  Eoman  power, 
and  the  vain  appeal  of  the  Britons  to  Aetius  in  446,  the  first 
event  that  emerges  from  the  darkness  is  the  appearance  of 
Ciinedda,  his  retreat  from  the  first  to  the  second  wall  in  409  or 
410,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Gael  from  Wales  by  his  descen- 
dants in  the  fourth  generation,  especially  by  Caswallawn  Law 
Hir,  the  father  of  Maelgwn,  who  was  rapidly  rising  into  power 
at  the  time  when  Gildas  was  writing.  Cunedda  was  the 
Gwledig,  an  oflSce  similar  to  the  Imperator  or  Bretwalda  of  the 
Saxons,  a  chief  elected  from  the  sunx>unding  reguli  as  summvs 
dux,  Ambrose,  Conan,  and  the  great  Arthur,  held  the  same 
office.  Divested  of  its  mythical  accretions,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  Arthur  was  a  historical  personage,  but  of  the  charm 
thrown  round  him  by  those  who  followed  QeoflTrey  of  Mon- 
mouth there  is  nothing.  All  that  we  know  is  that  he  combated 
Octa  the  son,  and  Ebessa  the  nephew,  of  Hengist,  who  tried  to 
seize  the  country  Ijdng  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  in 
twelve  battles,  the  localities  of  which  indicate  a  stru^le  for 
the  possession  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Skene  very  boldly 
and  ingeniously  finds  localities  for  the  different  fields  of  action : — 

"  According  to  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  site  of  these  battles, 
Arthur's  course  was  first  to  advance  through  the  Cymric  country,  on 
the  west,  tiU  he  came  to  the  6-len  where  he  encountered  his  opponents. 
He  then  invades  the  regions  about  the  wall,  occupied  by  the  Saxons 
in  the  Lennox,  where  he  defeats  them  in  four  battles.  He  advances 
along  the  Strath  of  the  Carron  as  far  as  Dunipace,  where,,  on  the 
Bonny,  his  fifth  battle  is  fought;  and  from  thence  marches  south 
through  Tweeddale,  or  the  Wood  of  Celyddon,  fighting  a  battle  by 
the  way,  till  he  comes  to  the  valley  of  the  Gala,  or  Wedale,  where  he 
defeats  the  Saxons  of  the  east  coast.  He  then  proceeds  to  master 
four  great  fortresses :  first,  Kaerliumj  or  Dumbarton ;  next,  Stirling, 
by  defeating  the  enemy  in  the  tratheu  Tryweryd,  or  Carse  of  Stirling ; 
then  Mynyd  Agned,  or  Edinburgh,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Picts, 
here  called  Cathbregion  ;  and  lastly,  Boudon  Hill,  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  between  these  strongholds." 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Skene,  having  carried  the  scene  of 
Arthur's  exploits  so  far  north,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  local 
tradition  which  connects  the  scene  of  Queen  Guinevere's  death 
with  Meigle  in  Perthshire,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  Arthurstone. 

The  hero's  death  took  place  at  Camelon,  now  identified  with 
the  interesting  remains  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Carron.    It 
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took  place  in  537,  probably  caused  by  a  Pagan  insurrection,  for 
his  murderer  was  the  son  of  Loth,  "  vir  semipaganvs"  and  every 
notice  we  have  seems  to  point  to  Arthur  as  representing  the 
Christian  element  in  the  contest.  That  Heathenism  was  strug- 
gling again  for  the  mastery  is  clear  from  the  fkct  that  three  years 
after  this,  St.  Kentigem  was  expelled  from  Glasgow,  and  settled 
in  Wales  till  573,  while  the  consolidation  of  the  Pagan  kingdom 
of  Bemicia  gave  it  temporary  strength.  The  struggle  between 
the  opposing  elements  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Faith,  as 
well  as  in  the  amalgamation  of  various  petty  states  into  laiger 
kingdoms.  Among  the  monarchs  of  the  time,  Maelgwn,  first 
opposing  his  uncle,  then  turning  monk,  then  relapsing,  and 
marrying  his  nephew's  widow,  shines  out  with  some  individuality. 
The  critical  field  of  battle  took  place  at  Arderydd  or  Arthuret, 
near  Carlisle;  then  Christianity  prevailed.  Ehydderch  Hael 
established  himself  in  Alcluyd  as  king  of  Strathclyde,  at  once 
recalling  St.  Kentigern  to  Scotland;  and  Aedan,  who  was 
crowned  king  of  Dalriada  by  St.  Columba,  pushed  his  victorious 
arms  into  Bernicia  in  603. 

The  history  after  this  becomes  most  obscure,  and  the  Keltic 
Bruts  do  not  correspond  with  what  is  related  by  the  trustworthy 
Bede.  However,  the  Irish  annals  assign  the  date  of  613  to  a 
battle  fought  with  Brochmael  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  where 
the  Britons  were  defeated.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Cadwalla, 
King  of  the  Britons,  supported  by  the  able  Penda  of  Mercia, 
slew  Edwin  at  Haethfelth.  He  also  slew  Osric  of  Deira,  and 
Eanfred  of  Bemicia,  doing  great  damage  to  the  now  Christianized 
Northumbrians.  Next  year,  St.  Oswald  is  narrated  to  have 
slain  the  impious  leader  of  the  Britons  at  Denises  Bum,  near 
the  Roman  wall,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  other 
British  king,  Cadvan,  king  of  Gwynedd,  and  that  Cadwalla 
survived  till  659.  The  history  of  his  successor,  Cadwalladwr,  is 
also  very  confused ;  but  the  Britons  seem  to  have  been  under 
the  sway  of  Oswy,  and  remained  so  under  his  successor  Ecfrid, 
till  the  latter  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dunnichen,  in  Forfar- 
shire, in  686.  By  this  battle,  the  Cymry  of  Strathclyde  recovered 
an  independence  which  they  had  lost  to  the  Saxon  at  Denises 
Bum,  but  confusion  seems  to  have  reigned  in  South  Wales. 
Prom  664  to  754  there  appears  to  have  been  no  king  there.  Eotri 
Molwynog  was  the  first  real  king  of  Wales  after  Cadwalladwr. 
These  battles  gave  victory  to  the  natives  over  the  Saxons,  and 
in  Eotri  the  monarchy  was  re-established.  In  his  son  Conan 
the  direct  line  failed,  and  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughter 
Esylt,  with  Mervyn  Frych,  king  of  Manau,  set  a  new  family  on 
the  throne. 

Whence  came  the  new  dynasty  ?  Where  was  this  Manau  ? 
It  was  not  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  is  Mcmand  or  Manann.    It 
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is,  accoFding  to  Mr.  Skene,  the  region  of  which  we  get  the  first 
notice  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Mynyd  Agned,  or  Edin- 
burgh, in  Arthur's  time,  which  was  connected  with  St.  Monenua, 
the  apostle  of  the  Irish  Picts  of  Ulster,  and  of  the  Galwegians, 
and  where  Oswj  attacked  Penda  and  slew  thirty  chiefs,  obtain- 
ing thereby  the  command  of  Galloway,  and  of  the  region  in 
question.  It  was  here  that  the  Picts  rose  in  698  and  slew 
Brechhaig  or  Beohrt,  the  alderman.  It  was  a  province  occu- 
pied by  the  great  strong  race  of  the  Picts.  On  the  termination 
of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  the  merging  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
in  844,  it  disappears  from  the  map  of  Scotland. 

"  Manaa  or  Manann,  therefore,  in  its  widest  sense,  included  Slaman- 
nan,  and  the  western  frontier  proceeded  in  a  line  from  thence  to  the 
Pentland  Hills,  so  as  to  take  in  the  great  moor  formerly  called  C&ldover 
Moor,  consisting  of  what  is  now  the  three  parishes  of  West,  Mid,  and 
East  Calder,  and  thus  included  that  mountainous  region  forming  the 
west  part  of  Linlithgowshire,  embracing  the  parishes  of  Torphichen, 
Bathgate,  and  Whitburn.  It  probably  also  included  that  part  of  the 
range  of  the  Pentland  Hills  called  of  old  Pentland  Moor,  till  it  oamo 
down  upon  the  North  Esk,  which  formed  its  eastern  boundary  to  the 
Bea.  On  the  north-west  there  lay  between  it  and  the  Carron  the  district 
of  Calatria  or  CakUhros,  containing  on  the  coast  the  parishes  of  Kinnell 
and  Carriden,  while  from  Garriden  to  the  Esk  the  coast  would  belong 
to  Manann.  At  the  point  now  called  the  Quecnsferry,  it  approaches 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  name  of  Clack- 
mannan on  the  northern  shore  indicates  that  that  district  likewise 
belonged  to  it.  On  some  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Firth  which  lie 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  and  Carridcn  was  the  city  of  Giudi  or 
Indeo,  which  may  have  been  founded  by  the  people  Bede  terms  the 
Jutes,  while  the  fortified  rock  of  Mynyd  Agned  or  Dunedin  was  the 
great  stronghold  of  its  Pictish  inhabitants. " 

The  remaining  history  of  Wales,  tiU  the  twelfth  century,  is 
contained  in  one  page  of  our  author : — 

"  Mervyn  Frych  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rodri  Mawr,  who  acquired 
South  Wales  through  his  wife,  and  thus  became  king  of  all  Wales. 
He  divided  Wales  into  three  petty  kingdoms  among  his  three  sons — 
Anarawd,  Cadell,  and  Mervyn — the  eldest,  Anarawd,  obtaining  Gwy- 
Dedd,with  Aberfraw  in  Anglesea  as  his  capital;  Cadell,  South  Wales,  with 
Bjnevor  for  his  capital ;  and  Mervyn,  Powis,  with  Mathraval  for  his 
capital ;  and  the  king  of  Gwynedd  was  to  be  supreme  over  the  other 
two.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Anarawd,  who  died  in  913, 
and  he  by  his  son  Edwal  foel,  after  which  Howel  dda,  son  of  Cadell, 
king  of  South  Wales,  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  whole  of  Wales, 
from  940  to  his  death  in  948.  After  his  death  a  struggle  commenced 
between  the  descendants  of  Edwal  foel  and  of  Howel  dda  for  supremacy 
in  Wales  till  the  year  1000,  when  the  sovereignty  was  usurped  by 
Aeddan  ap  Blegwred,  and  a  period  of  confusion  ensued  both  in  North 
and  South  W^es,  during  which  Cynan,  the  rightful  heir  of  North 
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Wales,  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  Rhys,  the  rightful  heir  of  South 
Wales,  in  Armorica,  and  which  was  only  terminated  when  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr  succeeded  in  estahlishiug  himself  in  South  Wales,  in  the  year 
1077,  and  Gruffudh,  the  son  of  Cynan,  in  North  Wales,  in  1080. 

"  The  kingdom  of  South  Wales  soon  came  to  an  end,  in  consequence 
of  Jestin,  the  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  having  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Robert  Fitzhamon,  a  Norman  knight.  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  was  defeated 
in  battle  and  slain  by  him  in  1090,  and,  according  to  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  Hhen  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons,'  and  Robert  Fita- 
hamon,  with  his  Norman  knights,  took  possession  of  Glamorgan,  and 
'  the  French  came  into  Dyfed  and  Ceredigion,  which  they  have  still 
retained,  and  fortified  the  castles,  and  seized  upon  all  the  land  of  the 
Britons.'  This  was  true  of  South  Wales  only,  as  in  North  Wales  the 
native  princes  still  ruled  till  the  year  1282,  when  the  death  of  Llywelyn, 
the  last  prince  of  North  Wales,  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  all 
Wales  by  King  Edward  the  First 

"  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  had  an  only  daughter,  Nest,  who  had  a  son  by 
King  Henry  the  First,  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  By  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Fitzhamon,  he  succeeded  to  all  his  possessions 
in  South  Wales ;  and,  as  the  son  of  Nest,  the  only  daughter  of  Rhys, 
was  regarded  by  the  Welsh  as  representing  in  some  degree  the  princes 
of  South  Wales.     He  died  in  the  year  1147." 

This  summary  of  the  history  of  Wales  leads  to  the  inqtdiy 
into  what  were  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different  races  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  especially  of  the  true  place  which 
the  Picts  occupy  among  them.  The  Picts  seem  to  have  been 
the  strongest  and  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Celtic  tribes. 
This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  embassy  sent  by  one  of  their 
kings  to  Jarrow,  as  recorded  by  Bede,  but  by  the  still  more 
satisfactory  evidence  from  the  art  on  their  sepulchres.  These 
interesting  documents  in  stone,  now  made  so  familiar  to  us  by 
the  volumes  of  the  late  Patrick  Chalmers  of  Aldbar,  and  of  Dr. 
John  Stuart  of  the  Register  House,  are  in  the  main  confined  to 
the  districts  over  which  the  Pictish  kings  had  sway ;  there  are 
few  instances  of  their  existence  among  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  and 
therefore,  the  fusion  with  th^m,  while  it  brought  the  Picts  under 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  civilisation,  as  indicated  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  towers  of  Brechin  and  Abemethy,  was  by  no  means 
in  all  senses  an  advance  in  civilisation.  The  fused  Picts  had 
not  the  strength  to  introduce  their  peculiar  art  into  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  this  weakness  accounts  for  their  gradual  sub- 
sidence into  the  feeble  condition  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in 
the  later  monkish  chroniclers, — for  the  entire  merging  of  one  race 
in  another,  the  disappearance  of  a  nation  from  the  world,  the 
death  of  a  language,  are  remarkable  facts  in  ethnology.  The 
reader  will  recollect  "the  exquisite  fooling"  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour,  in  the  Antiquary: — 
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'  Why,  maOy  there  was  once  a  people  called  the  Pikfi — ' 

'  More  properly  Plots,'  interrupted  the  Baronet. 

'  I  say  the  Pikar,  Pihar,  Piochtar,  Piachtar,  or  Peughtar/  yociferated 
Oldback ;  '  they  spoke  a  Gothic  dialect ' — 

'  Grenuine  Celtic/  again  asseverated  the  knight. 

'  GU>thio !  Gothic  I  I  'U  go  to  death  upon  it  I '  counter-asseverated  the 
squire. 

Since  the  time  of  Scott,  fresh  information  on  the  mysterious 
race  has  been  collected,  and  we  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
scholarly  analysis  of  what  remains  to  ns,  which  we  cannot  in- 
troduce to  our  readers  in  more  appropriate  words  than  those  of 
our  author : — 

"  In  human  beings  the  recollections  of  infancy  are  the  most  vivid 
and  tenacious,  and  every  change  of  circumstance  or  of  place  in  early 
years  impresses  itself  with  an  indelible  mark  on  the  memory,  so  that, 
while  the  recollections  of  middle  life  become  faint  and  dim  with  ad- 
vancing years,  those  of  the  nursery  stiU  stand  out  in  the  background 
with  a  clear  and  distinct  light,  and  can  be  produced  in  all  their  original 
vividness.  In  like  manner  with  races  of  men  in  an  early  stage  of  their 
social  condition,  the  events  of  the  infancy  of  the  race,  its  migrations 
and  settlements,  seem  to  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  national  memory, 
are  the  subject  of  songs  and  ballads,  and  become  interwoven  into  such 
oral  literature  as  they  possess,  while  their  history,  after  they  become  a 
settled  people,  may  become  to  them  a  dreary  blank,  till  the  progress 
of  civiUsation  and  society  creates  something  like  national  annals  among 
them. 

"  Such  ethnological  traditions,  however,  in  time  lose  the  form  of 
simple  narrative,  and  assume  a  mythic  and  symbolic  shape,  which, 
though  bearing  the  outward  semblance  of  fable,  still  preserve  the  re- 
collection of  real  ethnological  fact.  This  mythic  and  symbolic  form  of 
the  early  ethnological  traditions  of  the  various  tribes  which  form  the 
population  of  the  country,  usually  presents  itself  in  two  different  aspects, 
according  as  the  one  idea  or  the  other  prevailed.  According  to  the 
one,  these  tribes  were  a  series  of  colonies  arriving  in  the  country  at 
different  times,  and  succeeding  each  other  as  occupants  of  the  land,  and 
their  migrations  from  some  distant  land,  in  which  some  fancied  resem- 
blance in  name  or  customs  had  fixed  their  origin,  are  minutely  detailed. 
According  to  the  other,  each  race  is  represented  by  an  epanymus,  or 
supposed  common  ancestor,  bearing  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the 
people,  and  the  several  eponymi  representing  the  population  of  the 
country  are  connected  in  an  ethnological  genealogy,  in  which  they 
appear  as  fathers,  brothers,  or  dousins,  according  to  their  supposed 
relation  to  each  other." 

We  find  both  these  existing  in  the  documents  of  the  particular 
race  with  which  we  have  to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
Albanus,  the  eponymus  of  the  Gwyddyl  or  Gael,  called  the 
brother  of  Brittus,  and  progenitor  of  the  Alban,  from  whom  the 
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Scots  and  Ficts  took  their  origin.  Also  we  find  the  ethnology 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  represented  under  the  form 
of  successive  colonizations.  Three  tribes  are  brought  to  Alban, 
according  to  the  Triads,  and  remain  there :  the  race  of  Gwyddyl, 
or  (Jael  generally ;  the  red  Gwyddyl,  from  Ireland,  that  is  the 
Scots;  and  the  Gwyddyl  Ffichti  or  Gael  Picts.  The  whole 
testimony  of  the  Britons  themselves,  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  tradition,  clearly  range  the  Picts  as  a  people  with 
the  Gaelic  division  of  the  great  Keltic  race,  and  not  with  the 
Cymric  or  British.^  They  point  to  their  race  and  language  both 
being  Gaelic,  but  though  this  may  be  true  of  a  central  body  of 
the  people,  yet  there  are  indications  that  the  more  outlying  or 
frontier  Picts  were  mixed  with  other  races,  especially  with  the 
Saxons,  the  Irish  Scots,  and  the  Britons.  Thus  the  Picts  and 
Saxons  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  as  united  in  the  second 
great  Barbarian  invasion  of  the  Soman  provinces,  and  in  Con- 
stantine's  life  of  St.  German  the  two  races  are  mentioned  in 
close  union  in  529.  In  503  a  settlement  of  Irish  Scots  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  of  Dalriada  or  Argyleshire, 
while  Higden,  in  his  Polychronicon,  declares  that  they  were  also 
mixed  up  with  the  Britons.  Each  of  these  races  occasionally 
saw  a  king  of  their  own  upon  the  throne.  At  length  the  Scoti 
succeeded  in  converting  the  accession  of  one  of  their  race  to  the 
crown,  in  right  of  hia  Pictish  blood  through  female  descent,  into 
a  permanent  supremacy  over  the  Pictish  population  of  the 
country,  when  gradually  the  people  disappeared  among  the  Scots, 
and  the  name  became  lost. 

Beside  the  testimony  of  tradition  in  the  two  forms  which  we 
have  just  indicated,  there  are  three  other  spurces  whence  we 
may  draw  conclusions  more  or  less  satisfactory — (1.)  The  allu- 
sions in  foreign  contemporaneous  writers ;  (2.)  The  remains  of 
language  indicating  its  own  ethnical  relation  to  languages 
spoken  by  other  races ;  and  (3.)  The  inferences  to  be  derived 
from  the  topography  of  the  districts  which  the  sept  in  question 
have  been  known  to  have  occupied.  It  is  true  that  the  evidence 
from  the  last  two  must  be  taken  with  some  reservation ;  there 
may  have  been  the  infusion  of  a  foreign  element  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  names  of  places  may  have  belonged  to  a  still 
more  primitive  race.  With  these  abatements,  however,  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  obtained  from  alL 

^  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  relation  between  the  ancient  language 
of  Gaul  and  the  rest  of  the  Keltic  family  except  from  the  names  that  occur 
in  CsBsar.  Of  the  first  there  are  no  living  remains.  It  lasted  in  some  of 
the  districts  of  France  tiU  the  fifth  century.  In  Sulpicius  Sevems's  Lift  qf 
St.  Martin  of  Tours^  in  that  age,  a  distinction  is  drawn  betvreen  the  two 
languages, — Tu  vero  vd  CelOcd  aut  si  mavis  OaUioB  logvere  dummodojam 
Martinum  hquarie. 
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I.  Under  the  first  head,  that  of  foreign  writers,  we  learn  that 
the  Picts  unquestionably  existed  as  a  known  people  and  as  an 
independent  nation,  possessing  a  political  oi^nization,  and  a 
known  language,  in  which  they  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  till  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Then  till  the  twelfth  the  name  of 
Pict  is  known  as  the  denomination  of  one  element  in  a  popu- 
lation formed  of  two  races,  but  combined  under  one  monarch. 
After  the  twelfth  century  the  name  disappears  as  applied  to 
any  portion  of  the  population  of  Scotland.  Bede  testifies  to  the 
first  of  these  statements.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  1135, 
writing  in  the  second  period,  makes  the  curious  remark  that 
the  Picts  seemed  destroyed,  and  their  language  so  entirely 
obsolete  that  it  seemed  like  a  fable  that  their  mention  was 
made  in  the  annals.  Considering  that  the  Picts  occupied  a 
division  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in  the  veiy  year  in  which 
Heniy  wrote,  and  that  Eichard  of  Durham  says  their  language 
was  still  spoken  at  Kirkcudbright,  we  must  (even  if  we  allow, 
which  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting,  that  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers  understood  by  Picts  the  same  race  that  had  existed 
some  centuries  before)  take  the  statement  with  the  reser- 
vation that  the  Picts  had  ceased  to  be  a  separate  nation,  and 
were  fused  with  their  neighbours,  while  their  language,  which 
had  once  been  written,  had  degenerated  into  a  provincial 
dialect  oi  patois. 

II.  The  scanty  relics  of  the  Pictish  language  are  next  very 
ingeniously  used  by  Mr.  Skene  to  illustrate  the  ethnical  posi- 
tion of  the  nation.  And  here  we  must  remark  en  passant  that 
the  singular  advantage  of  being  a  scholar  in  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and 
Irish  gives  him  a  right  to  speak  with  such  authority  as  few 
scholaiB  in  England  possess.  After  stating  that  the  modem 
condition  of  the  different  Keltic  dialects  probably  represents 
that  of  none  of  the  ancient  ones,  he  remarks  that  there  run 
through  them  all  two  distinctive  differences,  which  must  have 
existed  before  their  introduction  into  Britain,  if  not  before  their 
entrance  into  Europe.  These  differences  sever  the  languages 
into  two — (1.)  The  Cymric,  containing  Breton,  Welsh,  and  Cor- 
nish ;  (2.)  The  Gaelic,  containing  Manx,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Gaelic, 
which  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  the  three  Cymric 
dialects  do  each  other.  Each  of  the  dialects  composing  the  one 
class  possesses  in  common  those  great  distinctive  differences 
which  separate  them  from  the  three  dialects  wliich  compose  the 
other  class,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  are  children  of  one  com- 
mon parent.  Two-thirds  of  the  vocabulary  are  common  to  all 
the  dialects;  the  great  number  of  the  primitive  adjectives  are 
the  same ;  the  irregular  forms  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
regular  forms  than  usual,  but  the  irregular  forms  bear  a  remark- 
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able  analogy  to  each  other.  The  permutation  of  the  initial 
consonants  common  to  aU  gives  the  means  of  discriminating 
the  different  dialects.  The  phonetic  laws  of  transformation 
between  Gaelic  and  Welsh  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  they 
become  the  test  whereby  to  determine  to  which  sept  the  Pictish 
belongs.  When  Scott  wrote  the  Antiquary  only  one  Pictish 
word  was  known,  and  that  had  been  preserved  by  Venerable 
Bede.  It  is  Peanfahel.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  dis- 
covered Ur,  Scolofth,  Cartit,  Duiper,^  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  proper  names,  both  of  places  and  persons.  The  phonetic 
changes  in  these  words  exhibit  Pictish  as  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  Cymric  and  Gaelic,  leaning  to  the  one 
in  some  of  its  laws,  and  to  the  second  in  others.  It  is,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  a  Gaelic  dialect  partaking  lai^ely  in  Welsh 
forms.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  historical  fact  that  St. 
Columba  the  Scot  *  could  be  understood  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion, but  not  in  preaching,  by  the  Picts. 

"  I  connder/'  says  Mr.  Skene,  p.  138,  '^  that  Pictish  was  a  low 
Gaeho  dialect ;  and,  following  out  Uie  analogy  of  high  and  low  Ger- 
man,  the  result  I  come  to  is,  that  Cymric  and  Gaelic  had  each  a 
high  and  low  variety ;  that  Cornish  and  Breton  were  high  Cymric 
dialects,  Welsh  low  Cymric ;  that  old  Scottish,  spoken  by  the  Scottiy 
now  represented  by  the  Irish,  Scotch  Gaelic,  and  Manx,  were  the  high 
GaeUo  dialect,  and  Pictish  the  low  Gaelic  dialect." 

When  the  Picts  came  into  contact  with  the  Cymric  in  Gallo- 
way and  Manan,  the  mixed  language  and  blended  forms  which 
resulted  from  the  communication  is  the  language  which  is 
known  to  Bede  as  Pictish. 

III.  The  third  source  whence  we  may  derive  knowledge  on 
ethnology  generally,  and  specially  in  the  case  of  the  Picts,  is 
the  etymology  of  places ;  but  here  there  is  a  danger  lest  the 
inquirer  be  led  astray  by  resemblance  in  sound  only.  Argu- 
ments from  mere  similarity  in  sound  to  words  in  an  existing 
language  overlook  many  important  considerations,  not  the  least 
weighty  of  which  is  the  gradual  change  and  corruption  which 
go  on.  The  whole  question  is  not  arbitrary,  but  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  strictest  laws  of  philology.  A  double  pro- 
cess 0801  be  detected.  On  the  one  hand,  the  languid  itself 
changes,  and  no  longer  exactly  represents  the  ideas  which 
existed  when  the  local  nomenclature  was  formed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  topographical  terminology  by  corruption  diverges 
day  by  day  from  the  spoken  language.  Where  the  population 
has  remained  the  same,  and  the  dialect  in  which  the  names 
were  given  is  still  the  spoken  language  of  the  district,  the  names 

^  Beeves's  Adamnan^  p.  63.  '  Reeves's  Adamnan,  p.  62,  n.  145. 
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either  lemain  in  their  origmal  shape^  in  which  case  they  repre- 
sent the  archaic  form  of  the  language,  or  they  undergo  a  change 
analogous  to  that  of  the  written  tongue.  Obsolete  names  dis- 
appear as  obsolete  words  drop  out  of  the  language,  and  are 
represented  by  more  modem  vocables.  Where  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  population,  and  the  older  race  has  been  replaced 
by  a  people  specking  a  kindred  dialect,  the  names  of  places  are 
subjected  to  the  dialectic  change  which  characterizes  the  rest 
of  the  speech  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  some  striking 
instances  of  this,  where  a  British  form  has  been  superseded  by 
a  Graelic  one,  e,g.,  Eirkintulloch,  the  old  form  of  which,  Kennius 
informs  us,  is  Caerpentalloch,  kin  being  the  Gaelic  equivalent 
for  the  Welsh  pen;  Penicuik,  the  old  name  of  which  is  Peniacop; 
or  Kincaid,  the  ancient  designation  of  which  was  Pencoed. 

*'  When  the  new  language  ia  of  a  di£ferent  family,  the  old  name  is 
stereotyped  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  when  the  one  language  super- 
seded the  other,  becomes  unintelligible  to  the  people,  and  undergoes  a 
process  of  change  or  corruption  of  a  purely  phonetic  character.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  apply  the  philological  laws  of 
the  language  to  its  analysis  In  the  latter,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
Geliio  topography  of  the  low  country,  it  is  necessary,  before  attempting 
to  analyse  the  name,  to  aaoertaijn  its  most  ancient  form,  which  often 
diiSers  greatly  from  its  mere  modem  aspect." — P.  147. 

It  is  with  these  that  we  have  diiefly  to  do.  The  first  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  distii^uish  between  the  generic  terms,  such  as 
the  words  for  matiTUain,  river,  valley,  and  the  like,  and  the 
specific  ones,  great,  or  mudl,  etc.  etc.  When  the  objects  of 
nature  remain  in  their  eternity,  the  names  applied  by  the 
original  inhabitants  are  generally  retained  by  their  successors, 
but  with  some  phonetic  corruptions,  as  Aberbuthnoth  becomes 
Arbuthnot.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  districts  are  succes- 
sively occupied  by  different  branches  of  the  same  race  speaking 
different  dialects,  the  generic  terms  exhibit  dialectic  difi'erences ; 
thus  the  Welsh  Pen  is  the  Gaelic  Ceann,  and  the  (Jaelic  Fionn 
is  the  Cymric  Owynn,  The  pomparison  of  generic  terms  thus 
helps  to  indicate  the  race  of  the  aborigines,  and  even  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  different  branches  of  the  several  races. 
Bal,  Col,  Dal,  Drum,  Inch,  Inver,  Aber,  Pit,  etc.,  are  all  generic 
terms,  and  from  these  we  may  approximate  to  the  knowledge 
as  to  the  branch  of  the  great  Keltic  family  to  which  each  place 
may  belong.  Mr.  Skene,  after  showing  how  fallacious  are  the 
rough  generalisations  of  Chalmers,  and  the  more  recent  induc- 
tions of  Isaac  Taylor,  firom  the  supposed  positions  of  the  Invers 
and  Abers  (which,  indeed,  are  the  same  word  pronounced  with 
or  without  the  aspirated  m>  or  anuswara^  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
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SanBcrit  Giammar),  gives  na  the  following  accaiate  table  of  the 
distiibution  of  the  Keltic  local  temmiolo^ : — 
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Taking  then  the  test  of  the  Cymric  Fen,  Qvyim,  Gwem,  and 
Owydd,  the  Gaelic  efiuivBlents  of  which  are  Ceann,  Fionn, 
Feam,  and  Fiodh,  to  determine  whether  the  topography  of  the 
conntry  indicates  a  Welsh  or  Gaelic  occupation,  and  applying 
it  to  the  names  given  in  the  works  of  the  anonymous  geographer 
of  Bavenna  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  Mr.  Skene  detects  a  Cymric 
population  along  the  Itoman  frail  firom  lyne  to  Solway,  and  a 
Gaelic  one  between  Forth  and  Clyde.  If  the  same  test  be 
applied  to  the  actual  terminology,  it  will  be  found  that  with 
one  exception  the  British  Pen  does  not  occur  north  of  the  Forth, 
and  the  other  Welsh  tenns  only  occur  in  the  Gaelic  equivalents. 
And,  analysing  a  stc^  further  with  reference  to  the  Fictish 
language,  we  find  five  terms  peculiar  to  the  district  occupied  by 
that  race, — Auchter,  Pit,  Pitten,  For,  and  Fin,  Thus  while  the 
generic  terms  do  not  show  the  existence  of  any  Cymric  race 
north  of  the  Forth,  "  we  find  traces  of  an  older  and  more  recent 
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form  of  the  Gaelic — ^the  one  keeping  labials  and  dentals,  the 
other  gutturals ;  the  one  hardening  consonants  into  tenues — the 
other  softening  them  by  aspiration ;  the  one  having  Abers  and 
Invers — ^the  other  having  Invers  alone ;  the  one  a  low  Gkielic 
dialect — ^the  other  a  high  Gaelic  dialect;  the  one  I  conceive 
the  language  of  the  Picte — the  other  of  the  Scots." 

Having  settled  the  relation  between  the  Pictish  language  and 
the  rest  of  the  Gwyddyl  family,  Mr.  Skene  proceeds  to  trace 
the  extremely  obscure  history  of  the  septs  who  were  opposed  to 
them — ^the  Gwyr  y  Gogled,  the  men  of  the  north,  the  occupants 
of  the  great  Cymric  kingdom  stretching  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Lomond,  occupying  the  coimties  of  Dumbarton,  Benfrew, 
Lanark,  Ayr,  Wigton,  Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  joining  Wales  on  the  south.  With  great  in- 
genuity and  learning  the  incidents  of  the  poems  are  localized, 
the  heroes  of  the  poems  identified.^  The  incidents  are  found  to 
have  occurred  in  that  region  previous  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
actual  proof  is  obtained  as  to  their  antiquity,  from  the  crrcimi- 
stance  that  events  mentioned  in  them  are  found  to  correspond 
with  other  documents  which  have  descended  to  ns,  so  that  the 
law  of  verification  from  without,  if  not  that  of  undesigned  coin- 
cidence so  ably  used  by  Paley,  applies  to  the  matter  in  question. 
Of  these  documents  the  most  important  are  the  Bonhed  Gwyr 
y  Gogled,  giving  the  pedigrees  of  some  of  the  Reguli  or  princes 
of  the  district,  tne  genealogies  annexed  to  Nennius  in  977,  and 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  Cambro-British  saints,  such  as  Saint 
Cadocus.  The  result  is  that  portions  of  the  poems  will  stand 
the  test,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  literature  of  the  Cymric 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  question  before  that  kingdom  was 
subdued  by  the  Saxon  King  in  941. 

''  As  soon  as  this  view  of  their  birthplace  and  home  is  recognised, 
localities  are  identified,  warriors  recognised,  and  allusions  heretofore 
obscure  become  intelligible.  Daring  the  last  half-century  of  the 
Koman  dominion  in  Britain,  the  most  in^portant  military  events  took 
place  at  the  northern  frontier  of  the  province,  where  it  was  chiefly 
assailed  by  those  whom  they  called  the  barbarian  races,  and  their 
troops  were  massed  at  the  Boman  waUs  to  protect  the  province. 
After  their  departure,  it  was  still  the  scene  of  a  struggle  between  the 
contending  races  for  supremacy.  It  was  here  that  the  provincial 
Britons  had  mainly  to  contend  under  the  Quledig  against  the  invading 
Picts  and  Scots,  succeeded  by  the  resistance  of  the  native  Gjmrie 
population  of  the  north  to  the  encroachment  of  the  Angles  of  Bemicia. 

^  Mr.  Skene  is  the  first  to  have  discovered  among  the  Peniarth  mss.  the 
document  printed  in  the  Appendix,  vol.  ii  No.  1,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
men  of  Gogled  is  applied  to  the  families  in  which  the  heroes  mentioned  v^ 
these  poems  are  to  be  founds 
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"  Throngbout  ihis  clash  and  jar  of  contending  races,  a  body  of 
popular  poetry  appears  to  have  grown  up,  and  the  events  of  this  never- 
ending  war,  and  the  dim  recollections  of  social  changes  and  revolutions, 
seem  to  have  been  reflected  in  national  lays  attributed  to  bards  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  at  the  time  in  which  the  deeds  of  their  warriors 
were  celebrated,  and  the  legends  of  the  country  preserved  in  language 
which,  if  not  poetical,  was  figurative  and  obscure. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century  that  these  popular  lays,  floating 
about  among  the  people,  were  brought  into  shape,  and  assumed  a 
consistent  form.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  O^mric  population  to  power 
under  Gadwallawn,  and  the  burst  of  national  enthusiasm  and  excited 
hope,  found  vent  in  poetry.  The  Cymry  were  stimulated  to  combined 
effort  by  the  voice  of  the  bards,  and  poems  were  composed,  and  the 
more  ancient  lays  either  adapted  to  their  purpose,  or  embedded  as 
fragments  in  their  own  compositions.  It  is-  in  the  seventh  century 
that  I  place  these  poems  in  their  earliest  consistent  shape,  and  I  do 
not  attempt  to  take  them  further  back." 

It  wotild  be  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  such  a  review  as  this, 
which  seeks  merely  to  popularize  an  obscure  and  unattractive 
subject,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy  which  has 
been  raised  on  the  value  of  the  ancient  books  of  Wales.  That 
controversy  must  be  read  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr. 
Stephen,  and  in  the  learned  pages  of  our  author.  It  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  his  result^  which  is,  that  four  eras  in  the  history 
of  the  Cymry  seem  to  connect  themselves  with  these  poems : — 

1.  The  era  of  Cadwallawn  and  of  Cadwalladwr,  in  which  the 
poems  were  first  brought  into  shape.  The  sudden  rise  of  the 
Welsh  into  power  under  the  first  of  these  kings  expressed  itself 
in  poetry,  and  when  this  collapsed,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
alive  the  national  spirit  under  the  misfortunes  of  Ins  successor 
continued  to  animate  the  Muse. 

2.  The  time  of  Howel  dda  in  948,  when  the  poems  found 
for  the  first  time  a  home  in  South  Wales,  and  the  incidents 
which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  Strath- 
dyde  and  the  north  came  to  be  attached  to  Gv^ynnedd,  so  that 
Korth  Wales  got  credited  with  the  exploits  of  a  still  more 
northern  country. 

3.  The  epoch  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  when  the  introduction  of 
the  Arthur-myth  from  Brittany  led  to  the  composition  of  Bruts 
and  Mabinogion, — to  the  fabrication  both  of  prose  compositions 
and  of  spurious  poetry,  confessedly  imitating  the  earlier  work. 

4.  The  time  of  King  Henry  ii.,  the  actusd  date  of  the  Black 
Book  of  Caermarthen,in  which  there  are  indications  that  in  some 
of  the  poems  the  writer  had  transcribed  bom  some  older  record, 
and  had  not  always  imderstood  what  he  v^ote. 

Having  followed  our  author  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  dates 
of  these  interesting  documents,  it  remains  for  us  to  say  something 
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of  their  poetic  character.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  first 
impression  which  they  give  is  one  of  disappointment.  Their 
literaiy  merit  is  inmiensely  inferior  to  the  authentic  portions  of 
Ossian,  and  not  equal  to  the  Irish  poems  lately  published  by 
Dr.  Todd.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  translators  in 
the  present  instance  have  confined  themselves  to  a  veiy  rigorous 
method,  which  seeks  to  give  the  sense,  such  as  it  is,  in  ti^e  ^dest 
and  most  unattractive  form.  This  was  necessary  from  what  had 
gone  before.  Previous  translations  had  been  utterly  worthless. 
Catching  at  the  meaning  of  a  few  of  the  words,  the  inter[neter 
drew  on  his  imagination,  and  a  paraphrase  in  florid  English  was 
often  the  result.  As  might  be  expected,  every  version  was 
different,  and  there  was  not  even  an  approximation  to  certainty 
in  the  rendering.  The  first  step  towaids  accuracy  was  to  sive 
literally  the  meaning  of  every  Welsh  word  in  its  equiv&Jent 
English,  leaving  it  to  after  study  to  determine  the  sense.  Not 
only  in  many  cases  is  the  text  possibly  corrupt,  butamong  races 
such  as  the  Kelts  it  was  often  regarded  as  bardic  merit  to  be 
obscure.  Though  there  was  no  esoteric  heathen  cultos  insinu* 
ated  by  such  hidden  aUosions,  there  was  a  manifestation  of 
intellectual  pride  in  far-fetched  ideas,  which,  while  they  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  hearer  to  discover,  gave  great  glory  to  the 
poet  who  invented  them.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  have  lost  many  of  the  key-notes  to  the  interpre- 
tations. Proverbs  now  forgotten  were  then  familiar  to  all,  and 
were  quoted  with  more  or  less  appositeness  on  the  strength  of 
that  very  familiarity.  Allusions  to  customs  in  every-day  life, 
now  obsolete,  must  sdso  be  taken  into  account.  The  impossibility 
of  understanding  Aristophanes  without  the  light  tiirown  on 
Athenian  life  by  the  scholiasts  is  analogous  to  3ie  diflSculty  in 
making  out  the  sense  of  the  Cymric  poems,  which  arises  fiom 
our  ignorance  of  the  daily  habits  of  those  who  composed  them. 
Besides,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  primary  intention  of  all 
poems  produced  by  such  a  state  of  civilisation  as  medissval 
W  ales.  It  was  not  merely  to  give  iclat  to  &.e  feast  of  the 
chieftcdn,  or  to  mimster  to  his  family  pride;  it  was  by  recording 
events,  at  once  to  supply  the  place  of  history  and  to  keep  up  the 
national  spirit.  The  bards  were  the  national  annalists.  Actual 
events  were  embalmed  in  tiiiese  metrical  compositions.  Once 
embalmed,  they  were  a  treasure  for  ever.  The  rhythm  helped 
the  memory.  In  those  Keltic  races  the  power  of  remembenng 
verse  is  a  special  gift.^    Dr.  Petrie  used  to  mention  a  case  in 

^  GiraldoB  Cunbrenaia  (DeacripUo  Kambrke^  p.  200)  aaya,  *<  Genealogbia 
qaoqne  generis  tm  qnilibet  otwervftt  et  non  lolam  ayos  atavos  et  tritavoa  aed 
naqne  ad  aeztam  et  7mam  et  ultra  procnl  generationem  memorUer  et  prompts 
genua  eaarrat  in  hone  modoin  Beaoa  fllina  Griphini,*'  eto.  eto. 
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Iieland  which  came  under  his  special  notice.  A  manuscript 
pedigree  of  one  of  the  ancient  families  carried  on  the  record  of 
that  race  till  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  known  to  Irish 
scholars.  Dr.  Petrie  heard  that  there  was  an  old  woman,  aMiss 
OXochlin,  who  was  ahle  to  repeat  it.  He  described  how  he 
went  to  an  obscure  village  in  the  south,  where  in  a  hut  he  found 
an  aged  woman  in  extreme  poverty,  but  with  a  certain  dignity 
of  manner  which  betokened  gentle  blood.  After  introducing 
himself  to  her  he  obtained  her  consent  to  chant  the  pedigree, 
and  she  not  only  sang  correctly  what  was  known  of  the  fjBtnuly 
from  the  manuscript,  but  continued  the  succession  to  the  present 
time. 

Tina  strictly  historical  intention  of  the  poems  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  the  most  potent  of  all  earthly  inspirations — ^the  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes.  The  beauty  of  woman  is  never  the 
theme,  nor  is  interest  drawn  from  successful  or  tmsuccessfiil 
love.  As  an  ofbet,  no  impurily  defiles  the  work  of  Taliessin  or 
liywarch  Hen.  Yet  there  is  a  deep  underlying  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  things  created,  and  there  is  a  dithyrambic  swing  about 
some  of  the  verses  that  is  not  to  be  despised — ^thus  (p.  349)  : — 

Wliat  is  the  noiae:  ib  it  the  earth  that  If  there  is  a  cry  on  the  moimtaiii, 

qnakea  f  Is  it  not  Urien  that  conqners  ? 

Or  is  it  the  eea  that  iwellB  ?  If  there  is  a  cry  on  the  dlope. 

Whitened,  clinging  together,  against  la  it  not  Urien  that  wonnda  ? 

the  in&ntry.  If  there  ia  a  aigh  on  the  dyke, 

If  there  ii  a  cry  on  the  hm,  la  it  not  Urien  that  ia  aetiye  ? 

Ia  it  not  Urien  that  terrifiee  ?  A  cry  of  a  jonmey  over  the  plain. 

If  there  ia  a  ay  in  the  yalley,  A  cry  in  every  meandering  ^nde. 

Is  it  not  Urien  that  pimoea  ? 

Or  this  from  the  Gododin  poems  (p.  430) : — 

Mine^  the  praising  of  Urien,  Who  haatened  to  the  ahont  of  war ; 

Of  splendid. pnrity  of  life.  I  aaw  blood  on  the  ground 

Very  keen  his  conduct  of  hoata,  From  the  aaaault  of  awoida. 

Hie  mddy-reaping  of  the  ateep.  They  tinged  with  blue  the  wings  of 

Baddyn  fanned  them,  the  dawn  ; 

At  the  battle  in  Haiddnenwya,  They  threw  off  the  apeara. 

It  was  Ynyr  that  broke  them  to  pieces.  Three  hundred  featiTala  complete  of 

A  hundred  featiyals  holding  the  renowned 

A  hundred  frienda  he  defended.  Ynyi*i  on  the  earth  indeed  there  will 

I  aaw  mi^ty  men,  be  redneaa. 

The  following  simile  is  striking  (p.  379) : — 

And  now  the  early  leader. 

The  aun  ia  ascending, 

The  soTereign,  from  whidl  emanatea  universal  light. 

The  Pleasant  Things  of  Taliessin  not  only  give  one  a 
remarkable  picture  of  &e  objects  which  went  to  make  the  daily 
life  of  the  Cymiy  happy^  bat  exhibit  a  certain  poetical  power ; 
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and  *'  Bright  are  the  Ash-tops/'  in  the  Bed  Book  of  Heigest, 
indicates  no  ordinary  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  though  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  subtle  association  which  suggests  the  different  moral 
aphorisms  connected  with  each  flower  and  plemt. 

Lastly,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  office  of  sound  and 
of  music.     Giraldus  says : — 

"  In  cantilenis  rhythmicis  et  dictamine  tarn  sabtiles  inveniantor,  ut 
mir89  et  exquisitse  inyentioiiis  lingoa  propria  torn  verborum  quam 
sententiarum  properant  omationes.  Unde  et  poetas  quoe  Bardos 
Yocant,  ad  hoo  deputatos  in  hao  natione  xnultos  invenies.  .  .  .  Prte 
ounctis  tamen  rhetoricis  exorDatiombus  annominatione  magis  utontar  : 
eaque  prsocipue  specie  qusa  primas  diotionum  literas  yel  syllabas  con- 
venientia  jungit."^ 

However,  with  every  abatement  as  to  literary  merit,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  these  rude  productions  are  among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  a  vernacular  literature  possessed  by  any  of  the 
existing  nations  of  Europe.  There  are  found,  indeed,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Leptines,  a.d.  743,  certain  parts  of  the 
Baptismal  Service  in  Teutonic,  the  first  record  of  the  great 
German  language,  which  has  exercised  such  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind ;  and  some  of  the  Irish  literature 
is  no  doubt  of  remote  antiquity :  but  still  the  fact  remains,  that 
here  we  have,  mixed  up  with  spWious  imitations,  some  genuine 
productions  of  a  distant  age,  throwing  light  on  a  very  peculiar 
state  of  society,  and  embalming  many  obscure  historic^  facts. 

But  they  also  throw  much  light  on  the  curious  question  of  the 
religious  state  of  Wales  during  the  dark  ages.  Of  the  devotional 
literature  which  illustrates  this  our  knowledge  is  not  great ;  but, 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  interesting.  A  service  in  honour  of  St.  German 
(mss.  Bodl.  572)  is  the  oldest  extant  liturgical  text  of  the  churches 
of  South  Britain,*and  alludes  to  the  madness  of  the  cruel  and 
ambitious  Guortigern.  In  Wales  proper  we  have  an  early  office 
of  St.  David  preserved  in  Bicemarch's  life,  written  in  a.d.  1090, 
also  two  later  post^ommunion  collects  in  honour  of  St.  Teilo. 
The  Achau  y  Saint  contain  material  for  much  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  letter  of  Aldhelm  to  Geruntius^  in  692  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  bigotry  of  the  priests  of  the  DemetsB, 
who  lived  beyond  the  Bay  of  Severn,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Tonsure  and  Paschal  Cycle.  A  few  legendary  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  some  most  interesting  penitential  Canons  throwing 
much  light  on  the  morality  of  priest  and  people,  must  also 
be  made  mention  of.  Beyond  these,  we  have  few  indications 
of  the  Cymric  religion,  and  therefore  the  hymns  and  poems  in 

^  Oiraldi  Deacnptio  CambrvXy  p.  87. 
'  Migne*a  P<Urologia,  Ixxxix.  90. 
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the  four  ancient  books  are  worthy  of  study  in  this  respect. 
These  divide  themselves  into — {1.)  Poems  purely  religious ;  (2.) 
Secular  poems,  with  a  marked  religious  sentiment  in  them ;  and 
(3.)  Poems  which  contain  scraps  of  Latin,  which  seem  to  have 
been  portions  of  hymns  ^ong  in  church. 

The  mediseval  religion  of  Wales  was  probably  similar  to  that 
of  the  cognate  Kelts  of  Ireland,  with  certain  local  differences. 
The  devotion  to  holy  wdls,  so  popular  in  Ireland,  had  a  noted 
illustration  in  St.  Winifred's^  which  to  this  day  draws  votaries 
to  its  healing  waters.  The  reverence  for  bells  and  baculs,  or 
pastoral  staves,  is  attested  by  Giraldus  (pp.  27,  213),  and  the 
miracles  cited  by  him  are  very  similar  to  those  recorded  in  the 
Hagiology  of  that  country.  The  same  type  of  ascetic  sanctity 
which  marks  the  early  saint  of  Erin  is  found  among  the  Cymry. 
The  development  of  the  enormous  monastic  system,is  indicated  in 
the  accounts  of  some  of  the  institutions,  such  as  Uan  Carvan,  and 
Caer-Wogom.^  The  same  processes  of  alienation  of  Church  lands, 
and  their  conversion  into  lay  inheritances,  which  were  so  frequent 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  took  place  in  Wales,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  law  of  Gavelkind,  which  obtained  in  Wales,  split 
them  up  into  moieties,  and  the  like.  The  marriage  of  the  clergy 
continued  as  a  recognised  institution  till  at  least  A.n.  1200. 
Four  successive  bishops  of  Llandafif  were  married  men,  with 
families.  With  all  this,  there  was  an  eminent  sense  of  the 
supernatural.  The  religious  temper  of  the  people  was  full  of 
reverence.  They  had  the  most  awful  faith  in  the  bivine  interpo- 
sition in  the  affairs  of  life,  but  withal  they  were  liable  to  fiercest 
outbreaks  of  bloodthirsty  passion,  soon  assuaged,  but  very  mad- 
ness while  they  lasted.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  record 
of  vigorous  efforts  at  discipline  over  a  nation  so  constituted, 
often  indeed  taking  the  shape  of  a  vindication  of  the  respect  due 
to  the  Church,  as  where  the  gravamen  of  such  offence  is  con- 
sidered the  perjury  that  has  been  committed  after  swearing 
amity  on  the  sacred  relics. 

Darker  forms  of  a  semi-heathen  cultus  are  not  wanting.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  English  Beformation  was  the  destruction  of 
the  image  of  Darvel  Gratheren.  It  was  brought  to  London,  and 
with  the  chips  Friar  Forest  was  burnt  for  denying  the  King's 
supremacy,  Latimer  preaching  the  condemned  sermon.  A  few 
months  previous  to  this.  Our  Lady's  Taper  at  Cardigan,  which 
was  said  to  have  burnt  nine  years,  and  then  to  have  gone  out 
for  ever  on  account  of  the  perjury  of  some  one  who  had  sworn 
falsely  by  it,  was,  **  on  experiment,  proved  submissive  to  a  last 
conflagration."* 

The  veiy  best  of  these  effusions,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  con- 

^  See  Bees'  Weigh  SainU,  p.  122.       *  Froade's  ffiit,  yoL  iii.  p.  2S7-294. 
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cemed,  are  those  which  express  the  simple  truths  of  religion. 
Meigant's  "  Not  to  call  npon  Gkxl/'  ^  and  *'  Christ  Jesus,  who  art 
in  perfect  possession  of  light/' '  in  the  Bed  Book  of  Heigest, 
contain  admirable  sentiments.  The  obscure  {)oem  of  Taliessin, 
where  he  passes  over  into  a  description  of  the  physical  suffer- 
ings of  our  Lord  in  His  Passion,  is  striking  (p.  556)  : — 

Thooe  that  placed  me  on  the  oroas       Of  the  crown  of  thoma  in  my  head. 

I  knew  when  young.  The  lanoe  was  atmck 

That  drove  me  on  ti^e  tree.  And  my  dde  was  pierced. 

My  head  hung  down.  It  will  be  struck  to  you  also. 

Stretched  were  my  two  feet,  As  your  right  hand  (struck  me). 

So  sad  their  destiny.  To  you  there  wiU  be  no  f  orgirenees. 

Stretched  with  extreme  pain  For  piercing  me  with  spears. 

The  bones  of  my  feet.  And  the  Ruler  we  knew  not 

Stretched  were  my  two  arms,  When  thou  wert  hung. 

Their  burden  will  not  be.  Ruler    of    heayen^   Ruler    of   every 

Stretched  were  my  two  shoulders,  people  ! 

So  diligently  it  was  done.  We  knew  not,  0  Christ  I  that  it  was 

Stretched  were  the  nails,  thou. 

Within  my  heart  If  we  had  known  thee, 

Stretched  was  the  spiking,  Christ,    we    should  have    refrained 

Between  my  two  eyes.  from  thee. 

Thick  are  the  holes 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  distinctly  stated — "  The 
glorious  Grod  sits  on  the  lap  of  Mary  his  counterpart*'  The 
common  theological  formula  is  ''  GUid  the  son  of  Maiy/'  an 
expression  which  is  like  one  in  St.  Jerome,  but  which  probably 
dates  long  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which  produced  a  crop 
of  new  words  and  expressions,  such  as  ^tofitinap.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  M.  Comte,  reasoning  from  such  terms  as  this, 
maintains  that  the  period  in  the  world's  history  when  mono- 
theistic ideas  were  most  prevalent,  was  that  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.'  The  effect  of  the  Incarnation  is  clearly 
stated  in  one  of  the  anonymous  poems  from  the  Black  Book  of 
Caermarthen  (p.  512) : — 

God  delivered  us  when  he  assumed  flesh. 

Man  would  have  heen  lost,  had  He  not  ransomed  him,  according  to 

his  glorious  ordinance. 
From  the  bloody  Cross  came  redemption  to  the  whole  world. 
Christ  the  mighty  Shepherd,  his  merits  never  fail 

Beside  that  of  the  blessed  Yirgin,^  we  find  the  intercession 
of  St.  Michael^  alluded  to.  Tbie  great  European  devotion 
to  bim  came  in  about  a.d.  493,  after  what  was  termed  the 
Apparitio  in  Monte  Gargano.    None  of  the  numerous  local 

1  P.  502.  «  P.  493. 

s  Vide  Comte,  PolUique  Positive,  pp.  428-433.    Paris,  1843.' 

*  P.  508. 

*  See  Rees'  Welah  Saints.    This  is  an  indirect  argument  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  poem.     See  also  Brut  y  Tywysog,  &  717. 
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sacred  peraonages  are  mentioned.  Taliessin's  Elegy  of  the 
Thooaand  Sons,  ^  records  the  number  of  the  saintB  in  scores, 
bat  neither  Teilo  nor  David  nor  any  of  the  historic  saints  are 
mentioned  by  name.  Pnigatory  is  not  referred  to,  and  Ufifem  is 
more  than  once  termed  **  tiie  cold  refuge/'  also,  "  moist  Uffem." 

There  are  many  passages  which  remind  one  of  the  cele- 
brated Lorica  of  St  Patrick,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  the 
saUimity  of  that  remarkable  poem.^ 

A  point  deserving  consideration  is  the  existence  of  certain 
Latin  quotations,  wmch  as  presented  to  us  in  their  present  form, 
are  not  always  amenable  to  the  laws  of  granmiar.    Thus  at  page 

285  :— 

Pater  sorter  ambolo 
Gentifl  toDans  in  adjavando 
Sibilem  signtim 
Aogantes  f  ortium. 

And  further  on  in  the  same  poem : — 

ffie  n«mo  in  por  progenia. 

Elsewhere  there  are  scraps  &om  the  Vulgate,  as  "  a  bimatu 
et  infina,"  brought  in  apparently  without  connexion  with  the 
context  Were  these  sounding  words  in  the  ecclesiastical 
language  introduced  to  cany  awe  into  the  minds  of  his  rude 
hearers  by  the  bard,  or  are  they  in  a  corrupted  form  remains  of 
real  hymns  used  in  the  church  service  ?  In  the  Elegy  of  the 
Thousand  Sons  by  Taliessin,  not  only  do  Latin  phrases  occur, 
but  words  that  seem  mere  doggrel  are  adopted  for  the  sound, 
such  as  Edris,  Ertri,  Kila,  and  Amanion  Amabuti*  Tet  in  the 
same  ])oem  there  is  preserved  what  is  evidently  part  of  a 
Christmas  Prosa  or  Sequence,  following  the  strict  rhythmical 
laws  which  distinguish  that  form  of  religious  poem.  The  actual 
verses  as  they  are  given,  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  known 
to  Mone  or  Neale,  and  it  would  be  very  curious  to  trace  out 
their  paternity. 

These  records  of  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Welsh  are  not  only 
interesting  from  the  points  of  view  just  indicated,  but  they  form 
the  first  links  of  a  cnedn,  the  end  of  which  we  now  hold  in  our 
hands.  The  religion  of  Wales  is  likely  to  be  an  important 
element  in  the  politics  of  the  next  twenty  years.  It  is  here 
that  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  tried  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
ancient  Cymric  Church,  its  marked  Eelticism,  and  its  modifica- 
tion by  tifie  nature  of  those  who  professed  it.    An  interesting 

iP.  546. 

*  Given  in  Todd's  St.  Patrick,  p.  426.  A  ipirited  translation  was  made  by 
the  vnfortiiiiate  James  Qarenoe  Maagan,  PoemM,  p.  413.     New  York,  1869. 
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monograph  might  be  written  upon  its  fortunes.    First  we  have 
an  ancient  national  creed  emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  legend^ 
then  comes  its  gradual  Bomanization,  the  schism  consequent 
thereon,  and  its  final  absorption  into  the  great  Western  polity, 
not  without  the  preservation  of  many  of  its  local  peculiarities. 
Time  passes.    The  influence  of  England,  now  consolidated  under 
Korman  and  Plantagenet,  increases,  and  the  struggle  takes  place 
between  Nationalism  and  the  see  of  Canterbury.      This  also 
ends  in  the  enforcement  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  domination, 
along  with  the  continued  assertion  of  local  peculiarities.    The 
pages  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis^  give  most  graphic  pictures  of  this 
condition  of  things.     The  Welsh  Church  was  under  Canter- 
bury before  the  Welsh  State,  such  as  it  was,  was  imder  England. 
The  prelates  became  Anglicized,  and  the  general  corruption  of 
the  fifteenth  century  tainted  all  ranks  and  conditions.   The  Refor- 
mation found  Wales  ready  to  receive  it.    The  Tudor  Kings  were 
popular  there,  fleniy  vil.  had  given  the  Welsh  a  charter  of  liberty 
and  monarchy,  in  view  of  his  descent  from  Owen  Tudor,  and  his 
son,  in  1536,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  made  a  plenary  incorporation 
of  the  Welsh  with  the  English.     The  Reformation  was  generally 
accepted.     The  Prayer-book  and  Bible  were  immediatdy  trans- 
lated, and  for  a  long  time  "  no  place  has  been  more  exact  in 
keeping  to  the  strict  rubric  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England,  both  as  to  substance  and  form  of  worship."^    The  old 
Cymric  veneration  for  sacred  persons  long  survived.    At  Bangor, 
ninety  years  ago,  wherever  the  Bishop  came,  all  the  people 
knelt  down  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  clergy,  though  wretchedly 
poor,  and  in  many  cases  obliged  to  eke  out  their  scanty  incomes 
by.farming  and  other  labour,  were  respected  in  their  ecclesias- 
tical capacity,  the  sacraments  were  held  in  awe,  and  many  of 
the  old  pre-Beformation  pious  uses  obtained  among  the  peasantry. 
Then  came  the  Wesleyan  movement.    All  Wales  was  stirred 
to  a  man.     The  excitable  people  foimd  here  what  they  wanted 
— a  religion  of  emotion,  without  any  very  severe  claims  by  the 
austere  side  of  Christianity.     The  result  is  that  now  religiously 
Wales  has  become  a  little  Ireland;    the  upper  classes  are 
Anglican,  while  the  whole  heart  of  the  nation  is  Methodistic 
and  Dissenting ;  and  it  requires  no  great  political  foresight  to 
divine,  that  the  problems  in  course  of  settlement  in  Ireland, 
when  applied  eventually  to  England,  will  receive  their  ultimate 
solution  in  a  very  marked  degree  by  the  actual  aspect  of  Cymric 
Christianity,  some  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  whidb  we 
have  thus  traced  in  "  The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales." 

^  "  History  of  Wales,  written  originally  in  Welsh,  by  Caradoo  of  Llancarvan, 
and  newly  augmented  by  W.  Wynne."    Lond.  1677»  p.  32S. 
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The  institutions  and  social  life  of  America  would  appear  in 
some  respects  nnfavourable  to  the  production  of  any  form  of 
literary  activity  in  which  the  imagination  is  principally  con- 
cerned. There  is  a  hardness  and  matter-of-fact  quality  alike 
about  the  types  of  character  and  the  historical  environments 
which  the  Western  Continent  presents  to  the  writer's  study  and 
choice,  while  he  himself  is  open  to  the  same  influences  that 
tend  to  produce  these  general  features  ^i  national  life.  There 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  at  .once  less  favourable  conditions 
for  the  generation  of  the  idealistic  faculty ,^n  the  one  hand,  and 
less  material  for  its  exercise,  jon  the  otiier.  Notwithstanding 
tiiis  twofold  operation  of  the  practical  ^and  materialistic  com- 
plexion of  the  life  of  that  great  nation,  its  literature  is  not  with- 
out examples  of  conspicuous  idealism.  A  country  that  can 
boast  of  three  such  contemporary  authors  as  Emerson  in  Philo- 
sophy, Longfellow  in  Poetiy,  and  Hawthorne  in  Pure  Fiction, 
cannot  be  considered  a  barren  .or  unhopeful  soil  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  richer  fruits  of  the  imagination. 

As  a  literary  artist,  and  in  respect  of  that  characteristic  so 
^fficult  to  analyse  or  define,  but  to  which  common  consent  has 
^Lssigned  the  name  Genius,  it  is  questionable  whether,  among  the 
distinguished  and  lemarkable  men  whom  America  has  produced, 
there  is  any. one  of  higher  rank  than  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — 
if,  indeed,  his  equal  He  has  no  glittering  brilliance  to  arrest 
vulgar  Jiotice,  no  high-pressure  enthusiasm  or  sweeping  passion 
hurrying  away  with  whirlwind-power  great  and  smaU  that  come 
within  its  range,  nor  that  rude  muscular  force  that  compels 
attention  and  ^ften  commands  assent.  He  is  calm,  dreamy, 
subtle,  with  an  imagination  most  penetrating,  a  refined — almost 
a  fastidious  taste ;  and  in  his  hands  the  pen  becomes  a  veiy 
magician's  wand,  ^'  creating,"  as  he  himself  says,  "  tiie  semblance 
of  a  world  out  of  aiiy  matter,  with  the  impalpable  beauty  of  a 
soap-bubble." 

He  is  very  far  horn  being  one  of  Carlyle's  heroes  :  he  is  emi- 
nentiy  the  man  of  contemplation — not  of  action.  His  part  in 
the  drama  of  life — ^if  it  can  be  properly  called  a  part  in  the 
dr$ana  at  all — is  not  on  the  busy  stage,  mingling  in  the  throng 
by  whom  the  movement  is  carried  on  and  the  plot  worked  out ; 
but  aside,  as  a  spectator,  sympathizing  with,  yet  critical  of  all, 
and  recognising  the  hidden  springs  of  the  action  and  the  influ- 
ences, reaching  from  beyond  the  present  and  the  visible,  that 
sway  the  actors,  with  a  far  keener  and  more  comprehensive 
sense  than  any  of  themselves.    It  could  not  be  better  expressed 
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than  in  the  words  of  Miles  Coverdale,  in  reference  to  his  own 
share  of  the  transactions  at  Blithedale : — "  It  resembles  that  of 
the  chorus  in  a  classic  play,  which  seems  to  be  set  aloof  from 
the  possibility  of  personal  concernment,  and  bestows  the  whole 
measure  of  its  hope  or  fear,  its  exultation  or  sorrow,  on  the 
fortunes  of  others,  between  whom  and  itself  this  sympathy  is 
the  only  bond."  He  is  meditative,  sympathetic,  interpretative ; 
too  poised  to  be  decisive ;  with  an  ear  too  justly  open  to  the 
mpltitudinous  voices  within  him,  to  became  the  dear  and  pro- 
nounced organ  and  advocate  of  any  one.  Hence  at  once  a 
certain  suggestiveness  and  reticence,  a  tendency  to  raise  ques- 
tions rather  than  to  settle  them,  and  a  delicacy,  almost  diffi- 
dence of  treatment,  which  by  some  is  felt  to  be  most  insinuating, 
by  others  timid  or  tantalizing.  There  are  dark  and  curious 
chambers  within  his  consciousness,  which  perhaps  a  want  of 
firmness  and  courage,  perhaps  a  wise  humility,  restrains  him 
from  too  rashly  investigating,  but  the  shadowy  forms  of  which 
he  often  finds  a  pleasing  subdued  awe  in  watching  and  pointing 
out  from  a  distance.  He  sees  a  mysteiy  in  every  living  thing, 
— not  merely  the  mystery  which  profounder  science  discovers 
underlying  every  operation  of  Nature,  and  of  which  that  opera- 
tion is  but  the  phenomenal  result  and  expression,  but  a  latent 
mystery  which  manifests  itself  often  with  seeming  caprice,  yet 
ever  nonnally,  finding  its  cause  and  sanction  less  in  physical 
than  in  moral  and  spiritual  forces  and  laws  operating  throu^ 
the  veil  of  sensible  things  that  overlie  them.  Endowed  with  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  wonderftil  complsxity  of  life,  he  sees 
minutely  interlacing  tissues  lost  to  grosser  sense,  and  whidi 
sometimes,  under  unusual  lights,  present  shifting  and  apparently 
unaccountable  hues. 

It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  understand  that,  with  all  his  power, 
he  is  hardly  what  can  be  termed  a  popular  author.  In  the 
present  day,  indeed,  the  popular  taste  has  become  so  vitiated  by 
unhealthy  stimulus  and  coarse  sensational  excitement,  that  any- 
thing so  refined  as  his  flavour  must  be  felt  by  all  who  indiilge 
in  such  debaucheiy  (we  can  use  no  milder  term^  to.  be  cold,  life- 
less, vapid.  He  has  nothing  rough  enough  in  the  grain  to  affect 
senses  so  exhausted  and  debased,  and  if  he  had,  he  is  too  true 
an  Epicurean  to  use  it.  He  is  dainty  in  his  tastes,  and  by  the 
dainty  reculer  alone  will  he  be  relished.  Not  only,  therefore,  in 
these  days  of  demoralizing  fiction  and  over-wrought  incident^ 
will  he  be  generally  found  to  be  too  reflective  and  deficient  in 
exdtement  to  be  attractive;  at  any  time  his  fame  is  not 
likely  to  be  that  of  the  well-thumbed  and  dog-eaxed  page.  Bat 
even  now  he  is,  and  one  day  we  believe  wiU  be  still  more,  gene* 
rally  regarded  by  competent  readers  as  one  of  the  most  refined. 
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tender,  powerfdl,  and  highly  iinaginative  writeis  in  tiie  English 
langoage. 

His  employment  of  that  language  in  perfect  adaptation  to  his 
purpose,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  ohanns  of  this  author. 
We  have  said,  he  is  dainty  in  his  tastes.     In  nothing  is  he  more 
dainty  than  in  his  use  of  words.    He  is  a  puiist  in  style.    It 
may,  perhaps,  be  possible  that  scrutinizing  eyes  may  detect 
here  and  there  an  expression  that  serves  to  mark  his  nationality. 
But  his  Yocabulaiy  is  singularly  choice  and  appropriate,  and  his 
style  is  a  model  of  elegance.    It  is  free  from  exaggeration  or 
straining,  and  if  it  is  generally  unimpassioned,  it  is  still  more 
devoid  of  stiffiiess  and  dry  ungeniality.    It  flows  in  a  placid, 
gentle  rill,  always  sweet  and  pellucid ;  sometimes  in  its  clears 
ness  and  purity,  in  its  imobtrusive  operation  and  quiet  move- 
ment, it  may  rather  be  said  to  distil  over  upon  its  subject,  and 
there  to  ciystaUize  with  curious  refracting  power,  which  reveals 
the  image  undimmed,  but  deflected  from  the  direct  line  of 
vision.    Optics  supplies  a  parallel  to  another  of  its  qualities. 
It  often  acts  like  a  reversed  telescope,  throwing  objects  back 
into  the  distance,  and  imparting  to  them  a  fineness  and  delicacy 
and  faxry-like  aspect,  so  true  and  life-like  that  in  no  particuliur 
can  they  be  found  to  differ  from  the  realities  seen  when  the 
glass  is  withdrawn,  and  yet  with  a  subtle  etiiereal  character  and 
air  of  unreality.    It  is  a  style  admirably  adapted  to  lus  genius 
and  proclivities,  and  seems  with  snake^like  ease  and  grace  to 
curve  itself  round  the  quaintest  forms,  and  to  insinuate  itself 
into  the  most  tortuous  convolutions  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
So  far  as  mere  language  is  concerned,  there  are  few  writers  that 
can  produce  effects  of  awe  and  terror  and  weird-like  mystery 
with  so  simple  means.    He  builds  his  magic  edifice  with  small 
and  plain  materials,  but  disposed  with  such  cimning  art,  that 
others  more  imposing  and  gorgeous  would  be  felt  to  be  vulgar 
and  ostentatious  in  comparison. 

There  are,  however,  many  minds,  deeply  thoughtful  and  full 
of  generous  sympathy,  who  find  in  his  works  neither  the  charm 
nor  the  high  tone  we  would  ascribe  to  them.  His  immense 
power — and  that  always  exercised  in  the  most  temperate  and 
unstrained  manner— can  hardly,  we  think,  be  denied ;  but  he 
manifests  a  fondness  for  dealing  with  sides  of  our  nature  where 
assuredly  the  strength  and  cheerfulness  of  humanity  do  not  lie, 
which  l^  some  is  felt  to  be  morbid.  And  we  would  admit  at 
onoe  that  he  often  chooses  subjects  that  are  dangerous  themes, 
and  unfolds  with  curious  scrutiny  the  working  of  emotions,  the 
treatment  of  which  in  almost  any  other  hands  than  his  would 
degenerate  into  sickly  sentimentalism  or  repulsive  ugliness. 
In  truth,  he  not  only  shows  a  certain  preference  for  handling 
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such  subjects,  he  sometimes  almost  seems  to  play  with  them. 
He  turns  them  over  and  over  as  if  loath  to  dismiss  them  or  to 
leave  a  single  point  unexamined ;  he  never  wearies  tiying  on 
them  the  effects  of  various  positions  and  points  of  view.  But 
we  maintain  that  his  apparent  toying  with  such  topics  is  only 
apparent.  It  is  the  mode  jii  which  minds  like  his  question  and 
investigate,  and  the  more  ^cautious  and  thorough  the  research 
the  more  protracted  the  seeming  dalliance.  It  is,  in  fact,  after 
a  certain  fashion,  an  application  to  Ethics  of  the  Baconian  experi- 
mental method  of  inquiry.  He  does  not  reason  out  his  ques- 
tions :  he  verifies  them ;  and  the  experimental  survey  must  be 
thorough  and  exbaiistiye  to  secure  the  inclusion  x)f  all  possible 
contingencies.  Moral  and  p^chological  pisoblems  which  by  the 
abstract  thinker  would  be  ajialysed  and  acutely  discussed,  are 
by  ^}m — we  shall  not  say  ^olv^d,  for  positive  solution  is  what 
he  rarely  ventures  to  commit  himself  tor— but,  in  anatomical 
phrase,  demonstrated,  by  exhibiting  the  bearings,  the  workings, 
and  consequences  of  the  data,  in  .concrete  and  living  forms  in 
many  and  various  aspects.  £riven  combinations  of  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  are  not  judged  of  speculatively.  He  reduces 
them  to  experiment  and  illustration.  He  embodies  them  in  the 
creatures  of  his  imagination,  in  their  character  and  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  unerring  sympathy  and  instinct  of  genius 
he  inspires  them  with  life  and  evolves  the  results,  leaving  these 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

That  in  the  prosecution  of  such  experimental  Ethics  throng 
the  instrumentality  of  the  imagination,  he  evinces  somewhat  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  a  casuist,  must  perhaps  be  granted,  in  the 
sense  that  he  generally  selects  cases  which  are  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  daily  life,  which  are  delicate,  fine,  and  intricate  in  the 
complexity  and  often  in  the  contradictoriness  of  their  elements, 
and  which  cannot  be  decided- — ^which  he  at  least  is  too  judicial, 
too  conscientious  to  decide — in  the  rough  and  ready  style,  and  by 
the  sound,  but  not  always  nicely  discriminating  rules  that  pre- 
vail with  salutary  result  in  practical  and  busy  life.  The  ques- 
tions he  raises  are  for  the  most  part  too  complicated  and 
difficult  to  be  dealt  with  by  so  coarse  though  effective  an  instru- 
ment as  the  so-called  strong  common  sense  of  the  upright  man 
of  the  world.  Such  a  man  would  misjudge  them,  or  if  his  con- 
clusions were  right,  they  would  be  so  on  false  premisses,  and 
irrespective  of  considerations  that  ought  to  obtain  recognition* 
Hawthorne  rests  satisfied  with  no  such  haphazard  and  superficial 
treatment.  He  manipulates  his  combinations  with  the  utmost 
care  and  precision,  to  make  sure  the  good  there  is  may  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  or  to  impress  on  us  with  haunting  iteration  the 
baneful  effects  on  it  of  that  with  which  it  is  associated. 
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An  evidence  of  the  general  healthiness  of  his  nature  may  be 
found  in  the  scenes  of  sweet  innocence  and  natural  simplicity 
that  abound  in  his  works.  The  freshness  of  childhood  and 
pictures  of  genial  life  and  natural  beauty  have  a  charm  for  him, 
not  less  than  the  most  intricate  and  complex  tissue  of  strange 
and  conflicting  elements.  Every  reader  must  remember  ''  The 
Old  Manse/'  with  its  rich  orchard,  bounded  by  the  sluggish 
waters  of  tiie  Concord ;  its  cobwebby  library ;  the  fishing  ex- 
cursion with  EUeiy  Channing ;  the  peaceful  rest  of  its  "  near 
retirement  and  accessible  seclusion ;"  its  gentle  joys  ''  in  those 
genial  days  of  autumn,  when  Mother  Nature,  having  perfected 
her  harvests  and  accomplished  every  needfcd  thing  that  was 
given  her  to  do,  overflows  with  a  blessed  superfluity  of  love, 
and  has  leisure  to  caress  her  children."  How  fresh  and  touch- 
ing in  its  extreme  simplicity,  mixed  with  one  or  two  touches  of 
quiet  humour,  and  rcdieved  here  and  there  at  the  close  of  a 
paragraph  by  a  sudden  turn  of  pleasantly  quaint  moralizing,  is 
"  Little  Annie's  Eamble."  What  a  genuine  eye  for,  and  un- 
affected love  of,  what  is  purest,  fairest  in  human  nature,  it 
reveals !  How  charming  a  half-dozen  pages  I  and  all  about  the 
the  commonest  objects, — some  would  say,  the  veriest  trifles  of 
daily  life.  Little  Pearl  in  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in  one  of  her 
more  natural  moods,  playing  by  the  sea-shore,  while  her  mother 
converses  with  her  outraged  husband,  is  hardly  less  beautiful, 
if,  in  its  connexion  and  collateral  bearings,  not  quite  so  simple 
a  picture  of  childhood : — 

'^  At  first,  as  already  told,  she  had  flirted  fancifully  with  her  own 
image  in  a  pool  of  water,  beckoning  the  phantom  forth,  and — as  it 
declined  to  venture — seeking  a  passage  for  herself  into  its  sphere 
of  impalpable  earth  and  unattainable  sky.  Soon  finding,  however, 
that  either  she  or  the  image  was  unreal,  she  turned  elsewhere  for 
better  pastime.  She  made  little  boats  out  of  birch-bark,  and  freighted 
them  with  snail-shells,  and  sent  out  more  ventures  on  the  mighty  deep 
than  any  merchant  in  New  England;  but  the  larger  part  of  them 
foundered  near  the  shore.  She  seized  a  live  horse-shoe  by  the  tail, 
and  made  prize  of  several  five-fingers,  and  laid  out  a  jellj-fish  to  melt 
in  the  warm  si^n.  Then  she  took  up  the  white  foam,  that  streaked 
the  line  of  the  advancing  tide,  and  threw  it  upon  the  breeze,  scamper- 
ing after  it,  with  winged  footsteps,  to  oatch  the  great  snow-flakes  ere 
they  fell.  Perceiving  a  flock  of  beach-birds,  that  fed  and  fiuttered  along 
the  shore,  the  naughty  child  picked  up  her  apron  full  of  pebbles,  and, 
ereeping  firom  rock  to  rock  after  these  small  sea-fowl,  displayed  remark- 
able dexterity  in  pelting  them.  One  little  grey  bird,  with  a  white 
breast,  Pearl  was  almost  sure  had  been  hit  by  a  pebble,  and  fiuttered 
away  with  a  broken  wing.  But  then  the  elf-child  sighed,  and  gave 
up  her  sport,  because  it  grieved  her  to  have  done  harm  to  a  little 
being  that  was  as  wild  as  the  sea-breeze,  or  as  wild  as  Pearl  herself. 
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"  Her  final  employment  was  to  gather  sea-weed  of  varions  kinds, 
and  make  herself  a  scarf  or  mantle,  and  a  head-dress,  and  thus  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  little  mermaid.  She  inherited  her  mother's  gift  for 
devising  drapery  and  costume.  As  the  last  touch  to  her  mermaid's  garb, 
Pearl  took  some  eel-grass,  and  imitated,  as  best  she  could,  on  her  own 
bosom,  the  decoration  with  which  she  was  so  familiar  on  her  mother's, 
a  letter — the  letter  A — ^but  freshly  green  instead  of  scarlet  I  The 
child  bent  her  chin  upon  her  breast,  and  contemplated  this  device 
with  strange  interest,  even  as  if  the  one  only  thing  for  which  she  had 
been  sent  into  the  world  was  to  make  out  its  hidden  import." 

The  heart  that  so  sings  in  harmony  with  childhood's  sweetest 
music  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  choosing  and  enjoyini?  the 
delineation  of  hoLr  or  evil  for  ito  own  sake  Even  4  Wtales 
of  darker  shade  and  lurid  light,  these  qualities  are  relieved,  and 
their  real  character  attested,  by  the  bright  sunshine  and  winning 
beauty  that  foim  the  broader  features  of  the  picture.  In  this 
Ues  the  contrast  and  moral  superiority  of  his  tales,  even  of  most 
thrilling  awe,  to  those  of  his  wild,  erratic  countiyman,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  whose  productions  derive  their  chief  fascination 
from  the  depth  of  unredeemed  and  unnatural  horror  they 
reveal.  It  may  be,  that  what  is  strange  and  unusual  in 
humanity  has  for  Hawthorne  rather  more  than  a  due  share 
01  attractiveness,  but  he  never  chooses  evil  for  his  study  from 
a  love  of  it ;  and  delicate  themes  he  always  treats  with  the 
utmost  delicacy.  Nothing  coddd  exceed  the  purity,  tenderness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  harrowing  truthfulness,  with  which  the 
sin  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  and  ite  fruits  are  portrayed.  We 
regret  we  can  extract  no  passage  for  illustration.  Quotation 
here  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  a  delicacy,  not  of  any  one  scene,  but 
pervading  the  entire  stoiy,  with  a  sustained  tone  that  could  be 
achieved  only  by  a  mind  in  which  the  highest  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing is  native  and  inherent.  Veiy  difiTerent  results  would  such 
materials  have  yielded  in  the  hands  of  a  Greorge  Sand,  or  of  a 
Victor  Hugo.  Even  in  those  of  not  a  few  of  our  popular  English 
novelists  we  should  have  seen  over  all  "  the  trail  of  the  serpent." 
It  may  be  that  Hawthorne  exhibits  too  great  a  predilection  for 
what  may  be  considered  curious  experiments  in  the  Chemistry 
of  Ethics ;  but  if  he  deals  with  poisons,  it  is  to  make  their  real 
nature  and  eflPects  known,  even  when  they  mingle  with  fair  and 
good  things, — never  to  trifle  with  and  di%uise  them. 

To  the  general  soundness  as  well  as  fineness  of  moral  feeling 
and  judgment  displayed  in  his  works,  we  must  admit,  at  leasts 
one  grave  exception.  His  Life  of  Pierce  might  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed of  as  an  ephemeral  production,  which,  if  it  served  its 
more  immediate  purpose,  was  never  meant  to  do  more ;  as  un- 
worthy, it  may  be,  of  his  reputation  and  powers,  but  never  put 
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forth  with  the  intention  or  hope  of  its  surviving  its  temporary 
aims^  and  therefore  to  count  for  nothing  in  an  estimate  of  his 
literary  capacity  and  character.  Were  it  merely  worthless,  this 
course  might  be  followed.  It  were  hard  could  one  not  help  his 
friend  to  the  Presidency  by  an  electioneering  pamphlet,  without 
it  being  subjected  to  the  same  criticism  as  his  more  earnest  and 
professedly  artistic  works.  Such  plea  may  be  sustained  for  an 
innocent  squib  orjeu  cC esprit.  But  how  slight  soever  its  pro- 
portions, how  occasional  soever  its  ostensible  purpose,  lus  Life 
of  Pierce  seeks  to  achieve  that  purpose  by  a  treatment,  neither 
apparently  frivolous  nor  uncandid,  of  a  question  of  the  deepest 
import ;  and  it  would  seem  difficult  to  escape  the  dilemma,  that 
either  the  opinions  it  sets  forth  are  seriously  entertained  and 
advocated  by  the  author,  or  the  success  of  General  Pierce  was 
more  t6  him  than  truth  or  falsehood  in  regard  to  a  question  as 
sacred  as  it  is  momentous.  When  General  Pierce  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  repeal  or  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  the  question  of  the  day. 
Pierce  was  a  decla^d  pro-slavery  man ;  and  it  is  with  extreme 
pain  that  we  find  Hawthorne  advocating  his  claims  as  those  of 
a  "  man  who  dared  to  love  that  great  and  grand  reality — his 
whole  united  native  country — ^better  than  the  mistiness  of  a 
philanthropic  theory."  Still  we  are  reluctant  to  allow  ourselves 
to  think  that  he  was,  in  defiance  of  nobler  convictions,  basely 
prostituting  his  pen  for  electioneering  purposes.  We  are  rather 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  distrusted  the  wisdom  and  ability  as 
weU  as  the  moderation  of  the  extreme  Abolition  party, — that  he 
doubted  whether  violent  effort  to  achieve  promptly  great  social 
changes  might  not  result  in  worse  disaster.  The  gi'adual  pro- 
gress, the  natural  growth  of  the  body  social  and  politic,  was  one 
of  the  soimdest  lessons  our  own  great  statesman  Burke  taught. 
It  may  be  easy  for  us  now,  with  the  result  so  far  accomplished, 
to  read  the  past  in  a  different  light.  But  we  should  not  forget 
how  little,  at  one  stage  of  the  great  struggle,  many  even  of  the 
most  generous  and  philanthropic  among  ourselves  sympathized 
with  or  had  faith  in  the  professions  or  the  cause  of  the  North. 
The  heroic  is  bom  of  intensity  rather  than  of  breadth  and  com- 
prehension, and  a  man  may  see  things  on  too  many  sides,  unless 
he  sees  them  all  fully  and  in  their  just  relations.  With  limited 
facTdtiea  activity  may  be  paralysed  by  increased  knowledge  and 
breadth  of  view, — not  by  the  calls  to  action  appearing  less,  but 
by  the  objections  to  any  particular  action  appearing  greater. 
Some  spirits  are — 

"  framed 
Too  subtly  pondering  for  mastery," 

or,  indeed,  for  any  independent  action  at  all.    The  following 
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reads  less  like  a  wise  and  humble  distrust  of  human  foresight 
and  scheming,  than  a  renunciation  of  enlightened  moral  agency 
and  of  bee  himicm  aim  and  effort, — less  like  a  submission  to 
Providence  than  an  acquiescence  in  Fate : — 

"  One  view,  and  probably  a  wise  one,  looks  upon  slavery  as  one  of 
those  evils  which  Divine  Providence  does  not  leave  to  be  remedied  by 
human  contrivances,  but  which,  in  its  own  good  time,  by  some  means 
impossible  to  be  anticipated,  but  by  the  simplest  and  easiest  operation, 
when  all  its  uses  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  shall  vanish  like  a  dream. 
There  is  no  instance  in  all  history  of  the  human  will  and  intellect  hav- 
ing  perfected  any  great  moral  reform  by  methods  which  it  adapted  to 
that  end ;  but  the  progress  of  the  world  at  every  step  leaves  some  evil 
or  wrong  on  the  path  behind  it,  which  the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  their 
own  set  purpose,  could  never  have  found  the  way  to  rectify."  ^ 

While,  however,  we  recognise  a  source  of  weakness  and  timi- 
dity in  this  scrupulous  anxiety  to  discriminate  and  to  balance, 
a  shrinking  from  responsibility  that  tends  to  issue  in  a  system 
almost  of  indifferentism,  in  foigetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  laissez-faire  decision  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of 
one  of  interference,  it  is  well  that  we  should  not  confound  this 
with  deliberate  pandering  of  clear  and  honest  convictions  to 
lower  motives. 

An  inclination  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  the  world  and  human 
affairs  crops  out  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  and  perhaps  it 
might  form  an  interesting  question  how  far  this  tendency  may 
be  due  to  his  training  in  a  school  of  mystic  idealism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  his  experience  of  an  attempt  to  realize  a  specious 
but  imsound  communism  and  social  scheme  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  universe  in  general,  on  the  other.  It  were  assuredly 
unjust  to  assume  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  any  of  his 
characters, — even  those  that  by  any  preference  or  general  ap- 
proval or  other  token  seem  to  lie  nearest  the  personality  of  the 
author, — represent  the  author's  own  sentiments ;  and  full  ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  the  &ct,  that  in  what  we  now  quote, 
the  speaker  is  represented  as  undeigoing  a  process  of  gradual  but 
thorough  deterioration  alike  morally  and  intellectually.  3till,  as 
that  speaker  is  also  portrayed  as  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and 
self-reliance,  and  therefore  presents  no  special  appropriateness 
— at  least  no  clear  call  or  apology — ^for  such  views  as  he  is  made 
to  utter,  the  expression  of  opinion,  especially  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  deliverance  above  given  by  the  author  in  propria 
persona,  is  not  without  significance — 

"  '  Peace,  Hester,  peace  1'  replied  the  old  man,  with  gloomy  stern- 
ness,— '  it  is  not  granted  me  to  pardon.  I  have  no  such  power  as  thou 
tellest  me  of.     My  old  faith,  long  forgotten,  comes  back  to  me,  and 

^  Lifi  ofFrankUn  Pierce,  pp.  113,  114. 
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explains  aU  that  we  do,  and  all  we  suffer.  By  thy  first  step  awry,  thou 
didst  plant  the  germ  of  evil ;  but  since  that  moment  it  has  all  been  a 
dark  necessity.  Ye  that  have  wronged  me  are  not  sinful,  save  in 
a  kind  of  typical  illnsion ;  neither  am  I  fiend-like,  who  have  snatched 
a  fiend's  office  from  his  hands.  It  is  onr  fate.  Let  the  black  flower 
blossom  as  it  may  1  Now  go  thy  ways,  and  deal  as  thon  wilt  with 
yonder  man.'"  * 

So  again  in  that  terrible  interview  by  the  brook-side  in  the 
forest,  when  Hester  Piynne,  in  obedience  to  the  requirement  of 
her  child,  again  fastens  on  her  breast  the  stigma  of  her  sin  and 
shame,  with  the  removal  of  which  she  had  felt  as  if  the  burden 
of  her  life  and  its  anguish  had  departed  from  her  spirit,  we 
read: — 

''  Hopefully,  but  a  moment  ago,  as  Hester  had  spoken  of  drowning 
it  in  the  deep  sea,  there  was  a  sense  of  inevitable  doom  upon  her,  as 
she  thus  received  back  this  deadly  symbol  from  the  hand  of  fate.  She 
had  flung  it  into  infinite  space  I  She  had  drawn  an  hour's  free  breath  1 
and  here  again  was  the  scarlet  misery  glittering  on  the  old  spot  I  So 
it  ever  is,  whether  thus  typified  or  no,  that  an  evil  deed  invests  itself 
with  the  character  of  doom."  * 

A  reflection  made  by  the  author  in  his  own  name  at  the  end 
of  Tfie  Scarlet  Letter,  in  taking  leave  of  two  of  the  principal 
characters,  afiTords  less  doubtful  evidence  of  the  transcendental 
influence  of  Emerson.  As  usual,  his  strongly  undogmatic  ten- 
dency restrains  him  from  any  positive  assertion ;  but  the  nega- 
tion of  any  fundamental  and  ineradicable  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  is  more  than  nibbled  at : — 

''  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  change  which  took  place, 
ahnost  immediately  after  Mr.  Dimmesdale's  death,  in  the  appearance 
and  demeanour  of  the  old  man  known  as  Boger  Chillingworth.  All  his 
strength  and  energy — all  his  vital  and  intellectual  force — seemed  at 
once  to  desert  him  ;  insomuch  that  he  positively  withered  up,  shrivelled 
away,  and  almost  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  like  an  uprooted  weed 
that  lies  wilting  in  the  sun.  This  unhappy  man  had  made  the  very 
principle  of  his  life  to  consist  in  the  pursuit  and  systematic  exercise  of 
revenge ;  and  when  by  its  completest  triumph  and  consummation,  that 
evil  principle  was  left  with  no  further  material  to  support  it,  when,  in 
short,  there  was  no  more  Devil's  work  on  earth  for  him  to  do,  it  only 
remained  for  the  unhumanized  mortal  to  betake  himself  whither  Ids 
Master  would  find  him  tasks  enough,  and  pay  him  his  wages  duly. 
But  to  all  these  shadowy  beings,  so  long  our  near  acquaintances, — 
as  well  Roger  Ghillingworth  as  his  companions, — we  would  fain  be 
meroifuL  It  is  a  curious  subject  of  observation  and  inquiry,  whether 
hatred  and  love  be  not  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  Each  in  its  utmost 
development  supposes  a  high  degree  of  intimacy  and  heart-knowledge; 
each  renders  one  individual  dependent  for  the  food  of  his  affections 
and  spiritual  life  upon  another ;  each  leaves  the  passionate  lover,  or 

1  The  SearUt  LeUer,  p.  161.  •  Ibid.  p.  198. 
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the  no  less  passionate  hater,  forlorn  and  desolate  by  the  withdrawal  of 
his  subject.  Philosophically  considered,  therefore,  the  two  passions 
seem  essentially  the  same,  except  that  one  happens  to  be  seen  in  a 
celestial  radiance,  and  the  other  in  a  dusky  and  lurid  glow.  In  the 
spiritual  world,  the  old  physician  and  the  minister— mutual  victims  as 
they  have  been — ^may  unawares  have  found  their  earthly  stock  of  hatred 
and  antipathy  transmuted  into  golden  love.''  ^ 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  his  writings,  as  aiming  before  all 
else  to  be  an  embodiment  of  the  operation  and  results  of 
strange,  involved,  and  conflicting  combinations  of  moral  and 
spiritual  data,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  very  sparing  use  he 
makes  of  eventful  incident.    Perhaps  no  novelist  so  little  de- 
pends on  plot,  or  on  the  interest  of  outward  circumstance.     If 
the  crucial  merit  of  such  a  form  of  literaiy  composition  be,  as 
some  are  disposed  to  hold,  the  continuous  movement  of  a  well- 
told  story,  few  claims  can  be  made  in  his  favour.     There  is  no 
romantic  adventure ;  no  gathering  compUcations  disentangled  by 
sudden  undreamt-of  disclosures ;  no  development  of  events  in 
strict  causal  sequence,  leading  ultimately  to  startling  unsus- 
pected results,  not  even  stirring  movement  of  life.    No  more 
striking  instance  could  be  found  of  how  little  he  depends  on  the 
interest  of  suspense,  of  doubt  to  be  solved,  of  difficulty  to  be 
overcome,  than  is  presented  in  the  chapter  of  TransformcUion 
entitled  "  The  Spectre  of  the  Catacomb."    The  separation  of  one 
from  the  other  members  of  a  party  visiting  the  Catacombs  of 
Bome  would  seem  to  afford  an  occasion  for  a  most  natiiral, 
almost  unavoidable  scene  of  high-pitched  interest  and  excite- 
ment.  The  reality  of  the  danger ;  its  magnitude  and  horror ;  the 
confusion  of  the  searchers,  themselves  ignorant  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  each  in  imminent  risk  of  being  lost  in  the  gloom  and  en- 
ravelment  of  the  intersecting  narrow  passages ;  their  proneness 
to  rush  hither  and  thither  without  plan ;  their  eagerness  and 
anxiety  only  multiplying  the  difficulties  and  the  hazard ;  their 
hasty  movements,  now  extinguishing  their  tapers,  now  carrying 
them  past  marks  that  are  important  for  retracing  their  own 
steps ;  their  flashing  hopes  and  crushing  disappointments ; — all 
the  detaUs  of  such  an  event  are  what  many  writers  of  fiction 
would  make  a  considerable  digression  to  introduce — what  hardly 
one  would  spurn.    Yet  Hawthorne,  when  Miriam  is  separated 
from  her  companions  in  the  dismal  corridors  of  St.  Calixtus,  after 
mentiomng  that  the  guide  assured  them  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  rendering  assistance  unless  by  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  quietly  disposes  of  the  crisis  in  a  sentence : — 
"  Accordingly  they  all  b^an  to  shriek,  halloo  and  bellow,  with 
the  utmost  force  of  their  lungs.    And,  not  to  prolong  the 
reader's  suspense  (for  we  do  not  particularly  seek  to  interest 

^  The  Scarlet  Letter,  pp.  24S,  249. 
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him  in  this  scene,  telling  it  only  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
strange  entanglement  which  followed),  they  soon  heard  a  re- 
sponsiye  call  in  a  female  voice."  He  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
development  of  the  results  on  the  inner  life  of  such  events  as 
are  narrated — or  implied ;  for  often  the  event  is  already  past,  and 
only  inferred,  or  its  circumstantial  details,  and  not  unf requently 
its  actual  nature  left  vague  and  undefined.  Sometimes  even — 
so  little  is  made  of  mere  outward  actualities — a  suggestion  is 
offered  of  several  possible  cases,  and  the  reader  invited  to  make 
his  choice.  The  actual  facts  of  outward  life,  considered  merely 
as  facts,  are  held  quite  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
influences  with  which  they  are  charged ;  and  these  he  sets  forth 
with  a  patient  minuteness  and  lingering  scrutiny  as  if  he  sus- 
pected they  might  yet  present  some  new  aspect,  or  were  afraid 
to  close  the  record  uncompleted. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  we  would  imply 
that  he  is  to  be  described  as  an  ideal  portrait-painter.  He  does 
not,  like  Thackeray,  sketch  so  many  representative  characters, 
illustrative  at  once  of  the  specialties  of  the  age  and  of  the 
general  human  types  to  which  they  belong,  and  connect  them 
by  a  narrative  so  slight,  a  train  of  events  so  uneventful,  that 
the  stoiy  seems  little  else  than  a  thread  to  string  such  picture- 
beads  on.  He  neither  gives  a  detailed  and  many-sided  por- 
traiture, setting  forth,  as  fully  as  that  may  be  done,  the  complete 
individuality ;  nor,  as  is  more  the  special  power  and  practice 
of  the  great  satirist  we  have  named,  a  representation  of  one  or 
two  broad  and  distinctive  traits,  that  form,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
note to  the  character, — ^a  dominating  phase  that  gives  tone  and 
colour  to  all  the  rest,  but  stiU  a  partial  and  one-sided  view, 
which,  as  it  L9  left  to  stand  for  the  whole,  is  in  truth  but  a 
caricature.  His  forte  rather  is  to  delineate  the  most  opposing 
and  contradictory  sides  of  a  man,  in  all  their  contrasting 
struggling  action  and  reaction.  He  displays,  with  the  skill, 
and  almost  with  the  coolness,  of  an  anatomist,  the  most  intri- 
cate and  conflicting  passions  and  tendencies,  as  these  are  called 
forth  by  some  critical  event  and  its  consequences.  The  char- 
acters presented  to  us  by  most  of  the  novelists  who  aim  chiefly 
at  portraiture  are  for  the  most  part  stereotyped.  They  are 
shown  in  numerous  combinations  and  surroundings,  both  to 
impress  the  leading  qualities  on  the  reader's  attention,  and  to 
exhibit  these  qualities  forcibly  and  fully  in  varied  manifesta- 
tion. But  they  are  always  the  same;  the  qucdity  may  be 
displayed  imder  altered  circumstances,  and  again  with  more 
ramified  operation,  but  is  in  itself  to  the  end  unmodified,  and 
the  closing  manifestation,  so  far  as  it  forms  an  element  of  the 
portrait,  might  as  well  have  been  the  first.  There  is  no  pro- 
gress, no  grQwth.    The  task  Hawthorne  selects  for  himself  is 
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rather  the  development  of  the  effects  on  character  of  some  great 
absorbing  interest.  Not  only  does  he  subordinate  the  external 
conditions  to  the  inner  movements  of  life,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out ;  he  represents  the  play  of  the  mental  mechanism 
less  in  the  typal  forms  of  definite  classes,  epochs,  and  localities, 
than  in  peculiar  and  strongly  individualized  cases  unfolding 
under  the  influence  of  special,  and  often  critical  circumstances. 

An  effect  of  those  characteristics  of  his  productions  to  which 
we  have  been  referring,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  scene 
from  the  atmosphere  of  actual  life.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
pervading  and  conspicuous  qualities  of  his  works  is  their 
highly  ideal  character.  They  are  rightly  named  "  Eomances."* 
His  personages  do  not  generally  come  before  us  with  that 
force  and  air  of  actuality  that  form  the  charm  of  our  more 
realistic  writers  of  fiction.  They  and  their  doings  are  shadowy, 
remote,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  habitual  experience.  Tet  sJl 
is  felt  to  be  profoimdly  true, — not  only  what  might  be,  but 
what  in  its  essential  nature  is,  within  the  heart  and  conscience. 
The  embodying  forms  may  be  intangible  shades,  phantasmagoria, 
but  the  inner  life  they  express  finds  within  us  the  unhesitating 
responsive  recognition  of  kindred.  They  are  veritable  human 
soids,  though  dwelling  in  a  far-off  world  of  cloud>land  and 
moonshine. 

With  all  this  strongly  ideal  character  consists  a  power,  not 
imfrequently  exercised,  of  most  faithful  and  minute  realistic 
painting.  For  example,  the  delightful  picture  of  the  old 
"  Custom  House "  at  Salem,  which  introduces  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  How  vividly  reproduced  are  the  old  inspector  and 
collector  I  One  cannot  r^Eul  it  without  being  affected  by  the 
sleepy,  gossiping,  superannuated  character  of  the  whole  place. 
The  veiy  atmosphere  seems  somniferous.  Or,  again,  in  the 
chapter  of  Trarieformation  entitled  "  Scenes  by  the  Way,"  his 
exquisite  description  of  rural  scenes  and  manners  in  Tuscany, 
and  of  the  villages  and  small  ancient  walled  towns  of  northern 
Italy.  Still,  even  his  most  telling  and  minutely  detailed  pic- 
tures of  real  life,  with  the  truthfulness  of  a  photograph,  and 
the  life-likeness  of  a  portrait,  are  seen,  as  it  were,  through  an 
ideal  atmosphere.  He  sees  everything  through  the  halo  of  a 
poetic  medium.  All  is  real,  but  it  is  an  old-world  realness, 
quaint  and  mellow  with  age.  The  present  is  too  hard,  rigid, 
and  unplastic  for  him.  True  American  as  he  is,  he  finds  him- 
self straightened  and  out  of  his  element  amid  the  newness, 
the  clearness  of  outline,  the  resistance  to  the  modifying  and 
moulding  power  of  the  imagination,  of  everything  in  the  New 
World.  There  is  no  hoaiy  tradition,  no  twilight  history,  no 
fabled  antiquity,  nothing  picturesque  or  romantic.    He  has  no 
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play  for  his  peculiar  power.  We  trace  this  in  his  choice  of 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  He  has 
a  predilection  for  the  farthest  back  times  of  New  England  life, 
the  days  of  the  Puritans,  of  trial  for  witchcraft ;  for  old  nooks 
crumbly  and  moss-grown,  rusty  parchments,  a  mouldering  rag 
with  traces  of  embroidery,  of  which  "  the  stitch  gives  evidence 
of  a  now  foi^tten  art,  not  to  be  recovered  even  by  the  process 
of  picking  out  the  threads ;"  for  relics  of  a  bygone  age,  anti- 
quated habits,  old-fashioned  styles  of  character  and  modes  of 
Ltight  and  feeling.  He  ofte/er  than  once  openly  complains 
of  the  stem  mflexibility  of  modem  realities  and  American 
civilisation : — 

'^  In  the  old  countries  with  which  fiction  has  long  been  conversant, 
a  certain  conventional  privilege  seems  to  be  awarded  to  the  romancer ; 
his  work  is  not  put  exactly  side  by  side  with  nature ;  and  he  is  allowed 
a  license  with  regard  to  everj-day  probability,  in  view  of  the  improved 
effects  which  he  is  bound  to  produce  thereby.  Among  ourselves,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  as  yet  no  Fairy  Land  so  like  the  real  world  that, 
in  a  suitable  remoteness,  one  cannot  well  tell  the  difference,  but  with 
an  atmosphere  of  strange  enchantment,  beheld  through  which,  the 
inhabitants  have  a  propriety  of  their  own.  This  atmosphere  is  what 
the  American  romancer  wants.  In  its  absence,  the  beings  of  imagina- 
tion are  compelled  to  show  themselves  in  the  same  category  as  actually 
living  mortaJs, — ^a  necessity  that  generally  renders  the  paint  and 
pasteboard  of  their  composition  but  too  painfully  discernible." 

In  reference  to  the  locality  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  he 
says  in  the  preface  to  Trans/ornuition, : — 

"  Italy,  as  the  site  of  his  romance,  was  chiefly  valuable  to  the  author 
as  affording  him  a  sort  of  poetic  or  fairy  precinct,  where  actualities 
would  not  he  so  terribly  insisted  upon  as  they  are,  and  must  needs  be, 
in  America.  No  author,  without  a  trial,  can  conceive  of  the  difficulty 
of  writing  a  romance  about  a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow,  no 
antiquity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor  any- 
thing but  a  commonplace  prosperity,  in  broad  and  simple  daylight,  as 
is  happily  the  case  with  my  dear  native  land.  It  will  be  very  long,  I 
trust,  before  romance-writers  may  find  congenial  and  easily-handled 
themes  either  in  the  annals  of  our  stalwart  repubUo,  or  in  any  charao- 
teristio  and  probable  events  of  our  individual  Uves.  Bomance  and 
poetry,  ivy,  lichens,  and  wall-flowers,  need  ruin  to  make  them  grow." 

The  absence  of  hard  outline  and  broad  light  is  especially  de- 
manded by  another  well-marked  tendency  of  our  author's  mind, 
more  or  less  displayed  in  almost  all  his  works.  His  pages  are 
replete  with  mystery,  hintings  of  an  eerie  presence,  tokens  of  a 
power  preternatural  yet  strangely  in  affinity  with  human  life, 
repeated  and  repeatcnl  till  a  sense  of  unspeakable  awe  takes 
possession  of  the  mind.    But  this  mystery  is  never  revealed ;  it 
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is  a  presence  without  a  form,  an  inarticulate  voice,  an  impalpable 
agency.  We  are  kept  in  remembrance  that  there  is  more  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  We  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  portals  into  the  unseen  and  in- 
scrutable. We  are  made  aware  of  recesses  in  the  human  heart 
and  brain,  where  the  light  of  consciousness  falls  but  rarely,  and 
then  only  casts  strange,  unknown,  and  ghastly  shadows ;  of 
possible  properties  in  Nature,  in  wondrous  accord  and  harmony 
with  these  dark  forms  within  our  own  constitution,  which  so 
seldom  flit  across  mortal  vision, — properties  that  may  lie  latent 
all  around  us,  imperceptible  to  our  ordinaiy  senses,  yet  exerting, 
or  ready  to  exert,  their  influence  on  us  every  hour  of  our  lives. 
Every  object,  every  power  presents  itself  to  him  as  striking  its 
roots  deep  into  a  subsoil  of  mystery.  Hidden  associations  link 
things  the  most  improbable.  The  present  and  visible  ever 
spring  from  the  past  and  unseen.  Too  sharp  demarcations 
would  obstruct  the  transition  from  the  sphere  of  immediate 
obtrusive  action,  into  that  of  agencies  that  have  long  passed 
from  view,  or  have  never  been  clearly  brought  within  tihe  range 
of  mortal  ken. 

The  introduction  of  these  occult  and  preternatural  powers 
produces  no  jar ;  they  are  not  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  narrative ;  they  gain  for  themselves  an  acceptance  as 
not  only  possible,  but  true,  and  in  harmony  with  tijne,  place, 
and  circumstance.  They  bring  with  them  no  irresistible  sug- 
gestion of  the  false  and  superstitious ;  nothing  of  what  Haw- 
thorne himself  styles  "  the  stage  effect  of  what  is  called  mira- 
culous interposition."  The  same  character  of  essential  trueness 
that  we  contended  for  iir  his  most  ideal  pictures  obtains  here. 
This  result  is  partly  due  to  their  own  nature,  partly  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  agencies  are  introduced  and  employed. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  the  ordinary  supernatural  that  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  That,  however  skilfully  managed,  would  hardly 
recommend  itself  to  either  the  judgment  or  the  taste  of  the 
present  day.  Not  only  is  the  improbability,  not  to  say  impos- 
sibility, too  great ;  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  our  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling,  even  could  it  be  made  apparently  possible. 
It  is  no  unnatural  creature  that  obtrudes  itself  suddenly,  inex- 
plicably, into  the  circle  of  our  lives;  no  ghostly  apparition 
revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon ;  no  uncanny  dwarf  or  vulgar 
necromancer  that  is  brought  before  us,  but  beings  and  influences 
connected  with  us  by  intimate  and  inseverable  bonds,  not  coming 
and  going,  but  ever  there,  whether  recognised  or  not.  They 
S3em  the  shadowy  but  immortal  offspring  of  our  own  actions, 
thoughts,  and  feelings, — of  ourselves ;  or  the  inalienable  heritage 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  characters  and  lives  of  our 
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progenitors.  The  same  absence  of  incident  that  we  have  found 
characterizing  the  more  material  agents  in  the  scene  prevails  with 
respect  to  these ;  they  do  not  come  as  a  devs  ex  machind  to  achieve 
striking  results^  or  to  overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  mere 
mortal  agency.  They  are,  indeed,  rarely  committed  to  definite 
action.  We  are  made  to  feel  vaguely  their  power ;  what  they 
may  have  done  is  hinted  at  as  possibilities,  but  they  are  never 
caught  in  the  act ;  we  are  never  even  assured  of  their  positive 
interference.  A  haunting  presence,  they  exercise  their  influence 
on  us  morally  rather  than  by  any  sensible  means. 

It  is  perhaps  a  phase  of  this  power  and  tendency  that  guides 
him  to  so  constant  and  emphatic  a  recognition  of  those  secret 
sympathies  between  individuals  connected  by  no  tie  patent  to 
sense,  between  our  nature  and  even  inanimate  objects ;  of  the 
subtle  powers  upon  our  minds  of  time  and  place  ;  of  the  awful 
and  overwhelming  complexity  of  our  inherited  tendencies  and 
relationships ;  of  the  transmission,  through  generations,  of  the 
effects  of  human  action  and  character,  now  slumbering  though 
vital,  again— on  occasions  the  most  inopportime  or  opportune, 
according  as  we  regard  the  question  from  the  personal  and  selfish 
point  of  view,  or  from  that  of  universal  and  moral  government 
— ^breaking  out  into  activity,  like  the  course  of  the  electric 
fluid,  apparently  ever  fitful,  defying  prediction,  yet  ever  in  strict 
obedience  to  eternal  law  and  varying  circumstance, — here 
peaceful  and  ineffective,  there  subduing  with  irresistible  force 
whatever  it  meets.  There  is  in  us  a  ''  mere  sensuous  sympathy 
of  dust  for  dust,"  in  our  relations  with  the  spot  where  our 
forefathers  have  for  centuries  "  been  bom  and  died,  and  have 
mingled  their  earthly  substance  with  the  soil,  until  no  small 
portion  of  it  must  necessarily  be  akin  to  our  mortal  frames." 
The  embroidered  rag  that  life-long  branded  her  shame  on 
Hester  Prynne's  bosom,  when  musingly  placed  on  its  historian's 
breast,  while  yet  he,  ignorant  alike  of  her  name  and  life,  was 
idly  speculating  on  its  piirpose,  seemed  to  him  to  cause  ''a 
sensation  not  altogether  physical,  yet  almost  so,  as  of  burning 
heat,  and  as  if  the  letter  were  not  of  red  cloth,  but  red-hot  iron." 
"  The  sympathy  or  magnetism  among  human  beings  is  more 
subtle  and  universal  than  we  think ;  it  exists,  indeed,  among 
different  classes  of  organized  life,  and  vibrates  from  one  to 
another.  A  flower,  for  instance,  as  Phoebe  herself  observed, 
always  began  to  droop  sooner  in  Clifford's  hand,  or  Hepzibah's, 
than  in  her  own ;  and  by  the  same  law,  converting  her  whole 
daily  life  into  a  fl(  wer^fragrance  for  these  two  sickly  spirits,  the 
blooming  girl  must  inevitably  droop  and  fade  much  sooner  than 
if  worn  on  a  younger  and  happier  breast."  "  The  very  conti- 
guity of  his  enemy,  beneath  whatever  mask  the  latter  might 
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conceal  himself,  was  enough  to  disturb  the  magnetic  sphere  of 
a  being  so  sensitive  as  Arthur  Dimmesdale."  "  Pearl's  inevit- 
able tendency  to  hover  about  the  enigma  of  the  scarlet  letter 
seemed  an  innate  quality  of  her  being.  From  the  earliest  epoch 
of  her  conscious  life,  she  had  entered  upon  this  as  her  appointed 
mission/'  The  moral  relations  arising  from  hidden  actions  reveal 
themselves  in  a  sort  of  qv/m-^ysi^  way  through  the  subtle, 
untraceable,  interpenetrating  affinities  of  mind  and  matter. 
When  Hester  Piynne's  husband  demands  of  her  the  name  of  the 
man  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  them  both,  and  demands  in 
vain,  he  replies,  "  Never  know  him !  .  .  .  Thou  mayest  cover 
up  thy  secret  from  the  prying  multitude.  Thou  mayest  conceal 
it,  too,  from  the  ministers  and  magistrates,  even  as  thou  didst 
this  day,  when  they  sought  to  wrench  the  name  out  of  thy  heart, 
and  give  thee  a  partner  on  thy  pedestal.  But  as  for  me^  I  come 
to  the  inquest  with  other  senses  than  they  possess.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  sympathy  that  will  make  me  conscious  of  him.  I  shall  see 
him  tremble.  I  shall  feel  myself  shudder,  suddenly  and  un- 
awares." "Phoebe's  physical  organization,  moreover,  being  at 
once  delicate  and  healthy,  gave  her  a  perception  operating  with 
almost  the  efiTect  of  a  spiritual  medium,  that  somebody  was  near 
athand."  We  are  ta^t  again  that  not  in  the  garde^  of  Eden 
alone,  but  all  the  world  over,  forbidden  frmt  grows  on  a  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  we  cannot  eat  thereof 
without  having  our  eyes  opened  to  the  dark  secrets  both  of  our 
own  heart  and  that  of  others : — 

"  Walking  io  and  fro,  with  those  lonely  footsteps,  in  the  litde  world 
with  which  she  was  outwardly  connected,  it  now  and  then  appeared  to 
Hester, — if  altogether  fancy,  it  was  nevertheless  too  potent  to  be  re- 
sisted,— she  felt  or  fancied,  then,  that  the  scarlet  letter  had  endowed 
her  with  a  new  sense.  She  shuddered  to  believe,  yet  could  not  help 
believing,  that  it  gave  her  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  hidden  sin 
in  other  hearts.  She  was  terror-stricken  by  the  revelations  that  were 
thus  made.  What  were  they  ?  Gould  they  be  other  than  the  insidioiu 
whispers  of  the  bad  angel,  who  wotdd  fain  have  persaaded  the  strug- 
gling woman,  as  yet  only  half  his  victim,  that  the  outward  guise  of 
purity  was  but  a  lie,  and  that,  if  truth  wore  everywhere  to  be  ^own,  a 
scarlet  letter  would  blaze  forth  onmany  abosom  besides  Hester  Prynne's? 
or,  must  she  receive  these  intimations — so  obscure,  yet  so  distinot^as 
truth?  In  all  her  miserable  experience,  there  was  nothing  else  so 
awful  and  so  loathsome  as  this  sense.  It  perplexed,  as  weU  as  shocked 
her,  by  the  irreverent  inopportoneness  of  the  occasions  that  brought 
it  into  vivid  action.  Sometimes  the  red  infamy  upon  her  breast  would 
give  a  sympathetic  throb,  as  she  passed  near  a  venerable  minister  or 
magistrate,  the  model  of  piety  and  justice,  to  whom  that  age  of  antique 
reverence  looked  up,  as  to  a  mortal  man  in  fellowship  with  angela. 
'  What  evil  thing  is  at  hand  ? '  would  Hester  say  to  hersell     Lifting 
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iier  reluctant  eyes,  there  would  be  nothing  human  within  the  scope  of 
Tiew,  save  the  form  of  this  earthly  saint  I  Again,  a  mystic  sisterhood 
would  contumaciously  assert  itself,  as  she  met  the  sanctified  frown  of 
some  matron,  who,  according  to  the  rumour  of  all  tongues,  had  kept 
cold  snow  within  her  bosom  throughout  life.  That  unsunned  snow  in 
the  matron's  bosom,  and  the  burning  shame  on  Hester  Prynne's, — ^what 
had  the  two  in  common?  Or,  once  more,  the  electric  thrill  would 
^ve  her  warning, — *  Behold,  Hester,  here  is  a  companion  ! ' — and, 
looking  up,  she  would  detect  the  eyes  of  a  young  maiden  glancing  at 
the  scarlet  letter,  shyly  and  aside,  and  quickly  averted,  with  a  faint, 
chill  crimson  in  her  cheeks,  as  if  her  purity  were  somewhat  sullied  by 
that  momentary  glance.  0  Fiend,  whose  talisman  was  that  fatal 
^mbol,  wouldst  thou  leaye  nothing,  whether  in  youth  or  age,  for  this 
poor  sinner  to  revere  ? — such  loss  of  faith  is  ever  one  of  the  saddest 
results  of  sin.  Be  it  accepted  as  a  proof  that  all  was  not  corrupt  in 
this  poor  victim  of  her  own  frailty,  and  man's  hard  law,  that  Hester 
Prynne  yet  struggled  to  believe  that  no  fellow-mortal  was  guilty  like 
herself." 

Several  of  these  instances  are  no  doubt  susceptible  of  being 
resolved  into  figures  of  speech,  expressing  forcibly  a  truth 
that  might  have  been  hard  to  render  in  more  literal  terms ;  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  were  intended  for  no  more.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  they  are  all  so  meant.  Many  of  them  seem  to 
point  to  something  far  deeper  than  would  be  left  as  a  residuum 
of  bare  statement,  if  we  abstract  as  figure  all  that  is  capable  of 
such  treatment  The  conviction  that  there  really  is  some  such 
profounder  meaning  wished  to  be  conveyed  is  greatly  increased 
by  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  works  together.  Many  of  the 
expressions  lose  much  of  their  force  and  significance  by  sevei^ 
ance  from  the  context ;  and  there  are  many  slighter  indications 
of  a  similar  kind  which  are  altogether  unsusceptible  of  extract. 
The  cumulative  effect,  indeed,  of  such  expressions  in  the  course 
of  consecutive  reading  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  to  such  a  reading 
we  must  appeal  if  we  should  seem  to  have  made  more  of  the 
point  than  our  quotations  justify.  Sometimes  the  pregnant 
meaning  we  refer  to  is  not  asserted,  but  suggested  as  a  proba- 
bility, or  in  a  query,  or  as  a  scintillation  of  fancy : — 

"  She  wondered  what  sort  of  herbs  they  were  which  the  old  man 
was  so  sedulous  to  gather.  Would  not  the  earth,  quickened  to  an  evil 
purpose  by  the  sympathy  of  his  eye,  greet  him  with  poisonous  shrubs, 
of  species  hitherto  unknown,  that  would  start  up  under  his  fingers  ? 
Or  might  it  suffice  him,  that  every  wholesome  growth  should  be  con- 
verted into  something  deleterious  and  malignant  at  his  touch  ?  Did 
the  sun,  which  shone  so  brightly  everywhere  else,  really  fall  upon  him  ? 
Or  was  there,  as  it  rather  seemed,  a  circle  of  ominous  shadow  moving 
along  with  his  deformity,  whichever  way  he  turned  himself?  And 
whilSer  was  he  now  going  ?    Would  he  not  suddenly  sink  into  the 
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eartH,  leaving  a  barren  and  blasted  spot,  where,  in  due  coarse  of  time, 
would  be  seen  deadly  nightshade,  dogwood,  henbane,  and  whatever 
else  of  vegetable  wickedness  the  climate  could  produce,  all  flourishing 
with  hideous  luxuriance  ?  Or  would  he  spread  bats'  wings  and  flee 
away,  looking  so  much  the  uglier  the  higher  he  rose  towards  heaven  ?" 

Sometimes  what  is  at  first  insinuated  as  a  fanciful  possibility 
is  afterwards  slipped  in  as  an  affirmed  fact.  Thus  "dark 
flabby  leaves,"  unknown  to  men  of  science,  were  foimd  "  grow- 
ing on  a  grave  which  bore  no  tombstone  nor  other  memorial  of 
the  dead  man,  save  these  ugly  weeds  that  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  keep  him  in  remembrance.  They  grew  out  of 
his  heart,  and  typify,  it  may  be,  some  hideous  secret  that  was 
buried  with  him,  and  which  he  had  done  better  to  confess  dur- 
ing his  lifetime."  .  .  .  "AU  the  powers  of  nature'  caU  so 
earnestly  for  the  confession  of  sin,  that  these  black  weeds  have 
sprung  up  out  of  a  buried  heart  to  make  manifest  an  unspoken 
crime." 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  feature,  which,  though 
perhaps  less  conspicuous,  yet,  like  small  patches  of  vivid  colour 
in  a  picture,  contributes  not  less  effectively  to  produce  the 
general  result.  This  is  a  pectdiar  vein  of  humour,  always 
fanciful,  often  grotesque,  sometimes  grim  and  grisly.  Poor 
Hepzibah  Pyncheon's  aristocratic  hens  "  laid  now  and  then  an 
egg  and  hatched  a  chicken,  not  for  any  pleasure  of  their  own, 
but  that  the  world  might  not  absolutely  lose  what  had  once 
been  so  admirable  a  breed  of  fowls."  So  excessive  was  the 
warmth  of  her  brother  the  judge's  affected  and  hypocritical 
aspect  of  overflovring  benevolence  one  particular  forenoon, "  that 
(such  at  least  was  the  rumour  about  town)  an  extra  passage  of 
the  water-carts  was  found  essential,  in  order  to  lay  the  dust 
occasioned  by  so  much  extra  sunshine  !"  The  Puritan  minis- 
ters, grim  prints  of  whom  adorned  the  walls  of  "  the  old  manse" 
study,  "  looked  strangely  like  bad  angels,  or  at  least,  like  men 
who  had  wrestled  so  continually  and  so  sternly  with  the  devil 
that  somewhat  of  his  sooty  fierceness  had  been  imparted  to 
their  own  visages."  How  true  a  Yankee  touch  is  this  !  When 
one  little  fellow  warns  a  poor  Italian  boy  that  he  had  better 
move  on,  for  that  nobody  lives  in  the  house  under  a  window 
of  which  he  is  grinding  his  hurdy-gurdy  that  will  be  likely  to 
care  for  his  music,  "  *  You  fool,  you,  why  do  you  tell  him  ?  * 
whispered  another  shrewd  little  Yankee,  caring  nothing  for  the 
music,  but  a  good  deal  for  the  cheap  rate  at  which  it  was  had. 
*  Let  him  play  as  long  as  he  likes !  If  there  is  nobody  to  pay 
him,  that 's  his  own  look-out !' "  The  cemetery  of  the  Cappuc- 
cini  at  Bome  is  a  small  portion  of  holy  soil  from  Jerusalem ; 
and,  as  the  whole  space  has  long  ago  been  occupied,  there 
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obtains  the  curious  and  ghastly  practice  among  the  monks  of 
taking  the  longest  buried  skeleton  out  of  the  oldest  grave, 
when  one  of  the  brotherhood  dies,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
corpse,  and  of  building  the  disinterred  bones  into  architectural 
device,  or  of  placing  the  unbroken  frame-work  of  bone,  some- 
times still  covered  with  munmiied  skin  and  hair,  and  dressed  in 
clocJc  and  cowl,  in  niches  all  aroimd  the  vaults.  "Thus," 
quaintly  comments  our  author,  "  each  of  the  good  friars,  in  his 
turn,  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  consecrated  bed,  attended  with  the 
slight  drawback  of  being  forced  to  get  up  long  before  day- 
break, as  it  were,  and  make  room  for  another  lodger."  Very 
often  this  faculty  of  humour  expresses  itself  in  a  piquant  little 
touch,  as  a  kind  of  aside,  or  passing  comment,  or  half  responsive 
turn  with  which  a  line  of  reflection  is  quietly  but  emphatically 
closed — ^like  a  single  bright  floweret  at  the  end  of  a  slender 
stem.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  it  is 
extended  through  a  long  chapter.  It  is  that  in  which  the 
defunct  Grovemor  Pyncheon  is  a  whole  night  long  left  undis- 
covered, the  object  of  the  gibes  and  appeals,  the  scorn  and 
taunts,  of  the  author^s  fantasy,  which  gambols  round  the  senseless 
clay  like  a  jeering  spirit  from  the  abyss.  The  presentation,  face 
to  face,  of  the  transient  and  trifling  occupations  and  interests 
of  this  life,  with  the  mystery  and  solemnities  of  death  and 
the  unseen  realities  that  lie  beyond  it,  tbe  grave  reflections  and 
unearthly  mockery,  the  sustained  power,  the  eerie  subject  and 
weiid-like  effects,  are  positively  terrible. 

Some  of  the  qualities  we  have  traced  in  Hawthorne's  works 
belong  rather  to  the  critical  than  to  the  constructive  faculty. 
One  effect  of  this  is  that  the  author  is  never  felt  to  identify 
himself  with  his  characters.  They  are  not  subjects  into  which 
his  own  life  is  transfused ;  he  never  loses  his  own  personality. 
The  products  of  his  imagination  are  always  contemplated 
objectively;  he  regards  them  habitually  in  a  scrutinizing, 
deliberative,  questioning  attitude.  He  is  ever  inquisitive  and 
judidaL  It  would  thus  almost  appear  as  if  in  him  the  creative 
faculty,  thoi^h  not  inferior  either  in  strength  or  activity  or 
fineness  of  temper,  were  exercised  in  subserviency  to  the 
critical, — as  if  he  peopled  the  world  of  his  imagination  only 
that  he  might  become  the  witness  and  judge  of  the  characters 
and  lives,  powers  and  tendencies,  of  his  own  creations.  In  one 
respect  his  writings  are  detrimentally  affected  either  by  this 
habit  or  by  a  w^ikness  of  constructive  talent,  to  which  the 
habit  itself  may  be  partly  due.  His  individual  characters, 
indeed,  are  delineated  with  wonderful  minuteness,  accuracy, 
and  power.  We  seem  to  read  into  their  very  core — so  far  at 
least  as  the  personality  of  any  one  human  being  can  become 
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the  object  of  comprehension  to  another.  But  his  works,  con- 
sidered each  as  a  whole,  especially  those  that  aim  at  full  develop- 
ment, or  at  being  something  more  than  sketches,  are  deficient  in 
what  may  be  called  architectural  structure.  There  is  a  want  of 
the  converging  unity  which  is  the  condition  of  every  perfect 
work  of  art.  This  may  be  the  result,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  defect 
in  constructive  power.  His  imagination,  instead  of  embracing 
in  one  grsusp  the  scene,  characters,  circumstances,  and  their 
developments,  as  combining  to  form  one  system,  as  all  mem- 
bers of  one  body,  elements  gravitating  round  one  centre,  seizes 
upon  them  too  much  in  detail,  each  as  a  distinct  unit^  related 
to  the  others  only  by  the  ideal  bond  of  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  which  he  has  created  for  them.  Or  it  may  be,  in 
some  measure,  due  to  his  habit  of  yielding  too  much  to  what 
he  describes  in  one  of  his  characters  as  "  that  cold  tendency 
between  instinct  and  intellect,  which  makes  one  pry  with  a 
speculative  interest  inte  people's  passions  and  impulses."  It  is 
also,  no  doubt,  increased  by  the  want  of  a  strong  framework  or 
mould  of  external  circumstance  and  connected  events,  which, 
however  it  may  subserve  some  of  his  other  aims  or  tendencies, 
leaves  him  more  dependent  for  the  compact  unification  of  his 
tales  on  a  power  of  internal  integration,  which  he  either  does 
not  possess,  or  does  not  use  in  sufficient  force. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  he  ever  attempted  the  work  of  a 
professed  literary  critic,  but  he  has  favoured  us  with  a  piece  of 
self-criticism,  which  shows  what  his  qualifications  in  this  direc- 
tion were.  Every  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  singular 
felicity  of  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Twice^Told  Tales,  The  insight  and  discrimination 
are  only  equalled  by  the  exactness  and  adequacy  of  expression. 
So  far  as  the  review  goes,  we  dare  say  every  one  will  subscribe 
to  the  justness  and  happiness  of  every  statement,  taking 
exception  to  one  point  only — which  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  deal  with  fairly — ^the  under-statenient 
of  his  own  merits.  After  remarking  that  he  rather  wondered 
how  the  tales  should  have  gained  what  vogue  they  did,  than 
that  it  was  so  little  and  so  gradual,  he  proceeds — 

"  They  have  the  pale  tint  of  flowers  that  blossomed  in  too  retired  a 
shade — the  coolness  of  a  meditative  habit,  which  difiuses  itself  through 
the  feeling  and  observation  of  eveiy  sketch.  Instead  of  passion,  there 
b  sentiment;  and  even  in  what  purport  to  be  pictures  of  actual  life, 
we  have  allegory,  not  always  so  warmly  dressed  in  its  habiliments  of 
flesh  and  blood,  as  to  be  taken  into  the  reader's  mind  without  a  shiver. 
Whether  from  lack  of  power,  or  an  unconquerable  reserve,  the  auHior's 
touches  have  often  an  effect  of  tameness ;  the  merriest  man  can  hardly 
contrive  to  laugh  at  his  broadest  humour;  the  tenderest  woman,  <Hie 
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would  suppose,  will  hardly  shed  wurm  tears  at  his  deepest  pathos. 
The  book,  if  yoa  would  see  anything  in  it,  requires  to  be  read  in  the 
clear,  brown,  twilight  atmosphere  in  whioh  it  was  written ; — if  opened 
in  the  sunshine,  it  is  apt  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  volume  of  blank 

"  With  the  foregoing  characteristics,  proper  to  the  productions  of  a 
person  in  retirement  (which  happened  to  be  the  author's  category  at 
the  time),  the  book  is  devoid  of  others  that  we  should  quite  as  naturally 
look  for.  The  sketches  are  not,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  pro- 
found ;  but  it  is  rather  more  remarkable  that  they  so  seldom,  if  ever, 
show  any  design  on  the  writer's  part  to  make  them  so.  They  have 
none  of  the  abstruseness  of  idea,  or  obscurity  of  expression,  which 
marks  the  written  communications  of  a  solitary  mind  with  itself. 
They  never  need  translation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  style  of  a  man  of 
society.  Every  sentence,  so  far  as  it  embodies  thought  or  sensibility, 
may  be  understood  and  felt  by  anybody  who  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  read  it,  and  will  take  up  the  book  in  a  proper  mood. 

''  This  statement  of  apparently  opposite  peculiarities  leads  us  to  a 
perception  of  what  the  sketches  truly  are.  They  are  not  the  talk  of 
a  secluded  man  with  his  own  mind  and  heart  (had  it  been  so,  they 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  more  deeply  and  permanently  valuable), 
but  his  attempts,  and  very  imperfectly  successful  ones,  to  open  an 
intercourse  widi  ihe  world." 

His  real  power  as  a  critic,  however,  is  better  seen  in  what 
lie  says  in  Trans/ormcUion  on  the  remains  of  ancient  Art  in 
Italy.  The  refinement  and  accuracy  of  his  perception,  as 
shown  there,  are  such  as  are  found  only  in  the  true  artist  and 
critic  combined.  His  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  central, 
and — ^though  often  perhaps  scarce  consciously  to  himself — ^the 
goiding  idea  and  feeling  of  the  old  scidptor  or  painter,  enables 
him  to  breathe  new  life  and  meaning  into  the  time-stained, 
earth-eaten,  mutilated  marble,  and  to  translate  for  us  into 
articulate  speech  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  moved  the 
brush  of  the  "  old  master," — as  real  an  achievement  of  genius 
as  their  expression  in  a  stone  or  colour  medium,  though  not  as 
their  original  conception.  Free  from  technical  jargon,  he  dis- 
courses of  the  yeUow,  bruised  block,  or  the  time-mellowed 
canvas,  till  it  becomes  animated  with  fresh  beauty,  again 
instinct  with  the  significance  with  which  its  maker  strove  to 
inspire  it.  Witness  his  criticisms  of  the  Marble  Faun,  of 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  of  Guide's  Michael  and  the  Dragon, 
of  Fra  Angelico's  faces  and  figures  of  sinless  angelic  love- 
liness, of  Sodoma's  bound  and  bleeding  Christ,  and,  above 
all,  witness  his  deep  insight  into  the  subtle  and  elusive 
meanings,  the  profound  sorrow  and  expression  of  loneliness, 
of  the  marvellous  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  glancing,  as  it 
does,  at  some  of  the  most  solemn  and  awful  truths  of  Christian 
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faith.  Some  living  artists  also  are  helped  to  utter  their  best 
coaceptions  through  his  pen  as  well  as  through  their  own  chiseL 
His  interpretation  of  Mr.  Story's  really  admirable  statue  of 
Cleopatra  is  full  of  fine  perception  and  true  feeling. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  to  his  works  only  incidentally,  to 
illustrate  the  characteristics  we  have  remarked  in  their  au^or. 
We  proceed  now  to  notice  the  more  impgrtant  of  them,  though 
it  must  be  very  shortly,  in  succession. 

His  earliest  attempts,  we  believe,  at  authorship,  were  a  series 
of  slight  sketches  which  appeared  in  some  of  the  magazines  and 
RTimmla  of  the  time,  and  were  afterwards  collected — so  many  of 
them,  at  least,  as  their  author  thought  fit — ^in  the  volumes 
entitled  Twicer-Told  Tales  and  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
These  present  many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  more 
elaborate  productions,  and  are  full  of  promise  of  their  later 
fruits.  Some  of  these  short  pieces,  especially  among  the 
"  Mosses,"  aie  as  pregnant  with  power  and  beauty  as  anything 
he  has  given  to  the  world,  though,  of  course,  presenting  but 
limited  scope  for  his  microscopic  analysis  and  artistic  elabora- 
tion. "  Bappaccini*s  Daughter,"  for  example,  is  full  of  subtle 
effects  and  "  the  lurid  intermixture"  of  antagonistic  emotions ; 
of  intimations  of  the  hidden  and  undeveloped  affinities  of 
humanity  with  nature ;  of  the  danger  of  mere  intellectualism  un- 
consecrated  by  affection  and  moral  purpose ;  of  warnings  of  how 
forces  appointed  for  pure  and  beautiful  ends  may  be  perverted 
into  deadly  poisons.  Strange  and  subtle  sympathies  are 
shadowed  forth,  that  are  awakened  by  a  breath,  a  fragrance,  the 
most  ethereal  means,  typifying  spiritual  agencies  too  elusive 
for  sense  to  track.  The  same  generating  spirit  \&  transfused 
into  the  earthly  child  as  into  the  plant  which,  as  the  offspring 
of  her  father's  science,  germinates  at  the  hour  of  her  birth,  and 
establishes  a  mysterious  sisterhood  between  the  maiden  and 
the  flower.  ''  Young  Goodman  Brown,"  again,  is  an  allegorical 
rendering  of  a  temptation  in  the  wilderness  into  which  an  im- 
pure imagiuation  can  turn  our  hearts,  and  shows  how  aU  fiaith 
may  be  lost,  and  the  very  stays  of  the  soul  may  be  converted 
into  means  of  hurrying  it  into  the  abyss,  if  the  tempter  be  not 
resisted  while  he  may.  Again,  the  true  inherent  nature  of 
falsehood,  as  a  very  plague-spot  in  the  soul,  is  brought  out 
with  terrible  force  in  "Eoger  Malvin's  Burial,"  where  disin- 
genuous "  concealment  imparts  to  a  justifiable  act  much  of  the 
secret  effect  of  guilt."  Once  more,  what  would  most  writers 
make  of  the  simple  fact  of  a  man  choosing  to  hide  his  counten- 
ance behind  a  fold  of  black  crape  ?  Yet  in  "  The  Minister's 
Black  Veil,"  from  so  small  a  root-fibre  he  rears  a  wondrous 
growth.  By  dint  of  his  cimning  power  of  imagination  he  makes 
this  simple  fact  teem  with  si^uficance,  and  converts  it  into  a 
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source  of  tbiilling  awe  or  fear  to  all  the  beholders;  and 
reflects  from  their  nuinerouB  hearts  and  &ces  on  the  reader,  as 
on  a  focuSy  a  perplexity  of  sentiment,  till  the  creeping  sense  of 
mystery  becomes  intensified  a  thousand-fold.  Sometimes,  as  in 
"  Wakefield,"  by  a  reverse  process  he  analyses  backward,  and 
from  a  single  act  of  odd  eccentricity  he  builds  up  the  inner 
fabric  of  the  man,  as  Professor  Owen  reconstructs  an  extinct 
animal  from  a  tooth. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  was  the  first  of  his  larger  works,  and 
is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  concentrated  power  of  one  or 
two  of  its  scenes  by  anything  he  afterwards  wrote.  The  inter- 
est is  centred  in  two  chief  and  two  subordinate  characters, — ^the 
two  natures,  originally  so  fine,  marred  by  their  joint  sin,  the 
minister  and  Hester,  and  the  two  against  whom  they  sinned, 
the  husband  and  the  child.  There  is  nothing  we  know  of  in 
literature  at  once  so  tender  and  so  imflinching,  so  harrowingly 
painful,  and  yet  so  irresistibly  fascinating,  as  the  dissection  of 
the  morbid  heart  of  Dimmesdale, — or  rather  the  history ;  for  it 
is  not  its  condition  at  any  one  moment,  so  much  as  its  progress, 
step  by  step,  from  refined  ptirity  and  almost  saintly  devotion, 
once  wounded  by  momentary  indulgence  of  unholy  passion, 
through  depths  of  b^uiling  self-knowledge  and  self-deception, 
of  moral  weakness  and  sdf-abasement,  of  passionate  penance 
and  miserable  evasion,  till,  enfeebled  to  the  point  of  collapse 
both  physically  and  spiritually,  his  fall  is  perfected  in  yielding 
for  Jiit,UerThe  stimiiatiBg  sym^thy  and  lovrof  thf 
stronger  nature  and  more  resolute  will  of  his  fellow-smner,  to  a 
dream  of  unhallowed  earthly  life  and  passion,  from  which  he  is 
soon  roused  by  the  grim,  clull,  but  to  him  not  unwelcome,  hand 
of  death,  to  cleanse  his  conscience  by  confession.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  man  is  one  of  singular  fineness  and  weakness. 
Every  hour  of  his  life  he  abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes ;  he 
struggles,  in  almost  mortal  agony,  to  imburden  himself  of  the 
concealed  sin  that  rankles  and  festers  in  his  conscience,  till  it 
eats  out  the  whole  pith  of  his  being.  In  helpless  cowardice  and 
vanity  he  faints  in  the  attempt,  rendered  doubly  difficult  by 
the  devotedness  and  worship  of  his  flock,  and  dnfts  into  wild 
self-accusations  of  merely  general  sinfulness  and  depravity, 
which  serve  only  to  heighten  their  conception  of  his  character 
and  of  his  standard  of  moral  purity.  The  misery  of  his  life  is 
augmented  unspeakably  by  the  fiendish  process  of  refined  torture 
to  which  he  is  subjected  by  the  husband,  who,  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  him,  in  the  character  of  physician,  seeks  revenge, 
not  in  exposure,  but  in  constantly  fretting  with  poisonous  touch 
the  ever  open  wound.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  a  nature 
endowed  with  so  many  noble  qualities  should  not  live,  more 
visibly  to  retrieve  its  fall    Yet  we  cannot  doubt  the  reality  of 
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his  late  repentance,  and  that  in  his  dying  confession,  there 
was  not  only  achieved  the  beginning  of  a  higher  life  for  him- 
self, but  a  redeeming  influence  exerted  for  both  mother  and 
child. 

Hester's  character  is  of  a  stronger  mould.  Without  being 
unwomanly,  she  is  of  far  less  effeminate  texture  than  the  man 
she  loved  so  truly,  and  for  whom  she  suffered  so  bravely.  Under 
the  hard  Puritan  treatment  she  somewhat  hardens.  The  blaz- 
ing brand  upon  her  breast  does  not  melt,  but  indurates  her 
heart.  It  is  true  that  for  seven  long  years  she  had  never  been 
false  to  the  symbol,  and  "  it  may  be  that  it  was  the  talisman  of 
a  stem  and  severe,  but  yet  a  guardian  spirit."  But  an  outcast 
from  social  intercourse  and  joy,  her  thoughts  break  loose  from 
conventional  limitations,  and  stray  in  bold  and  perilous  specula- 
tion. Pitiless  condemnation  and  scorn  drive  her  to  justify  what 
she  had  better  unfeignedly  repented.  "  What  we  did  had  a  con- 
secration of  its  own.  We  felt  it  so.  We  said  so  to  each  other." 
Thrown  out  of  her  true  relations  to  society,  she  sees  its  whole 
fabric  in  false  perspective,  awry.  "For  years  past  she  had 
looked  from  an  estranged  point  of  view  at  human  institutions, 
and  whatever  priests  or  legislators  had  established ;  criticising 
all  with  hardly  more  reverence  than  the  Indian  would  feel  for 
the  clerical  band,  the  judicial  robe,  the  pillory,  the  gallows,  the 
fireside,  or  the  church.  The  tendency  of  her  fate  and  fortunes 
had  been  to  set  her  free.  The  scarlet  letter  was  her  passport 
into  regions  where  other  wbmen  dared  not  tread.  Shame, 
Despair,  Solitude!  These  had  been  her  teachers — stem  and 
wild  ones — and  they  had  made  her  strong,  but  taught  her  much 
amiss."  Divine  law  broken  becomes  to  her  human  prejudice. 
She  not  only  seeks  to  justify  the  past ;  she  would  vainly  aim  at 
a  higher  and  truer  life  in  renewal  and  perpetuation  of  the  sin ; 
and  in  her  wild  daring  she  carries  the  poor  bewildered  soul  of 
the  minister  with  her.  For  deliberate  power  and  skilful  hand- 
ling it  might  be  difficult  to  find  many  passages  equal  to  that  in 
which  she  fans  the  dying  embers  of  hope  and  passion  into  a 
short-lived  glow  before  they  expire  for  ever. 

Arrived,  however,  at  the  very  summit  of  his  fame  and  influence, 
Dimmesdale  is  moved  by  a  power  and  virtue  beyond  himself  to 
count  these  and  all  else  as  loss  that  he  may  win  trath ;  and  in 
conquering  himself  he  is  "strangely  triumphant"  over  mare 
than  himself.  Stronger  as  Hester  has  all  along  shown  herself,  she 
"  is  impelled  as  if  by  inevitable  fate  against  her  stronger  will" 
by  the  power  of  truth  and  right  in  his  last  moments.  The 
child  too  is  subdued :  "  the  spell  ia  broken"  that  seemed  all  her 
life  to  have  inspired  her  with  an  elf-like  nature  that  could  not 
be  boimd  by  enduring  human  sympathies.  Even  Boger  Chil- 
lingworth^  become  almost  the  incarnation  of  hate  and  revenge, 
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though  nnsoftened,  is  withered  up  into  impotence  for  evil  by 
ibis  "  death  of  triumphant  ignominy."  This  character,  indeed, 
though  at  first  apt  to  be  thrown  into  shadow  by  the  more 
intense  interest  that  attaches  to  bis  wife  and  the  minister,  is  truly 
the  most  painful  in  the  narrative.  The  laborious  student,  the 
benevolent  recluse  of  other  days,  has  his  whole  nature  poisoned, 
his  learning  and  sage  experience  of  human  nature  turned  into 
a  curse,  by  the  sin  that  had  been  sinned  against  him.  All 
human  kindness  is  dried  up  within  him,  and  he  lives  only  to 
keep  his  enemy  on  the  rack, — ^to  prolong  the  wretched  man's 
wasting  life  by  care  and  healing  art,  only  that  he  may  the  longer 
enjoy  his  devQish  work.  He  miserably  sinks  out  of  the  circle 
of  human  activity  and  life  when  his  patient's  death  leaves  him 
without  a  purpose  more. 

The  early  manifestations  of  Pearl's  nature  and  disposition  are 
deeply  significant,  full  of  reflex  lights  thrown  on  the  modifying 
influences,  not  only  of  parental  character  and  constitution,  but 
of  the  deeds  and  circumstances  and  relations — of  serious  import 
to  their  own  character,  though  perhaps  foreign  to  its  general 
tone— of  our  progenitors ;  and  that  less  by  their  natural  and 
generally  recognised  operation  in  habitual  Ufe  and  intercourse, 
than  by  a  sort  of  natal  affection  of  blood,  and  nerve,  and  spirit ; — 
intimating  to  us  in  infinitely  varied  speech  the  truth,  that  what 
is  sown  must  be  reaped — the  persistent  cogency  of  moral  law, 
the  indestructible  cohesion  of  moral  order,  either  in  recognition 
and  observance,  or  in  vindication  and  retribution.  "  The  child's 
nature  had  something  wrong  in  it,  which  continually  betokened 
that  she  had  been  bom  amiss — ^the  efiBuence  of  her  mother's 
lawless  passion."  She  was  wayward>  fitful,  impulsive,  never  to 
be  reckoned  on,  full  of  wild  energy,  gushing  affection,  and 
imperious  self-will.  ''There  was  fire  in  her,  and  tliroughout 
her;  she  seemed  the  unpremeditated  off-shoot  of  a  passionate 
moment."  She  was  at  once  the  sting  and  the  solace  of  her 
mother's  heart,  and  that  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  natural  relation- 
ship of  child  and  parent,  as  the  constant  memorial  of  the  crime 
in  which  she  had  been  bc^tten,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blessing 
into  which  God  in  his  mercy  converts  for  us  even  the  fruits  of 
our  sins ;  but  far  more  in  the  peculiarity  of  her  disposition,  as  a 
very ''  messenger  of  anguish,"  and  a  purger  of  her  parent's  con- 
science. Her  first  baby  smile  is  not  in  her  mother's  face,  but 
at  the  scarlet  letter  on  her  breast ;  its  gold  embroidery  is  the 
first  plaything  which  her  tiny  fingers  grasp  at ;  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  her  later  childish  curiosity.  She  loves  in  imp-like 
prank  to  associate  it  in  her  remarks  with  the  habit  the  minister 
has  of  keeping  his  hand  over  his  heart.  With  malicious  perti- 
nacity she  seeks  ever  and  again  to  force  his  acknowledgment  of 
h^scdf  and  her  mother  on  the  most  public  occasions.     It 
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appeared  to  be  the  very  end  of  her  life  to  probe  and  keep  ever 
open  the  hidden  sores  of  both. 

The  salient  features  of  the  child's  nature,  as  well  as  the 
tendency  and  power  of  evil  to  perpetuate  and  reproduce  itself, 
are  forcibly  set  forth  in  her  mother's  reflections  on  her 
character : — 

"  Her  nature — or  else  Hester's  fears  deceived  her — Slacked  reference 
and  adaptation  to  the  world  into  which  she  was  born.  The  child  oonld 
not  be  made  amenable  to  rules.  In  giving  her  existence,  a  great  law 
had  been  broken ;  and  the  result  was  a  being  whose  elements  were 
perhaps  beautiful  and  brilliant,  but  all  in  disorder ;  or  with  an  order 
peculiar  to  themselves,  amidst  which  the  point  of  variety  and  arrange- 
ment was  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  discovered.  Hester  could  only 
account  for  the  child's  character — ^and  even  then  most  vaguely  and 
imperfectly — ^by  recalling  what  she  herself  had  been,  during  that 
momentous  period  while  Pearl  was  imbibing  her  soul  from  the  spiritual 
world,  and  her  bodily  frame  from  its  material  of  earth.  The  mother's 
impassioned  state  had  been  the  medium  through  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  unborn  infant  the  rays  of  its  moral  life ;  and  however 
white  and  clear  originally,  they  had  taken  the  deep  stains  of  crimson 
and  gold,  the  fiery  lustre,  the  black  shadow,  and  the  untempered  light, 
of  the  intervening  substance.  Above  all,  the  warfare  of  Hester's 
spirit,  at  that  epoch,  was  perpetuated  in  Pearl.  She  could  recognise 
her  wild,  desperate,  defiant  mood^  the  flightiness  of  her  temper,  and 
even  some  of  the  very  cloud- shapes  of  gloom  and  despondency  that  had 
brooded  in  her  heart.  They  were  now  illuminated  by  the  morning 
radiance  of  a  child's  disposition;  but,  later  in  the  day  of  earthly 
existence,  might  be  prolific  of  storm  and  whirlwind." 

T?ie  Hotise  of  the  Seven  Gables  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished,  if  neither  the  most  pleasing  nor 
the  most  profound,  of  his  writings.  Its  material  is  of  the  very 
slightest.  The  absence  of  incident,  which  we  have  already 
remarked  on,  has  here  reached  its  utmost ;  there  is  literally  no 
action  in  the  whole  romance.  The  only  event  is  the  sudden 
death  from  apoplexy  of  a  worldly,  hardened,  outwardly  re- 
spectable old  man,  at  the  very  time  he  is  bent  on  executing  the 
most  wicked  project  of  his  life.  But  there  is  more  than  mere 
want  of  incident  to  throw  the  work  out  of  the  ordinary  category 
of  tales,  and  almost  to  class  it  with  other  forms  of  composition : 
the  descriptive  nearly  swallows  up  every  other  characteristic 
The  dramatic  element  plays  a  comparatively  insignificant  part 
in  any  of  Hawthorne's  writings;  but  here  its  deficiency  is 
carried  to  excess.  The  portraiture  of  poor  Clifford's  life  and 
character,  on  which  the  author's  efforts  have  been  mainly  ex- 
pended, is  produced  by  pages  upon  pages  of  unbroken  descrip- 
tion. With  a  wonderfully  revealing  power,  we  are  told,  but 
Clifford  hardly  ever,  by  deed  or  word,  himself  shows  us,  what 
he  is.     There  is  no  self-manifesting  quality  in  the  characters. 
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They  have  all  to  be  introduced,  taken  to  pieces  and  explained, 
as  much  as  if  they  were  but  lay  j&gmes  or  psychological  wax- 
models.  But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  conception  of 
Clifford  is  apprehended  by  the  author  so  vividly,  so  sharply,  so 
thoroughly,  and  analysed  and  described  with  such  keenness, 
care,  and  minuteness,  that  the  effect  is  most  impressive.  Line 
upon  line  is  added  with  an  elaboration  that  in  the  end  is 
almost  oppressive.  Quietly  and  gently,  touch  by  touch  is 
given,  till  it  would  seem  artistic  finish  could  no  further  go. 
And  it  is  as  a  marvel  of  artistic  finish  and  workmanship  that 
the  piece  is  chiefly  attractive.  For  Clifford,  after  all  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  him,  is  far  from  a  loveable  person.  "An 
abortive  lover  of  the  Beautiful"  is  but  an  abortion  after  all. 
It  is  both  sad  and  instructive  to  see  how  the  mere  artist- 
instinct,  unsweetened,  unpreserved  by  admixture  of  the  more 
humanizing  ingredients  of  heart  and  soul,  corrupts  the  entire 
being,  and  crushes  every  more  generous  impulse  under  the 
demands  for  selfish  gratification  of  what-  thus  becomes  a  ruling 
passion.  May  not  his  terrible  troubles  have  been  messengers 
of  mercy  in  cUsguise,  to  save  from  utter  extinction  what  embers 
of  human  feelmg  were  still  capable  of  emitting  a  transient 
glow? 

The  intense  all-absorbing  devotion  of  Hepzibah  forms,  it  is  true, 
a  pathetic  contrast  and  relief  to  Clifford's  refined  unconscious 
selfishness.  But  the  seclusion  in  which  her  pride  and  misfor- 
tunes have  shut  her  up,  and  her  many  years'  brooding  over  the 
one  engrossing  affection,  the  one  great  sorrow  of  her  heart,  have 
so  dried  up  the  weU-springs  of  her  nature,  and  narrowed  her 
afiSnities  with  human  life,  that  she  appeals  to  our  pity,  not  un- 
mixed with  ridicule,  rather  than  to  any  warmer  sentiment  of 
admiration  or  regard. 

Phoebe  is,  indeed,  a  cheery,  refreshing  spot  in  the  dismal  pic- 
ture. We  might  have  introduced  her  as  an  example  of  oiu* 
author^s  intense  sympathy  with  the  natural  and  sweet  ways  and 
aims  of  childhood.  She  is  no  doubt  on  the  verge  of  womanhood ; 
but  she  has  so  much  of  the  child  about  her,  at  least  of  the  child- 
heart  in  her,  before  the  woman  is  awakened  by  her  contact  with 
Holgrave ;  she  is  so  simple,  so  natural,  so  innocent,  that  we  for- 
get her  years  in  her  chanuster.  But  she  also  exemplifies  another 
quality  we  have  claimed  for  her  historian, — ^his  power  to  depict 
scenes  of  real  life.  The  homely  little  housewife,  so  practical 
in  all  her  thoughts  and  habits,  so  skilful  in  all  womanly  handi- 
work, sheds  a  beam  of  sunshine  through  all  the  gloomy  house, 
through  all  the  gloomier  lives,  of  her  kinsfolk,  by  her  gentle 
grace,  her  apt  and  winning  ways,  and  unflagging  spirit  of  genial 
activity.  Every  touch  is  realistic.  We  feel  her  sunny  smile 
with  ^U^dening  warmth  on  our  hearts.    She  is  one  of  those 
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bright  but  homely  creatures,  that  seem  sent  to  teach  us  the  too- 
often-forgotten  lesson,  that  cheerfulness  is  not  only  a  personal 
charm,  but  a  social  virtue. 

Artistically,  Holgrave  is  the  least  satisfactory  character.  He 
seems  to  us  less  definitely  and  firmly  conceived,  less  clearly 
brought  out,  perhaps  less  consistent,  than  almost  any  other  play* 
ing  an  equally  prominent  part  in  Hawthorne's  works. 

The  pervading  impression  of  the  whole  narrative  is  one  of 
something  very  like  a  fate,  but  really  far  more  solemn  and  terrible 
than  any  fate  that  ever  brooded  over  Grecian  tragedy, — ^the  un- 
dying and  illimitable  consequences  of  human  action  and  charac- 
ter, and  the  intimate  ties  that  link  the  generations  of  man  into 
one  organic  whole.  The  Fast  liangs  like  a  murky  pall  of  judg- 
ment over  the  Present,  teaching  us  that  what  we  are  and  what 
we  do  may  affect  those  that  are  to  come  after  us  more  critically, 
it  may  be,  than  even  ourselves. 

The  lowest  rank  among  his  works  of  fiction  we  should  be 
disposed  to  assign  to  The  Blithedale  Samance.  It  has  much 
of  the  same  delicacy  of  handling,  and  play  of  the  imagination, 
and  unimpassioned  study  of  mental  phenomena ;  but  it  does  not 
display  the  same  mastery  and  subtle  fascination  as  the  others. 
It  may  be  that  the  subject  is  less  fitted  for  his  peculiar  powers, 
or  that  he  has  undertaken  it  in  an  hour  of  less  happy  inspiration. 
The  task  he  has  set  himself  is  not  sufficiently  composite  fully 
to  engage  and  call  forth  his  strength.  The  entanglement's  and 
cross-purposes  of  the  love-passages  between  a  strong,  rude,  mas- 
culine nature,  of  noble  impulse  and  herculean  will,  but  narrow, 
uncultivated,  and  under  the  domination  of  one  idea,  and  two 
women  nearly  related,  but  of  widely  different  metal  and  temper, 
and  both  equally  within  the  range  of  his  attraction,  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  the  circumstances  are  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable,  is  almost  too  simple  and  commonplace  a  problem 
fully  to  charm  his  fancy  or  stimulate  the  peculiar  bent  of  his 
genius.  The  circumstances  of  the  Blithedale  life  were  no  doubt 
strange,  but  not  strange  enough.  Besides,  it  is  not  strange- 
ness of  outward  circumstances  Hawthorne  needs,  but  of  inward 
life, — the  co-existence  of  imcongenial  emotions  and  of  irrecon- 
cilabte  tendencies.  Still  the  study  of  the  mental  constitution 
and  development  of  some  of  the  characters  is  fine,  and  the  book 
has  an  interest  of  its  own,  from  the  fact  of  its  breaking  ground 
untouched  in  any  of  his  other  works.  It  is  his  only  4ale  which 
issues  in  a  tragic  catastrophe;  for  although  the  murder  of 
Miriam's  model  in  TransforTficUion  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
an  event  of  such  a  nature,  his  character  and  circumatanoes,  save 
as  they  bear  on  Miriam,  are  too  incidentally  interwoven  into  the 
texture  of  the  romance  to  concern  the  reader,  more  than  in  a 
secondary  degree,  in  his  fortunes.    His  appearance  is  too  episo* 
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dical ;  and  his  fate  is  felt  rather  as  the  occasion  of  other  events 
of  interest  than  of  vital  interest  itself.  But  Zenobia  is  the  pro- 
minent figure  in  BUthedde,  and  her  end  is  undeniably  tra^c. 
She  is,  tc^,  the  only  instance  of  Hawthorne's  essaying  to  ^U- 
neate  a  character  of  thoroughly  passionate  impulse.  She  has 
none  of  the  pale  tints  and  pensive  aspect  of  his  other  creations. 
He  would  represent  her  as  Oriental  in  character,  and  the  unfail- 
ing exotic  that  adorned  her  hair  was  a  subtle  expression  of  her 
own  nature.  This  romance,  moreover,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
he  has  chosen  the  development  of  the  tender  passion  as  his 
direct  and  primary  theme.  For  this,  and  the  modifying  influ- 
ence it  exerts,  as  well  as  the  modified  forms  it  assumes,  in  minds 
so  variously  and  chakcteristicaUy  constituted  and  disposed  as 
Zenobia,  PriscUla,  Hollingsworth,  and  Coverdale,  form  the  real 
interest,  although  the  more  ostensible  purpose  and  moral  of  the 
hook  may  be  to  depict  the  perilous,  often  ruinous,  effects  on  the 
individual — ^whatever  they  may  be  to  society  at  large, — of"  what 
is  called  philanthropy,  when  adopted  as  a  profession."  The 
Hovse  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  TraTtsformcUion,  no  doubt,  deal 
with  the  subject ;  but  in  each  it  appears  only  as  an  accessory, 
— ^like  the  side  scenes  in  a  drama,  or  the  costume  to  a  portrait ; 
and  while  harmonizing  with  the  general  effect,  and  affording 
a  setting  to  the  central  object,  does  not  divert  the  interest  to 
itself. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Transformation  is  the  awakening 
and  education  of  a  human  soul  from  a  state  of  simple,  uncon- 
scious innocence,  through  crime,  to  a  higher  life  of  moral  and 
spiritual  struggle,  in  which  it  may  be  trained,  not  to  ignore,  but 
to  combat  and  subdue  evil.  In  this  some  will  see  an  attempt, 
more  or  less  successful,  at  an  imaginative  rendering  of  a  great 
truth,  that  has,  with  varying  distinctness,  been  the  subject  of 
human  contemplation  and  speculation  since  the  epoch  of  earliest 
written  records  of  the  race.  Others  may  be  disposed  to  trace 
in  it  a  pernicious  application  of  the  Goethean  doctrine  that 
experience  is  the  mighty  teacher,  the  sole  condition  of  human 
development,  even  to  the  point  that  our  perfect  and  manifold 
culture  demands  personal  acquaintance,  through  actual  partici- 
pation, with  guilt ;  that  we  are  but  imperfect  and  partial,  so 
long  as  our  conscience  is  free  from  the  darker  stains  with  which 
life  may  besmirch  it,  until  we  have  fathomed  the  depths,  as 
well  as  scaled  the  heights  of  our  inmost  nature.  Such  a  theory 
as  this  is  hinted  at  in  The  Blithedale  Bomance,  where  Cover- 
dale,  speaking  of  HoUingsworth's  "  plan  for  the  reformation  of 
criminals  through  an  appeal  to  their  higher  instincts,"  says, 
''  he  ought  to  have  commenced  his  investigations  of  the  subject 
by  perpetrating  some  huge  sin,  in  his  proper  person,  and  exa- 
mining the  condition  of  his  higher  instincts  afterwards."    The 
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difficulty  that  would,  at  the  outset,  present  itself  in  undertaking 
such  a  task,  would  be  to  find  a  human  type  representing, 
with  any  approach  to  adequacy,  the  original  state  of  innocenoe 
and  natural  simplicity.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  found 
in  the  poetic  conception  of  the  Faun  of  Antiquity ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  to  his  studies  of  classical  art,  while  in  Rome,  that 
^  Hawthorne  is  indebted  for  the  germinating  idea  of  the  work,  as 
he  confessedly  is  to  the  conditions  of  life,  physical  surroundings, 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  "  Eternal  City  "  of  the  present  day 
for  its  details  and  background.  As  the  marble  Faun  of  Praxiteles 
aifords  the  key-note  to  the  whole  romance,  we  give  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  here.  After  describing  the  externals  of  the  statue,  he 
thus  proceeds  to  analyse  its  inner  life : — 

^^  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  lack  of  moral  severity,  of  any  high  and 
heroic  ingredient  in  the  character  of  the  Faun,  that  makes  it  so 
delightful  an  object  to  the  human  eye,  and  to  the  firailty  of  the  human 
heart  The  being  here  represented  is  endowed  with  no  principle  of 
virtue,  and  would  be  incapable  of  comprehending  such ;  but  he  would 
be  true  and  honest  by  dint  of  his  simplicity.  We  should  expect  finom 
him  no  sacrifice  or  effort  for  an  abstract  cause ;  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  martyr's  stuff  in  all  that  softened  marble ;  but  he  has  a  capacity 
for  strong  and  warm  attachment,  and  might  act  devotedly  through  its 
impulse,  and  even  die  for  it  at  need.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Faun 
might  be  educated  through  the  medium  of  his  emotions,  so  that  the 
coarser  animal  portion  of  his  nature  might  eventually  be  thrown  into 
the  background,  though  never  utterly  expelled. 

'^  The  animal  nature,  indeed,  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  Faun's 
composition;  for  the  characteristics  of  the  brute  creation  meet  and 
combine  with  those  of  humanity  in  this  strange  yet  true  and  natural 
conception  of  antique  poetry  and  art.  Praxiteles  has  subtly  diffused 
throughout  his  work  that  mute  mystery  which  so  hopelessly  perplexes 
us  whenever  we  attempt  to  gain  an  intellectual  or  sympathetic  know- 
ledge of  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  The  riddle  is  indicated,  how- 
ever, only  by  two  definite  signs, — these  are  the  two  ears  of  the  Faun, 
which  are  leaf-shaped,  terminating  in  little  peaks,  like  those  of  some 
species  of  animals.  Though  not  so  seen  in  the  marble,  they  are  pro- 
bably to  be  considered  as  clothed  in  fine  downy  fur.  In  the  coarser 
representations  of  this  class  of  mythological  creatures  there  is  another 
token  of  brute  kindred — a  certain  caudal  appendage,  which,  if  the 
Faun  of  Praxiteles  must  be  supposed  to  possess  it  at  all,  is  hidden  by 
the  lion's  skin  that  forms  his  garment.  The  pointed  and  furry  ears, 
therefore,  are  the  sole  indications  of  his  wild,  forest  nature. 

^'  Only  a  sculptor  of  the  finest  imagination,  the  most  delicate  taste, 
the  sweetest  feeling,  and  the  rarest  artistic  skill — ^in  a  word,  a  sculptor 
and  a  poet  too— -could  have  first  dreamed  of  a  Faun  in  this  guise,  and 
then  have  succeeded  in  imprisoning  the  sportive  and  frisky  thing  in 
marble.  Neither  man  nor  animal,  and  yet  no  monster ;  but  a  being 
in  whom  both  races  meet  on  friendly  ground  1  The  idea  grows  coarse 
as  we  handle  it,  and  hardens  in  our  grasp.    But,  if  the  spectator 
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broods  long  over  the  statae,  he  will  be  conscious  of  its  spell ;  all  the 
pleasantness  of  sylvan  life,  all  the  genial  and  happy  characteristics  of 
oreatnres  that  dwell  in  woods  and  fields,  will  seem  to  be  mingled  and 
kneaded  into  one  substance,  along  with  the  kindred  qualities  in  the 
human  souL  Trees,  grass,  flowers,  woodland  streamlets,  cattle,  deer, 
and  unsophisticated  man  I  The  essence  of  all  these  was  compressed 
long  ago,  and  still  exists  within  that  discoloured  marble  surface  of  the 
Fann  of  Praxiteles. 

*'  And,  after  all,  the  idea  may  have  been  no  dream,  but  rather  a 
poet*s  reminiscence  of  a  period  when  man's  affinity  with  nature  was 
more  strict,  and  his  fellowship  with  every  living  thing  more  intimate 
and  dear." 

As  a  piece  of  Art-criticism  this  is  very  fine.  But  admirable 
as  it  is,  it  gives  a  veiy  inadequate  idea  of  the  depth  and 
thoroughness  of  the  critical  insight  and  exposition  he  brings  to 
loear  on  this  wonderful  creation  of  the  heathen  imagination. 
The  whole  life  of  Donatello  is  an  extended  evolution  and  com- 
ment on  the  ideas  he  has  here  formally  indicated.  For  his 
purpose,  there  is  something  marvellously  suitable  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  wild  freshness,  guilelessness,  sportive  exuberance, 
of  natural  life  in  its  physical  perfection,  obtained  in  the  meet- 
ing-point of  man  and  animal ;  and  this  is  worked  out  vnth  a 
felicity  and  grace  in  the  character  of  Donatello's  yet  blameless 
life,  that  vie  with  the  production  of  Praxiteles  itself. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  his  fine  eye  for  the  natural  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  childhood.  He  has  sketched  the  same 
qualities  of  heart  and  character,  under  an  ideal  aspect,  in  the 
person  of  Hilda,  who  exhibits  a  nature  more  mature  and  culti- 
vated, and  enriched  by  the  fine  instincts  and  sympathies  of  an 
artist,  but  hardly  less  childlike  than  "  Little  Annie."  The  pic- 
ture of  her  viigin  life,  up  in  her  lonely  tower,  above  the  turmoil, 
and  passion,  and  filth  of  the  city,  pursuing  the  calling  of  her 
art  with  self-renouncing  devotion,  surrounded  by  the  flock  of 
white  doves  she  feeds  from  her  window,  tending  the  never 
extinguished  lamp  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  the  battle- 
mented  angle  of  her  perch-home,  vrith  a  sentiment  akin  to 
natural  piety,  but  without  the  superstition  of  the  professed 
worshippers  of  "  Our  Lady,"  forms  a  perfect  contrast,  not  only 
to  the  dark,  passionate  heart  of  Miriam,  who  supplies  the  re- 
lieving shadow  required  for  artistic  balance  to  her  spotless 
whiteness,  but  also  in  her  growth  to  fair  and  noble  womanhood, 
unsuUied  apparently  by  base  deed  or  foul  thought,  to  the  idea 
sought  to  be  worked  out  in  the  more  perilous  career  of  Donatello 
attaining  a  higher  development  through  personal  faU  and  re- 
pentance. And  in  this,  perhaps,  we  have  an  example  of  Haw- 
thorne's tendency  to  balance  every  argument  and  opinion  with 
its  coimterpoise,  and  of  his  anxiety  ever  to  give  both  sides  a 
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fair  hearing.  The  professed  aim  of  the  book  is  to  display  the 
educational  operation  of  sin  in  awakening  the  conscience  to  a 
higher  activity,  and  the  rousing  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  through  passion,  to  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  our 
position  and  relations  in  the  universe.  The  progress  of  Dona- 
tello's  development  is  meant  to  exhibit  this.  But  Hawthorne 
would  not  be  held  to  commit  himself  too  absolutely  to  such  a 
view,  and  side  by  side  with  the  Faun-man,  he  seeks  to  show  us 
in  Hilda  a  being  of  the  purest  and  truest  instincts,  of  profound 
insight  into  what  most  vitally  bears  on  the  inner  life  of  man, 
unfolding  the  richest  blossoms  of  her  nature  with  as  little  sense 
of  guUt  as  could  well  be  the  lot  of  any  human  soul,  save  the 
mysterious  shadow  and  burden  its  existence  in  others  casts  on 
the  purest. 

The  first  part  of  Transformation,  it  seems  to  us,  is  more 
successful  than  the  latter  portion.  The  growth  and  slow  un* 
folding  of  I)onat€llo*s  nature  under  the  quickening  influence  of 
love — for  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this,  as  well  as  guilt, 
is  a  teacher  to  him,  and  that  his  crime  is  not  the  outcome  of 
unmixed  and  native  evil,  but  of  the  passionate  madness  of  a 
heart  untutored  to  restraint,  and  moved  to  its  depths  by  a  not 
wholly  ignoble  enthusiasm, — ^hi3  earlier  life,  we  say,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  crime,  is  exquisitely  fine  and  full  of  imaginative 
truth.  The  subsequent  process  has  an  air  of  effort,  as  if  more 
the  expression  of  reflective  reasoning  than  of  a  vivifying  imagi- 
nation. We  must  content  ourselves  without  more  special 
reference  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  quartet,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  in  a  paragraph  or  two  even  to  indicate  the  line 
of  analysis  of  a  character  so  complex  as  that  of  Miriam,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  so  devoid  of  salient  points  as  that  of  Kenyon, 
on  the  other.  In  truth,  to  do  justice  to  this,  in  some  respects 
Hawthorne's  greatest  work,  it  would  be  necessary  to  devote  to 
its  consideration  an  entire  article,  instead  of  a  page  or  two  of  a 
genei*al  review  of  his  works.  It  is  certainly  the  most  mature, 
and,  especially  in  the  earlier  half,  the  most  delightful  production 
of  his  pen.  There  is  something  in  the  free,  joyous  nature  of 
Donatello  that  creates  an  atmosphere  of  freshness  end  health 
around  the  reader ;  it  is  as  if  he  heard  the  song  of  birds  and  the 
babbling  of  brooks ;  as  if  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  southern  sky 
were  overhead,  but  interrupted  by  a  cool  and  leafy  shade ;  as  if 
conventional  fetters  were  eil  broken,  and  life  rejuvenized  and 
full  of  the  agile  sportive  gladness  of  the  most  wildly  innocent 
animals.  In  a  word,  he  feels  as  if  the  dream  of  a  Golden  Age 
were  a  realized  &Gt,  and  all  Nature  rejoicing,  and 

**  —  its  beauty 
Its  sole  duty." 

Alongside  of  this  perhaps  too  sensuous  worlds  lying  in  the 
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golden  light  of  imagination,  the  fair,  chaste  image  of  Hilda 
smiles  on  him,  a  sanctifying  presence  appealing  to  his  more 
spiritual  aspirations  on  the  side  of  intellect  and  culture.  The 
combined  effect  is  one  of  purity  and  hope,  of  ethereal  joy  and 
fdll-pulsed  life. 

This  romance  is  also  the  author^s  most  ambitious  effort.  His 
other  works  deal  with  isolated  and  peculiar  cases ;  their  interest 
may  be  profound,  but  it  is  narrow.  In  "  the  marble  Faun"  he 
takes  a  wider  range,  and  in  the  training  of  Donatello  seems  to 
aim  at  symbolizing  the  education  at  once  of  the  race  and  of  each 
individual,  from  a  condition  of  unconscious  innocence  and  unre- 
flecting happiness  to  the  conscious  life  of  a  free-will  agent, 
quickened  to  recognise  and  war  with  evil, — from  a  condition  in 
which  man  is  but  the  highest  and  noblest  animal,  to  one  of 
true  humanity.  Not  only  is  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  book 
thus  loftier  and  wider  than  any  of  the  others ;  it  includes  a  more 
varied  range  of  interests,  and  supplements  the  main  current 
with  tributary  streams.  But  from  this  spring  also  some  of  its 
imperfections.  The  effect  is  richer,  but  more  divided.  With 
the  larger  theme  the  impression  is  less  intense.  It  is  less 
uniform  in  texture,  and,  whether  from  the  flagging  power  of  the 
writer,  or  fi-om  the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  the  crisis  is 
felt  to  be  reached  when  the  plunge  into  crime  is  made.  It  thus 
labours  under  the  serious  defect  of  attaining  its  highest  point 
in  the  middle,  after  which  the  interest  ebbs  without  a  second 
flood.  ''  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  for  unique  purpose,  sustained  tone, 
and  culminating  effect,  must  perhaps  be  admitted  to  be  the  more 
perfect  work  of  art. 

Besides  the  central  interest  of  the  romance,  the  book  is  full 
of  subsidiary  elements  of  attraction.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  criticisms  on  Art  with  which  it  abounds,  and  also  casually 
referred  to  the  delightful  and  accurate  delineations  of  Italian 
scenery  and  life,  and  of  many  of  the  monuments  of  world-wide 
interest  in  and  around  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  introduced  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  author  seems  to  have  imbibed 
the  very  spirit  of  the  scenes  around  him.  His  reproduction  of 
Boman  life  and  locality  are  faithful  and  living  to  a  degree  that 
can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have  breathed  that 
air,  heavy  with  the  memories  of  centuries,  and  gazed  around  on 
those  circling  hills  of  amethyst,  and  upward  into  that  sky  of 
such  tender  ethereal  pearly  grey  and  palpitating  brightness. 
We  know  no  description  in  prose  or  verse  that  so  conveys  the 
sylvan  charm  of  the  Borghese  grounds,  the  beauty  and  magic 
prospect  from  the  Pincio,  the  spell  of  witchery  of  the  Trevi 
waters  by  moonlight,  the  solemn  grandeur  and  hallowed 
memories  of  the  Coliseum,  broken  in  upon  by  the  inharmonious 
and  impertinent  mirth  or  borrowed  sentiment  of  tourists,  as  it 
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too  often  is,  in  its  hours  of  most  sanctified  and  impressive 
aspect,  when  night  seems  to  withdraw  it  from  the  bnstle  and 
pettiness  of  the  life  of  to-day  into  the  silence  and  grandeur  of 
a  bygone  world. 

We  would  not,  in  conclusion,  venture  on  an  attempt  at  any 
estimate  of  our  author's  mental  constituents,  or  at  assigning  to 
him  a  definite  place  in  the  literature  of  his  countiy  or  language ; 
but  as,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  dwelt  mjadnly  on  what 
seemed  to  us  admirable  for  some  form  of  power  or  refinement 
in  his  literary  character  and  works,  we  would  now  the  mote 
freely,  and  to  prevent  misconception,  in  a  closing  paragraph 
refer  again  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  in  him  a  fertUe  source, 
of  justness,  no  doubt,  but  far  more  of  weakness — ^his  indecision 
and  balance,  not  of  faculties,  but  of  convictions.  The  ponder- 
ing judicial  attitude  in  which  he  so  habitually  holds  himsdf  leads 
him  in  many  cases  to  oflTer  opposing  views  of  a  question,  either 
through  the  medium  of  different  characters,  or  through  the 
puzzled  and  wavering  introspection  of  one,  or  even  sometimes 
through  the  author's  own  reflections  and  descriptions  on  divers 
occasions.  He  deals  in  few  fabrics  that  have  a  decidedly  right 
side  and  a  wrong ;  and  takes  care  to  exhibit  the  reverse  of  his 
wares  as  well  as  the  obverse.  He  seems  endowed  with  a  sort 
of  intellectual  polarity.  In  his  mind  questions  assume  formula 
which,  like  quadratic  equations  in  algebra,  yield  a  twofold  and 
opposite  result,  a  solution  at  once  positive  and  negative.  He 
has  no  *'  singleness  of  eye  " — ^not  that  the  rays  of  mental  vision 
ever  mingle  and  confuse  each  other ;  on  the  contrary,  each  image 
is  clear  and  sharp ;  but  neither  do  they  coalesce  in  stereoscopic 
solidity ;  they  are  distinct,  but  they  are  quite  different.  The 
sceptic,  not  in  the  popular,  but  in  the  strict  philosophical  sense 
of  the  word,  enters  as  a  large  ingredient  into  his  composition. 
He  contemplates  the  world,  apart,  with  shaded  eye.  He 
seems  ever  collecting  evidence  and  information — arranging, 
sifting,  expounding  the  pleas  of  both  sides,  like  an  impartial 
judge  delivering  his  cha%e ;  but  his  mental  jury  rarely  return 
a  verdict.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  demanded,  "  Who  can  trust 
the  religious  sentiment  of  Raphael,  or  receive  any  of  his  Virgins 
as  heaven-descended  likenesses,  after  seeing,  for  exemiple,  the 
Fomarina  of  the  Barberini  Palace,  and  feeling  how  sensual  the 
artist  must  have  been  to  paint  such  a  brazen  trollop  of  his  own 
accord,  and  lovingly?"  On  the  other,  we  are  reminded  of 
**  Madonnas  by  Raphael,  on  whose  lips  he  has  impressed  a  holy 
and  delicate  reserve,  implying  sanctity  on  earth,  and  into  whose 
soft  eyes  he  has  thrown  a  light  which  he  never  could  have 
imagined,  except  by  raising  his  own  eyes  with  a  pure  aspiration 
heavenward."  Seen  from  Hilda's  and  Kenyon's  point  of 
view.  Guide's  Archangel  Michael  "  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
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divinest  figure  that  mortal  painter  ever  drew/'  with  "  an  expres- 
sion of  heavenly  severity,  a  degree  of  pain,  trouble,  and  disgust 
at  beifig  brought  in  contact  with  sin,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  and  punishing  it,  and  yet  a  celestial  tranquillity  per- 
vading his  whole  being."  The  same  figure  calls  forth  from 
Miriam's  wildly  excited  imagination  the  following  scorching 
sarcasm: — 

'^  That  Archangel  now,  how  fair  he  looks,  with  his  unruffled  wings, 
with  his  unhaoked  sword,  and  clad  in  his  bright  armour,  and  that 
exquisitely  fitting  sky-blue  tunic,  cut  in  the  latest  Paradisiacal  mode  I 
What  a  dainty  air  of  the  first  celestial  society  I  With  what  half-scom- 
M  delicacy  he  sets  his  prettily  sandalled  foot  on  the  head  of  his 
prostrate  foe  1  But  is  it  thus  that  virtue  looks  the  moment  after  its 
death-struggle  with  evil  ?  No,  no ;  I  could  have  told  Guido  better. 
A  full  third  of  the  Archangel's  feathers  should  have  been  torn  from 
his  wings,  the  rest  all  ruffled,  tiU  they  looked  like  Satan's  own  !  His 
sword  should  be  streaming  with  blood,  and  perhaps  broken  half-way 
to  the  hilt ;  his  armour  crushed,  his  robes  rent,  his  breast  gory ;  a 
bleeding  gash  on  his  brow,  cutting  right  across  the  stern  scowl  of  battle  ! 
He  should  press  his  foot  hard  down  upon  the  old  serpent,  as  if  his 
veiy  soul  depended  upon  it,  feeling  him  squirm  mightily,  and  doubt- 
ing whether  the  fight  were  half  over  yet,  and  how  the  victory  might 
turn  !  And  with  all  this  fierceness,  this  grimness,  this  unutterable 
horror,  there  should  still  be  something  high,  tender,  and  holy,  in 
Michael's  eyes,  and  around  his  mouth.  But  the  battle  never  was 
such  child's-play  as  Ouido's  dapper  Archangel  seems  to  have  found  it." 

And  in  these  widely  divergent  criticisms,  representing  not 
merely  differences  of  view,  but  antithetic  types  of  mind,  we 
recognise  the  feelings  of  the  two  classes,  under  one  or  other  of 
which  the  students  of  Guido  and  Baphael  mostly  rank  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  his  keen  and  profound  sympathy 
with  art  and  artist  life,  the  author  of  TraTisformation  declares 
that  "  a  taste  for  pictorial  art  is  often  no  more  than  a  polish 
upon  the  hard  enamel  of  an  artificial  character ;"  and  with  as 
little  ruth  as  any  Vandal  he  would  obliterate  the  decaying 
remains  of  the  revered  treasures  that  have  come  dovni  to  us 
finom  the  noblest  pencils  of  early  date.  "  Now  that  the  colours 
are  so  wretchedly  bedimmed — now  that  blotches  of  plastered 
wall  dot  the  frescoes  aU  over>  like  a  mean  reality  thrusting 
itseK  through  life's  brightest  illusions — the  next  best  artist  to 
Cimabue,  or  Giotto,  or  Ghirlandaio,  or  Pinturicchio,  will  be  he 
that  shall  reverently  cover  over  their  ruined  masterpieces  with 
whitewash !"  His  imagination  not  only  seeks,  but  craves  for  the 
old,  the  reverend,  the  time-hallowed,  and  feels  scared  by  the 
spick-and-span  newness  of  American  life ;  yet  he  rails  against  a 
permanent  and  enduring  architecture, — an  art  which,  both  in 
public  monuments,  civil  and  religious,  and  in  private  and 
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domestic  homesteads  (where  the  character  is  nourished  that 
feeds  the  national  spirit),  is  perhaps  as  sure  an  expression  as 
any,  of  the  stability  and  historic  life  of  a  people.  "  Wb  shall 
live  to  see  the  day,  I  trust/'  says  Holgrave,  "  when  no  man  shall 
build  his  house  for  posterity.  ...  If  each  generation  were 
allowed  and  expected  to  build  its  own  houses,  that  single  change, 
comparatively  unimportant  in  itself,  would  imply  almost  every 
reform  which  society  is  now  suffering  for.*'  And  elsewhere  we 
have  a  reflection  of  the  author's  own,  that  "  all  towns  should  be 
made  capable  of  purification  by  fii«  or  of  decay  within  each 
half-century."  What  destruction,  in  the  thought  and  heart  of  a 
nation,  of  the  sense  of  grandeur,  of  traditional  associations,  of  the 
reverence  for  the  past  that  forms  the  hope  and  life-spring  of  the 
future,  would  such  teaching,  generally  accepted  and  acted  on,  at 
once  bear  witness  of,  and  reactively  contribute  to  effect !  We 
have  already  quoted  a  suggestion  that  vice  may  be  but  a  lower 
form  of  virtue,  and  may  ultimately  be  sublimed  into  it.  But 
the  counterbalancing  statement  is  not  wanting.  "  There  is,  I 
believe,"  says  Hilda,  "  only  one  Right  and  one  Wrong ;  and  I  do 
not  understand  how  two  things  so  totally  unlike  can  be  mis- 
taken for  one  another ;  nor  how  two  mortal  foes,  as  Bight  and 
Wrong  surely  are,  can  work  together  in  the  same  deed."  Again, 
"  Sin  has  educated  Donatello,  and  elevated  him," — ^and  the 
scope  of  the  whole  book  is  an  attempt  to  embody  this  view. 
"  Is  Sin  then, — which  we  deem  such  a  dreadful  blackness  in  the 
imiverse, — is  it  like  Sorrow,  merely  an  element  of  human 
education,  through  which  we  struggle  to  a  higher  and  purer 
state  than  we  could  otherwise  have  attained  ?  Did  Adam  fall 
that  we  might  ultimately  rise  to  a  far  loftier  paradise  than  his  V* 
To  which  we  have  the  rejoinder, — "  This  is  terrible.  .  .  .  Do 
you  not  perceive  what  a  mockery  your  creed  makes,  not  only  of 
all  religious  sentiment,  but  of  moral  law  ?  and  how  it  annuls 
and  obliterates  whatever  precepts  of  Heaven  are  written  deepest 
within  us  ?" 

In  some  measure  this  oscillation  may  be  but  the  expression 
of  varying  moods  of  a  fiEmciful  and  speculative  mind,  that 
delights,  ''as  an  intellectual  and  moral  exercise,"  as  he 
himself  says,  in  imagination  to  play  out  the  part  of  beings 
hypothetically  endowed  with  intellectual  and  moral  attributes, 
and  placed  in  hypothetical  situations.  In  so  far  as  it  is  the 
result  of  genuine  doubt,sincere  impartiality  and  candour,and  dis- 
passionate inquiry,  it  may  indicate  a  character  that  will  never 
command  a  great  following ;  but  it  is  surely  better  than  the  un- 
hesitating but  blind  movement  of  a  spirit  of  narrow  partisanship 
and  merely  receptive  activity,  and  must  recommend  itself  to  all 
thinking  minds  as  a  healthy  discipline,  and  a  process  Uiat  must 
precede  and  underlie  all  well-founded  belie£ 
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Art.  VIII. — ^Positivism  :  Its  Nature  and  Influence  as  a 
Philosophy,  a  Polity,  and  a  Eeligion. 

1.  Cawrs  de  Philosaphie  Positive.     Par  M.  AuGUSTE   CoMTE. 

Paris:  Bachelier.  Tome  Premier,  1830.  Tome  Sixiime, 
1842. 
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3.  The  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion,    Translated  from  the 

French  of  Auguste  Comte.  By  Richard  Congreve.  Lon- 
don: John  Chapman,  1858. 

4.  A  General  View  of  Positivism.    Translated  from  the  French 

of  Auguste  Comte,  by  J.  H.  Bridges,  Physician  to  the 
Bradford  Infirmary ;  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
London:  Triibner  and  Co.,  1866. 

5.  Notice  8ttr  VCEuvre  et  sur  la  Vie  d! Auguste  Comte:     Par 

le  docteur  Robinet,  son  M^decin,  et  Tun  de  ses  treize 
Exfeuteurs  Testamentaires.  Deuxi^me  edition.  Paris: 
Librairie  Richelieu,  1864. 

6.  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.     By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Review.  London :  Triib- 
ner and  Co.,  1865. 

7.  The  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Comte.     By  G.  H. 

Lewes.  Third  Edition.  Second  Vol. — Modem  Philo- 
sophy.    London:  Longmans  and  Co.,  1867. 

8.  The  Unity  of  Comte* s  L^e  and  Doctrine.    A  Reply  to  Stric- 

tures on  Comte's  later  Writings,  addressed  to  J.  S.  Mill, 
Esq.,  M.P.  By  J.  H.  Bridges,  Translator  of  Comte's 
General  View  of  Positivism.  London :  Triibner  and  Co., 
1866. 

9.  The  New  Religion  in  its  Attitude  towards  the  Old.   By  Richard 

Congreve.    London:  Triibner  and  Co.,  1860. 

10.  VingtOme  Circulaire,  addressee  k  chaque  Cooperateur  du 

libre  Subside,  institu^  par  Auguste  Comte  pour  le 
Sacerdoce  de  THumanit^.  Par  M.  P.  Lafitte.  Paris. 
18  F^vrier  1868. 

11.  International  Policy.    Essays  on  the  Foreign  Relations  of 

England.     London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  1866. 

12.  Eliza^h  of  England.      Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the 

Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  January  1862.  By 
Richard  Congreve.    London^  Triibner  and  Co. 
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13.  La  Philosophie  en  France  an  XI X^  SHcle.  Par  F^lec 
Ravaisson,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut.  Publication  faite  sous 
les  auspices  du  Minist^re  de  I'lnstruction  Publique. 
Paris:  k  rimprimerie  Imp^riale,  1868. 

The  most  systematic  attempt  which  heis  been  made  to  prove 
the  self-sufficiency  of  Science,  and  the  impossibility  of  Theo- 
logy and  Metaphysics,  is  what  is  called  l^ositivism,  or  the  Posi 
tive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte.  If  then  we  should  find,  that 
BO  far  from  proving  that  the  principles  revealed  in  consciousness 
can  be  dispensed  with,  it  silently  assumes,  while  professing  to 
discard,  some  of  the  most  important  of  these,  and  that  Auguste 
Comte  afterwards  in  the  process  of  his  own  intellectual  develop- 
ment, virtually  brought  back  elements  essential  to  Religion  and 
Metaphysics,  we  shall  surely  have  some  warrant  for  alleging  the 
failure  of  Positivism  as  a  substitute  for  Philosophy,  and  its  own 
inconsistency  as  a  system  of  human  knowledge.  The  final  result 
of  the  doctrine  of  Relative  Knowledge  as  developed  by  Comte, 
must  be,  if  it  could  be  consistently  carried  out,  the  annihilation 
of  all  possible  apprehension  of  anything  true,  and  the  reduction 
of  our  knowledge  to  mere  Schein,  The  laws  of  Nature  may 
be  called  unchangeable,  but  we  can  have  no  warrant  for  saying 
they  are ;  and  Nature,  instead  of  being  the  grand  Totality  of 
general  laws,  becomes  a  bundle  of  multitudinous  phenomena 
viewed  in  a  certain  order  of  which  we  can  really  know  nothing. 
Positivism  cannot  escape  absolute  Scepticism  by  even  becoming 
Materialism,  for  it  can  know  nothing  about  the  reality  of  the 
sphere  of  experience  with  which  alone  it  concerns  itself.  Comte 
aimed  at  carrying  his  principles  into  all  regions  of  inquiry,  and 
to  give  a  satisfactory  Philosophy,  not  merely  of  Science,  but  also 
of  History,  Politics,  and  Religion.  And  as  his  system  is  the 
farthest  reach  (as  it  were)  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  carries  to 
its  extreme  the  tendencies  existing  in  so  many,  though  in 
partially  developed  form,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  Theology 
and  Philosophy  (in  the  old  meaning  of  the  latter  term),  and  to  treat 
all  inquiries  in  these  fields  with  contempt  as  empty  and  frivol- 
ous— if  it  has  failed,  and  if  the  substitute  it  has  provided  be 
found  to  land  us  in  confusion  and  contradiction,  then  must 
we  reject  the  assumptions  with  which  it  starts,  satisfied  that  the 
last  and  greatest  enemy  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  is  incom- 
petent to  fulfil  its  boasts,  and  that  it  wiU  be  wise  for  Science  to 
seek  reconciliation  with  Metaphysic,  instead  of  viewing  and 
treating  her  as  an  enemy  or  a  rival. 

The  foundation  of  Comte's  system,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  classification  which  he,  and  Mr.  Lewes  after  him, 
called  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.    It  was  certainly  a  great 
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work  to  classify  tLe  laws  of  all  the  Sciences  in  their  order 
of  relative  simplicity  and  complexity,  and  to  thereby  give 
ns  an  interconnected  and  interdependent  Whole  of  Scientific 
Knowledge.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  work. 
The  clasfflfication  of  the  Sciences  was  followed  afterwards  by 
an  examination  and  subsequent  generalization  of  the  facts  and 
laws  of  human  life.  Comte  discovered  general  laws  running 
through  history,  and  of  which  human  life  manifested  the 
continuous  development,  and  these  also  he  systematized  into  a 
connected  body  of  doctrine  (which  he  called  Sociology).  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Histoiy  and 
Society,  were  afterwards  followed  by  the  creation  of  a  Beligion 
in  which  aU  the  laws  of  the  various  fields  of  inquiry,  that 
had  been  observed  and  systematized  according  to  their  external 
relations,  were  systematized  according  as  they  were  related  to 
man.  The  Objective  order  in  which  things  appear  was  thus 
succeeded  by  a  Subjective  order  in  which  the  same  classes  of 
phenomena  were  arranged  in  subordination  to  humanity.  This 
Subjective  order,  which  is  explained  and  developed  in  the 
PkUosophie  Politique  as  the  Objective  was  in  the  PhUasophie 
Positive,  became  the  sphere  wherein  Comte  traced  out  the  final 
Beligion — ^the  Beligion  of  Humanity.  Humanity  was  made  the 
oentxal  object  of  the  Beligion,  the  only  proper  object  of  worship. 
There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  Comte,  by  quickening  his  affective  nature,  and  deepening  his 
moral  instincts  and  impulses,  led  him  to  attach  more  importance 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done  to  the  emotional  elements 
that  are  utilized  in  the  Positive  Beligion ;  but  we  believe  they 
only  hastened  the  development  of  a  natural  process.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  first,  when  he  was  a  mere  youth, 
he  was  more  anxious  to  assist  in  establishing  a  new  practical 
polity  to  deliver  modem  Europe  from  the  anarchy  in  which,  in 
his  opinion,  she  had  more  or  less  been  for  five  centuries,  than 
to  discover  theoretical  laws;  or  rather  he  sought  the  latter 
mainly  with  a  view  to  the  former.  There  was  no  real  discord 
between  his  earlier  and  later  views.  By  and  by  we  shall 
seek  to  exhibit  their  connexion. 

Meanwhile,  and  before  entering  on  a  specific  examination  of 
these  views,  it  may  be  interesting  to  ask  how  far  Cerate's  lead- 
ing principles  were  peculiar  to  himself.  We  do  not  doubt  his 
originality — ^he  was  original  in  very  much — ^but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  some  of  his  most  important  doctrines  were 
suggested  to  him  by  others,  or  were  discovered,  though  not  ap- 
plied, by  others.  So  far  as  the  system  of  Positive  Philosophy 
in  its  primary  sense  is  concerned,  Comte  regarded  himself  as 
only  continuing  and  completing  the  intellectual  movement 
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begun  by  Bacon  and  Deseartes  in  modem  times.'  His  Sociolo- 
gical theories,  though  not  due  to,  were  certainly  originated 
under  the  influence  of  Saint  Simon ;  and  some  of  his  greatest 
thoughts,  such  as  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  De  Maistre.  As  fundamental  to  his  Socio- 
logy,  Gomte  placed  a  system  of  Phrenology  similar  to  that  of 
Gkdl  and  Broussais.  Even  his  great  law  of  historical  evolution 
was  anticipated  by  another, — by  Turcot  in  his  Histoire  desprogrh 
de  V esprit  humain,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Bavaisson.^ 

But  although  these  facts  may  somewhat  affect  Comte's  repu- 
tation for  originality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
thoroughly  original  in  his  applications  of  these  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, while  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  author  of  the 
Philosophie  Positive  was  generally  forward  to  acknowledge 
intellectual  obligations.  However  one  may  differ  from  his 
conclusions,  yet  no  one  who  reads  his  works  can  doubt  the 
breadth  and  brilliance  of  Ms  int-ellect.  Specially  unwarranted 
is  the  suggestion  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Beligion  of 
Humanity  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  the  par- 
tial insanity  or  mental  weakness  of  its  author.  The  later 
work,  which  expounds  it — Iki  Politique  Positive — ^is  certainly 
not  inferior  in  grasp  or  in  power  of  generalization  and  in  some 
respects  is  even  superior  in  brilliance  to,  while  it  is  written 
in  a  much  simpler  and  purer  style  than,  the  PhUosophie 
Positive,  To  this  general  appreciation  of  Comte's  intellect,  we 
would  only  add,  that  his  moral  nature  was  lofty  and  noble, 
while  his  life  was  pure  even  to  the  verge  of  asceticism.  Such 
assertions  may  surprise  some,  who  are  only  aware  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Comte  was  an  atheist,  and  that  he  per- 
sistently, and  even  vehemently,  discarded  all  superhuman 
sanctions  for  morality.  That  he  may  not  have  been  atheistic, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  here  to  the  purpose. 
We  know  that  he  himself  strongly,  and  even  angrily,  disclaimed 
the  title.  But  while,  so  far  as  dogmatic  assertion  went,  only 
declaring  that  the  region  of  the  supernatural — if  such  there 

^  The  following  ib  the  passage  which  is  quoted  by  M.  Ravaisson : —  "Avant  de 
connattre  la  liaison  des  effets  physiques  entre  eux  il  B*y  eut  rien  de  plus  nature! 
que  de  supposer  qu  ils  ^taient  produits  par  des  dtres  intelligents  invisibles, 
et  semblables  &  nous.  Car  ^  quoi  auraient-ils  ressembl^?  Tout  ce  qui  anivait 
sans  que  les  hommes  y  eussent  part^eut  son  dieu.  .  .  .  Quand  les  philosophes 
eurent  reconnu  Tabsurdlt^  de  ces  fables,  sans  avoir  acquis  n^anmoins  de 
vraies  Inmi^res  sur  Thistoire  naturellej  ils  imagin^rent  d'expliquer  les  causes 
des  ph^nom^nes  par  des  expressions  abstraites,  comme  essences  et  faculty 
expressions  qui,  cependant,  n'expliquaient  rien,  et  dont  on  raissonnait  comme 
si  elles  eussent  ^t^  des  dtres,  des  nouveUes  divinity  substitutes  aux  anciennes. 
.  .  .  .  Ce  ne  fut  que  bien  tard,  en  observant  Taction  m^canique  que  les 
corps  ont  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  qu'on  tira  de  cette  m^canique  dVntres 
hypotheses,  que  les  mathematiques  purent  developper  et  Tezp^rience  verifier." 
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were — ^waa  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect,  and 
condemning  the  presumption  of  the  atheist  who  declared 
that  the  world  was  self -originated,  or  was  eternal,  yet  Comte 
always  practically  took  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  super- 
natural sphere,  and  that  all  theological  averments  regarding 
it  (whether  natural  or  revealed)  are  a  bundle  of  fictions. 
His  negative  theoretical  attitude  therefore  involved  a  positive 
practical  one,  which  regarded  Theology  as  a  pure  work  of 
the  imagination.  Indeed,  Comte  has  thereby  laid  himself  open 
to  the  reproaches  of  Mr.  Mill,  who  holds  him  faithless  to  the 
negative  character  of  Positivism  in  taking  such  a  position 
towards  Theism.  No  advantage  therefore  can  be  claimed  for 
his  religious  opinions  over  Atheism.  But  he  was  unlike  the 
ordinary  atheist  in  another  respect.  Comte  was  no  mere 
n^^ativist,  and  even  declared  a  preference  for  what  he  might 
count  erroneous  doctrines  to  a  merely  critical  and  destructive 
attitude.  His  whole  purpose  and  object  was,  in  opposition 
to  the  negative  school,  Constructive.  Adopting  the  axiom  of 
the  Emi)eror  Louis  Napoleon — of  whom  his  admiration  was 
great,  because  he  was  the  author  of  such  a  sentence — that  **  To 
destroy  you  must  replace,"  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  attempt  to 
construct  a  harmonious  scheme  of  human  knowledge,  which 
should  give  satisfaction  to  all  the  impulses  and  affections  of 
human  nature  and  manifest  Humanity  (or  the  total  of  what  is 
worthy  in  human  life,  past,  present,  and  future),  as  the  centre 
of  his  system,  and  as  giving  the  law  of  moral  order. 

It  was  in  1822  that  Comte  discovered,  "in  the  fire  of  an 
ardent  imagination" — to  use  the  words  of  a  devoted  admirer — 
''the  fundamental  law  of  human  evolution,  intellectual  and 
practical  By  means  of  it,  political  reorganization  obtained  a 
positive  basis,  and  modem  renovation  was  assured."  It  was  with 
this  law  he  commenced  his  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive}  The 
true  nature  of  his  Philosophy  could  not,  he  said,  be  understood 
withoutfirstof  all  throwinga  coup  cCceil  overthe  progressive  march 
of  the  human  spirit  regarded  in  its  totality.  The  "great  funda- 
mental law"  which  resulted  from  this  survey  he  enoimced  in  the 
following  terms : — It  (the  law)  consists  in  this,  "  that  each  of 
our  leading  conceptions,  each  branch  of  our  knowledge  (or  know-t 
ledges,  to  use  a  convenient  word  employed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton) 
passes  successively  through  three  different  theoretic  states :  the 
theological  or  fictitious,  the  metaphysical  or  abstract,  and 
the  scientific  or  positive.  In  other  words,  the  human  spirit 
naturally  employs  in  its  researches  three  methods  of  philoso- 

^  OriginaUy  delivered  as  lectnrefl,  Comte  called  this  work  a  Court  de 
PhUoMphie^  bttt  when  he  publiahed  a  second  edition,  the  Coutb  became  a 
SffsUme,  like  the  PhiloKphie  PMique. 
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phiziug  snccdssively ;  the  character  of  each  of  >¥hich  is  essen- 
tially different  from,  and  even  radically  opposed  to^  the  other  : 
first,  the  theological  method,  then  the  metaphysical,  and  finally 
the  positive."  He  did  not  of  course  intend  to  all^e,  as  hi^ 
been  supposed  by  some,  that  "every  class  of  human  concep- 
tions" passed  .through  the  three  states  designated;  but  only, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it, "  our  principal  conceptions,  or  each 
branch  of  our  knowledges ;"  or  more  definitely  still,  that  there 
are  three  methods  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe. 
When  men  first  set  themselves  to  account  for  the  wonderful 
appearances  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  they  did  so  by 
referring  their  causes  to  supernatural  agents ;  but  afterwards, 
when  they  had  ceased  to  call  in  the  supei*human  at  every  turn, 
they  were  satisfied  by  the  discovery  of  Metaphysical  Ikitities, 
such,  for  example*,  as  Vital  Principles,  Plastic  Forces,  etc. 
According  to  the  latter  mode  of  explanation,  objects  do  all 
they  do  and  are  what  they  are  through  some  inherent  Yirtae 
resident  in  them.  This  state  is  followed  by  the  Positive,  which 
is  the  third  and  last,  in  which  men  explain  existences  and 
appearances  by  "the  invariable  laws  of  phenomena"  (to  use 
Mr.  Mill's  words),  without  any  inquiry  into  their  causes.  That 
is  to  say,  we  qqh  trace  in  the  course  of  man's  intellectiial 
development  the  use  of  three  successive  modes  of  accounting 
for  the  facts  of  nature,  one  or  other  of  which  has  been  pre- 
dominant at  every  historical  epoch.  But  it  doea  not  foUow 
that  these  three  stages  have  so  definitely  and  distinctly  suc^ 
ceeded  each  other  that  the  period  in  which  each  prevailed 
exclusively  can  be  marked  off  by  chronological  lines.  So  far 
from  this/all  th«e  may,  and  to  /certain  exW  do.  co^xist.^ 
one  method  prevailing  in  one  branch  of  inquiry  while  another  is 
adopted  in  a  second,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  natural  to  individual 
intellect,  as  it  is  to  that  of  man  collectively,  to  pass  through  the 
three  states.  In  history,  we  observe  nations  proceeding  from 
the  Fetichistic  and  Theological  to  the  Metaphysical,  and  land- 
ing in  the  Positive  state ;  and  with  individuals,  we  find  that 
children  begin  by  accounting  for  things  on  the  same  principle 
as  holds  sway  in  the  first,  or  Theologic  method,  from  which,  in 
the  course  of  their  intellectual  development,  they  go  on  to  the 
second,  xmtil,  in  their  maturity  (in  countries  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced), they  pass  into  the  third,  or  Positive.^ 

1  Id  tbe  PhUoiophie  Po8UU>e  Comte  attributes  the  ezistmg  intellectiul 
anarchy  to  the  shnuUaneous  employment  of  all  three  philoaophiotl  methods — 
the  theological  in  certain  brandies  of  investigation,  the  metaphysical  in 
others,  and  the  Positiye  in  yet  others. — Vide  vol.  i.  f.  50.  Mathematics  is 
whoUy  PositiTe,  bat  Sociology  is  metaphysical  or  theological,  and  the  inter- 
Tening  sciences  are  more  or  less  infected  with  metaphysical  and  theological 
elements. 
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That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  general  truth  in  this  law 
of  evolution  will  probably  be  allowed,  although  it  breaks 
down  when  too  severely  tested.  As  a  hypothetical  law  it  may 
be,  and  has  been  in  Comte's  hands,  very  serviceable.  His 
applications  of  it  in  the  volumes  of  his  Philosophie  Positive 
dealing  with  "  Social  Physics,"  and  in  his  Philosophy  of  History 
in  the  Politique,  are  full  of  instruction,  and  are  fertile  in  sugges- 
tive views  of  the  natural  processes  of  human  development.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  dissent  from  the  attempt  to  make  this 
law  or  method  of  intellectual  evolution  the  necessary  course  of 
all  intellectual  development  (historically).  Comte  declares  it  is 
"  impossible  to  imagine  by  what  other  procedure  our  understand- 
ing  could  have  passed  from  supernatural  to  purely  natural 
views,  from  the  theological  to  the  positive  regime''  Yet  we 
have  his  own  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  one  of  the  most 
importent  and  most  lumerous  branches  of  the  human  family 
the  law  does  not  hold  good.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Politique  he  draws  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
course  of  intellectual  development  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres.  "  The  past,"  he  says,  «  divides  itself  into  two 
principal  ages ;  the  one,  essentially  common  to  all  peoples,  com- 
prises Fetichism  and  Theocracy ;  the  other,  exclusively  belong- 
ii^  to  the  Western  world,  develops  the  spontaneous  transition 
between  Theocracy  and  Sociocraty  "^  (through  Metaphysics).  In 
other  parts  of  the  same  work  he  declares  his  expectation  that 
the  East  will  pass  immediately  to  the  Positive  platform  (be  devel- 
oped into  full-blown  Comtists  all  at  once)  without  traversing 
any  intermediate  metaphysical  sta£;e.  Therefore,  on  Comte's 
o^  showing,  since  his  law  of  evolution  is  not  necUtiy  among 
at  least  one  section  of  the  world's  population  it  cannot  be  a 
law  necessary  to  all.  Without  any  reference  to  the  disputed 
point  of  man's  intellectual  condition  in  the  very  earliest  ages, 
it  is  thus  clear  that  the  Positive  law  of  evolution  is  only  par- 
tially applicable.  Its  main  value  must  therefore  remain  that 
of  a  provisional  hypothesis;  and  as  such,  while  serving  to 
bring  into  clearer  light  the  solidarity  and  continidty  of  the 
human  race,  and  exhibiting  to  us  a  progressive  purpose  run- 
ning through  the  history  of  man,  it  may  assuredly  be  of  great 
service. 

This  "  fondamentel  law"  of  Positivism  is  only  introductory  to 
the  classification  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  society.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deprive  Comte  of  the 
merit  of  originality  in  his  scientific  classification;  but  the 
attempt  has  been  without  success.  Mr.  Morell,  in  his  History  of 
Modem  PhUosophif — and  his  statement  is  accepted  by  Professor 
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Ferrier,  and  partly  also  by  Dr.  Stirling  in  the  annotations  to  his 
excellent  translation  of  Schwegler's  Handbook — says  that  "  no 
one  who  compares  the  philosophic  method  of  Schelling  with  the 
Philosophie  Positive  of  Auguste  Comte  can  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  as  to  the  source  fix)m  which  the  latter  virtually 
sprang/'  Now  there  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  analogy  between 
the  genei*alizations  of  Schelling  and  Comte ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  Comte  could  have  put  these  philosophers  under 
contribution,  seeing  that  he  had  never  read  their  writings.  In 
a  note  to  the  preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Phil.  Positive, 
he  says,  "  I  have  never  read  in  any  language  Kant,  Vico,  Herder, 
Hegel,  etc.,  and  I  know  their  works  only  by  indirect  references 
and  some  very  insufficient  extracts."  He  felt  convinced  that 
his  abstinence  from  the  works  of  these  authors  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  piuity  and  harmony  of  his  social  philosophy. 
Now  that  his  philosophy  was  completed,  however,  he  remarks 
that  he  intends  to  learn  the  German  langitage,  "  in  order  better 
to  appreciate  the  necessary  relations  of  my  new  mental  unity 
with  the  systematic  efforta  of  the  chief  Gennan  schools." 
This  is  surely  enough  to  demonstrate  that  from  whatever  source 
Comte  obtained  his  theories,  he  did  not  get  them  from  Hegel ; 
and  as  Schelling  had  not  been  translated  into  French  at  the 
time  when  Comte  had  conceived  and  partially  explained  the 
scheme  of  his  Positive  Philosophy  (in  1826),  which  was  previous 
even  to  the  period  at  which  Cousin  introduced  ScheUing's  philo- 
sophy in  a  diffuse  popular  shape  to  the  French  public,  Mr. 
Morell's  attribution  of  the  origin  of  Comte's  classification  to 
"  the  German  Plato"  must  be  held  to  be  disproved. 

Passing  from  this  point,  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  elucidate, 
since  it  has  led  astray  more  than  one  writer  on  Comte,  let  us  go 
on  to  the  classification  itself. 

To  reduce  facta  under  laws  is  a  necessity  of  our  natiu^,  since 
without  such  reduction  we  should  be  overwhelmed  and  hope- 
lessly confused  through  the  multiplicity  of  special,  individual^ 
and  unconnected  observations.  Hence  the  laws  of  external 
phenomena  correspond  to  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  natures 
— are  in  effect  the  same  (as  their  counterpart),  for  only  in  the 
applications  of  our  intellect  can  we  discover  logical  or  intel- 
lectual laws.  All  psychological  observation,  all  investigation 
of  internal  phenomena,  is  declared  impossible  by  Comte,  since 
we  cannot,  he  says,  divide  ourselves  into  two  halves,  the  one  of 
which  will  be  the  observer,  and  the  other  the  observed.  AU 
therefore  we  can  know  of  our  logical  or  intellectual  functions 
is  and  can  only  be  through  and  in  their  actual  applications. 
The  homogeneous  body  of  doctrine  which  the  positive  philo- 
sophy gives  us  is  thus-  strictly  relative  to  human  intelligence. 
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and  the  latter  finds  in  external  nature  its  own  laws.  It  will 
be  our  constant  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  external 
laws  by  subordinating  them  to  the  more  general ;  for  "  scien- 
tific progress  chiefly  consists  in  gradually  diminishing  the 
number  of  distinct  and  independent  laws."  Yet  although 
always  tending  to  objective  unity,  Comte  thought  the  goal 
when  all  phenomena  might  be  included  under  one  law  was 
yet  far  off.  Meanwhile^  the  only  guide  we  can  have  in 
reducing  the  laws  of  one  class  of  phenomena  under  those  of 
another,  is  their  relative  simplicity  or  complexity.  Before  dis- 
covering the  order  of  connexion  and  interdependence  of  laws, 
we  must,  however,  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of 
sciences  presented  to  us.  ^ese  are  either  abstract  or  concrete. 
The  abstract  or  general  "  have  as  their  object  the  discovery 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  various  classes  of  phenomena, 
considering  all  conceivable  instances ;  the  others  (the  con- 
crete) are  particular,  descriptive  (sometimes  designated  natural 
sciences,  properly  so  called),  and  consist  in  the  application 
of  these  laws  to  the  real  history  of  the  various  existing 
beings"  (PhU.  Pas.  vol.  i.  p.  70).  In  the  one  case  are  the 
elements  that  enter  into,  it  may  be  a  class  or  order  of  dif- 
ferent sciences,  but  which  we  must  abstract  in  order  to  view 
them  apart  by  themselves.  In  the  multitude  of  observed 
phenomena  we  notice  certain  general  elements  common  to 
various  classes  of  bodies.  For  example,  the  abstract  science 
of  Physiology  deals  with  the  general  laws  of  aU  organic  exist- 
ences ;  and  subordinate  to  it  we  have  the  particular  or  concrete 
sciences  of  zoology  and  botany,  which  deal  with  the  mode  of 
existence  of  each  separate  living  body. 

This  is  enough  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  classification, 
into  the  details  of  which  we  do  not  require  to  go.  It  is  only 
desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  system  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  (excluding  both  Theology  and  Metaphysics)  the 
only  possible  Philosophy,  and  which  claims  to  embrace  the 
totality  of  all  possible  knowledges  in  a  regular  series  (connected 
and  interdependent),  has  for  its  matter  the  laws  or  elementary 
fiocts  of  phenomena,  altogether  apart  from  any  knowledge  of 
causes.  According  to  Comte,  ''  L'explication  des  faits,  r^duite 
alors  h,  ses  termes  reels,  n'est  plus  d^ormais  que  la  liaison, 
Aablie  etUre  les  divers  pMnomhies  particiUiers  et  qudqtces  faits 
ff^n&aux,  dont  les  progris  de  la  science  tendent  de  plus  en  plus 
k  diminuer  le  nombre."  Let  it  further  be  remembered  what  is 
claimed  for  Positive  Philosophy  by  its  disciples,  viz.,  that  "  it 
represents  both  the  objective  and  the  subjective  dependence  of 
our  means  of  knowing  "  the  laws  of  the  universe,  of  man,  and 
of  society.    It  constructs  a  series  which  makes  all  the  separate 
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sciences  organic  ports  of  one  science.  Yet  this  same  fixed  and 
assured  objective  science  must  be  dependent  upon  human  con- 
ceptions, since  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  purely  relative  in  the 
sense  that  our  knowledge  is  conditioned  and  in  part  constituted 
by  the  subjective  forms  that  alone  make  it  reaL  Even  the 
phenomena  that  appear  most  thoroughly  independent  of  man 
are  essentially  relative.  The  most  general  external  facts,  and 
the  most  special  internal  phenomena,  are  alike  subordinated  to 
the  fundamental  relation  between  the  organism  and  what  Comte 
calls  "  le  milieu/'  the  dualism  of  which  constitutes  lifa  "  Ainsi, 
toutes  nos  connaisances  r^elles  sont  n^cessairement  relatives, 
d'une  part  au  milieu  en  tant  que  susceptible  d'agir  sur  nous,  et 
d'une  autre  part  k  Torganisme  en  tant  que  sensible  k  cette  action; 
en  sorte  que  Tinertie  de  Tun  ou  Tinsensibilit^  de  Tautre  suppri- 
ment  aussitdt  ce  commerce  continu  d'oii  depend  toute  notion 
eflfective"  (Phil.  Fos.,  voL  vi.  p.  726).  Accordingly  *'  all  our 
speculations  whatsoever,  as  well  as  all  the  other  phenomena  of 
life,  are  at  once  deeply  affected  by  the  external  constitution 
which  regulates  the  mode  of  action,  and  by  the  internal  consti- 
tution which  determines  their  personal  residt,  without  our  ever 
being  able  to  obtain  in  any  particular  case  an  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  the  influence  due  to  each  of  these  inseparable  elements 
of  our  impressions  and  thoughts."  This  "  biological  conception** 
was  the  Comtean  substitute  for  the  Kantian  theory  of  know- 
ledge, according  to  which  the  external  "  ding  an  sich  "  and  the 
internal  forms  of  thought  are  equally  indispensable. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Sciences,  which  consists  of  five  funda- 
mental sciences,  builds  up  a  stable  body  of  interconnected  and 
interdependent  knowledge  from  the  simplest  mathematical  con- 
ceptions to  the  loftiest  social  speculations.  Comte  claimed  to 
have  fully  completed  the  elementaiy  system  of  natural  philo- 
sophy initiated  by  Aristotle,  and  in  its  general  spirit  conceived 
by  Bacon  and  Descartes ;  but  this  was  only  done  through  the 
foundation  and  elaboration  of  Sociology,  which  was  in  his  eyes 
the  last  and  most  important  science  of  all,  that  '*  without  which 
the  system  of  true  modem  philosophy  could  have  neither  unity 
nor  consistency,  and  which,  though  without  a  place  in  the 
routine  and  retrograde  constitution  of  our  scientific  academies, 
has  at  least  in  its  actual  origin  as  much  positivity  and  more 
rationality  than  any  of  the  previous  sciences."  Of  course,  if 
Positive  Philosophy  were  to  embrace  the  explanation  of  all 
phenomena,  it  could  not  omit  the  last  and  most  important 
series  of  facts  and  laws.  Biology,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
fimdamental  science  of  Physiology,  had  explained  the  laws  of 
the  individual  But  man  does  not  exist  as  an  independent 
individual,  but  as  the  member  of  a  race ;  and  the  condition  of 
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man  and  of  human  civilisation  at  any  particular  period  neces- 
sarily depends  upon  the  preceding,  and  what  it  has  been,  just 
as  in  its  turn  U  has  been  determined  by  its  predecessor,  and 
determines  its  successor.  Humanity  is  thus  a  collective 
oi^ganism,  the  links  in  which  are  the  successive  generations  of 
men.  "  Man,  properly  speaking,"  said  Comte,  **  i.e.,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, is,  at  the  bottom,  a  mere  abstraction ;  there  is  nothing 
real  but  humanity,  above  all  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  order." 
No  study  of  the  existing  state  of  civilisation,  however  acute, 
will  therefore  suffice,  taken  by  itself,  to  give  us  a  satisfisu;- 
tory  Philosophy  of  History,  or  a  satisfactory  body  of  social  and 
political  doctrine.  It  will  supply  materials  for  the  study,  but 
it  cannot  furnish  a  true  system  of  positive  politics. 

In  order  to  establish  such  a  system  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  work  into  two  branches : — "  The  first  should  seek 
to  establish  the  general  progress  of  the  human  race,  abstract- 
ing all  causes  whatever  that  might  affect  the  rapidity  of  its 
civilisation,  and  consequently  aU  the  differences  between  people 
and  people,  however  great  they  might  be.  In  the  second 
it  will  be  proposed  to  estimate  the  influence  of  these  modifying 
causes,  and  consequently  to  form  the  definite  picture  (tableaii) 
in  which  each  people  will  occupy  the  special  plan  correspond- 
ing to  its  peculiar  development."  First,  that  is,  establish  the 
general  laws,  and  then  proceed  to  examine  i^e  individual 
national  idiosyncrasies  (Phil.  FoL,  yoI.  iv.  p.  133,  App.)  As 
Biology  is  the  science  next  to  Sociology,  the  latter  has  become 
necessity,  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  former  alone 
could  not  explain  the  phenomena  resulting  fix)m  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  humanity  in  its  condition  of  continuous  exist- 
ence.  Hie  law  of  evolation.  previously  explained,  was  the 
cardinal  idea  on  which  Sociology  was  founded.  It  was  the 
universal  law  which  would  embrace  and  explain  the  various 
phenomena  determined  by  the  history  of  man,  and  enable  us  to 
trace  these  collective  determinations  through  history.  The 
works  in  which  Comte  applies  the  law  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  history,  contain  a  valuable  series  of  (on  the  whole)  mar- 
vellously accurate  historical  generalizations.  Their  main  pur- 
pose in  the  eyes  of  Comte  was  to  prove  fundamental  to  a  new 
polity,  and  to  regulate  the  social  relations  of  men  by  being 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  Western  races  first  of  all — to  be 
followed  afterwards  by  the  other  nations — out  of  the  condition 
of  anarchy  in  which  they  have  been  since  the  decay  of  Catholi- 
cism as  a  Spiritual  power,  a  power  which  in  its  day  Comte  shows 
admirably  fulfilled  the  end  of  moulding  nations  and  peoples  to 
social  order. 

Sociology  alone  could  finally  establish  the  Positive  Philosophy,- 
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Sociology  is  the  summit  of  the  system  of  all  Science,  and  com- 
pletes the  true  system  of  knowledge,  which  is  henceforth  subjected 
in  its  entire  extent,  as  in  its  gradual  expansion  to  one  hierarchy, 
and  to  a  common  evolution,  possible  in  no  other  way.  Harmony 
between  speculation  and  action  is  also  established,  supremacy 
being  given  over  all  things  to  Sociological  conceptions.  "  Finally, 
the  morality  whose  direct  exigencies  were  implicitly  miscon- 
ceived during  the  preliminary  elaboration,  recovers  also  its 
eternal  righta  in  consequence  of  the  mental  supremacy  of  the 
social  point  of  view,  re-establishing  with  an  energetic  efficiency 
the  continuous  reign  of  the  spirit  of  ensemble,  to  which  remains 
always  profoundly  bound  the  true  sentiment  of  duty."  The 
development  of  human  nature,  both  collective  and  individual, 
exhibits  the  growing  ascendency  of  humanity  over  animality, 
after  the  double  supremacy  of  intelligence  over  mere  inclination, 
and  of  the  sympathetic  instincts  over  the  personal  Thus 
morality  becomes  the  universal  ruler,  and  the  development  of 
Positive  Philosophy  leads  directly  up  to  it  through  the  portals 
of  Sociology.  Of  course,  however,  all  our  aims  and  hopes  are 
strictly  confined  to  "  real  life,"  as  Comte  calls  our  earthly  exist- 
ence ;  and  Positive  Philosophy  tends  more  and  more  to  make 
the  happiness  of  each  member  of  the  human  family  dependent 
on  the  development  of  the  sjTupathetic  and  benevolent  emotions 
towards  his  fellows,  and  to  all  sensible  beings  subordinated  to 
man. 

It  must  now  appear  that  in  Comte's  own  mind  the  moral 
system  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Beligion  of  Humanity  was 
strictly  connected  with  his  first  development  of  positive  prin- 
ciples, and  even  with  his  earliest  conception  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy.  It  remains  for  us  to  sketch  the  main  features  of 
the  Eeligion  of  Humanity,  and  to  examine  its  progress  and 
present  position. 

It  has  been  seen  that  from  Ins  earliest  youth  the  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  social  reconstruction — fostered  by  the  influence  of 
Saint  Simon — was  paramount  in  the  thoughts  of  Comte.  The 
prevalent  confusion  and  anarchy  of  society  could  be  only  over- 
come by  the  constitution  and  assured  supremacy  of  a  new 
spiritual  power  exercising  an  authority  over  nations  and  men 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  Boman  Catholicism  id  its  palmiest 
days.  We  find  this  idea  in  the  earliest  of  Comte's  smaller  works: 
and  indeed  he  must,  when  a  mere  boy  in  his  teens,  have  succeeded 
in  emancipating  himself  from  all  the  theologies  and  ''effete 
spiritualisms  "  he  saw  around  him.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
examine  the  circumstances  of  his  youth,  which  impelled  him  so 
soon  to  the  conclusion  that  the  force  of  theological  motives  was 
finally  exhausted,  and  that  it  had  become  necessaiy  to  substitute 
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purely  human  motives,  and  to  build  up  thereon  a  new  science 
of  morality  and  politics.  Doubtless  his  native  arrogance,  we 
may  almost  say  insolence  of  disposition,  which  made  him  gene- 
rally rebellious  against  all  authority  external  to  himself,  was 
a  main  factor  in  the  case.  With  such  a  disposition  at  all  events 
he  began  his  life-work,  elaborated  a  system  of  scientific  know- 
ledge leading  up  to  the  new  science  of  Sociology,  to  which  all  other 
sciences  were  subordinated,  and  his  development  of  the  laws  of 
which  conducted  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  still  higher 
sjmthesis  was  possible,  and  that  Morality,  involving  the  sub- 
ordination of  selfish  impulse  to  the  service  of  humanity,  was 
the  final  term  to  which  the  process  of  universal  generalization 
led.  From  this  the  step  to  a  new  Beligion  of  Humanity  was 
a  short  one. 

Beligion,  in  the  Positive  sense,  has  a  peculiar  meaning.  It 
mnst  be  a  religion  without  a  God  or  gods;  and  therefore  it 
might  be  supposed  without  objects  of  worship.  Not  so,  how- 
ever. According  to  Comte,  Beligion  has  primary  reference  to  a 
certain  end,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  means  by  which  that 
end  is  to  be  attained.  "  In  itself  it  expresses  the  state  of  per- 
fect unity  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  man's  existence, 
both  as  an  individual  and  in  society,  when  all  the  constituent 
parts  of  his  nature,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  are  made  habitu- 
ally to  converge  freely  towards  one  common  purpose."  ^  This 
subjective  unity  is  only  possible  through  the  synthetic  bending 
of  all  our  faculties  and  emotions  towards  a  common  object,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  all  our  faculties  to  energize  with  the 
slightest  possible  loss  of  power.  This  can  only  be  done  under 
conditions  which  shall  not  produce  any  conflict  or  division 
among  our  powers,  as  Theology  has  done,  says  Dr.  Bridges, 
by  causing  a  conflict  between  Beason  and  Faith.  The  unity 
in  view  is  in  fact  only  the  perfect  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  health  in  which  is  exercised  "the  greatest  energy  of 
each  component  part  which  is  compatible  with  the  energy 
of  the  whole."  How  is  such  a  condition  of  perfect  moral 
health  attainable?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
will  also  supply  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  social  problem. 
For  that  which  regulates  the  individual  nature  of  each  wiU 
also  form  the  rallying-point  for  all  the  separate  individuals 
comprising  society.  It  will  be  obvious  that  here  Comte  has 
reversed  his  "stand-point,"  and  instead  of — as  in  Sociology 
-—descending  from  the  laws  of  collective  human  life,  he  is 
applying  to  the  latter  what  can  only  be  found  by  beginning 
with  the  individual.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  the 
Beligion  of  Humanity,  "  these  are  but  two  distinct  forms 

^  Vide  Introduction  to  tha  CaUchiam  of  Positive  Heligion,  p.  46. 
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for  one  and  the  same  problem;  for  every  man,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  differs  from  himself  not  less  than  he  differs 
fix)m  those  around  him ;  so  that  for  the  individnal,  as  for  the 
community,  the  laws  of  permanence  and  participation  are 
identicaL"  like  the  Objective  Unity,  however,  which  we  seek 
in  the  sphere  of  the  external,  this  Subjective  Unity  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  never  completely  attainable ;  it  is  an  ideal  to  which  we 
may  approach,  but  which,  as  the  state  of  absolute  perfection,  is 
ever  beyond  us.  The  diflBculty  in  our  way  arises  from  the 
pressure  of  our  personal  wants  and  wishes,  which  are  con- 
stantly interfering  to  prevent  that  perfect  devotion  to  Hu- 
manity, the  Grand  Eire  of  Positive  worship,  that  can  alone 
secure  entire  unity.  The  work  of  our  lives  must  therefore  be 
to  approach  ever  more  and  more  to  the  subordination  of  these 
selfish  aims  and  ignoble  passions  and  feelings  to  the  service  of 
Humanity ;  to  make  Altruism  predominate  over  EgoisnL  All 
former  religious  systems  sought  to  bring  human  nature  into  a 
condition  of  harmony,  but  the  importance  of  the  end  led  men 
to  attach  the  name  Religion  to  the  means  or  varieties  of  opinions 
by  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  and  which  became  so  numerous 
and  appear  so  irreconcilable.  "  Positivism,  however,  can  bring 
them  into  an  essential  agreement,  by  viewing  each  in  reference 
to  the  purpose  it  served  in  its  own  time  and  country.  There  is 
at  bottom  but  one  Beligion,  at  once  universal  and  final.  To  it 
aU  the  partial  and  provisional  religions  more  and  more  pointed, 
so  far  as  the  whole  state  of  things  at  the  time  allowed."  ^ 

But  if  harmony  and  health  in  our  moral  (and  it  must  also  be 
added  in  our  physical)  natures  are  the  end  of  Beligion,  through 
the  direction  of  all  our  energies  to  a  common  purpose,  it  is 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  an  emotional  bond  for  the 
completion  of  our  subjective  imity,  by  binding  together  in  eveiy 
individual  his  diverse  internal  impulses,  and  also  an  intellectuiJ 
bond  to  connect  him  with  the  external  world,  as  to  society,  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  universal  order.  Beligion  must  hind 
together  man's  inner  nature  by  Love,  and  bind  man  to  the  out- 
ward world  by  Faith.  Thus  both  heart  and  intellect  share  in 
constituting  the  synthetic  unity  of  man  and  of  society.  Our 
actions  and  our  thoughts  are  governed  by  our  affections,  and  a 
point  of  union  is  necessary  to  connect  these,  which  is  found  in 
Love.  But  in  addition,  as  outside  of  us,  we  recognise  an  order 
or  totality  of  phenomena  which  is  above  us,  and  to  which  we 
must  submit.  "There  is  a  natural  connexion  between  the 
two  general  conditions  on  which  religion  depends,  especially 
when  the  external  order  of  things  can  become  the  object  on 
which  the   inward  feeling  can  rest."      It  has  always  been 
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tlie  intellectual  object  of  every  religion  to  explain  the  uni- 
versal order  that  rules  over  human  existence,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine our  relations  towards  it.  The  prevalence  or  predomi- 
nance of  our  personal  instincts,  or  of  any  single  selfish  instinct, 
will  exclude  sympathetic  and  benevolent  feelings.  All  such 
^oistic  impulses  must  therefore  be  submitted  to  the  affections, 
which  require  an  outward  object  whereon  to  rest,  otherwise 
there  would  be  the  continuous  agitation  of  the  heart  by  internal 
conflicts  between  the  impulses  and  the  senses,  and  the  stimulus 
of  pride  or  vanity.  Moral  unity  is  thus  only  possible  by  the 
subordination  of  all  that  is  selfish,  egoistic,  and  personal,  to  the 
good  of  Humanity.  But  it  is  subordination  not  absolute  sacri- 
fice that  is  demanded;  for  while  Positivism  "condenses  the 
whole  of  sound  morality  in  its  law  of  Live  for  others,  it  allows 
and  consecrates  the  regular  satisfaction  of  our  several  personal 
instincts"*  in  their  due  spheres. 

Beligion  resting  upon  Love  and  Faith — ^which  gives  Altruism 
as  the  ideal  of  practical  morality,  and  which  accepts  and  submits 
to  the  external  order  of  the  Universe  for  the  purpose  of  modify- 
ing and  directing  its  operations — develops  systematically  our 
noblest  passions  and  powers.  It  is  impossible  to  frame  any  abso- 
lute rule  that  shall  determine  in  every  case  when  and  how  the 
personal  instincts  are  to  be  subordinated  to  the  social ;  but  the 
ideal  of  man  must  be  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions  to 
"live  for  others."  Love  is  the  principle  or  foundation  of  action ; 
Order — ^the  Order  of  External  Nature — ^the  Fatality  to  which  by 
Faith  we  submit  ourselves — and  Progress,  or  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race,  the  end  of  social  existence.  The  entire 
system  of  natural  laws,  the  order  of  the  universe  recognised  by 
Positive  Philosophy,  is  represented  in  the  subjective  sphere 
by  Humanity,  to  which  we  owe  all  we  are  and  have,  which  has 
arranged  the  conditions  of  our  existence,  and  which  is  the 
instrument  of  our  progress  and  happiness.  The  history  of  this 
Humanity  exhibits  to  us  the  chosen  ones  who  really  constitute  it, 
guiding  the  mass  of  the  race  during  the  past  forty  centuries,  and 
ever  striving  to  elevate  man  ham  his  primitive  isolation  and  ani- 
mality,  to  the  state  of  relative  perfection  yet  in  store  for  him 
and  for  society.  Humanity  thus  conceived  is  the  sole  Eire  Sup- 
rhne  we  are  bound  to  love  and  serve,  and  our  affections  go  out 
towards  this  true  providence  of  the  race  as  the  central  object  of 
our  devotion.  The  sphere  of  the  physical  (in  which  natural 
science  finds  its  field  of  investigation)  is  united  to  the  sphere  of 
morals  (which  regulates  human  life  with  supreme  reference  to 
the  good  of  Hupaanity),  the  two  being  bound  together  by  the 
connecting  link  of  the  logical  sphere.    The  region  of  morals 
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containing  tlie  highest  synthesis  on  the  suhjective  side  will 
therefore  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  physical,  which 
contains  the  highest  synthesis  on  the  objective  side.  The 
external  and  internal  are  thereby  connected  and  are  re- 
ciprocally interactive.  The  end  of  perfecting  our  total  system 
of  knowledge  is  to  develop  the  worship  of  the  Grand 
Etre,  the  object  at  once  of  our  love  and  faith.  According 
as  we  view  the  Totality  of  our  Knowledge  from  the  subjective 
or  the  objective  side,  we  have  a  different  order  of  the  same 
series  of  universal  elements  or  laws.  Begarded  in  relation  to 
humanity  we  have  the  descending  series  proceeding  according 
as  they  are  less  and  less  connected  therewith — Morals,  Sociology 
or  Social  Physics,  Biology  or  the  science  of  individual  life,  and, 
finally,  Cosmology,  comprising  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy, 
and  Mathematics.  Begarded  externally  we  have  the  same 
series,  only  in  inverted  order,  beginning,  that  is,  with  Mathe* 
matics,  and  ascending  regularly  to  Morals.  "We  may  then 
descend  or  ascend  according  as  we  place  ourselves  at  the 
subjective  or  objective  point  of  view,  that  is,  according  as  we 
relate  the  fundamental  series  to  our  conceptions,  to  our  abstract 
constructions,  or  to  the  phenomena  that  serve  as  their  base  " 
(Eobinet's  Vie  de  Camte,  p.  40).  Man  is  bound  to  the  outer 
world  by  the  series  of  external  knowledges,  while  his  own  in- 
ternal unity  is  guaranteed  by  his  suboi^nation  to  sympathy. 
Both  intelUgence  and  activity  are  regulated  and  directed  by 
sentiment,  and  universal  love  consolidates  all  our  speculations 
in  systematizing,  consecrating,  and  disciplining  them  (Sobind). 
From  all  we  have  said  it  ia  evident  that  the  existence  of  an 
unvarying  external  order  (a  totality  of  laws)  is  fundamental  to 
the  Positive  Eeligion.  The  secondary  arrangements  of  the  im- 
varying  order  may  however  be  modified  by  hmnan  action; 
and  consequently  the  Order  of  Nature  corresponds  with  the 
idea  of  a  necessity  admitting  modifications,  which  becomes  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  the  order  man  introduces.  While 
then  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  immutable  order,  the  resignation 
does  not  preclude  but  encourages  action.  Our  affections  are 
fully  occupied  by  the  "  idea  of  an  immense  and  eternal  Being, 
Humanity,"  in  which  the  whole  of  our  Positive  conceptions  are 
condensed,  and  which  is  destined  to  constant  development  by 
means  of  Sociological  laws  under  the  preponderating  influence 
of  biological  and  cosmological  conceptions.  This  Humanity, 
although  composed  of  the  ensemble  of  human  beings,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  does  not  therefore  include  all  men. 
"  All  are  necessarily  bom  children  of  Humanity,"  said  Comte, 
"  but  all  do  not  become  her  servants."  Those  who  are  "  mere 
digesting  machines,"  are  no  real  part  of  the  Orand  Etrt.     In 
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order  to  maJse  up  for  the  loss  of  those  who  are  unworthy  of 
the  association,  we  may  connect  with  the  Supreme  Being  all 
the  animals  really  helpful  to  man ! 

The  solidarity  or  necessary  connexion  in  space  of  human  life 
is  one  aspect  of  the  unity,  whereof  its  continuity  or  progress  in 
time  is  the  other.  Hence  a  constant  action  and  reaction  of  the 
various  parts  of  Humanity.  "  The  living  are  always  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case — ^and  the  more  so  the  more  we  advance  in 
time — ^under  the  government  of  the  dead.  Such  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  human  order."  The  servants  of  Humanity 
among  the  dead  live  on  in  the  minds  of  their  successors,  a  mode 
of  existence  purely  subjective,  as  distinguished  from  the  objective 
existence  that  implies  the  presence  of  the  body.  Humanity 
thus  comes  to  be  divided  into  two  great  sections,  and  as  time 
proceeds,  the  influence  of  the  dead  continues  to  be  a  growing 
one.  The  worthy  servants  of  Humanity  receive  as  the  reward 
of  their  service  in  this  life  incorporation  with  the  Great  Being, 
by  which  their  subjective  immortality  is  insured.  "  We  have 
received  large  endowments  from  the  liberality  of  our  prede- 
cessors ;  we  hand  on  gratuitously  to  our  successors  the  whole 
domain  in  which  man  lives  and  moves ;  and  the  addition  made 
in  each  successive  generation  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  received.  Our  exertions  are  neces- 
sarily disinterested.  They  meet  with  an  adequate  reward  in 
our  subjective  incorporation,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
petuate our  services  in  an  altered  form."  The  Great  Being 
which  is  thus  constituted  is  the  object  of  worship  and  the  fined 
end  of  action,  and  Us  action  is  the  collective  work  of  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  individuals.  Of  course,  Comte  could 
not  claim  that  the  idea  of  doing  service  to  Humanity,  or  even 
of  regarding  human  life  as  a  unity,  was  wholly  new  and  original. 
He  traced  the  germ  of  his  own  theory  in  the  most  remote  ages, 
and  admitted  that  even  a  disciple  of  "  the  egoistic  doctrine  of 
Christianity"  could  say  with  some  significance  that  "we  are 
every  one  members  one  of  another."  But  this  was  at  best  a 
confused  anticipation  of  the  final  dogma  of  Positivism,  wliich  can 
only  be  properly  and  fully  attained  through  the  convergence  of 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  its  centre  in  man. 

By  the  discovery  of  the  Grand  Etre,  with  its  nature  and 
relations,  the  dogmatic  side  of  the  Beligion  of  Humanity  is 
completed,  and  the  next  point  in  order  is  the  worship  instituted 
in  its  honour.  The  one  supplies  the  wants  of  the  intellect 
— ^the  other  those  of  the  heart  and  imagination.  The  object 
of  the  worship  of  Humanity  is,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Comte, 
to  adore  her, "  not  as  his  worahippers  adored  God,  with  vain 
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compliments,  but  in  order  to  serve  her  better  by  bettering 
ourselves.  This  is  the  normal  object  of  Positive  worship" 
{Catechism,  p.  87).  Not  the  indulgence  of  mere  feeling,  which 
leads  to  Mysticism ;  but  the  ciiltivation  of  feeling  in  order  to 
action — ^in  order  the  better  to  fulfil  the  practical  maxim.  Live 
for  others.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Positive  Religion,  Comte 
adjures  his  ''spiritual  daughter,"  whom  he  is  addressing,  to 
beware  of  reducing  worship  to  the  cultivation  of  mere  feding, 
an  error  to  which,  he  adds,  "  I  am  more  prone  than  you,  by  my 
greater  tendency  to  system."  But  Worship  does  more  than 
cultivate  the  feelings — ^it  is  also  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
doctrine  and  the  r^me  or  system  of  practical  rule  which  the 
doctrine  renders  necessary.  This  it  is  by  ''  idealizing  both  the 
one  and  the  other."  Of  course  our  objects  of  worship  are 
wholly  fictitious  in  the  sense  of  having  only  subjective 
existence,  but  they  differ  from  the  former  fictitious  creations 
worshipped  by  man  in  this  respect  that  we  are  fuUy  conscious 
that  they  are  subjective.  We  adore  the  representation  in  oitr 
own  minds  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  of 
Humanity :  that  is  to  say,  our  Ancestors,  Contemporaries,  and 
Descendants.  As  the  best  concrete  types  of  these,  we  may 
worship  the  Mother,  the  Wife,  and  the  Daughter,  which 
encourage  in  us  respectively  feelings  of  veneration,  affection, 
and  tenderness.  In  such  Worship  we  reproduce  within  ns, 
by  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  stimulated  by  sentiment,  the 
images  of  absent  beings,  as  types  or  ideals,  that  are  dear  to  us 
though  they  may  be  distant  or  dead ;  but  since  we  know  that 
these  are  merely  images  and  representations,  our  own  subjective 
creations,  we  still  continue  to  subordinate  the  inner  to  the 
outer  life,  our  mere  contemplations  to  external  reality.  Still 
the  types  of  perfection  that  live  in  our  hearts,  and  which  we 
adore,  become  regulators  of  our  action,  and  under  their  influence 
and  inspiration  we  grow  purer  and  better. 

The  chief  instrument  of  Positive  Worship  is  Prayer — ^not  in 
the  shape  of  petition  for  the  bestowal  of  benefits  on  ourselves, 
— ^which  of  course  is  deemed  the  height  of  selfiishness, — ^but 
what  Eobinet  calls  "a  true  elevation  of  man  to  Humanity, 
in  which  we  express  to  Her,  or  her  best  representatives, 
the  gratitude  and  love  with  which  they  inspire  us."  Through 
prayer  we  contemplate  and  venerate  what  is  noblest  in  human 
life,  and  thereby  ourselves  grow  more  noble.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  means  of  perfecting  our  natures ;  for  the 
Positivist  prays  in  order  to  give  expression  to  his  best  affec- 
tions. This  is  his  main  object.  "  He  may  also  ask,  but  he 
asks  only  for  a  noble  progress,  which  he  insures  almost  by  the 
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▼ery  asking."  It  is  evident,  then,  that  prayer  is  used  on 
account  of  the  reflex  effect  which  the  practice  has  upon  our 
minds  and  affections.  It  is  enjoined  as  a  daily  practice ; — nay, 
as  a  practice  to  be  followed  three  times  a  day — morning,  noon, 
and  night.  "All  prayer,"  says  Comte,  "public  or  private, 
ought  to  begin  by  commemoration  as  a  preparation  for  effusion, 
the  last  occupying  half  the  time  the  former  occupies."  In  this 
last  sentence  we  have  an  example  of  Comte's  besetting  sin — his 
passion  for  over-regulation, — which  made  him  descend  to  fix 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Positive 
Worship,  public  and  private.  Thereby  appears  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  his  system.  If  he  had  simply  given  the  complete 
dogma  of  Positivism,  or  even  confined  himself  to  expressing  the 
main  ideas  of  a  Positive  Worship,  he  would  have  escaped 
nearly  all  the  laughter  and  contempt  which  he  has  excited.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppress  such  feelings  when  we  contemplate 
the  burlesque  Bitualism  which  characterizes  the  Positive 
Worship.  There  is  assuredly  nothing  absurd  in  itself  in  com- 
mending the  use  of  art  in  the  forms  of  poetry,  music,  and 
architecture  in  Positive  worship;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
detailed  Symbolism  presented  to  us,  and  see  the  Divinity  of 
Positivism — ^Humanity — ^represented,  in  sculpture  or  painting, 
as  "  a  woman  of  the  age  of  thirty,  with  her  son  in  her  arms,"  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  irrepressible.  When,  too,  we  are 
told  that  in  the  temples  of  Humanity  the  image  is  to  be  fixed 
behind  the  sacred  desk,  and  that  a  series  of  moveable  banners, 
to  be  borne  in  the  Positivist  sacred  processions,  are  to  be  used, 
on  the  white  side  of  which  will  be  the  holy  image,  and  on  the 
green  the  sacred  formula  of  Positivism — the  green  side  to  he 
turned  towards  the  procession, — ^we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
so  much  that  is  grotesque  could  consist  with  so  much  that  was 
really  great  in  the  mind  of  Comte.  Mr.  Mill  might  well  say 
that  Comte  could  have  had  no  sense  of  ridicule ;  and  however 
his  disciples  may  try  to  prove  the  reverse  from  his  fondness  for 
Molifere,etc.,  they  will  never  succeed  in  convincing  the  world  that 
he  could  have  had  any  idea  of  the  feeling  of  incongruity  which 
his  detailed  arrangements  must  produce  among  men.  So 
miniite  were  these  arrangements  that  he  drew  up  a  calendar, 
in  which  every  day  of  the  year — ^which  was  re-divided  accord- 
ing to  Positive  conceptions — was  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
some  special  servant  of  humanity.  Then  there  is  all  the  non- 
sense about  guardian  angels,  etc.,  on  which  we  have  no  patience, 
and  happily  there  is  no  need,  to  enter.  The  Positive  Worship 
was  completed  by  the  institution  of  a  series  of  nine  "  Sacraments," 
the  object  of  which  is  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  the  Grand 
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Eire  the  various  epochs  in  human  life,  from  birth  to  the  choice 
of  a  profession,  on  through  marriage,  to  death,  and  after  death 
to  incorporation  in  Humanity.  The  Worship  that  does  this  is, 
we  are  told,  "  a  continuous  idealization  of  human  life,  a  per- 
manent culture  of  sociability.  From  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  it 
developes  our  Altruism:  it  ofiTers  to  us  a  better  and  more 
synthetic  conception  of  the  Grand  JEtre  who  rules  :  it  opens  to 
us  the  ways  of  a  subjective  activity  more  elevated  than  that  of 
real  life." 

But  the  Doctrine  and  the  Worship  do  not  complete  the  Beli- 
gion.  There  remains  yet  the  rSgime,  by  which  the  principle  of 
universal  harmony  secures  predominance  over  practical  life,  and 
which  rests  on  the  double  basis  of  the  worship  and  the  doctrine. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Universal  Order  is  divided  into 
the  Order  of  the  World  external  to  man  and  the  order  of  man's 
world.  A  similar  division  is  applicable  to  the  progress  whereof 
order  is  the  basis.  There  is  a  progress  which  has  reference  to 
man's  external  circumstances,  and  there  is  a  progress  wliich  has 
reference  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  natures.  This  division  leads 
to  the  distinction  between  Temporal  and  Spiritual. action  and 
government,  and  therefore  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
authorities,  or  secular  and  political  government  and  the  Priest- 
hood. Regarding  the  world  from  the  "  statical "  point  of  view, 
or  in  the  elements  of  its  existence  apart  from  its  movement 
(which  is  "  dynamical "),  Comte  had  early  arrived,  we  have  seen, 
at  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  separation  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  as  the  basis  of  social  order  and  reorganiza- 
tion. He  alleged  that  "  any  combined  action  of  man,  on  however 
small  a  scale,  requires  the  existence  of  a  power  whose  special  duty 
it  is  to  bring  back  to  general  views  and  feelings,  agents  whose  con- 
stant tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such  a  power  must 
check  the  disorganizing,  and  foster  the  converging  tendencies  of 
these  agents."  No  society  is  possible  without  a  government,  not 
even  the  simplest  form  of  it  in  the  family.  And  as  all  men  stand 
in  need  of  education  and  guidance,  it  follows  that  in  every 
society  should  be  developed  a  Priesthood  in  some  form  or  other 
Never  was  it  more  needed  than  in  these  times  of  confusion, 
when,  through  the  influence  and  action  of  Protestants,  Deists, 
and  Metaphysicians,  Society  is  hopelessly  disorganized.  Only 
through  a  Positive  Priesthood  which  shall  undertake  and  direct 
the  education  of  the  members  of  society  according  to  the  very 
comprehensive  plan  sketched  out  by  Comte,  can  reorganiza- 
tion be  possible.  The  Spiritual  Power,  however,  acts  by  persua- 
sion and  conviction,  not  by  coercion.  But  cases  may  occur 
where  the  two  former  prove  insufficient,  in  which  instance  the 
Priesthood  is  entitled  to  call  to  its  help  the  judgment  and 
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opinions  of  others.  It  is  obvious  that  were  Society  ever  reorga- 
nized according  to  Comte's  scheme,  the  power  of  the  Priesthood 
might,  and  indeed  in  the  long-run  must,  prove  fatal  to  indivi- 
dual liberty.  For  the  Priesthood  would  have  the  power,  in  the 
case  of  those  deemed  irrecoverably  bad,  of  excommunicating  them 
bom  Humanity,  and  in  her  name  pronouncing  them  absolutely 
unworthy ;  after  which  they  would  be  "  incapable  of  sharing  in 
the  benefits  and  duties  of  human  society."  We  can  conceive 
nothing  more  oppressive  than  such  a  power  might  become,  de- 
spite the  fact  of  its  being,  as  Dr.  Bridges  says,  a  moral  power 
resting  on  persuasion.  A  Positive  Society,  for  instance,  woidd 
tolerate  none  who  were  not  Positivists  in  its  midst ;  and  were 
Society  to  become  Positivist,  persecution  of  those  who  dissented 
from  its  doctrines  and  disregarded  its  practical  injunctions  would 
be  the  consequence.  The  persecution  need  not  take  the  form 
of  physical  coercion ;  but  even  without  that  the  degradation 
necessarily  consequent  upon  and  in  part  res\ilting  from  the 
excommunications  of  the  Priesthood  would  become  intolerable. 
As  usual,  Comte  goes  into  excessively  minute  detail  in  develop- 
ing his  ideas  of  the  Positive  Priesthood,  He  did  not  stop 
with  constructing  the  general  idea  of  a  Spiritual  authority,  but 
proceeded  to  fix  the  orders,  ages,  and  salaries  of  its  various 
members.  The  High  Priest  of  Humanity — ^the  Head  of  the 
Spiritual  Authority — "  whose  natural  residence  will  be  Paris,  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  regenerated  West,*'  is  to  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  £2400,  and  is  to  be  assisted  by  four  national  superiors, 
at  salaries  of  £1200  each,  who  are  to  guide  respectively  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German  Chiirches,  and  so  on. 

But  we  have  perhaps  already  given  more  than  enough  of  the 
details  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity, — at  least,  quite  as  much  as 
is  consistent  with  a  general  survey  of  Positivism.  Mr.  MiU  is 
so  far  impressed  by  the  Beligion  of  Humanity,  that  he  takes 
some  trouble  to  show  how  a  religion  without  a  God  may  not 
only  be  possible,  but  may  be  of  a  very  elevated  character, 
and  of  great  practical  utility.  Mr.  Lewes  rejects  the  Positive 
Beligion,  but  accepts  "  the  great  ideal  existence,"  the  concep- 
tion of  Humanity.  We  submit  that  in  this  he  is  scarcely 
logical  If  he  agrees  with  Comte  in  rejecting  all  causes,  in- 
cluding the  entire  sphere  of  the  Supernatural,  and  if  he  also 
accepts  the  "  great  ideal  existence  "  which  can  alone  regulate  and 
guide  those  feelings  that  connect  us  with  society,  and  lead  us  to 
subordinate  selfish  impulses  to  benevolent,  then  we  do  not  see 
how  consistently  he  can  stop  short  of  the  Beligion  of  Humanity. 
He  is  bound  to  show  us  how  these  feelings  are  to  be  exercised, 
cultivated,  and  developed.  This  Comte  did,  and  was  therefore 
80  £ar  the  more  consequent  thinker  of  the  two. 
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It  may  be  interesting,  before  proceeding  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  Positivism,  to  refer  to  the  steps  taken  by  Comte  to 
make  a  practical  commencement  with  the  new  Faith,  and  to 
inquire  what  success  has  hitherto  attended  or  followed  his 
effort^.    We  have  said  little  hitherto  about  the  influence  of  the 
circumstances  of  Comte's  own  life  upon  the  formation  of  his 
opinions,  as  we  consider  that  rather  more  has  been  done  in 
this  way  than  was  quite  necessary.    We  reject  as  absurd  the 
attempt  to  trace  to  the  remains  of  mental  aberration,  weakness, 
or  insanity,  the  peculiar  and  strange  religious  doctrines  and 
practices  developed  by  him  late  in  life.     Unless  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  whatever  may  be  strange  in  a  man  indicates  insanity, 
there  is  no  ground  for  charging  insanity  upon  Comte.    It  is  true 
that  his  intellect  was  once  for  a  short  time  disordered ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  cause  can  be  traced  in  the  intense 
and  long-continued  mental  exertion  which-^-and  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  nature  and  endurance  of  that  exer- 
tion— disturbed  his  brain.    At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  great  self-concentration  of  Comte,  building  itself  as  a 
practice  on  the  original  tenacity  and  obstinacy  of  his  nature,  and 
favoured  and  fostered  by  his  habits  of  seclusion  from  all  intel- 
lectual influences  other  thanhis  own,caused  a  one-sidedness  which 
led  him  to  forget  and  under-estimatethe  peculiar  aspect  his  views 
would  necessarily  assume  in  the  eyes  of  other  men.    The  latest 
of  his  writings  sufficiently  shows  there  was  no  intellectual 
weakness  in  Comte, — and  the  fact  of  the  perfect  symmetry 
and  systematic  connexion  of  his  views  ought  to  demonstrate 
that  insanity,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.^    Their  peculiarity  or  grotesqueness,  where  they 
are    grotesque,    was  probably  due    to  those  silent,  solitary 
habits  of   thought    being    unchecked    by  reference    to  any 
objective  standard,  and  tested  only  by  the  subjective  stan- 
dard of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.      There  is  another 
point  of  connexion  between  Comte's  life  and  speculations  to 
which  we  must  refer,  and  on  which  much  that  is  irrelevant 
and  unjust  has  been  written.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Madame  Clotilde  de  Yaux  was  the  cause  of  a  development 
of  emotional  feeling  in  Comte,  and  of  a  great  exaltation  of 
moral  sentiment;  and  that  under  her  influence    he  was  led 
to  attribute  more  to  the  sentimental  elements  of  our  nature 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  done.    We  need  not  go  into  the 
subject  minutely ;  but  Comte  being  what  he  was  by  nature,  it 

^  As  well  say  that  the  remarkable  theories  of  the  later  years  of  SchelliDg 
— ^in  which  he  supplanted  by  a  new,  and,  strangely  enough,  what  he  caDed  a 
Positive  Philosophy,  aU  his  earlier  philosophioal  opinions  was  a  proof  of 
mental  derangement. 
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was  not  astonishing,  after  his  separation  from  his  wife,  that  he 
should  become  powerfully  influenced  by  a  graceful,  accom- 
plished, and  amiable  woman,  whose  position  in  being  separated 
from  her  husband,  through  no  fault  of  hers,  he  viewed  as 
similar  to  his  own.  The  friendship  of  the  two  was,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  not  only  pure  in  character,  but  morally  and 
spiritually  beneficial  to  both.  She  was  not,  unfortunately,  a 
woman  whose  intellectual  nature  was  developed  equally  with 
her  emotional  and  moral;  and  hence  her  influence  over  the 
author  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  was  too  purely  sentimental 
to  be  altogether  healthy.  But  it  was  certainly  due  to  her 
that  Comte  developed  so  soon  as  he  did  what  we  may  call  a 
Positive  Beligion  and  a  Positive  Metaphysics.  Before  knowing 
her  he  had  indeed  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity ;  but  the  supremacy  allotted  by  him  to  Senti- 
ment was,  according  to  his  own  account,  due  to  Clotilde, 
who  was  also,  indirectly,  the  author  of  many  of  the  foolish 
fEincies  about  guardian  angels,  the  worship  of  Woman,  etc. 
etc.,  that  became  prominent  elements  of  the  fieligion  of 
Humanity.  Her  death  increased,  instead  of  causing  to  decline, 
her  influence  over  Comte.  The  too  short  year  in  which  he 
enjoyed  her  society  became  his  ideal  of  all  that  was  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  Naturally,  therefore,  Clotilde's  image 
became  the  object  of  his  fervent  adomtion,  and  henceforth 
Clotilde  de  Vaux  herself  became  to  Positivist  worshippers 
what  the  Yii^gin  Mary  is  to  Catholics.  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
strange  wanderings  of  a  strong  intellectual  nature  like  Comte's, 
when  wholly  under  the  dominance  of  Sentiment,  and  recognising 
no  stable,  objective,  and  really- existing  Ideal — an  Ideal  which 
was  also  a  Beal — that  could  satisfy  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
intellect. 

Comte's  first  attempt  to  found  a  Positive  Society,  which  should 
be  developed  into  an  association  for  the  regeneration  of  human 
life,  by  the  constitution  and  maintenance  of  a  general  Spiritual 
Power,  supreme  over  all  other  organizations,  and  which  as  a 
Priesthood  should  direct  the  education  of  mankind,  and  save  the 
Western  World  fipom  anarchy,  seems  to  have  been  made  about 
two  years  after  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux's  death.  In  February 
1848,  he  issued  a  circular  announcing  the  formation  of  the  germ 
of  such  a  Society,  with  "  Order  and  Progress  "  as  its  motto.  Its 
first  object  was  to  promote  Positive  instruction — on  the  one 
side  in  mathematical,  inoiganic,  and  biological  studies,  and  on 
the  other  in  history,  which  was  the  roadway  of  Social  Science, 
Social  studies  were  the  end  of  this  Association,  which  re- 
garded intelligence  as  subordinate  to  Sociability,  and  the  Spirit 
as  the  servant  of  the  Heart.    The  month  after  the  annoimce- 
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ment  of  its  formation,  with  its  centre  of  course  in  Paris, 
although  it  aimed  at  ultimately  embracing  within  the  sphere 
of  its  operations  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  Comte,  as  its 
founder,  addressed  himself  by  circular  to  all  who  desired  to 
become  connected  with  it.  In  this  document  he  declares  him- 
self the  founder  of  a  political  Society,  "destined  to  fulfil 
towards  the  second  part  of  the  great  Bevolution,  which  is  essen- 
tially organic,  an  office  equivalent  to  that  which  the  Society  of 
Jacobins  so  usefully  exercised  in  the  first  part,  which  was  of 
necessity  critical" — ^the  only  difference  between  the  two  Societies 
being  that  the  latest  will  be  still  more  purely  consultative,  with- 
out any  mingling  of  temporal  intervention,  "  since  it  will  rest 
upon  a  new  general  doctrine,  the  partisans  of  which  are  yet  too 
few  in  number  to  obtain  any  other  influence  than  that  which 
may  emanate  from  a  free,  public  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  judgments  and  discoveries."  This  doctrine  is  of  course, 
Positive  Philosophy.  "  Until,"  said  Comte,  "  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  importance  and  extension,  its  stances  will  continue  to 
be  held  at  my  house  every  Sunday,  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock ;" 
and  in  order  to  insure  the  harmony  of  the  Society  and  its  com- 
position, "  I  alone  will  remain  judge  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  aptitude  of  all  who  seek  admission."  Comte  here  virtually 
assumes  the  attitude  of  Pontiff  or  High  Priest  of  Humanity, 
which  he  afterwards  openly  claimed  to  be.  Of  course  know- 
ledge (to  a  certain  extent)  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  was 
essential  to  membership;  and  Comte  proclaimed  that  the  Positive 
philosophers  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Priesthood 
must  renounce  all  public  political  positions.  This  he  solemnly 
declared  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  profound  conviction 
which  for  moie  than  twent^  years  had  familiarized  him  with  the 
essential  separation  of  the  two  elementary  powers.  In  this 
separation  lay  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  healthy  modem 
politics.  Foriuiesin  the  great  w^orkhe^adinauguratid.  Comte 
looked  not  so  much  to  the  learned  savans  of  the  age,  but  mainly  to 
the  proUtaire  class.  It  was  among  women  and  workmen  that  he 
hoped  for  most  converts ;  and  the  striking  characteristic  of  the 
new  social  regeneration  would  consist  in  the  intimate  alliance 
formed  between  true  Positive  philosophers  and  the  proletaries 
of  Western  Europe. 

But  we  must  here  draw  attention  to  another  circular,  which 
was  prepared  in  November  1848,  and  signed  by  twelve  of 
Comte's  most  intimate  friends  and  admirers,  calling  upon  all 
who  valued  and  sympathized  with  Comte's  great  life-work  to  sub- 
scribe to  form  a  fund  for  his  support.  The  twelve  state  that 
the  composition  of  his  works  had  occupied  his  whole  lifetime, 
but  they  had  excited  against  him'  enmities  that  had  deprived 
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him  of  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  We  need  not 
here  give  the  details  of  Comte's  "  persecution/'  by  which  he  lost 
the  office  of  Examiner  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  also  the 
position  he  occupied  as  a  teacher  in  a  private  boarding-house. 
Comtists  have  perhaps  made  more  than  sufficient  noise  about 
the  matter.  Yet,  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  harshly  treated, 
and  was  made  to  suffer  for  his  opinions  in  person  and  in 
pocket.  To  repair  the  evil  his  friends  asked,  not  from  Posi- 
tivists  only,  but  from  all  the  "enemies  of  injustice,"  the 
sum  of  5000  francs,  to  be  subscribed  annuaUy,  so  Imig  as  Comte 
had  no  other  means  of  support.  The  result  of  the  appeal  was 
that  a  sum  of  3000  francs  was  subscribed  in  1849.  This  fund, 
instituted  in  peculiar  circumstances,  Comte  soon  came  to  look 
upon  as  a  perpetual  annuity  due  to  him  by  his  friends,  which 
ought  to  be  supplemented  so  as  to  become  a  permanent  provi- 
sion for  the  Positive  Priesthood,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
Positive  principles.  In  the  circular  issued  by  him  early  in 
1850,  thanking  his  friends  for  their  bounty,  he  declares  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  "  on  the  double  title  of  a  legitimate 
guarantee  against  the  culpable  spoliation  of  which  I  was 
officially  the  victim,  and  as  a  pledge  of  merited  security  for  the 
continuance  of  my  philosophical  works,"  Holding  as  he  did, 
that  the  public  were  bound  to  contribute  of  their  abundance 
for  the  help  of  the  philosophic  few  labouring  at  unremunerative 
pursuits,  he  thought  it  only  his  right  to  receive  their  money 
while  he  was  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  humanity.  Had 
he  not  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  founding  of  a  healthy  philo- 
sophy, and  of  the  true  religion,  and  ought  he  not  therefore  to 
receive  the  support  of  all  who  regarded  the  Positive  faith  as  the 
only  way  of  escape  from  continuous  anarchy  ?  Comte  seems 
to  have  even  looked  forward  to  a  more  settled  and  permanent 
provision  for  the  Positive  Priesthood  than  was  furnished  by  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful ;  but  he  said  that  as  it  had 
been  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  so  would  it  be  with  the 
Priesthood  of  Humanity — private  benevolence  would  long  pro- 
vide what  would  ultimately  be  supplied  by  public  munificence 
Perhaps  if  the  scheme  of  indiscriminate  endowment  should  ever 
be  carried  out  in  this  country  the  Positive  religion  may  attain 
in  England  the  position  its  author  anticipated  !  At  all  events, 
the  new  philosophers  could  not  be  expected  to  fulfil  properly 
their  social  functions  unless  they  were  made  independent  of  the 
ignoble  cares  that  attend  making  one's  livelihood.  The  fund 
was  originally  managed  by  M.  Littr^,  between  whom  and  Comte 
howey^.  diffeiencW^  spring  up  loiig  before  the  phUosopher's 
death,  and  who  finally  left  the  ranks  of  the  complete  Posi- 
tivists* 
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The  circular  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  was  the  first  of 
a  series  that  has  been  issued  annually  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Positive  Society,  and  became  the  means  of  con- 
necting Positivists  by  a  practical  bond  that  was  made  a  sign, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  test  of  fellowship.  In  a  very  short 
time  Comte  made  the  subscription  list  the  test  of  the  true  Posi- 
tivist.  In  March  1851  we  find  him  dividing  his  followers  into 
two  parties,  the  one  incomplete,  and  the  other  complete.  The 
former  consist  of  those  who  simply  accepted  his  philoso- 
phical principles,  while  the  latter,  besides  doing  that,  carried 
them  out  to  their  social  and  religious  consequences.  The 
annual  circulars  now  exhibit  year  by  year  an  increasing  arro- 
gance of  tone.  Abandoning  all  hope  of  reparation  from  his 
persecutors,  and  therewith  seemingly  all  design  or  desire  to 
work  for  his  own  support,  he  "  feels  himself  constrained,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four,"  to  throw  himself  entirely  upon  the  subscription, 
which  was  at  first  intended  to  have  been  only  provisional 
and  temporary.  At  this  time  the  subscription  list  showed  a 
total  of  above  4000  francs.  The  provisional  fund  designed 
to  afford  Comte  temporary  help  had  become  transformed 
into  a  Sacerdotal  subsidy,  contribution  to  which  was  bind- 
ing on  every  one  who  professed  to  be  a  Positivist,  and  which 
in  1853  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  making  a  preliminaiy 
condition  of  such  a  qualification.  It  was  time  to  discriminate 
between  the  true  and  the  false  sheep !  He  would  henceforth 
test  all  pretenders  by  the  strict  rules  laid  down  in  the  Positive 
Catechism ;  but  before  so  testing  them  it  was  necessary  they 
should  subscribe.  The  minimum  asked  from  any  individual  (a 
centime  per  day)  was  so  little  that  very  few  could  claim  exemp- 
tion on  the  ground  of  poverty.  The  total  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidy ought  to  be  7000  francs,  as  2000  francs  were  "morally"  due 
to  Madame  Comte,  as  the  annuity  which  her  husband  should  pay 
to  her.  Anything  beyond  this  amount  would  be  applied  to  help 
aspirants  to  the  new  Priesthood, "  or  to  facilitate  my  publications, 
or  to  some  other  Positive  purpose."  Because  of  his  social  mission 
he  called  upon  even  "  sincere  theologists,"  who  believed  with  him 
that  the  greatest  want  of  the  age  was  the  establishment  of  a  spiri- 
tual power,  to  come  to  his  help.  In  1856  M.  Comte  was  able  to 
express  his  assurance  ofthe  establishment  of  his  system  in  prac- 
tical life.  "  Posterity,"  he  then  wrote,  "  will  regard  the  Positive 
state  of  Humanity  as  having  commenced  spiritually  during  the 
year  just  past,  since  the  Positive  Beligion,  which  hatd  been  fully 
established  the  previous  year,  from  that  time  applied  itself  to 
the  political  institution  of  the  final  transition."  As  an  evidence 
of  this  he  mentions  the  consecration  of  the  Positive  Sacrament 
of  Marriage  "  between  two  noble  proletaries/'  for  the  first  time 
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three  months  before.     The  author  of  the  new  religion  was 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  his  work. 

The  last  circular  issued  by  Comte  was  dated  January  1857, 
and  in  it  he  expressed  his  gratification  that,  after  seven  years  of 
painful  gradual  preparation,  the  subsidy  had  at  last  considerably 
exceeded  the  minimum  (it  amounted  to  about  8200  fr.).  He 
judged  hopefully,  was  even  sanguine,  of  the  future,  "reading  the 
signs  of  the  times,"  from  his  own  peculiar  point  of  view ;  for 
the  &ith  of  Comte  was  great.  Amongst  the  subjects  of  satis- 
faction to  him  to  which  he  refers,  was  tke  fact  of  worthy  Posi- 
tivists  having  begun  the  practices  of  daily  worship,  both  secret 
and  domestic,  to  which  he  attached  great  importance.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  publication  of  various  works  that  testified  to  the 
spread  of  Positivism  in  foreign  countries.  In  closing  his  eighth 
and  last  circular,  Comte  declared  that  the  slowness  of  the  social 
progress  of  Positivism  was  more  due  to  Positivists  themselves 
than  to  the  Western  public.  From  the  fact,  too,  of  emerging 
amidst  revolutionary  surroundings,  the  doctrine  which  aimed  at 
subordinating  the  head  to  the  heart  had  not  hitherto  affected 
sentiment  except  through  intelligence.  Better  suited  to  the 
South  than  to  the  North,  more  appreciable  by  women  and  work- 
men than  by  other  classes,  it  has  only  affected  special  individuals 
by  "substituting  conviction  for  persuasion."  What  has  happened, 
however,  shows  how  rapid  will  be  the  progress  of  Positivism 
once  it  has  become  more  poetical  than  philosophical,  and  has 
assumed  its  normal  character  and  its  natural  destination. 
"  Thanks,"  said  Comte,  "  to  the  noble  toleration  of  the  Dictator 
(Louis  Napoleon),  who  was  the  author  of  the  best  sentence  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  liberty  granted  to  my  volumes  is 
extended  to  my  smaller  works,  and  even  to  my  circulars,  in 
which  the  Western  Bepublic  is  annually  proclaimed  imder.  the 
Imperial  stamp."  ^ 

On  Saturday  the  5th  September  1857,  after  a  painful  illness, 
"  the  founder  of  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity  heaved  his  last  sigh," 
at  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  surrounded  by  a  few 
faithful  friends.  He  was  attended  during  his  illness  by  Dr. 
Kobinet  who  became  his  biographer,  and  he  appears  to  have  borne 
himself  with  becoming  fortitude  and  resignation,  thoroughly 
convinced,  as*  would  appear,  to  the  very  last,  of  the  truth  of  the 
Positive  Religion,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  High  Priest. 
He  was  buried  on  the  8th  September,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pire-la- 

'  The  PoBitive  circular  has  as  its  beading,  '*R^pabliqiie  Occidentale,"  under 
which  are  written  the  three  Positive  mottos  :—  "  Ordre  et  Plogr^s,"  "  Vivre 
poor  autrui,"  and  "  Vivre  au  grand  jour."  It  is  addressed  (since  Comte*8 
^eath),  <*  A  ehaqne  co-op^rateor  du  libre  Subside,  institu^  par  A.  Comte,  pour 
le  sacerdooe  de  rHamanit^" 
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Chaise,  his  body  being  foUowed  to  the  grave  by  his  adopted 
family — who,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  assiduous 
in  their  devotion  to  and  care  for  him — and  by  a  portion  of  his 
disciples.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  temporary  resting-place 
until  a  suitable  tomb  could  be  prepared,  and  a  few  farewell  words 
were  pronounced  by  Dr.  Robinet  over  the  grave,  upon  which 
"  the  disciples  of  the  universal  religion  separated,  after  having 
placed  on  his  tomb,  and  that  of  his  eternal  companion  (Clotilde 
de  Vaux),  the  funeral  homage  of  their  veneration."  On  the 
third  Sunday  after  Comte's  death  a  more  formal  oration  and 
eulogy  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Eobinet,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
duty  by  M.  Pierre  Lafitte,  chief  of  Comte's  executors,  and  M. 
Magnin,  President  of  the  Positive  Society.  Of  course  the 
oration  consisted  of  a  glorification  of  Comte  and  the  work  he 
had  accomplished. 

The  year  of  Comte's  death,  the  subsidy  reached  the  unpre- 
cedented sum  of  1 5,486  francs,  or  nearly  double  what  it  was  the 
previous  year.  By  his  will  (prepared  two  years  before  his  death), 
Comte  left  the  most  minute  directions  and  explanations  of  his 
wishes.  Amongst  these  was  that  his  adherents  should  continue 
the  annuity  of  2000  francs  to  his  widow,  in  order  that  the  obli- 
gation resulting  "  firom  my  single  really  serious  fault  since  my 
youth,"  should  be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost.  This  single 
serious  fault  was  his  marriage.  He  also  desired  that  an  annuity 
of  1500  francs  should  be  paid  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Sophie 
Thomas,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  charge  of  "  the  sacred 
domicile  where  was  originated  and  completed  the  religious 
evolution  of  Positivism,  whose  holy  rites  will  continue  to  be 
celebrated  there  until  the  erection  of  a  special  temple."  Thir- 
teen of  the  most  devoted  disciples  of  Comte,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Lafitte,  who  had  for  fourteen  years  been  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  of  M.  Comte,  were  named  to  see  the  will  carried 
out.  As  Comte  was  without  private  or  personal  property,  the 
fulfilment  of  his  last  wishes  depended  upon  the  subscribers 
to  the  subsidy.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles,  bestowed 
as  aflfectionate  souvenirs  upon  his  father,  sister,  adopted  daughter, 
and  several  of  his  more  intimate  personal  followers,  he  devoted 
all  that  was  in  the  house — furniture,  books,  letters,  Mss.,  etc.— 
to  his  "  sacerdotal  successors,"  to  be  preserved,  "  at  the  expense  of 
the  Positive  Church  ;"  and  minute  instructions  were  left  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  perpetual  successor  as  President  of  the  Positive 
Society,  and  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Western  Committee. 

The  sequel  is  painful.  According  to  Dr.  Eobinet,  Madame 
Comte  took  energetic  exception  to  the  terms  of  her  late  hus- 
band's will,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  countenance  and 
support  of  M.  Littr^.     A  few  days  after  the  funeral  she  presented 
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herself  at  the  dwelling  she  had  not  entered  for  fifteen  years,  and 
after  admission  "  she  had  the  painful  hardihood  to  insult  the 
beings  the  most  dear  to  Auguste  Comte,  without  being  prevented 
byhun  who  accompanied  her,"  viz.,  M.  littre.  She  forbade 
the  house  to  Positivists ;  occupied  the  "  sacerdotal  chamber," 
and  would  not  allow  the  commemoration  the  disciples  wished 
to  observe  in  honour  of  their  master.  Madame  Comte  persis- 
tently declined  all  offers  of  compromise  by  her  husband's 
executors.  They  proposed  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  continue 
payment  of  her  annuity,  if  she  would  abandon  her  claims  to 
Comte's  literary  property  and  works,  and  to  the  other  relics 
of  the  founder  of  Positivism.  She  declared,  however,  that 
she  could  not,  without  dishonour,  accept  an  annuity  that  her 
husband  had  regarded  as  an  obligation  consequent  upon  the 
fault  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  marrying  her.  At  the  sale 
of  effects  which  afterwards  took  place,  Comte*s  disciples 
obtained  the  "precious  relics"  they  were  so  anxious  for.  As 
to  M.  Littre,  it  is  impossible  to  trust  the  evidently  prejudiced 
and  one-sided  account  given  by  M.  Eobinet  of  his  conduct  after 
Comte's  death.  It  may  be  natural  for  the  attached  and  reve- 
rential disciples  of  the  founder  of  Positivism  to  venerate  their 
master,  and  to  regard  all  his  "precious  relics"  as  sacred,  but 
they  should  really  hold  excused  from  the  duty  of  cherishing 
sinular  feeUngs,  those  who,  unlike  them,  do  not  put  faith  in 
the  religious  mission  of  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity.  It 
may  also  be  true  that  there  is  a  unity  in  Comte's  life  and 
doctrine  from  first  to  last,  and  that  only  they  are  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Positivists  who  adopt  all  his  principles  and  doc- 
trines, and  who  believe  that  Positivism  is  a  religion  which 
"  has  its  seat,  its  worship,  and  its  priesthood ;  which  had  a  saint 
for  its  founder,  and  which,  if  necessary,  will  have  its  confessors 
and  martyrs."  All  this  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  surely  one 
may  be  allowed  to  practise  what  Comte  called  "  the  common- 
sense  method"  of  looking  at  ordinary  facts  and  phenomena 
without  being  thereby  under  any  moral  obligation  to  adopt  all 
the  consequences  to  which  Comte  was  led.  The  way  in  which 
M.  Littre  is  anathematized  by  Comtists  because  he  has  done  the 
one  and  not  the  other,  is  foolish,  and  only  shows  their  intolerance. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Positive  subsidy  (even  though  relieved  from  Madame  Comte's 
annuity)  was  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
Comte's  wilL  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place  however,  to 
find  a  fitting  successor  to  Comte  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  new 
Religion.  This  diflSculty  was  got  over,  or  evaded,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  Pierre  Latitte,  already  perpetual  president  of  Comte's 
testamentary  executors,  provisional  "  spirituial"  director  of  Posi- 
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tivism ;  and  at  the  same  time,  M.  J.  Magnin  became,  according 
to  Comte's  will,  "  temporal"  president.  Thereby  the  Positivist 
directorate  was  reconstituted.  M.  laiitte's  fin^t  duty  was  to 
rally  the  supporters  of  Positivism  after  the  death  of  their 
master.  For  this  purpose  he  continued  the  annual  circulars, 
and  he  was  greatly  helped,  he  tells  us,  in  his  work  "  by  the 
devoted  assistance  and  the  noble  voluntary  subordination  of 
Mr.  Richard  Congreve,  one  of  the  Britannic  members  of  the 
Positivist  Council,  and  the  leading  representative  of  the  new 
religion  in  England."  In  the  exercise  of  his  sacerdotal  functions, 
M.  Lafitte  extended  the  domestic  consecrations,  and  instituted 
two  new  festivals  in  celebration,  respectively,  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  "  the  founder  of  the  universal  Religion."  Afterwards 
provision  was  made  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
"  social  destination,"  whereby  the  individual  is  consecrated  to 
the  business  of  his  life.  On  the  morning  of  the  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  death  of  Auguste  Comte  (6th  September  1869), 
this  sacrament  was  conferred  on  M.  Hadery,  a  gentleman  who 
had  undertaken  the  work  of  attempting  to  solve  practically  the 
Comtean  problem  of  agricultural  cultivation.  He  was  enabled 
to  do  this  on  a  befitting  scale  through  the  liberality  of ''  a  young 
English  Positivist,"  who  gave  250,000  francs  to  provide  the 
agricultural  establishment  of  M.  Hadeiy.  The  object  hereby 
sought  to  be  fulfilled  was  the  carrying  out  of  Comte's  design  of 
"regenerated  industrial  chiefs,"  who,  under  the  new  Positive 
social  regime,  in  which  duties  take  the  place  of  rights,  would 
regard  property  as  only  the  means  of  discharging  duty.  The 
sacrament  of  "  social  destination,"  by  which  M.  Hadery's  enter- 
prise was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Humanity,  was  preceded, 
we  are  told,  by  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
new  political  economy,  and  of  the  true  organization  of  modem 
industry.  After  having  recalled  the  reciprocal  duties  of  masters 
and  workmen,  of  the  industrial  chie&,  the  new  patricians  and 
the  prolAaires,  or  new  citizens,  to  each  other  and  to  society,  and 
their  common  obligations  to  Humanity,  the  representative  of 
the  Positive  priesthood  proposed  to  the  new  industrial  chief 
the  essential  conditions  of  eveiy  engagement  of  the  kind : — 

" Tou recognise,''  he  said  to  him,  ''that  wealth, social  in  its  sonrce 
and  its  destiny,  should  nevertheless  receive  a  personal  appropriation 
80  as  to  be  employed  with  a  worthy  independence  in  the  service  of 
Humanity." 

'^  Ton  promise  to  use  with  a  wise  economy  only  what  is  requisite  for 
your  personal  maintenance,  so  as  to  employ  the  revenue  of  your  capital 
in  ameliorating  the  agents  of  labour,  and  perfecting  its  instruments." 

''  You  promise  to  institute  as  soon  as  possible  a  suitable  Sociocrade 
inheritor  of  the  capital  you  are  to  administer  in  name  of  Humatiity." 
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Having  faithfully  and  solemnly  promised  adhesion  to  these 
irindamental  points  of  every  industrial  function,  '*  M.  Hadeiy 
was  consecrated  agricultural  chief  in  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Positive  Patriciate."  The  same  sacrament  administered  to  M. 
Hadeiy  was,  on  6th  September  1860,  also  administered  to  an 
English  Positivist  at  Paris. 

In  England,  Mr.  Richard  Congreve,  "  formerly  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  now  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  devoted  apostles  of  the  Positive  Church,"  is  the  recognised 
head  of  Positivism,  while  in  America,  Mr.  Henry  Edger  has 
founded  a  centre  of  Positive  worship,  and  celebrates  every  year 
the  commemorative  festivals  of  Comte's  birth  and  death.  There 
are  thus  three  centres  of  Positive  worship  established — one  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lafitte,  another  in  England  imder 
Mr.  Congreve,  and  a  third  in  America  under  Mr.  Edger.  The 
first-named,  though  not  permanent  Pontiff  and  successor  of 
Comte,  is  recognised  by  complete  Positivists  as  the  most  com- 
petent exponent  of  his  philosophical  and  religious  princi- 
ples. The  issue  of  the  annual  circular  was  accordingly 
continued  by  M.  Lafitte,  and  we  have  before  us  a  series 
of  twelve,  tiie  number  printed  since  the  death  of  Comte. 
The  twentieth  (and  latest)  is  dated  8th  February  of  the  current 
year.  In  these  circulars  are  to  be  observed  whatever  indications 
have  been  remarked  by  eager  disciples  of  Comte  of  the  progress  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  influence  these  continue  to  exert  in  the 
seveiul  centres  of  Positivism.  The  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
Positivist  subsidy  is  also  given  in  each.  The  primary  object  of 
this  fund,  we  have  seen,  was  to  compensate  in  some  degree, 
to  the  founder  of  Positivism,  for  the  loss  of  his  various  situa- 
tions, but  ultimately  it  became  a  subsidy  to  guarantee  the 
maintenance  of  the  Spiritual  Power.  Immediately  after 
Comte's  death  his  followeis  destined  the  fund,  first  of  all,  to 
cany  out  the  objects  mentioned  in  Comte's  will.  Only  those 
who  subscribe  to  this  subsidy  are  regarded  as  complete  Posi- 
tivists ;  and  therefore  the  number  of  subscribers  is  in  no  degree 
whatever  indicative  of  the  number  who  may  have  adopted 
Comte's  scientific  opinions.  Indeed,  some  of  the  keenest 
opponents  of  the  Spiritual  Power  are  to  be  found  among 
Comte's  early  scientific  followers,  as,  for  example,  M.  Littr6 
in  Prance,  and  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Lewes  in  England.  Com- 
plete Positivists  regard,  with  Comte  himself,  the  necessity  for  a 
Spiritual  Power  through  which  modem  society  may  be  re- 
generated from  anarchy,  as  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
practical  aspects  of  PositivisnL  So  important  did  Comte  re- 
gard it,  thaty  as  we  have  seen,  he  invited  the  support  of  all  who 
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felt  anxious  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  effectiye  spiritual 
discipline  in  Europe,  even  though  they  were  not  at  one  with 
him  as  to  his  philosophical  basis.  While  in  one  way  therefore  the 
number  of  subscribers  is  no  index  of  the  number  of  Positivists,  in 
the  scientific  sense  of  the  term,  seeing  that  those  who  are  only 
its  scientific  disciples  refuse  to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  object 
for  which  the  subsidy  is  maintained,  yet  in  another,  since 
even  men  may  subscribe  who  do  not  accept  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  views  of  Positivism,  there  may  be  subscribers  who 
can  hardly,  in  the  Comtean  sense,  be  accounted  complete 
Positivists.  Now,  the  number  of  the  subscribers,  small  at 
the  beginning,  has  not  yet  become  considerable.  We  have 
seen  that  the  largest  amount  was  raised  during  the  year 
of  Comte's  death — ^an  amount  which  has  never  been  nearly 
equalled  since.  The  following  year  it  was  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  third  (or  only  5486  francs),  and  after  fluctu- 
ating for  a  few  years  it  has  latterly  again  declined,  so  that  the 
total  for  1867  was  only  3713  francs,  or  lower  in  the  twentieth 
than  it  was  in  the  third  year  after  its  establishment.  Hie 
number  of  subscribers,  who  gave  this  amount  was  only  forty- 
six,  while  the  year  before  Comte's  death  there  were  seventy- 
three,  and  the  year  of  his  death  considerably  more.  There 
were  fifty-two  subscribers  during  1865,  fifty-four  during  1863, 
and  so  on.  Of  the  subscribers  in  1 867,  twenty-five  were  French, 
sixteen  Western  (OcdderUales),  and  five  anonymous.  IS,  there- 
fore, we  may  judge  of  the  number  of  complete  Positivists  from 
the  number  of  subscribers  they  are  very  few ;  and  seeing  that 
the  number  appears  to  be  decreasing  instead  of  increasing,  it 
must  require  great  faith  to  believe  that  the  "new  Religion'* 
can  ever  become  the  Beligion  of  Humanity.  We  are  bound, 
however,  to  explain,  what  we  have  been  informed  on  good 
authority,  that  "  a  considerable  number  of  complete  Positivists 
(say  two  or  three  times  the  number  of  subscribers)  neglect 
from  one  reason  or  another  to  subscribe;  and  that  there  is 
a  still  larger  number  of  supporters  of  every  stage  of  complete- 
ness, many  of  whom  will  support  any  special  Positive  effott, 
though  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  existing  nucleus  at 
Paris  as  the  germ  of  the  permanent  spiritual  power  of  the  Future. 
To  some  the  idea  of  spiritual  organization  is  instinctively  repug- 
nant— others  accept  the  principle  fully,  but  think  the  time  for 
its  realization  is  not  fully  come."  Even  admitting  all  these 
explanations,  it  must  yet  appear  evident  that  the  progress  of 
the  new  Beligion  has  been  extremely  slight,  judged  by  the 
number  of  actual  converts :  indeed,  so  slight  that  it  may  well 
seem  matter  for  Burpme  that  its  disdplesTxercise  the  influeace 
they  do  upon  contemporary  thought.    In  England  alone,  for 
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example,  the  influence  of  Positive  modes  of  thought  and  views 
(in  the  political  and  social  spheres  mainly)  is  at  present  con- 
siderable. This  is  due  doubtless  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Congreve  and  Dr.  Bridges.  The  former  has  suc- 
ceeded, we  beUeve,  in  attracting  a  small  group  of  complete  and 
incomplete  adherents,  who  yield  him  hearty  personal  support  in 
the  application  of  his  principles  to  social  action.  There  is  a 
meeting-place  in  London,  at  which,  every  Sunday,  Mr.  Congreve 
or  some  other  Fositivist  discourses  to  a  small  gathering ;  and 
some  time  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  writer  in  the  Palt 
Mall  Gazette  communicated  to  that  paper  a  description  of  the 
proceedings  at  a  similar  meeting-place  in  Paris. 

We  have  seen  the  establishment,  on  M.  Gomte's  death,  of  a 
provisional  spiritual  authority,  designed  to  be  a  council  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  to  direct  education  according  to  Posi- 
tive theories  ;  which  is,  therefore,  the  nucleus  of  the  spiritual 
power  that  is  ultimately  to  emerge  to  deliver  society  from  its 
anarchic  condition.  For  the  present,  the  chief  of  the  Positive 
Council  is  only  empowered  to  teach  and  advise ;  but  when  the 
real  successor  of  Comte,  who,  after  him,  shall  be  the  Pontiff  of 
Humanity,  comes,  it  will  be  his  duty  also  to  "  consecrate  and  to 
judge.''  In  the  meantime,  the  President  is  qualified  to  accept  and 
attest  "  before  the  brethren  assembled  at  the  seat  of  the  new 
Faith,"  the  moral  engagements  which  the  principal  acts  of  private 
life  inspire^  and  by  inscribing  them  in  the  Positive  records 
thereby  to  lend  to  them  the  oidy  consecration  admissible  in  the 
"  existing  situation."  The  design  of  this  is  to  maintain  the 
current  of  Positive  traditions  until  the  arrival  of  the  true  High 
Priest  of  the  Positive  faith.  Meanwhile  the  sacerdotal  subsidy 
and  the  typographical  fund  (for  the  publication  of  works  dissemi- 
nating Positive  principles)  is  kept  up.  It  also  became  the  duty 
of  the  Council  to  recover  and  retain  all  papers,  relics,  and 
memorials  held  precious  by  Comte,  from  his  widow.  Except 
the  publication,  at  intervals,  of  various  works  elucidating  or 
enforcing  Positive  doctrines,  the  circulars  have  little  in  the  way 
of  practical  progress  to  narrate ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  not 
the  least  energetic  among  those  who  are  recognised  as  in  tliis 
way  labouring  for  Positivism  is  Mr.  Congreve.  In  the  work 
of  Mr.  Congreve  in  England, — ^by  assemblies  for  worship,  by 
lectures,  publications,  etc., — M.  Lafitte,  as  the  head  of  Posi- 
tivism, sees  "the  establishment  and  foundation,"  in  that 
oountiy,  "of  the  spiritual  power,  the  organ  of  the  doctrine 
that  is  to  terminate  peacefully  the  Western  Bevolution  com- 
menced five  centuries  ago."  The  same  year  M.  Lafitte  said 
this  of  Mr.  Congreve's  work  in  England  (1860),  he  also  esti- 
mated the  progress  of  a  similar  work  in  America,  by  Mr. 
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Henry  Edger,  who,  after  the  celebration  of  the  commemoration 
of  Coipte's  death  in  September  1859,  thereby,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ''  inaugurating  the  fuller  worship  of  Humanity  on  the 
American  soil,"  had,  in  accordance  with  his  priesUy  office,  also 
celebrated  in  1859  two  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Beligion  of 
Humanity.  In  the  circular  of  1861,  M.  Lafitte  was  able  to 
chronicle  that  the  sacrament  of  Destination  had  been  demanded 
in  the  year  previous  by  a  British  lawyer,  and  had  been  conferred 
on  him  in  Paris,  September  1860.  Amongst  the  works  of  Mr. 
Congreve  mentioned  in  the  circular  of  1862,  are  the  "  Lectures 
on  Queen  Elizabeth,"  delivered  by  him  before  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution,  By  the  death  of  MM.  de  Constant 
and  Winstanley  in  1863,  the  Positive  subsidy  declined  at  once 
from  6883  francs  to  3675,  or  about  one-half;  in  consequence  of 
which  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  pension  paid  (in  accordance 
with  M.  Comte's  will)  to  M.  Martin  Thomas,  the  husband  of 
Sophie,  Comte's  adopted  daughter.  In  his  circular  of  1865, 
M.  Lafitte  draws  attention  to  Dr.  Bridges'  translation  into 
English  of  the  first  part  of  Comte's  PolUigue  Podtive,  under 
the  title  "  A  General  View  of  Positivism,"  and  states  that  on 
5th  September  1864  the  sacremerU  de  la  Destination  had  been 
conferred  at  his  own  request  upon  that  gentleman,  aa  an 
Aspirant  to  the  Priesthood  of  Humanity.  There  is  little 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  subsequent  circulars.  They  con- 
tain generally  congratulations  upon  the  hopeful  condition  and 
prospects  of  Positivism  (though  the  progress  seems  small 
enough),  and  amid  references  to  current  political  events,  criticise 
and  estimate  the  books  and  pamphlets  published,  and  the 
lectures  delivered  in  promotion  of  Positive  principles.  In  the 
circular  of  10th  July  1866  reference  is  made  to  the  volume  of 
essays  on  IniemcUional  Policy. 

Beferring  to  the  seven  essays  which  the  volume  contains, 
M.  Lafitte  says,  **  Besides  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  various 
works,  we  have  here  a  spectacle  honourable  alike  to  thQ  reality 
and  fertility  of  Positivism,  and  which  accords  with  its  scientific  or 
profoundly  relative  character.  We  thus  see  the  possibility  that 
distinguished  and  active  minds  may  adopt  certain  important 
Positive  principles  relating  to  the  highest  social  practice,  while 
reserving,  perhaps  for  ever,  their  ulterior  decision  on  the  other 
conceptions  of  Positivism.  Such  a  spectacle  is  very  reassuring, 
as  offering  the  hope  of  an  early  effective  action  of  Positi- 
vism on  the  troubled  situation  of  the  West.  But  besides 
doing  honour  to  the  moral  elevation  of  those  who  take  part 
in  it,  such  an  event  shows  how  in  worthy  natures  the  social 
interest  can  overcome  the  spirit  of  conflict  that  results  from 
differences  more  or  less  profound.    This  h  consoling,  when 
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we  compare  with  it  the  ctdtivated  indifiference,  and  even  the 
ignoble  attacks  of  which  M.  Comte  was  the  object,  by  pre- 
tended theorists,  in  consequence  of  differences  often  purely 
secondary.  But  with  natures  truly  social  the  consideration  of 
a  great  end  counteracts  the  aberrations  to  which  incomplete 
theorists  succumb."  In  the  circular  of  1867  M.  Lafitte 
announces  the  death  of  Martin  Thomas,  and  after  stating  that 
a  Commemorative  Service  had  been  held,  he  adds  that  he  had 
announced,  that  seven  years  afterwards — ^viz.,  in  1874 — he  would 
confer  on  Martin  Thomas  the  sacrament  of  Incorporation.  By 
this,  which  is  the  last  of  the  Positive  sacraments,  all  who  are 
accounted  true  servants  of  Humanity  are  incorporated  with 
the  Gfrand  Eire,  seven  years  afber  death.  Meantime  M.  Thomas's 
image  would  be  placed  in  the  building  consecrated  to  the  re- 
ligious meetings  of  Positivists.  In  the  same  circular  he  men- 
tions with  approval  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  indulgent 
treatment  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  t^hich  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Bright  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  the  signatures 
attached  to  which  are  recognised  as  those  of  either  complete  or 
incomplete  Positivists.  In  the  last  circular  issued,  M.  Lafitte 
makes  loud  complaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  amount  sub- 
scribed for  the  subsidy;  since  for  the  year  1867  there  was  a 
deficit  of  775  fr.  40  c,  and  he  therefore  makes  a  special  appeal 
to  Positivists  for  help  this  year.  He  recapitulates  the  objects 
of  their  efforts,  which  are  to  establish— ;/ir^,  a  system  of  universal 
Positive  education ;  second,  a  system  of  universal  worship ;  and 
lastly,  a  political  directorate, "  armed  with  a  doctrine  at  once 
systematic  and  real,  which  can  alone  guide  the  actual  practice 
of  political  and  social  life."  This  threefold  aim  Comte's  dis- 
ciples have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
they  have  instituted  the  solution  of  all  of  them.  Positive 
education  is  being  carried  on  in  Fran6e  and  England ;  the  fes- 
tival of  Humamty  celebrated  annually  in  France,  England,  and 
America,  "  gathers  together  every  year  Positivists  around  that 
great  ideal  conception,  at  once  mental  and  moral;"  while 
various  publications  since  1857  have  showed  by  degrees  the 
possibility  and  utility  of  "  our  philosophical  intervention  in  the 
midst  of  the  fundament^  questions  that  agitate  the  West." 
After  urgently  appealing  for  pecuniary  help  to  carry  out  the 
great  work,  M.  Lafitte  proclaims  "  the  time  is  ripe ;  there  is  full 
opportunity.  Let  us  then  redouble  our  personal  efforts,  and 
increase  the  intensity  of  our  co-operation,  in  order  to  hold  our- 
selves to  the  height  of  the  mighty  work  which,  preparing  for 
the  future,  can  so  profoundly  modiiy  the  present  to  the  immense 
profit  of  existing  societies." 

Our  exposition  of  the  practical  aspects  and  attitudes  of 
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Positivism  may  to  some  appear  too  detailed ;  but  its  modes  of 
action  are  not  generally  known ;  and  the  intellectual  ability  of 
some  of  its  leading  apostles,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  at- 
tempted Positive  organization, — oigauized  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  and  modifying,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  direct  our 
social,  political,  and  religious  development, — ^makes  it  desirable, 
we  think,  that  they  shoidd  be  known.    The  influence  of  Positive 
principles  upon  the  political  and  social  conceptions  of  many  emi- 
nent writers  in  the  present  day  is  distinct  and  decided.     We  ob- 
serve more  and  more  the  traces  in  our  journalism  of  the  effect  of 
the  ennobling,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  depressing  and  enfeebling, 
views  of  the  Positive  school.  As  counteractive  to  a  mere  shallow 
negativism,  which  would  destroy  without  caring  at  aU  about  pro- 
viding any  reconstruction  in  place  of  that  which  is  taken  away, 
the  power  of  Positive  conceptions  will  be  felt  beneficially.    As 
antagonistic  to  mere  abstract  dogmas,  such  as  "the  rights  of  man,** 
and  to  a  merely  material  political  economy,  it  will  prove 
serviceable  by  giving  prominence  to  the  moral  elements  that 
should  enter  into  and  overrule  our  social  relations,  counteracting 
the  miscliievous  effect  of  a  vulgar  Communism,  by  exhibitiDg 
the  lofty  purpose  subserved  by  the  concentration  of  property 
held  under  the  idea  of  subordinating  it  in  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulse of  Duty  to  the  service  of  Humanity.     But  while  there  are 
these  and  other  noble  elements  and  aims  in  Positivism,  its  essen- 
tial limitations,  its  exclusion  of  everything  that  is  not  Selative, 
and  its  purely  finite  character,  must  prevent  it  from  ever  develop- 
ing the  noblest  characteristics  of  human  life.    Nevertheless  the 
intensity  with  which  it  applies  its  ethical  law  cannot  fail  of 
beneficent  effects.      This  and  other  characteristics  of  Positi- 
vism, to  many  of  which  we  have  already  referred,  will  probably 
tend  to  increase  its  influence  with  a  class  of  minds  naturally 
disinterested  and  unselfish,  who  are  animated  by  strong  philan- 
thropic impulses ;  but  who,  from  whatever  cause,  have  bound 
themselves  within  a  rigid  circle  of  "  things  seen  and  temporaL" 
It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  very  many,  either  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere,  will  ever  adopt  aU  the  details  of  the  Positive  Religion 
with  its  burlesque  Ritualism,  and  its  caricature  of  the  Christian 
sacraments.     In  Britain,  at  least,  neither  women  nor  proletaries 
—except  in  isolated  and  exceptional    cases — are   likely  to 
practise  the  worship  set  forth  in  the  The  Catechism  of  Positive 
Beligion,    The  practically  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  Comtean 
forms  and  ceremonies  will  hardly  allow  the  worship  to  live  in 
the  light  of  common  day,  however  logically  interconnected  it 
may  be  with  other  elements  of  Positive  doctrine.     For  our  own 
part,  we  hold  this  connexion  in  the  main  to  be  evident,  and 
that  the  Positive  religion  is  the  only  religion  faithful  to  Positive 
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principles.  As  such,  it  -will,  not  altogether  unjustly,  appear  to 
many  the  redudio  ad  ahsurdum  of  these  principles.  Positive 
Politics  differ  in  their  practical  aspect  from  the  Positive  Reli- 
gion in  this,  that  there  is  not  so  much  scope  in  the  former  as 
in  the  latter  for  an  absurd  travesty  of  existing  institutions 
which  will  excite  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous.  But  the  results 
in  the  political  sphere  are]  sometimes  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
We  have  some  of  these  exhibited  in  the  International  Policy, 
which  we  have  seen  recognised  by  the  highest  Positive  autho- 
rity. 

The  International  PoUcy  "based  upon  duties,"  explained  in  this 
volume,  is  an  extension  to  national  and  internationial  relations  of 
the  Positive  motto.  Live  for  Others,  Nations,  like  individuals,  are 
to  be  Altruistic.  Great  Empires,  like  men,  are  to  love  better  other 
Empires  than  themselves ;  and  instead  of  strenuously  upholding 
their  "  rights  "  in  the  conflict  for  national  rank  and  place,  must 
subordinate  all  reference  to  these  rights  to  the  duties  they  owe 
to  other  countries.  When  such  views  are  held,  either  implicitly 
or  explicitly,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  memories  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt  are  declared  "the  darkest  page  in  the 
history  of  both  countries," — ^England  and  France ;  or  that  the 
naval  history  of  England  should  be  deemed  a  record  that  ought 
only  to  produce  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  Our  naval  his- 
tory is  "  the  history  of  our  Commerce  and  of  our  Middle  Classes," 
and  a  distinct  connexion  is  discovered  "  between  Protestantism 
and  commercial  immorality."  AU  which  opinions  are  consis- 
tent enough  with  the  view  of  those  who  regard  as  "  secondary 
mid  subordinate,"  "  all  questions  concerning  the  interest,  power, 
or  prestige  of  every  particular  nation." 

That  Cosmopolitanism,  or  the  Cosmopolitan  way  of  looking 
at  things,  is  natural  to  Positivism,  we  do  not  think  requires  to 
be  proved.  But  if  it  be  accepted  thoroughly,  it  must  lead  very 
far — much  farther  than  the  International  Essayists  have  gone. 
Ultimately,  it  will  involve  the  dissolution  of  aU  existing  states, 
and  their  re-constitution,  according  to  the  most  acceptable 
Utilitarian  theories  founded  on  Positive  principles.  Comte  was 
quite  logical,  therefore,  in  looking  forward  to  the  break-up 
of  large  States,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fragments  to  very 
small  individual  and  independent  communities.  He  believed 
that  in  former  times  the  problem  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
West  had  been  tolerably  solved  under  Feudal  and  Catholic 
influences  and  ideas — ^through  the  decomposition  of  the  West 
into  slightly-extended  groups,  submitted  to  various  temporal 
governments,  united  by  the  same  faith  and  cherishing  the  same 
spirit.  Because,  however,  of  the  military  character  of  practical 
activity  at  that  time — ^not  having  reached  the  final  or  purely 
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industrial  state — and  because  of  the  theological  nature  of  faith 
— ^this  solution  was  not  and  could  not  be  permanent.  Yet  this 
Constitution  of  Christendom  endured  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
since  which  time  Europe  has  been  in  a  state  of  transition. 
During  this  period  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  form  large 
nationalities ;  although,  through  the  simultaneous  development 
of  the  industry,  science,  and  art  of  Western  Europe,  the  ele- 
ments of  Positivism  have  been  preparing  for  the  final  reconsti- 
tution  of  Western  Europe,  of  the  great  Western  Republic.  In 
the  French  Bevolution  the  new  elements  that  were  rising  into 
power  came  into  collision  with  the  elements  of  the  old  state 
of  things — ^there  was  conflict  between  the  remnant  of  the 
Feudal  ideas,  and  the  growing  conception  of  a  rational  and 
peaceful  r^ime,  common,  first  of  all  to  the  West,  and  finally  to 
the  whole  world.  After  this  great  crisis,  however,  there  was 
retrogression  to  military  anarchy ;  and  no  way  was  visible  out 
of  the  anarchy  till  Comte  flashed  the  light  of  Positive  principles 
in  upon  the  thick  darkness  of  the  nations.  The  literary  and 
metaphysical  class,  into  whose  hands  naturally  falls  the  power 
in  ti^^  of  transition,  obtained  the  ascendency.  a°<l  g^»l 
deterioration  followed.  The  consequence  was  the  combination 
of  revolutionary  anarchy  with  militaiy  retrogression.  The 
theory  of  distinct  nationSities.  baaed  ^n  x^JSLil  linuts. 
and  the  right  of  umversal  suffrage,  to  which  modem  metaphysi- 
cians have  resorted,  is  denounced  as  anarchic  by  Positivism, 
which  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  how  to  restore  the  Unity  of 
the  West,  while  constituting  a  higher  unity  than  ever  before 
existed.  But  Positivists  have  come  to  the  practical  conclusion 
that  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  premature  to  discuss  the  due  division 
of  the  West.  For  the  present  they  must  respect  the  politi- 
cal steUtLs  gm,  while  constantly  and  energetically  working 
towards  the  unity  of  civilisation,  which  is  only  possible  through 
the  thorough  adhesion  of  public  opinion,  which  can  be  but 
slowly  convinced.  We  have  indicated  briefly  here  a  few  of 
Comte's  political  ideas.  Others  of  not  less  interest  and  import- 
ance, such  as  his  views  on  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour, 
his  antagonism  to  such  metaphysical  conceptions  (as  he  called 
them)  as  "  the  rights  of  man,"  and  "  popular  sovereignty,"  the 
refusal  to  adopt  Equality  as  an  end,  though  adopting  "  Ubdrty, 
and  Fraternity"  with  2eal,  his  opinion  as  to  the  perpetual, 
binding  nature  of  marriage,  and  as  to  the  place  of  woman  in  the 
social  sphere  (which  are  healthy  counteractives  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Woman's  Eights'  apostles  of  the  present  day),  are  all  of 
great  interest  and  value,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage, 
now  he  applied  his  political  principles  in  detail  to  the  existing 
"  situation,"  what  he  expected  as  the  political  future  of  the 
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human  family,  and  many  other  questions  and  problems,  must 
here  be  left  even  imreferred  to.  But  Positivism  claims  that 
she  offers  solutions  of  all  the  problems  that  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  that  these  solutions  are  the  only 
coherent  and  homogeneous  ones  attainable. 

Although  a  complete  view  of  Positivism  includes,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  application  of  Positive  principles  to  both  society  and 
the  individual,  and  the  development  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
regulative  of  the  individual  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality,  we 
must  start  in  a  philosophical  investigation  into  Positive  principles 
from  the  point  from  which  Comte  himself  began.  This  was 
essentially  mathematical.  In  its  earliest  shape,  the  Positive 
Philosophy  is  nothing  but  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  For 
since  the  ultimate  object  of  Philosophy — laying  aside  all  search 
for  Causes,  and  regarding  Grod,  Freedom,  and  Immortality  as 
meaningless,  or  as  pure  chimeras — is  merely  to  observe  the 
order  in  which  the  various  relations  are  that  constitute  the 
generalization  of  the  individual  sciences,  everything  is  viewed 
from  the  mathematical  (or  merely  quantitative)  point  of  view. 
Varieties  of  simplicity  and  complexity  are  only  shades  or  varie- 
ties of  quantity.  The  properties  which  belong  to  the  greatest 
number  of  objects  are  the  most  general,  and  therefore  the  most 
simple ;  but  a  decrease  of  generality  is  found,  as,  descending  the 
scale,  we  discover  greater  complexity  among  the  relations  of 
phenomena.  This  law  Comte  thought  he  had  been  the  first  to 
demonstrate ;  but  in  reality,  as  stated  by  M.  Bavaisson,  it  is 
only  the  logical  law  of  the  inverae  relation  of  the  extension  of 
ideas  to  their  comprehension ;  for  it  simply  consists  in  this,  that 
the  fewer  elements  a  property  contains,  the  greater  the  number 
of  species  to  which  the  property  extends  itself.  Aristotle  himself 
spplied  this  law  to  nature ;  but  he  did  not  find  in  it  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena,  for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
superadd  special  causes  that  are  the  manifestations  of  the  First 
Cause.  According  to  Comte,  the  differences  of  the  Sciences 
Aie  determined  by  the  different  arrengements  of  the  elements 
composing  them,  and  by  diflferent  arrangements  of  these  arrange- 
ments. Mathematics  is  the  base  of  all  Science ;  and  phenomena 
are  in  reality  only  the  transformation  of  primordial  mathemati- 
cal elements.  The  order  in  which  the  sciences  are  ranged,  as 
an  order  of  increasing  complexity,  is  such  that  Mathematics 
explain  Physics ;  for  whatever  has  Physical  properties  has  also 
mathematical  Physics  explain  chemistry ;  for  objects  possess- 
ing chemical  properties  have  also  physical;  and  Chemistry  ex- 
plains biology,  or  the  science  of  life ;  for  vital  objects  show  also 
chemical  properties.  But  in  all  such  cases,  though  the  more 
complex  contains  the  more  simple,  the  reverse  i^  not  also  true ; 
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because  the  more  simple  does  not  contain  the  move  complex. 
Therefore^  since  mathematical  elements — figure,  extension,  etc. — 
enter  into  and  compose  all  other  sciences.  Mathematics  is  the 
first  and  most  general ;  whereas  Sociology,  the  elements  peculiar 
to  which  only  belong  to  itself,  is  the  last  and  most  complex,  and 
contains  in  itself  the  elements  of  all  the  other  Sciences.  Of 
course  aU  the  Sciences  have  passed,  or  will  yet  pass,  &om  the 
Theological  to  the  Positive  stage ;  although  Mathematics  has 
been  so  long  a  Positive  Science  that  there  is  no  record  of  its 
ever  having  been  anything  else.  Chemistry  and  Physiolc^ 
are  still  ii^ested  with  metaphysical  elements — vital  properties 
etc. — ^but  the  time  must  come  when  they  too  shall  be  simply 
Positive,  even  as  Mathematics. 

Although  it  is  a  principle  essential  to  Positivism  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  purely  relative — ^that  is,  that  we  know  anything 
at  all  only  in  relation  to  something  else,  and  in  relation  also  to  our 
own  powers  of  knowing— since,  then,  we  can  know  nothing 
but  relations,  or  the  order  of  connexion  of  facts  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  relations  and  orders, — ^yet  there  is  some  obscurity 
at  this  point.  We  doubt  if  Comte  ever  really  analysed  the 
idea  of  the  I'elative,  or  of  a  relation.  But  according  to  the 
definition  he  sometimes  gives,  in  which  he  professedly  identi- 
fies his  own  theory  with  the  EBUtian,  he  is  really  left  desti* 
tute  of  a  basis,  not  only  for  a  knowledge  of  causes,  but  of 
a  foundation  for  any  real  objective  knowledge  whatever,  or  for 
affirming  the  existence  of  any  objective  laws.  Even  the  most 
general  of  the  laws  of  science — of  Mathematics — ^must  depend 
upon  our  intellectual  constitution,  so.  that  we  are  landed  in 
Scepticism  at  the  outset.  The  ''invariable  order*'  of  which 
Positivists  speak  cannot  be  declared  to  have  a  purely  objective 
existence ;  for  the  law  of  which  this  term  is  the  expression  de- 
pends upon  ourselves.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  even 
to  observed  facts,  of  none  of  which  can  we  ever  have  a  real  objec- 
tive knowledge.  So  that  we  are  again  thrown  back  upon  the 
road  which  leads  to  absolute  scepticism ;  and  Comte  has  no 
right  to  reintroduce  any  ideas  about  constant  or  invariable 
order,  or  anything  whatever  implyii^  certainty,  since  aUthat  is 
objective  depends  on  the  subjective ;  and  since,  besides,  we  can 
never  observe  any  certainty  in  nature  or  experience---all  we 
observe  being  mere  individual  events.  In  France,  the  tendency 
of  the  Positive  school  has  mainly  been  to  Materialism ;  although 
both  M.  Comte  and  M.  Littr6  declared  Positivism  perfectly  in- 
different to  both;  but  the  distinct  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  life  to  Physics,  and  Physics  to  Geometry,  and 
therefore  all  life  to  Mathematics,  was  surely  Materialistic. 
But  in  England  Positivism  has  taken  a  different  course.    In 
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Fiance  it  was  the  law  of  inteUectnal  evolution  that  seems  to 
have  been  most  generally  accepted  and  viewed  with  most  favour, 
bat  with  us  perhaps  the  Positive  classification  of  the  sciences  has 
been,  most  valued,  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  eminent 
thiidceis,  while  others  have  gone  so  far  in  the  Positive  direction 
that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  them  as,  at  least,  intellectual 
Poeitivists.  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Mill  have  therefore  as  com- 
panion English  Positivists,  such  men  as  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  Mr. 
Samuel  Bailey,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  In  Mr.  Buckle,  too, 
we  had  a  historian  who  sought  to  make  history  Positive.  We 
here  apply  the  term  Positive  in  its  general  sense,  as  that  which 
tends  to  break  down  all  distinction  between  the  physical  and 
the  moral  sciences,  between  Physiology  and  Psychology.  The 
distinction  between  soul  and  body,  and  the  notions  originating 
&t>m  either  or  both,  is  confounded  by  Positivism ;  and  although 
Baekle  was  professedly  a  Theist,  yet  as  his  Theism  excluded  the 
idea  of  any  actual  Divine  government,  and  maintained  the  imvary- 
ing  regularity  of  social  kws,  he  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  a 
Positivist.  He  might  not  be  a  Comtist  (as  M.  Louis  £tienne 
observes),  but  he  was  in  general  terms  a  Positivist,  intellectually 
speaking.  Bentham  and  the  Benthamite  school  too  have  all 
more  or  less  walked  in  the  Positive  pathways,  which  Auguste 
Comte  endeavoured  to  complete  and  make  permanent.  But 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  furnishes  the  best  example  of  the  logical  conse* 
quences  of  Positivism  carried  consistently  out.  Mr.  Mill 
declares  war  upon  all  Mysticism,  meaning  by  the  term,  not 
only  the  ordinary  mysticism  of  the  Yedas  and  the  Neo-Platonists, 
but  of  Hegel  too,  for  he  defines  it  as  that  which  attributes 
objective  existence  to  the  pure  ideas  of  the  intellect,  and  re* 
cognises  only  what  comes  within  the  range  of  experience,  that 
is,  what  is  unmediately  tangible  and  observable.  The  con* 
junction  of  the  school  of  Comte  and  Mill  with  that  of  Hume 
has  beai  often  indicated.  Of  course  Mr.  Mill  holds  strongly 
the  relativity  of  knowledge,  and,  as  was  natural  to  so  clear 
a  head  as  his,  he  has  drawn  out  the  results  of  it  more  clearly 
than  Comte  ever  did.  Mr.  Mill's  psychology  is  simply 
that  of  Hume,  or  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  association 
and  connexion  of  our  ideas  and  sentiments,  which  results  in 
uTinfhiUtiTig  everything  but  ideas  and  impressions,  withdrawing 
the  reality  of  both  thinking  subject  and  external  object.  Mr. 
Mill  establii^.ed  a  Positive  Logic  as  weU  as  a  Positive  Psycho- 
logy. It  is  the  principle  of  this  logic  that  knowledge  is  not 
deduced  from  knowledge,  so  that  without  reference  to  experi- 
ence we  are  able  to  evolve  one  from  another ;  our  knowledges 
being  merely  interconnected,  and  not  interdependent,  we  can 
add  to  them  only  by  experience,  or  by  the  inference  of  the  like 
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from  the  like,  which  is  the  extension  of  experience,  and  which 
is  called  Induction.  Mr.  Mill  therefore  brings  ns  back  to  the 
old  theories  of  Hobbes  and  Hume.  Definition  is  only  the  de- 
scription of  the  concurrence  of  properties,  and  all  that  Seasoning 
does  is  to  recall  how  near  one  thing  has  been  found  to  another, 
or  it  reproduces  in  another  form  what  has  been  the  result  of 
observation  and  induction.  There  is  no  real  connexion  observed 
between  objects,  since  induction  is  only  an  instinctive  operation 
by  which  we  pass  from  one  fact  to  another.  As  our  knowledge 
is  only  derived  from  experience,  and  all  that  experience  presents 
is  the  arrangement  of  facts  and  phenomena  in  a  certain  order, 
of  course  there  can  be  no  necessity ;  and,  therefore,  no  neces- 
sary moral  or  intellectual  truths.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  appear  to 
shrink  from  this  ultimate  consequence.  Mathematical,  geo- 
metrical, and  all  other  kinds  of  demonstrations,  sxe  found  to  be 
true  from  experience  here ;  but  they  n^ght  be  false  elsewhere. 
There  may  be  a  universe  where  two  and  two  do  not  make  four; 
why  therefore  may  it  not  be  the  case  in  other  worlds  that  lying 
is  a  virtue  and  veracity  a  vice  ?  Mr.  Mill,  we  daresay,  would  not 
say  this ;  but  his  principles  say  it  for  him.  Nor,  upon  these,  can 
there  be  any  reason  why  the  Comtean  classification,  though  true 
in  this  world,  may  not  yet  be  false  in  another.  In  other  worlds,  or 
in  parts  of  our  own  unknown  to  us,  there  may  be  another  Physics, 
another  Geometiy,  and  another  Logic.  If  we  have  no  guarantee  of 
the  reality  of  anything  except  as  it  is  in  our  own  experience,  and 
therefore  may  in  different  space  find  different  arrangements, 
why  may  not  difference  in  time  have  a  similar  effect  ?  So  that 
even  in  this  world  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sciences  may  not 
be  different  to-morrow  from  what  they  are  to-day.  Who  knows, 
indeed,  if  there  be  even  now  any  science  anywhere,  if  there  are 
any  two  things  alike,  if  there  be  anything  at  all ;  if,  that  is,  to 
return  to  Schelling's  starting-point  for  Metaphysics,  "  there  be 
not  nothing  ?"  Mr.  Mill  brings  us  back,  therefore,  to  the  point 
from  which  Philosophy  starts,  with,  as  the  result  of  his  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  metaphysical  principles,  the  annihilation  of 
all  certainty  or  assurance  of  anything  whatsoever — a  state  of 
absolute  Scepticism,  not  merely  as  to  God,  Freedom,  and  Im- 
mortality, but  also  as  to  whether  there  be  anything  at  all  any- 
where or  anyhow.  Thus  the  result  of  Positivism,  which  was 
Materialism  in  France,  is  absolute  Scepticism  in  England.  Nor 
is  any  other  result  possible  to  a  Philosophy — ^if  its  principles 
are  carried  out  to  their  logical  consequences — which  denies  aU 
knowledge  of  causes,  which  diso^^ns  all  sources  of  knowledge 
but  external  experience,  and  which  tells  us,  not  only  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  relative,  but  that  we  cannot  know  whether 
anything  of  which  we  have  experience^  be  as  it  is  represented 
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to  us — since  it  is  modified,  and  in  part  constituted,  by  our  own 
nature. 

Such  barren  results,  however,  could  not  satisfy  Comte,  whose 
final  object  was  not  to  pull  down  but  to  build  up,  and  who  was 
negative  and  destructive  only  provisionally,  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  more  stable  structure  than  previously  existed. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  Comte  himself  never  clearly  saw  the 
distinct  sceptical  consequences  of  his  principles  as  they  have 
since  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mill,  because  with  all  his  scientific 
ability  Comte  was  destitute  of  the  veriest  germ  of  metaphy- 
sical faculty.  He  felt,  however,  no  doubt  instinctively,  the 
wants  of  his  system,  which  he  often  denounced  as  barren  if  a 
halt  were  called  at  its  intellectual  phase  and  no  attempt  were 
made  to  develop  its  social  consequences ;  and  he  therefore,  as 
we  have  seen,  traced  out  a  Positive  Metaphysic  and  a  Positive 
Beligion  to  take  the  place  of  those  he  supposed  he  had  for  ever 
overturned. 

It  may  well  seem  impossible  for  any  sane  man  to  go  on 
believing,  whatever  he  may  assert,  that  all  that  can  be  known, 
or  that  all  which  exists,  is  only  a  collection  of  relations.  Why, 
the  very  word  Relative  is  without  meaning  unless  we  conceive 
something  to  which  it  is  related,  or  at  best  conceive  that  it  is 
related  to  something.  We  cannot  go  on  for  ever  tracing  back 
an  endless  series  of  relatives  that  are  only  that  and  nothing 
more — have  nothing,  that  is,  to  which  they  are  related.  Emptied 
of  the  idea  of  Causality,  as  Dr.  Stirling  pithily  puts  it,  the 
universe  and  all  in  it  is  only  a  bundle  of  "  outsides,"  and  we 
cannot  continue  believing  only  in  **  outsides."  However  much 
we  may  try,  we  cannot  empty  things  of  all  significance,  and  so 
we  find  that  Comte  himself  brought  back  the  very  idea  he  pro- 
fessed to  exclude,  when  he  talked  of  the  invariable  order  of  the 
succession  of  phenomena^  the  constant  and  unchangeable  laws 
r^ulating  all  existence:  This  invariability,  this  unchangeable- 
ness,  is  only  another  name  for  the  difiiculty  explained  by  Caus- 
ality ;  and  which  it  had  been  alleged  had  been  spirited  away  by 
saying  that  a  Causal  connexion  was  nothing  more  than  a  certain 
specific  way  in  which  phenomena  are  arranged.  Keep  to  that, 
and  we  can  say  nothing  whatever  about  what  the  oider  must 
be,  and  when  we  assert  that  it  always  has  been,  and  therefore 
always  must  be  so  and  so,  we  merely  express  in  a  different 
manner  the  difficulty  sought  to  be  avoided  without  reference  to 
the'  idea  of  Cause  which  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  First  Cause, 
and  enables  us  also  to  judge  of  Final  Causes.  In  reality,  the 
assumption  of  the  invariable  and  immutable  is  the  result  of  the 
impulse  that  necessitates  our  demand  for  an  order,  and  an  order 
having  a  purpose  in  all  things.     We  seek,  and  refuse  to  be 
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satisfied  till  we  find  an  Ultimate  or  Absolute  which  gives  the 
reason  and  explanation  of  all  relatives.  This  law  is  operative 
in  all  spheres  of  our  investigations.  In  all  departments  we 
seek  an  order  summed  in  unity;  therefore  in  moral  relations 
we  demand  the  law  of  Gk)od,  the  highest  moral  unity — ^in 
Knowledge  Truth,  the  highest  intellectual  unity — and  in  taste 
the  Unity  of  Beauty.  Everywhere  then  our  search — ^a  search 
we  cannot  avoid — is  for  Unity. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  from  the  first  the  impulse  towards 
Unity,  towards  regarding  all  outward  things  as  together  consti- 
tuting a  Whole  (the  Ensemble),  was  powerfid  in  the  mind,  and 
directed  all  the  intellectual  operations,  of  Comte.  In  thus 
adopting  what  is  in  reality  a  purely  metaphysical  principle,  and 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  metaphysical  grounds, 
Comte  was  doubtless  faithless  to  his  own  more  distinctive 
principles.  Mr.  MiU  is  therefore  so  far  right  when,  criticising 
Comte  from  the  Positive  stand-point,  he  denounces  his  incessant 
search  for  system  and  unity.  Mr.  Mill  professes  to  find  an 
explanation  of  this  characteristic  in  the  nature  of  the  French 
character,  which  is  certainly  highly  complimentary  to  the  French. 
But  it  has  its  roots  in  our  common  human  nature,  and  is  pecu- 
liar to  no  individual  nation  exclusively. 

It  may  of  course  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  Unity 
sought  for  by  Comte  was  not  an  external  and  objective  Unity, 
but  was  of  a  merely  subjective  and  provisional  character. 
Therefore  he  was  not  even  impelled  to  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  goes  in  finding  the  Absolute,  as,  for  the  Beason,  the 
necessary  counterpart  to  and  explanation  of  the  Eelative.  Much 
less  did  he  ever  seek,  and  find  in  the  unity  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness, in  thought  itself,  the  type  and  the  pledge,  as  well  as 
the  explanation,  of  all  Unity.  With  Comte  the  search  for  unity 
was  instinctive,  and  if  none  such  is  to  be  found  externally,  it 
would  be  necessary,  he  said,  to  create  a  hypothetical  unity  by  our 
imaginations.  Comte  carried  out  the  impulse  by  making  huma- 
nity the  centre  of  all,  and  subordinating  all  to  the  inner  unity  of 
Sentiment.  Both  Mr.  Lewes  and  M.  littr^  accuse  him  of  having 
in  his  later  years  abandoned  the  Objective  Method  by  which, 
through  observation,  he  completed  the  Gours  de  Philosophie  Fosi- 
tive,  for  the  Subjective  Method  which  made  man  and  human  ideas 
the  measure  of  all  things,  and  even  attributed  objective  authority 
to  mere  subjective  thoughts  and  fancies.  To  this  Dr.  Bridges  has 
efiectively  replied,  that  Comte  from  the  first  contemplated  the  use 
of  both  methods,  and  that  their  combination  and  reconciliation 
was  the  final  goal  of  all  philosophy.  "  The  study  of  Man  and  the 
study  of  the  external  World,"  says  Comte  himself,  "form  the  two- 
fold and  eternal  subject  of  all  our  philosophical  conceptions.  Each 
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of  these  two  orders  of  speculations  may  be  applied  to  the  other, 
and  may  form  its  point  of  departure.  Hence  spring  two  totally 
distinct,  and,  indeed,  opposite  methods  of  philosophizing ;  the 
method  which  proceeds  from  the  consideration  of  Man  to  that 
of  the  World,  and  that  which  begins  with  the  World  and  ends 
with  Man.  When  arrived  at  full  maturity,  Philosophy  must 
inevitably  tend  towards  a  general  conciliation  of  these  two 
antagonistic  methods.  But  their  contrast  is  the  germ  of  the 
fiuukmental  difference  between  the  two  great  modes  of  specu- 
lation, theological  and  positive,  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
been  forced  successively  to  follow." 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  cannot  see  how,  logically  and 
TeaUy,  Comte's  Objective  method  can  be  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  conceptions  from  the  external  point  of  view, 
any  more  than  his  Subjective  method.     On  Gomtean  principles 
it  is  really  impossible  to  draw  any  distinct  line  between  them. 
For  we  have  always  understood  that  the  Objective  method 
must,  through  its  purely  relative  character,  and  because  it  can 
only  apprehend  the   relative,  and  can  know  nothing  except 
what  is  constituted  knowledge  by  the  concurrence  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  the  internal,  and  their  reciprocal  mutual  deter- 
minations, be   it'Self   Subjective.     Even   if  we  could  attain 
external  truth,  we  can  never  know  we  have  done  so,  because 
we  can  never  separate  between  the  substance  and  form,  the 
dualism  which  constitutes  life,  and  the   relations   of  which 
alone  yield  us  any  product.     To  attain  this  knowledge,  we 
must  have  a  criterion,  and  that  can  only  be  foimd  in  thought, 
and  on  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  necessaiy  laws  of 
thought.     We  can  only  therefore  reconcile  the  Objective  and 
Subjective,  and  learn  their  fall  truth  and  reality,  by  means  of  a 
Philosophical  procedure  which  Positivism  despises,  but  of  which 
it  tends  more  and  more  in  its  ultimate  form  to  show  us  the 
indispensable  necessity.  But  not  only  do  we  find  that  Comte  con- 
fused his  Objective  method  by  introducing  Subjective  elements ; 
we  also  find  that  his  Subjective  Method  was  partly  Objective. 
According  to  the  Objective  Method,  we  have  such  certain  know- 
ledge of  tiie  inoiganic  sciences  that  we  are  able  to  foresee  their 
working  and  effects.     The  phenomena  and  laws  we  cannot 
modify  we  may  yet  turn  to  use  by  forecasting  their  effects. 
"  The  final  perfection  of  speculative  effort  is,"  says  Dr.  Bridges, 
"after  having  decomposed  the  properties  of  an  object^  and 
studied  their  laws  separately,  to  recompose  them,  and  predict, 
not  empirically,  but  scientific€dly,  the  resultant  action."    But 
whence  comes  that  conviction  of  the  certainty  and  immutability 
of  law  which  makes  us  confident  that  our  prediction  must  be 
fulfilled  ?    If  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  is  only  that  of  a 
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specific  order  or  arrangement  of  facts — ^if  we  can  only  know, 
what  external  experience  teaches  hb,  that  such  and  such 
elements  have  been  so  and  so  placed  and  arranged  in  the  past ; 
how  are  we  enabled  to  conclude  (which  must  be  done  for  our 
prediction)  that  what  has  been  wiU  be,  that  the  future  order  will 
be  the  same  as  the  past  I  If  observation  and  the  accumulation 
of  observed  facts  be  all  we  can  know,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  pretty  well 
demonstrated  must  be  the  case  on  Positive  principles,  then 
from  whence  comes  the  necessity  on  which  we  count  so  surely  ? 
We  mtist  fall  back  upon  Thought  and  the  Laws  of  Thought  for  a 
satisfactory  answer.  Confidence  in  the  invariable  and  immutable 
order  of  nature's  laws,  is  grounded,  of  course,  on  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  connexion  between  certain  classes  of  phenomena  which 
cannot  hU  he  as  U  is;  for  which,  that  is,  there  ia  a  reason  or 
cause ;  so  that  we  are  at  once  in  the  very  heart  of  the  causal 
nexus,  and  discern  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  order  we  fore- 
see. It  is  in  this  respect,  as  Leibnitz  has  shown,  that  human 
intelligence  differs  from  animal.  The  latter  expects  similar 
events  to  occur  in  similar  circumstances,  simply  because  it  has 
been  so  before.  There  is  no  reason  for  it  in  its  eyes.  But  men 
see  "  les  liaisons  des  v^rit^s,"  and  are  not  merely  influenced  by 
the  similarity  of  experienced  feeling.  This  reason  for  the  con- 
nexion of  certain  perceptions  can  never  come  to  us  from  sensa- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  only  is  to  cause  us  to  expect  another 
time  the  liaison  formerly  observed^  although  perhaps  the  reasons 
for  the  connexion  may  be  no  longer  the  same.  It  is  character- 
istic of  reason  to  dispense  often  with  experience,  and  to  impart 
to  us  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  certain  thing  or 
law,  in  place  of  the  feeling  of  more  or  less  probability  that  experi- 
ence alone  can  give.  Mr.  Mill  himself  is  obliged  to  re-introduce 
this  idea  of  necessity  after  he  had  driven  it  forth  as  an  intruder. 
Kot  otherwise  can  he  explain  how,  from  the  past,  we  with  assu> 
ance  conclude  to  the  future.  For  what  is  the  "  unconditional 
antecedent  **  to  an  event  which  cannot  but  follow,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  counted  upon  with  certainty,  but  the  old  idea 
of  Cause  ? 

Positivism  is  not  entitled  ever  to  go  beyond  the  multitude 
of  separate  and  individual  facts.  Yet  we  have  seen  how 
Comte  ultimately  attained  a  theoiy  of  progressive  order  and 
imiversal  harmony.  Instead  of  viewing  the  mere  details  of 
phenomena,  he  felt  impelled  to  regard  the  totality  of  things  in 
space  and  time,  and  to  seek  the  reason  of  the  interconnexion 
and  interdependence  of  all  things,  orgonic  and  inorganic,  and  of 
the  developments  of  human  life  which  constitute  prepress. 
''  In  the  science  of  organized  beings,"  he  said,  "  it  is  from  the 
Totality  that,  by  induction,  we  obtain  the  true  knowledge  of 
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the  parts."  As  Comte  advanced,  he  also  more  and  more  came 
to  separate  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  from  vital,  and 
to  r^ard  them  83  distinct  In  his  subordination  of  all  things 
to  Unity — ^to  Human  Nature  as  it  appears  from  a  study  of 
History — Comte  may  even  be  said  to  have  reduced  all  things 
under  the  dominance  of  an  Idea  or  a  Thought.  Only  in  the 
Superior  can  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  Inferior — in  man 
the  explanation  of  nature.  Yet  since  he  sought  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  material  order  arrangements  subjected  to  laws,  he  held 
he  was  still  faithful  to  Positivism.  **  As  Biology  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  organisms 
and  of  physical  surroundings,  philosophical  history  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  oiganisms  and 
of  social  surroundings."  Therefore  eveiything  was,  he  believed, 
still  regarded  in  its  relations,  not  in  its  causes.  Instead  of 
explaining  human  life  and  history,  either  theologically  or  meta- 
physically^  the  founder  of  Positivism  still  only  explains  pheno- 
mena by  phenomena.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  in  coming 
back,  even  in  appearance,  to  the  original  point  of  view,  and 
making  man  the  measure  of  all  things,  especially  in  more 
and  more  giving  the  reins  to  his  affections  and  imagination,  he 
returned,  as  it  were,  to  the  faith  of  the  childhood  of  humanity. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  Positivism  as  a  return  to  Fetichism,  only 
the  Fetichism  is  no  longer  viewed  as  absolute,  but  as  merely 
relative.  Yet,  although  qualified  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible  to 
beUeve  that  Comte  hunself,  and  his  disciples — ^for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  human  nature — ^hold  themselves  in  the  state  of  equipoise 
which  such  a  belief  implies.  When,  as  the  result  of  all  his 
efforts  and  exertions,  the  author  of  the  Positive  philosophy 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Love  is  the  secret  of  man  and  of 
the  world ;  that  intellect  is,  and  ought  to  be,  only  the  servant 
of  the  heart ;  and  that  as  intelligence  is  above  material  exist- 
ence, so  are  our  moral  and  our  emotional  faculties  above 
intelligence ;  it  is  impossible,  we  say,  to  think  that  Comte  held 
this  in  the  kind  of  mere  provisional  manner  spoken  of,  which 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  almost  not  holding  it  at  alL 
Although,  therefore,  Comte  saved  his  consistency  by  professing 
to  limit  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  Subjective  Method  in 
the  way  we  have  seen,  he  yet  in  reality,  for  hiis  own  satisfaction, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  heart  and  mind,  was  led  back  to  the 
old  standpoint  which  in  metaphysics  and  theology  he  opposed 
and  despised — of  explaining  eveiything  by  reference  to  man. 

He  was  thereby  brought  very  near  to  the  point  of  view  of 
Christianity,  while,  by  professing  to  deal  only  with  relations 
without  any  knowledge  of  Causes,  he  remained  faithful  to 
Positivism,  and  reconciled  the  latter  in  a  certain  vague  manner 
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with  Beligion.  The  practical  issues  were  certainly  in  harmony 
with  Christianity,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
apostle  of  Altruism,  the  devout  and  faithful  student  of  the 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Ckinst,  To  live  for  others  was  Comte*s  motto, 
and  to  adore  Will  and  Love  in  all  nature  was  the  end  of  the 
worship  of  the  Beligion  of  Humanity.  The  Beligion  was  still 
nominally  without  a  God;  and  fix)m  the  relative  view  of 
Positivism  there  could  be  no  belief  in  immortality.  To  the 
last,  amid  all  the  devotional  longings  of  his  heart,  Comte 
maintained  his  view  of  the  relative  nature  of  all  our  knowledge, 
and  refused  to  see  the  Absolute,  to  which  both  his  thoughts 
and  affections  seemed  more  and  more  to  tend.  Considering  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  going,  it  seems  hardly  too  much  to 
hope  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  might  at  length  have  come  to 
acknowledge  that  only  in  the  development  of  the  Infinite  in 
human  life — ^in  the  reconciliation  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite  in 
Humanity  as  a  historical  fact — can  full  satisfaction  be  found 
for  the  problems,  of  which  he  presented  partial  and  provisional 
solutions ;  and  that  the  Belative  is  inexplicable  by  itself,  and  in 
reality  is  nothing,  unless  there  be  an  Absolute  as  the  back- 
ground and  reason  of  its  reality. 
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Art.  I. — Memoir  of  the  Sight  Honourable  Hugh  Elliot.    By  the 
CouNTKSS  OF  MiNTO.    Edinburgh^  1868. 

The  position  of  a  diplomatist  is,  in  some  respects,  less 
favourable  to  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition  than  that 
of  an  ofKcer  of  rank  in  the  army  or  the  navy.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  diplomatist's  work  is  unseen,  and  is  un- 
known to  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen.  He  may  convey 
to  his  Government  the  most  ample  details  of  his  proceedings, 
but,  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  in  many  injuri- 
ous to  the  national  interests  to  make  these  public.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  succeeded  in  conducting,  with  consummate  ability, 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  discussions  which  threatened  to  pro- 
duce a  rupture  between  his  own  Government  and  that  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  he  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
State ;  but  it  can  rarely  be  desirable  to  make  public  in  detail 
aU  that  passed  in  the  course  of  such  a  negotiation.  It  is  gene- 
rally more  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  imderstand- 
ing  between  the  parties,  that  these  details  shoidd  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  if  not  forgotten ;  but  without  a  knowledge  of  these,  of  all 
the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  surmounted  them,  the  diplomatist's  merits  cannot 
be  duly  appreciated.  He  must  therefore  be  content,  in  most 
cases,  even  on  occasions  of  the  greatest  success,  to  forego  the 
popular  appreciation  which  attends  success  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  position  of  our 
ambassadors  and  envoys  in  the  last  century. 

For  diplomatists,  however,  who  have  been  men  of  mark  in 
their  generation,  there  may  come  a  time,  but  not  till  tbey  and 
their  contemporaries  have  passed  away,  when  some  friendly 
hand,  shaking  the  dust  of  many  years  from  the  papers  they 
have  left,  gives  a  truthful  picture  of  a  man  who,  it  may  be, 
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was  known  and  admired  at  almost  eveiy  court  in  Europe, 
revives  the  memory  of  his  talents,  accomplishments,  and  puhlic 
services,  and  contributes  authentic  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  times  in  whicli  he  lived. 

This  is  what,  in  the  memoir  of  her  grandfather,  Lady  Minto 
has  done  with  much  ability  and  judgment,  and  with  a  candour, 
vivacity,  and  grace,  that  make  doubly  attractive  the  story  of 
a  life  which,  even  in  rougher  hands,  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  full  of  interest.  The  available  mass  of  papers  appears  to 
have  been  such  as  would  have  furnished  materials  for  several 
volumes ;  but  although  the  labour  of  selection  must  have  been 
great,  and  often  perplexing,  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  wise  to 
compress  the  memoir  into  a  single  volume.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  equal  self-denial  has  not  always  been  exercised  by  those 
who  have  undertaken  similar  tasks.  It  is  better  for  both  sub- 
ject and  autJhor  that  the  readers  of  a  Memoir  or  a  "  Correspond- 
ence "  should  wish  the  book  to  be  longer  than  that  they  should 
complain  of  its  being  too  long. 

"  With  the  laudable  desire/'  says  Lady  Minto,  ''  to  begin  at  the 
begioning,  I  should  gladly  trace  the  manner  in  which  my  grandfather's 
earliest  years  were  spent,  but  unfortunately  I  have  no  means  of  doiog 
80 ;  the  oldest  letter  in  my  possession  b  of  the  date  of  1762,  when 
he  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  living  with  his  family  at  Twickenham ; 
and  in  none  of  the  subsequent  letters  have  I  found  any  internal  evi- 
dence as  to  the  locality  which  they  looked  upon  as  home.  In  none 
is  there  any  allusion  to  favourite  haunts,  to  gardens  or  games,  to 
dependants  or  pets ;  nothing  to  show  affection  for  home  as  a  place. 
Strong  family  affection  has  been  ever  a  characteristic  of  the  race,  and 
to  be  together  was  at  all  times  an  object  of  tenderest  longing,  but 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  <^ 
indifference.'  • 

"  I  therefore  suppose  that  during  the  youth  of  the  family  their 
parents  led  an  unsettled  life,  probably  dividing  their  time  between 
Parliaitientary  duties  in  London  and  visits  to  relations  in  Edinburgh, 
occasionally  living  at  Lochgelly  and  occasionally  at  Minto.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  home  hfe  may  not  have  been  of  the  kind  to  make 
itself  remembered  with  unmixed  pleasure.  Sir  Gilbert  was  a  grave, 
highly  cultivated  man,  immersed  in  politics,  and,  like  all  fathers  of 
his  time,  he  seems  to  have  inspired  his  family  with  as  much  awe  as 
admiration. 

"  Lady  Elliot,  clever,  high-spirited,  and  imaginative,  was  not,  like 
one^who  filled  her  place  in  after  years, 

'  Blessed  with  a  temper,  whose  undoaded  ray. 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day." 

Her  preference  for  those  of  her  children  who  most  resembled  herself 
was  openly  avowed,  and  in  Isabella  and  Hugh,  she  cultivated  rather 
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than  repressed  the  uncontrolled  sensibility,  the  romantic  impulsiveness 
of  character,  and  '  high  imaginings/  which,  in  the  case  of  the  sister, 
probably  increased  constitutional  tendencies  to  the  extent  of  rendering 
them  morbid,  and  which  in  that  of  the  brother  diminished  the  success- 
fulness  of  his  career  and  the  happiness  of  his  life.  Her  eldest  son 
Gilbert  and  her  youngest  daughter  Eleanor,  were  not  supposed  by  her 
to  be  of  the  porcelain  clay  of  which  the  rest  were  made,  and  her  allu- 
sions, soon  after  Hugh  left  her,  to  Gilbert's  coldness  of  manner,  as 
compared  with  Hugh's  more  demonstratiye  nature,  is  not  less  striking, 
when  we  find  that  she  liyed  to  give  her  entire  confidence  to  her  eldest 
son,  and  to  be  on  terms  approaching  to  estrangement  with  the 
younger. 

"  To  a  want  therefore  of  home  sunshine,  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
in  part  ascribe  the  fact  that  the  letters  written  from  home  deal  chiefly 
with  news,  with  politics,  or  with  advice,  while  those  addressed  there 
by  the  absent  sons,  are  confined  to  matters  affecting  their  studies  and 
pursuits. 

^'  From  their  earliest  years  the  boys  were  training  for  the  world. 

" '  Life,'  says  Byron,  '  has  no  Present,'  but  childhood  is  the  time 
of  life  which  should  form  an  exception  to  the  rule,  a  time  when  stores 
of  mental  as  of  bodily  health  may  be  laid  up  in  days  of  careless  en- 
joyment 

"  At  twelve  years  old  Hugh  was  with  his  elder  brother  in  Paris, 
learning  French  and  Vtisage  du  monde  under  the  auspices  of  David 
Hume." 

In  1762,  Mr.  Listen,  afterwards  Sir  Eobert  Listen,  a  well- 
known  and  much  respected  diplomatist,  became  the  tutor  of 
the  boys  Gilbert  and  Hugh,  with  a  salary  of  £25  a  year,  bed, 
l)oard,  and  washing.  Towards  the  end  of  1764  they  were  sent 
with  their  tutor  to  Paris,  where  they  spent  two  years  at  the 
military  school  directed  by  the  Abb4  Choquart.  "  While  there 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mirabeau,  a  boy  of  their  own 
age,  for  whom  the  school  of  I'Abb^  Choquart  had  been  speci- 
ally selected  as  being  more  like  a  prison  than  a  school.  No 
complaints  of  harsh  treatment  have,  however,  been  recorded  in 
the  letters  of  the  Elliots." 

On  their  return  from  Paris  in  1766,  the  boys  were  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  George 
Stuart,  who,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  writes,  "  In 
everything  where  Hugh's  age  admits  (he  was  barely  fifteen)  he 
is  really  wonderful."  And  again :  "  I  never  had  occasion  to  see 
two  brothers  so  contrasted,  and  indeed  I  should  find  it  a  more 
difficult  task  to  manage  Hugh,  were  it  not  for  the  example  of 
his  brother.  He  is  lively,  agreeable,  and  popular.  No  wonder 
if  his  vivacity  is  now  and  then  above  his.  reason.  As  it  is  he 
needs  a  very  sharp  eye."  A  further  account  of  Hugh  Elliot  at 
this  time  will  be  foimd  in  Dr.  SomerviUe's  Life  and  Times : — 
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"  At  this  period  of  their  lives/'  Ladj  Minto  informs  us,  '^  Hagh  got 
into  scrapes  by  'mixing  too  much  salt  with  his  repartees;'  vhile 
Gilbert  ran  some  danger  of  finding  that  sweets  have  their  '  soure' 
too.  It  was  surmised  at  home  that  he  neglected  his  law-books  for 
the  society  of  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  his  defence 
seems  to  have  been  complete  when  he  wrote  to  his  mother  that, 
'after  all,  it  had  only  made  him  take  up  Thomson's  Seasons  once 
or  twice  instead  of  his  Roman  History ; '  and  he  proceeds,  perhaps 
in  self-justification — 'this  town  is  proving  idler  every  day.  It  is 
already  much  thinned.  There  are  at  present  in  Edinburgh  above 
a  thousand  people  perfectly  idle.  The  journeymen  tailors  have  for 
some  time  given  up  their  work,  insisting  on  higher  wages.  The 
masons  and  carpenters  have  all  followed  their  example.'" 

In  1768  the  brothers  went  to  Oxford,  and,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  Hugh  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  giving  an  account  of 
the  life  there.  They  had  been  dining  with  Dr.  Markham,  who 
questioned  them  about  their  studies,  and  gave  them  his  advice 
with  regard  to  them. 

"  In  short,"  says  Hugh,  "  I  think  he  endeavoured  to  recommend 
everything  that  is  taught  here,  and  dis-recommend  everything  which 
is  not  taught  here.  .  . 

''  We  are  told  we  must  take  great  care  never  to  speak  upon  politics, 
or  prefer  any  other  University  to  this.  .  .  Pray,  papa,  if  anybody  asks 
you  how  we  like  Oxford,  don't  tell  them  that  we  find  fault  with  any- 
thing, for  I  never  saw  people  so  bigoted  to  any  place  in  my  life,  and 
they  are  jealous  of  the  least  thing  that  can  be  construed  against  it." 

Two  years  later  both  brothers  were  again  at  Paris,  and  Hugh 
writes, — "  As  soon  as  we  were  equipped  we  waited  upon  Mr. 
(Horace)  Walpole,  who  seems  to  be  as  dry  and  cold  a  kind  of 
gentleman  as  I  ever  saw."  They  found  Madame  de  Boufflers — 
Walpole's  Idole  du  Temple — at  her  studies  in  her  bedroom. 
She  said,  "  if  she  had  time  she  would  set  about  translating  Mr. 
Smith's  Moral  Sentiments.  'II  a  des  id^es  si  justes  de  la 
sympathie."  Hugh  slyly  adds,  "  This  book  is  now  in  great  vc^e 
here — this  doctrine  of  sympathy  bids  fair  for  cutting  out  David 
Hume's  Immaterialisin:  e/peiy  with  the  ladies?  ever  since 
they  heard  of  his  marriage." 

"  Madame  du  DefTand  has  told  us  to  come  to  her  pctits  saupers 
whenever  we  please."  This  lady  is  well  known  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  Voltaire  and  of  Horace  Walpole.  Her  society,  we 
are  told,  was  composed  of  all  that  was  eminent  in  France,  either 
by  intellect  or  position.  In  a  letter  to  Walpole  she  describes 
the  young  Elliots  as  very  amiable,  perfect  in  their  know- 
ledge of  French,  gay,  gentle,  well-bred,  good-looking,  and 
agreeable  to  every  one.  They  were  also  well  received  by 
Madame  Geofifrin,  whose  saloons  were  frequented  by  such  men 
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as  Montesquieu,  the  Ericycl^ddistes,  TAbb^  Delille,  La  Harpe, 
&c.,  and  by  Mademoiselle  TEspinasse,  an  authoress  of  some  note. 
She  was  the  friend  of  M.  d'Alembert,  who,  in  concert  with 
Diderot  and  secretly  assisted  by  Voltaire,  started  the  Ericyclo- 
pAIie,  designed  to  undermine  religion  and  monarchy  in  France. 
This  was  then  considered  the  most  distinguished  intellectual 
society  to  which  a  youth  could  obtain  access  in  Europe,  and  it 
was  sought  accordingly.  It  was  brilliant  and  immoral  Few 
of  the  women  were  considered,  and  probably  many  of  them  did 
not  desire  to  be  considered,  immaculate,  but  they  were  clever 
and  accomplished,  and  there  has,  perhaps,  been  no  epoch  in 
France  or  elsewhere,  in  which  the  destructive  force  of  mere 
intellect,  uncoupled  with  rank  or  wealth,  and  divorced  from 
religion  and  morals,  has  been  manifested  in  such  power  as  at 
that  time  in  Paris.  The  men  who  were  the  guiding  lights  of 
the  society  we  are  speaking  of — the  Philosophers,  as  they  were 
called — ^Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  others  of  that  sect, 
deliberately  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  social  and  political 
fabric  of  France,  already  damaged  by  vice  and  corruption,  and 
prepared  the  ground,  if  they  did  not  lay  the  tpain,  for  the  mine 
which,  in  its  explosion  some  years  later,  broke  up  the  whole 
framework  of  society,  and  blew  monarchy,  aristocracy,  morality, 
and  religion  to  the  winds.  The  political  principles  which  they 
inculcated  and  diffused  may  be  infen*ed  &om  the  declaration 
attributed  to  Diderot,  that  "  Mankind  will  never  be  happy  and 
free  till  the  last  of  kings  has  been  strangled  with  the  bowels  of 
the  last  of  priests," — and  France  acted  as  if  she  had  accepted 
the  spirit  at  least  of  this  dictum.  We  all  know  what  followed. 
Flying  from  anarchy,  France  sought  the  protection  of  military 
despotism,  and  having  drunk  too  deeply  of  military  glory, 
reeled  and  fell.  After  a  time,  another  outbreak  of  republicanism 
drove  her  to  the  same  shelter,  and  under  the  vigorous  discipline 
of  the  second  empire,  she  now  seems  to  be  gradually  recovering 
her  sober  senses. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  amongst  the  admirers  of  this 
Eepublican  philosophy  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  none  professed 
greater  admiration  than  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Catherine  of 
Bussia,  perhaps  the  most  despotic  and  arbitrary  sovereigns  in 
Europe.  They  kept  up  a  familiar,  but,  on  their  part,  deferen- 
tial correspondence  with  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 
other  notabilities  of  that  school,  and  invited  them  to  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Voltaire,  as  every  one  knows,  resigned  his 
appointments  at  Paris  and  settled  at  Berlin,  as  the  king's  friend, 
chamberlain,  and  guest.  But  they  quarrelled,  and  Voltaire  had 
the  mortification  to  discover  that  his  Eoyal  friend  had  become 
tired  of  him,  and  had  privately  avowed  his  intention,  as  he  ex- 
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pressed  it,  "  when  he  had  squeezed  the  lemon  to  throw  away  the 
lind." 

Catherine  made  the  purchase  of  Voltaire's  library  an  occasion 
for  conferring  upon  him  a  pecuniary  benefit.  She  invited 
D'Alembert  to  St.  Petersburg  to  conduct  the  education  of  her 
son — afterwards  the  Emperor  Paul — and  there  to  complete  the 
ETicyclopidie,  which  had  been  denounced  in  France ;  and  when 
he,  warned  no  doubt  by  Voltaire's  experience  at  Berlin,  declined 
her  very  liberal  and  flattering  proposals,  she  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  (November  19,  1762),  in  which  she  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  accede  to  her  request,  adding — "  In  this 
whole  letter  I  have  argued  only  from  what  I  have  found  in  your 
writings ;  you  would  not  contradict  yourself."  She  also  pur- 
chased Diderot's  library,  which  she  left  with  him,  at  the  same 
time  appointing  him  keeper  of  it  with  a  liberal  salary ;  and 
having  induced  him  to  visit  St.  Petersburg,  she  received  him 
with  the  most  flattering  attentions.  "  Diderot,"  says  a  writer 
who  had  special  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information, 
"  unfolded  his  principles  on  the  liberty  and  rights  of  nations 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm  and  eloquence.  The  !&npress  seemed 
to  be  delighted  with  them ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  the  more 
disposed  to  put  them  in  practice.  '  M.  Diderot,'  said  she,  *  is  a 
hundred  years  old  in  many  respects ;  but  in  others  be  is  no 
more  than  ten.'  Perhaps  her  Majesty's  private  opinion  was 
not  more  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  Voltaire,  though  she  never 
spoke  of  it  but  with  the  deferonce  due  to  the  foromost  dispenser 
of  fame."  Both  the  King  and  the  Empress  bestowed  flatteries 
and  largesses  on  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  day,  in  order 
that  their  own  praises  might  be  sounded  throughout  Europe ; 
and  they  efiected  their  object.  They  no  doubt  regarded  the 
Eepublican  Philosophy  which  they  professed  to  admiro  in  the 
same  light  as  they  did  abstract  propositions  in  science,  which  it 
was  interesting  to  discuss  or  to  hear  discussed,  but  which  had 
no  immediate  or  practical  bearing  upon  their  duties  as  Sove- 
reigns. They  lived  to  take  a  diflferent  view  of  the  effect  of  such 
teaching. 

But  the  young  Elliots  do  not  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  views  of  the  French  society  in  which  they  occasionally 
mingled,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1770  they  both  left  Paris,  the 
elder,  Gilbert,  to  resume  his  studies  at  Christ  Church,  there- 
after to  engajge  in  public  life,  and  to  become  Viceroy  of  Corsica, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Vienna,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  Governor-General  of  India,  and  first  Earl  of  Minto. 

The  younger,  Hugh,  proceeded  to  Metz  to  study  military 
science.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  received  from  General 
Scott  of  Scotstarvet  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  in  accord* 
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ance  with  a  practice  then  too  common  to  be  regarded  as  blame- 
able.  From  that  time  he  had  been  led  to  look  to  the  army  as 
his  profession,  his  studies  had  been  directed  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare him  for  it,  and  it  was  his  own  ardent  desire  and  ambition 
to  seek  distinction  in  pursuing  a  military  career.  But  quite 
unexpectedly,  when  he  had  completed  his  education,  Lord 
Barrington  refused  to  ratify  the  appointment.  This  refusal, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  that  dictated  it,  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  cutting  insult,  which  was  to  be  resented  by 
the  family  and  their  friends ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Hugh  Elliot,  never  entirely  overcame  the  mortification. 
His  ardour  for  military  distinction  had  become  a  passion.  The 
short  and  brilliant  essay  in  arms  which  he  soon  afterwards  had 
an  opportunity  of  making,  served  to  inflame  that  passion ;  it 
continued  to  burn  and  burst  forth  long  after  he  had  apparently 
settled  to  his  diplomatic  work,  and  probably  it  never  was  alto- 
gether extinguished.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  true  voca- 
tion was  military,  and,  although  he  acquired  distinction  as  a 
diplomatist,  he  was  probably  right. 

In  the  hope  that  he  might  obtain  employment  in  the  Austrian 
army  with  the  rank  of  captain,  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  with  that  view,  he  set  out  in  1 772  for  Vienna,  and  although 
he  failed  in  his  object,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  who,  afterwards  writing  to  a  friend  (not  of  the  Elliot 
family),  says  with  reference  to  Hugh,  "  The  sweetness  of  his 
disposition,  the  manner  in  which  the  dements  are  Mended  in 
him,  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments  and  pursuits,  make 
him  a  young  man  so  much  after  my  heart,  that  I  often  lament 
in  secret  I  am  not  the  father  of  such  a  son,  though  God  knows 
I  never  was  less  disposed  than  at  present  to  try  my  chance." 
Madame  de  Thun,  too,  who  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  cul- 
tivated, and  sensible  women  in  Viennese  society,  said  of  him, 
years  afterwards,  "  Such  as  he  was  at  eighteen,  so  would  I  wish 
my  son  to  be." 

Thirsting  for  military  employment,  Elliot  pushed  on  to  War- 
saw, where  he  was  favourably  received  by  the  King,  Stanislas 
Augustus,  whose  person  and  manner  he  describes  as  ''  strikingly 
engaging  and  manly."  Stanislas  was  not  a  man  of  elevated 
birth  ;  his  grandfather  had  been  steward  of  a  small  estate  be- 
longing  to  the  Sapeiha  family.  He  had  himself  accompanied 
the  British  ambassador.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  as  an  unofficial  secretary,  had  become  one  of  the 
fieivoured  lovers  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  had  by  her  been 
placed,  with  the  connivance  of  Prussia,  and  almost  by  force  of 
arms,  upon  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  was  now  (1772)  about  to 
become  the  victim  of  her  ambition. 
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The  partition  of  Poland  was  on  the  eve  of  being  perpetrated, 
the  forces  of  the  three  Powers  were  closing  round  their  prey, 
and  the  feuds  and  contentions  of  the  Poles,  fomented  and  fos- 
tered by  foreign  agency,  made  any  attempt  at  resistance  hope- 
less. "  I  never  was  so  moved  with  any  scene/*  writes  Elliot  to 
his  father,  "  as  with  the  IBrst  aspect  of  this  Court.  Bemorse  or 
despair  get  the  better  of  the  forced  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  endeavour  to  veil  the  approach  of  ruin,  slavery,  and 
oppression." 

From  Warsaw,  EUiot  set  forth  to  join  the  Sussian  army,  then 
employed  in  Moldavia  against  the  Turks,  and  finding  that  ope- 
rations were  suspended,  and  negotiations  in  progress,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Constantinople  and  Shundah,  where  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Turkish  army  lay.  This  displeased  his 
father,  who  accused  him  of  seeking  amusement  rather  than 
employment,  and  ordered  him  home.  But  by  this  time  hostiU- 
ties  had  been  resumed,  and  Hugh  Elliot,  rightly  considering  it 
inconsistent  with  his  honour  to  leave  the  army  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, excused  himself  on  that  ground.  In  the  actions  that 
speedily  occurred,  the  young  Englishman  so  distinguished  him- 
self  as  to  attract  the  attention  not  only  of  Generals  Soltikof  and 
Potemkin,  but  of  Marshal  Eomanzow.  The  Marshal  wrote  to 
the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  highest  teims 
of  Mr.  Elliot's  gallantry  and  conduct,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
also  considered  it  his  duty  to  report  to  the  Empress.  M. 
Pouschkin,  Eussian  ambassador  in  London,  was  desired  to  re- 
port to  the  English  Government  the  very  strong  expressions  of 
approbation  with  which  Marshal  Eomanzow  had  mentioned  the 
young  Englishman  in  his  despatches  to  his  own  Government, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  was  mollified  by  the  high  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  his  son. 

From  Moldavia  Mr.  Elliot  returned  to  Warsaw,  where  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  nomination  as  minister  to  the  Court  of 
Munich.  His  military  life  had  terminated,  and  his  diplomatic 
life  was  to  begin,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

In  June  1774,  he  arrived  at  Munich,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Liston,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  and  was  now  his  secretary,  but 
did  not  yet  hold  any  official  appointment.  The  young  minister 
had  Uttle  or  no  public  business  to  transact  with  the  Court  of 
Bavaria,  but  Munich  was  a  post  of  observation  from  which  the 
intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of  the  greater  powers  could  conveni- 
ently be  observed  and  reported.  Whatever  his  duties  were, 
they  seem  to  have  been  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  Government.  The  Court  of  Bavaria  appears  to  have  been 
as  loose  and  frivolous  as  it  has  been  since  that  time.  For  an 
amusing  account  of  it  we  must  refer  to  the  Memoir,  and  recom- 
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mend  to  such  as  may  te  wearied  with  the  lax  frivolities  of  that 
mimic  and  miniature  Versailles,  to  turn  to  the  very  sensible  and 
clever  letters  of  Madame  de  Thim  to  Elliot,  which  are  those  of 
a  thoughtful,  kind,  and  judicious  friend. 

Lady  Minto  has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  giving  alternate 
chapters  of  home  and  foreign  intelligence,  and  we  hardly  know 
which  is  the  more  attractive.  The  letters  of  Lady  Elliot,  of  the 
sisters,  and  indeed  of  nearly  all  the  female  cori'espondents,  are 
charming,  so  also  is  much  of  the  narrative.  Let  us  take  at  ran- 
dom the  following  reference  to  Minto.  Every  one  who  has,  or 
can  look  back  to,  an  hereditary  home,  ix)und  which  family  remi- 
niscences, traditions,  and  affections  cluster,  will  appreciate  the 
current  of  feeling  that  runs  through  it : — 

"Parliament  was  dissolved  in  October,  and,  before  tbe  new  one 
had  assembled,  the  family  left  Minto,  none  of  them  ever  to  return, 
except  Gilbert,  whose  home  it  was  to  be,  and  Isabella,  who  went  there 
once  only,  and  for  a  very  short  period,  on  a  visit  to  her  brother.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them,  except,  perhaps,  Sir  Gilbert  him- 
self, entertained  any  affection  for  the  place,  and  the  ladies  certainly 
considered  that  going  down  there  'was  a  great  breach  in  society.' 
The  love  of  Minto,  which  we  now  guard  like  some  hereditary  spell, 
came  in  with  a  stranger,  for  Gilbert's  wife  was  the  first  who  is  said 
to  have  '  loved  Minto  passionately/ 

"  Bnt  the  Minto  of  those  days  was  not  the  Minto  of  these.  The 
fiheet  of  water  which  now  reflects  laburnums  and  rhododendrons  in 
sight  of  the  windows,  was  then  a  narrow  bum  running  under  banks 
shaggy  with  thorns ;  where  the  flower-garden  is  now,  stood  a  dismal 
little  church  in  a  corner  dark  with  yews,  and  dreary  with  unkept 
graves ;  the  manse,  surrounded  by  a  few  i^ntidy  cottages,  overlooked 
the  little  glen,  and  was  near  enough  to  the  house  for  the  minister  to 
see  the  family  as  they  sat  at  dinner  in  the  round  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  known  as  the  'big  room'  by  uncles  and  aunts,  and  as  the 
^school-room*  by  the  children  of  to-day.  The  rocks  may  have  been 
finer  than  when  no  woods  hung  like  drapery  on  their  sides,  but  from 
the  old  castle  one  must  have  looked  down  on  muirs  and  heaths  where 
now  lie  the  woods  of  the  Lamblairs,  or  the  green  slopes  and  corn-fields 
which  smile  in  pleasant  Teviotdale. 

-  ^'  The  green  hills  are  possibly  the  only  feature  in  the  place  which 
remain  unchanged,  though  the  viUage  which  clusters  at  their  feet  is  new. 

"In  those  days  roads  were  few,  and  drains  were  not,  and  the 
dwellers  in  a  land  where  high  farming  triumphs  will  sometimes  lament 
the  days  when  fences  were  odious  and  turnips  undiscovered.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  though  sunny  days  may  then  have  shown  bright  stretches 
of  whin  or  of  heather  which  have  disappeared  now,  we  must  admit 
that  we  live  on  a  drier  soil,  and  in  a  more  ^  innerlie '  country,  and  have 
a  greater  variety  of  cheerful  pleasures  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  so  peace  be  to  their  ashes !  even  though  they  did  not  care 
for  Minto." 
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In  1776  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  died.  His  eldest  son  Gilbert 
succeeded  as  fourth  baronet,  and  thenceforward  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  the  same  year  Hugh  was  transferred 
from  Munich  to  Berlin,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  important 
diplomatic  posts  in  Europe.  Frederick  the  Great  was  still  in 
full  vigour.  He  had  secured  his  conquest  of  Silesia,  under  the 
guarantee  of  all  the  powers  that  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  had  instigated,  promoted,  and  assisted  in 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  had  obtained  his  share  of  that 
unfortunate  country,  and  the  plunder  of  its  inhabitants.  He 
was  the  greatest  military  genius  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
most  astute  and  unscrupulous  statesmen.  To  his  fame  as  a 
king  and  a  warrior  he  desired  to  add  that  of  a  philosopher,  a 
poet,  and  a  wit.  He  was  vain,  arbitrary,  and  overbearing,  capri- 
cious in  his  humour,  and  when  out  of  humour  ready  to  say 
something  offensive  to  every  one  who  came  in  his  way.  That 
he  did  great  things,  and  in  so  far  was  a  great  man,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  that  in  small  things  he  was  often  coarse,  mean,  and 
insolent,  is  equally  undeniable.  He  was  feared  by  many,  loved 
by  few,  and  trusted  by  none. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  unsettled.  France,  with  a  feeble 
court,  a  corrupt  government,  shattered  finances,  a  discontented 
people,  and  a  vast  amount  of  unemployed  intellect  assailing  the 
existing  institutions,  was  in  that  uneasy  state  which  precedes  and 
forebodes  revolution.  The  financial  and  other  reforms  undertaken 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  n.  had  alienated  the  affections  of  Hun- 
gary, driven  the  Netherlands  to  revolt,  and  produced  uneasiness 
and  discontent  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  Gustavus 
III.  had  effected  a  revolution  in  Sweden,  and  had  usurped  despotic 
power,  to  which  his  subjects  were  not  prepared  to  submit,  and 
which  his  army  was  not  disposed  to  sustain.  The  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  was  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  quarrels 
and  intrigues  in  the  palace  distracted  that  spirited  nation,  and 
paralysed  its  power,  at  that  time  not  inconsiderable.  Poland 
had  been  destroyed.  The  smaller  States  of  Geimany,  overrun 
by  contending  armies,  had  little  weight  in  the  political  scale. 
Italy  was  but  a  battle-field  for  foreign  hosts.  Spain  had  still 
a  navy,  and  colonies  which  supplied  her  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
she  might  be  useful  as  an  aUy ;  but  her  military  power  was  now 
of  small  account.  England  was  engaged  in  the  American  war, 
in  which  she  suffered  humiliating  military  disasters  that 
damaged  her  reputation  in  Europe,  though  they  were  in  some 
measure  counterbalanced  by  naval  victories.  Bussia,  whose 
alliance  with  Prussia  had  been  studiously  cultivated  by  Fred- 
erick, and  cemented  by  their  concert  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
was  intent  upon  her  aggrandizement  in  the  East, — where  she 
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was  adding  to  her  conquests  from  year  to  year  at  the  expense  of 
the  Turks, — occupied  nearer  home  with  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
harassed  in  the  Initio  by  the  hostility  of  Sweden,  and  had  not 
yet  appeared  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  as  a  great  military 
power.  Prussia,  therefore,  although  geographically  weak,  was 
strong  in  the  valour  and  reputation  of  her  army  and  the  genius 
of  her  King,  whose  Court  became  the  centre  of  many  intrigues 
and  ambitious  schemes.  The  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Frederick 
did  not  sleep  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  and  to  have  been  selected  for 
that  post  was  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Elliot 
was  held  by  his  Sovereign  and  the  Cabinet. 
After  mentioning  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  the  Memoir  proceeds — 

"  The  Court  to  which  my  grandfather  was  now  accredited  was  as 
unlike  as  possible  that  which  he  had  just  left.  In  place  of  the  gay 
and  dissipated  Munich,  he  found  a  capital  of  regulur  and  handsome 
architecture  indeed,  but  in  'the  streets  of  which  reigned  an  air  of 
dejection  at  noon-day,  scarcely  any  passengers  being  seen  except 
soldiers.'  The  only  court  held  there  was  that  of  the  Queen,  the 
neglected  wife  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  to  her  all  presentations  were 
made,  and  her  receptions,  at  rare  and  stated  intervals,  were  the  only 
royal  entertainments  at  which  Berliners  were  called  upon  to  assist ; 
hut  80  parsimonious  were  the  habits  of  the  Court,  that  the  occasional 
glimmer  of  an  old  lamp  in  the  staircase  of  the  palace  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  passer-by  exclaim — *  Her  Majesty  doubtless  holds  high  festival 
to-day  1 '  and  so  scanty  were  the  provisions  at  the  royal  table,  that 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  partaking  of  them  previously  fortified 
themselves  with  a  repast  at  home.  Thiebault  tells  us,  that  on  one 
occasion  a  great  lady  especiaUy  recommended  by  Her  Majesty  to  the 
care  of  the  assistants,  received  for  her  entire  portion  one  preserved 
cherry  I 

"  The  fite-day  of  the  Queen  was  the  grand  gala  of  the  year,  for  then 
Frederick  honoured  her  with  his  presence,  and  taking  off  his  military 
hoots  for  that  day  only,  appeared  for  the  space  of  hidf-an-hour  in  silk 
stockings,  which,  ungartered  and  ill-fitting,  fell  in  folds  around  his  legs. 

"  No  less  unlike  to  the  splendours  of  Nymphenburg  was  the  residence 
of  the  Pruissan  King  at  Potsdam,  ^  rather  a  military  station  than  a 
city.  Guards  and  hussars  constituted  half  its  inhabitants ;'  while  the 
little  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  consisted  only  of 
one  range  of  apartments  on  the  ground  floor.  '  A  sandy  barren  soil 
and  groves  of  gloomy  fir  gave  an  air  of  melancholy  to  the  surrounding 
scenerv,'  says  an  English  traveller  whose  words  I  have  before  quoted ; 
and  after  expatiating  on  the  evidence  of  military  despotism  apparent 
throughout  the  land,  he  adds — '  The  Prussian  monarchy  reminds  me 
of  a  vast  prison,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the  great  keeper 
occupied  in  the  care  of  his  captives.'  " 

An  old  friend,  who  knew  Berlin,  bearing  of  his  appointment, 
writes  to  tell  bim  that  ''  on  y  traite  les  ministres  k  la  Y^ni- 
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tienne ;  la  cour  et  la  ville  ont  peu  de  communication  avec  eux, 
les  personnes  anxquelles  lis  se  lient,  et  les  ^aisons  qu'ils  fri- 
quentent  deviennent  m^mes  snspectes." 

Lady  Minto  has  found  "  no  letters  from  Mr.  Elliot  describing  Iiia 
first  impressions  of  Berlin ;  but  in  the  letters  addressed  to  him  there 
are  passages  which  throw  some  light  both  on  the  reception  he  met 
with,  and  on  his  own  views  of  the  place  and  people. 

*'  Thus  Mr.  Brydone,  writing  on  the  2d  May  1777,  says, — *  It  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  know  you  have  met  with  so  agreeable  and  so 
gracious  a  reception :  I  was  sure,  indeed,  this  would  be  the  case,  as 
you  are  exactly  the  character  the  king  likes.'  And  Madame  de  Thun 
writes : — '  J'ai  k\k  bien  agreablement  surprise  de  voir  par  votre  lettre 
que  mes  alarmes  sur  les  desagr^mens  que  je  croyais  que  vous  trou- 
veriez  dans  la  societe  de  Berlin  sont  inutilcs,  et  que  vous  Stes  si  con* 
tent  de  votre  s^jour ;  Teloge  que  vous  en  faites,  quelque  pompeux  qu'il 
soit,  ne  me  tente  cependant  pas,  et  je  vous  avoue  que  je  ne  me  fais  pas 
rid^e  d^une  sociSti  sur  laquelle  la  subordination  s'^tend,  ni  des  agr6- 
mens  d'une  ville  qui  doit  son  existence  au  fer  et  au  feu,  encore  moios 
d*une  capitale  qui  est  un  camp ;  ou  on  ne  pent  faire  campagne  gaiement 

'^ '  Vraiment  si  je  ne  savais  pas  combien  on  est  charm6  de  passer  son 
temps  avec  vous,  je  croirais  qu*il  doit  y  avoir  a  Berlin  d'autres  agre- 
mens,  moins  heriss^s  de  balonnettes,  de  tambours,  et  de  manoeuvres, 
puisque  Harvey,  que  je  ne  crois  pas  militaire  aussi  passionne  que  vous, 
y  reste  si  longtemps.' 

<^  My  grandfather's  military  tastes  had  led  him  to  form  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  the  great  soldier  of  his  age,  and  no  doubt  the 
military  manoeuvres  which  formed  the  staple  amusement  of  Berliners 
were  peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  but  as  Madame  de  Thun  shrewdly 
surmised,  Berlin  had  other  attractions  too." 

The  other  attractions  here  alluded  to  were  those  of  the  beauti- 
ful Mademoiselle  de  Krautb* "  sans  contredit  la  plus  belle  per- 
sonne  de  ce  pays,"  of  whom  we  shall  see  more  presently ;  but  we 
must  first  refer  to  another  matter. 

The  envoy  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  Berlin  when  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  affected  imfavourably  his  position 
at  that  Court.  Two  agents  from  the  revolted  colonies  in 
America  arrived  there ;  and  the  British  Government,  informed 
of  their  movements,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  Frederick 
had  been  secretly  intriguing  with  the  Americans,  instracted 
the  envoy  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  these  "rebel  agents." 
Their  presence  at  Berlin,  which  was  known  to  Mr.  Elliot,  and 
which  in  any  case  could  not  have  been  concealed  from  him, 
was  formally  announced  to  the  British  envoy  by  the  Prussian 
minister,  with  an  assurance  that  "  the  King  of  Prussia  had  too 
high  a  sense  of  the  regal  dignity  to  give  his  sanction  to  the 
rebellious  colonies  by  receiving  their  emissaries,  who  were 
therefore  obliged  to  maintain  the  strictest  incognito."     Mr. 
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Elliot,  however,  had  what  he  considered  sufficient  reasons  for 
not  being  satisfieci  that  he  could,  in  this  case,  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  Frederick's  "high  sense  of  the  regal  dignity;"  he 
therefore  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  precise  information. 
Offers,  which  he  accepted,  were  made  to  obtain  for  him,  secretly, 
the  papers  of  the  American  agents,  but,  the  risk  being  found  too 
great,  those  offers  came  to  nothing.  Mr.  Elliot,  impatient  at 
being  thwarted,  and  anxious  to  procure  evidence  of  the  secret 
objects  of  the  American  emissaries  to  Berlin,  happened  to  say, 
at  his  dinner-table,  that  he  would  gladly  give  a  sum  of  money 
to  any  one  who  should  bring  him  their  papers.  This  was  over- 
heard by  a  Grerman  servant,  who  thereupon,  without  further 
authorization,  broke  into  the  apartments  of  the  Americans  at 
an  hotel  in  which  they  had  put  up,  forced  open  the  bureau,  and 
carried  off  bodily  the  papers  it  contained. 

The  master  of  the  house,  who  had  previously  been  tampered 
with  unsuccessfully,  instantly  accused  Mr.  Elliot's  servant  of 
the  theft,  and  the  police  were  pursuing  their  inquiries  when  Mr. 
EUiot  came  forward,  declared  himself  to  be  solely  responsible 
for  what  had  occurred,  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  his  servant, 
and  admitted  his  own  indiscretion  in  having  expressed  himself 
as  he  did.  The  papers  were  promptly  restored  to  their  owners, 
and  Mr.  Elliot  submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  acquitting  his  own  Court  of  any  share  in 
so  unjustifiable  a  transaction.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  judi- 
cious as  well  as  a  very  proper  course  if  the  papers  contained,  as 
was  believed  at  the  time,  matter  that  in  some  measure  compro- 
mised the  King.  He  could  not  desire  that  any  such  matter  should 
be  made  public ;  he  knew  that  Elliot  was  not  a  man  who  woidd 
shrink,  if  pressed  too  far,  from  defending  himself  or  exposing 
the  King.  Frederick,  however,  gave  a  gracious  answer,  to  the 
effect  that  he  should  wish  the  subject  to  be  dropped,  and  it  was 
dropped,  at  Berlin.  But  Mr.  Elliot  thought  it  his  duty  to  recom- 
mend that  he  should  be  recalled,  because  the  credit  of  his  Court 
might  possibly  suffer  from  the  conduct  of  its  representative. 

Mr.  liston  had  been  sent  over  at  once  with  letters  explaining 
the  circumstances.  Lord  Suffolk  censured  Mr.  Elliot,  attri- 
buting what  had  occurred  to  omwarrantable  excess  of  zeal  and 
want  of  discretion,  advised  him  to  "abstain  from  vivacities  of 
language,  and  to  control  and  discourage  so  criminal  an  activity 
on  the  part  of  his  dependants."  He  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  "  the  generous  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia"  on 
the  occasion  made  it  unnecessary  to  recall  him. 

While  Frederick  informed  Mr.  Elliot  that  he  wished  the 
matter  to  be  dropped,  and  was  desirous  that  it  should  not  be 
further  discussed  at  Berlin,  he  held  *  totally  different  language 
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dsewhere.  Mr.  Eden,  in  a  private  letter,  says — ^"When  you 
were  told  that  the  outrage  was  forgiven,  we  had  absolute  proof 
that  you  were  only  told  so,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  seriously 
resented." 

Lady  Minto  appends  to  her  account  of  this  extraordinary 
affair  a  note  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  discrepancy  between  the 
account  given  in  the  text  of  this  transaction  and  that  to  be  found  in 
the  6th  vol.  of  Mr.  Carljle's  History  of  Frederick  the  Great^  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  I  have  translated  all  but  verbatim  Mr.  Elliot's  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  have  accurately  copied 
the  most  important  passages  relating  to  it  from  Lord  Suffolk's  des- 
patches and  Mr.  Eden's  letters ;  and  that  no  papers,  public  or  private, 
containing  any  different  version  from  that  given  in  the  text,  have  been 
preserved  in  die  mas.  of  my  grandfather." 

On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  account  given 
in  the  Memoir  as  probably  more  accurate  than  that  which 
Mr.  Carlyle,  relying  on  the  materials  he  used,  has  given  in  his 
life  of  Frederick.  He  seems  to  believe  that  this  outrage  was 
instigated  or  connived  at  by  the  British  Gk)veniment ;  but  that 
view,  which  would  in  some  degree  exonerate  Mr.  EUiot,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  letters  of  Lord  Suffolk  of  Ist  August 
and  of  Mr.  Eden  of  October  1777,  which  were  strictly  confiden- 
tial, and  have  now  for  the  first  time  been  made  public. 

"From  that  time,'*  we  are  told,  *'he  (Mr.  Elliot)  never  recovered 
the  ground  which  he  seems  originally  to  have  occupied  in  the  king's 
good  graces,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Eden's  concilia- 
tory advice,  nor  to  have  sought  to  regain  the  Royal  favour  by  atten- 
tions and  deference. 

''  The  king  condescended  to  ^  louder '  the  young  envoy — ^the  latter 
affected  to  disregard  the  king — ^the  king,  growing  gradusdly  more  and 
more  hostile  to  England,  amused  himself  by  twitting  her  representa- 
tive with  the  failures  of  her  policy,  and  the  unsuccessfulness  of  her 
arms ;  and  the  minister  retaliated  by  replies,  of  which  the  sarcasm 
was  equally  delicate  and  sharp." 

The  "  replies"  here  referred  to  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  they  cannot  be  altogether  omitted,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  may  as  well  be  given  here  as  in  the  chronological  order 
of  their  occurrence. 

The  recall  of  M.  Maltzahn  from  London,  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  that  post  of  an  "  ill-conditioned  fellow,  merely  to  spite 
the  English  cabinet,"  gave  occasion  to  the  following  repartee : — 

"  What  do  they  say  of in  London  ? "  asked  Frederick 

tauntingly.  "Digne  repr^sentant  de  Votre  Majesty,"  replied 
Mr.  Elliot,  bowing  to  the  ground. 
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"  For  some  time  the  relations  between  England  and  Prussia  had 
not  been  cordial,  and  Frederick  showed  his  bad  humour  by  not  ad- 
dressing a  word  to  Mr.  Elliot  at  several  successive  levees.  Mr.  Elliot 
was  indignant;  and  burning  to  be  revenged.  When  at  length,  on 
the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  Hjder  Ali  had  made  a  successful  and 
destructive  inroad  into  the  British  territories  in  the  Carnatic,  Fred- 
erick broke  his  long  silence,  asking — '  M.  Elliot,  qui  est  ce  Hjder  Ali 
qui  sait  si  bien  arranger  vos  affaires  auz  Indes?'  Elliot  promptly 
replied — '  Sire,  c'est  un  vieuz  despote  qui  a  beaucoup  pill6  ses  voisins, 
mais  qui,  Dieu  merci,  commence  ^  radoter.'  Mr.  Elliot  related  this 
anecdote  to  my  informant  with  much  exultation,  adding — '  Sir,  it  was 
a  revenge  that  Satan  might  have  envied.'  And  Satan's  envy  might 
hare  reached  its  acm6  when  the  news  of  Hyder  All's  reverses  produced 
an  ebullition  of  spite  from  the  King  which  gave  Mr.  Elliot  an  opening 
for  a  second  and  no  less  ready  rejoinder.  Commenting  on  the  expres- 
nons  of  gratitude  to  Providence  which  accompanied  the  official  narra- 
tive of  Sir  Eyre  Goote's  victory,  the  King  remarked — *  Je  ne  savais 
pas  que  la  Providence  ftit  de  vos  allies.'  '  Le  seul,  Sire,  que  nous  ne 
payons  pas,'  was  the  reply." 

Mr.  Elliot  spent  the  year  1 778  in  Berlin.  "  The  spring  found 
him  attending  the  deathbed  of  his  old  friend,  the  Lord  Marischal." 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Keith,  Hereditary  Earl  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  whose  title,  which  dated  from  the  days  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  was  attainted,  and  his  estates  forfeited  in  consequence 
of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  Jacobite  "  rising"  of  1715. 
His  son,  however,  continued  to  be  called  Lord  MarischaL 
"Bom  in  1685,"  he  had  served  under  Marlborough,  had  left  his 
native  country  after  the  failure  of  the  Pretender's  attempt  in 
1715,  and,  with  some  other  Jacobite  gentlemen,  entered  the 
service  of  Spain.  "When  his  younger  brother,  Marischal  Keith, 
attached  himself  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  whose  service  he 
ultimately  fell.  Lord  Marischal  also  settled  at  Berlin.  He  was 
niuch  respected,  was  employed  by  Frederick  on  important 
missions,  and  seems  to  have  been  generally  loved  and  admired. 
Mr.  Elliot,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  passes  a  high  encomium 
upon  hiin — 

''  Experience  gained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  great  penetration, 
sound  judgment,  retentive  memory,  made  him  equally  instructive  and 
entertaining.  He  will  long  be  cited  in  this  country  as  a  model  of 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  virtue.  I  sincerely  loved  and  honoured 
him.  I  have  just  learnt  that  an  accident  destroyed  lately  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  correspondence,  which  would  have  thrown  great  light 
upon  the  principal  characters  of  those  times,  when,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  '  we  were  fighting  for  a  king  and  not  for  an  empire.' " 

Lady  Minto  mentions  that  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Lord 
Marischal  summoned  Mr.  EUiot  to  Ins  bedside, — "You  may 
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perhaps,"  he  said,  "  have  some  commission  to  give  me  for  Lord 
Chatham.  I  shall  see  him  iu  a  day  or  two."  He  knew  that 
Lord  Chatham  had  died  a  fortnight  before.  "  If  it  were  worth 
while,"  writes  Mr.  Elliot,  "  to  form  any  wish  concerning  so  in- 
different a  circumstance  as  the  manner  in  which  one  would 
choose  to  take  leave  of  a  scene  that  flies  from  us,  *  Que  je 
meurs  comme  ce  juste,'  would  be  mine." 

The  successive  military  failures  in  our  attempts  to  regain  the 
American  colonies  had  produced  a  general  feeling  of  depression, 
and  even  of  uneasiness,  at  home,  and  of  satisfaction  or  exulta- 
tion abroad.  Our  ally  of  Prussia,  when  it  became  evident  that 
both  France  and  Spain  would  take  a  part  against  us,  seemed  to 
speculate  on  the  possibility  of  our  downfall.  "  Hugh  Elliot, 
young,  spirited,  and  full  of  military  ardour,  had  many  a  morti- 
fication to  devour  in  silence  while  acting  as  England's  repre- 
sentative at  a  Court  of  whose  sentiments  he  thus  writes  to  Lord 
Suffolk,"  on  the  5th  of  June  1778 :— "  As  to  this  Court,  it  is 
composed  of  individuals  thoroughly  ill-inclined  to  Great  Britain, 
but  too  sensible  of  their  own  situation  not  to  know  that  the  day 
is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  the  existence  of  their  power  may 
depend  upon  its  assistance."  But  in  the  midst  of  alarm  at  home 
and  evil  expectations  on  the  Continent,  he  ever  maintained  a 
serene  front  and  confident  demeanour. 

Thiebault  says : — 

^'  Souvent  dans  la  soci^te  on  parlait  de  cette  guerre  a  M.  Elliot,  ei 
ceux  qui  cherchaient  k  lui  plaire  en  paraissaient  qaelquefois  efiraj^s, 
Burtout  apres  que  les  Fran9ais  se  fdrent  d^clar§s  pour  lea  Am^caiiiB. 
Jamais  il  ne  r6pondait  qu'en  montrant  uno  parfaite  s§curit& 

"  '  Tout  ce  qui  pent  nous  arriver  de  pire/  disait-il  ^  la  fin,  '  c'est 
qu*au  lieu  d'etre  le  premier  peuple  du  monde,  nous  serous  le  second.' " 

In  July  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  broke  out.  Fre- 
derick, who  had  already  commenced  that  rivalry  with  Austria 
for  supremacy  in  Germany,  which  we  have  lately  seen  decided 
in  favour  of  his  successors,  appealed  to  arms  rather  than  permit 
Austria  to  make  good  her  claims  to  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria, 
which  would  have  given  her  a  decided  preponderance.  The 
King  of  Prussia  set  out  to  join  his  army,  carrying  with  him  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  4lite  of  the  male  society  of  Berlin. 
"  How  far  Mr.  Elliot  profited  by  this  may  be  guessed  by  the 
more  frequent  mention  in  his  correspondence  of  the  fair  Made- 
moiselle Krauth."  Letters  fi*om  travellers  returned  home  in- 
quire tenderly  for  "la  belle  des  belles,"  or  more  irreverently 
refer  to  Hugh's  taste  for  "  cabbage."  "  Beware  of  Miss  Cab- 
bage," writes  one,  "  for  she  is  artful,  and  knows  very  well  you 
love  her."    "  If  you  feed  on  sprouts,"  says  Sir  J.  Harris,  then 
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at  St.  PetersbuTg,  "  you  vvill  find  them  hard  of  digestion,"  But 
it  was  akeady  too  late  to  argue  or  laugh  him  out  of  his  love  for 
Erauth.  In  the  last  two  years  he  had  lost  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  brother  Alick,  his  friend  and  *'  patron  "  Lord  Suf- 
folk, "  whose  kindness  had  never  flagged,"  and  some  of  his  most 
intimat.e  friends,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  forming  new  ties. 
"  M,  Elliot,"  says  Thi^bault,  "  ^tait  devenu  ^perdument  amour- 
eux  de  Mademoiselle  Krauth,"  and  in  July  1779  he  returned 
to  England,  on  leave,  to  prepare  his  family  for  the  declaration  of 
his  marriage,  which  had  taken  place  privately  before  his  de- 
parture. It  was  an  unfortunate  alliance.  The  lady  was  well- 
bom,  was  reputed  an  heiress,  and  possessed  acknowledged 
beauty ;  but  she  proved  to  be  deficient  in  good  sense  and  right 
feeling,  and  he  was  ultimately  obliged,  by  her  flagrant  miscon- 
duct, to  divorce  her  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  which, 
however,  did  not  survive.  For  two  or  three  years  he  appears 
to  have  lived  a  tranquil,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  domestic 
hfe  with  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  at  Berlin,  but  his  posi- 
tion at  the  Court  was  not  agreeable : — 

"  No  one  can  tell,"  wrote  Mr.  Elliot,  '^  the  misery  of  appearing  in 
public  here  in  moments  of  disgrace  and  defeat.  In  my  public 
despatches  I  dwell  less  upon  the  general  ill-humour  of  the  King,  and 
Lis  particular  dissatisfaction  with  England,  than  I  might  be  warranted 
to  do,  were  it  not  an  ungrateful  task  to  expose  the  weakness  of 
humanity  in  prey  to  the  infirmities  of  age  and  an  irritable  constitu- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  sudden  starts  of  passion  hurry  him 
(the  King)  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  In  one  of  these  Maltzahn 
was  recalled  ;  and  since  the  Chancellor's  disgrace  none  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  count  upon  the  stability  of  their  places." 

Frederick's  temper  had  become  abominable,  and  his  caprice 
absurd : — 

'^  Priests  and  academicians  were  made  to  feel  the  force  of  the  royal 
will  On  the  30th  May  1780  the  first  were  ordered  to  perform  a  mass, 
and  the  second  to  assist  at  it,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  M.  de  Vol- 
taire ! — a  solemn  satire,  at  which  the  spectators,  struck  with  a  sense 
of  its  absurdity,  '  observed  neither  decorum  nor  decency.' " 

In  1782  a  change  of  Government  at  home,  consequent  on  a 
change  of  policy  with  reference  to  America,  was  followed  by 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Elliot  bom  Berlin,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
he  was  not  personally  agreeable  to  the  King.  The  rumour  of 
his  recall  reached  Berlin  before  it  reached  Mr.  Elliot,  and  appears 
to  have  called  forth  strong  expressions  of  regret  from  the  Princes, 
and  from  almost  every  one  about  the  Court.  Even  the  King 
expressed  himself  in  terms  laudatory  of  Mr.  Elliot.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  the  new  ministers  had  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing places  for  their  followers^  and  that  Mr.  Fox^  then  at  the 
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Foreign  Office^  was  unable  to  resist  the  importunities  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  wanted  the  post  at  Berlin  for  one  of  their  own  friends. 
However  this  may  be,  Elliot  was  recalled.  But  Mr.  Fox  assured 
Sir  Gilbert  that  his  brother  should  be  appointed  to  another  diplo- 
matic post.  In  July  of  that  year  the  Bockingham  ministry  was 
broken  up  by  the  death  of  its  chief,  and  in  September  Lord 
Grantham  notified  to  Mr.  Elliot  his  appointment  to  Copenhagen. 
On  the  29th  he  writes  to  his  sister  informing  her  that  he  had 
accepted  the  appointment,  which  he  thinks  exceedingly  hand- 
some on  the  part  of  those  who  made  it,  adding,  "  I  was  veiy 
humiliatingly  treated  by  the  demigod  of  the  blackguards." 

Mr.  Eden,  writing  to  Elliot  on  the  8th  August  1778,  says, 
"  The  pretence  taken  for  putting  your  talents  under  an  extin- 
guisher does  not  palliate  the  injury.  Lord  Derby  wanted  an 
employment  for  "i/Lr.  Stanley,  who  was  first  meant  to  be  named 
but  was  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  languages ;  Lord  Cholmondeley 
was  next  named,  and  went  out  with  the  ministry  that  named 
him ;  Lord  Hyde  is  now  talked  of"  Mr.  Eden's  letter  concludes 
with  some  amusing  gossip.  "  The  Bang's  situation,"  he  says, 
"  is  undoubtedly  much  enfranchised.  It  was  not  ill  said  by  H. 
Walpole  that  the  crown  devolved  to  the  King  of  England  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Bockingham.  Hare  says  that  his  friend  Fox 
is  promoted  from  the  service  of  the  King  of  England  to  that  of 
the  King  of  Egypt  (Pharaoh).  Their  remark  on  the  defection  of 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  was  that  his  Grace  would  not  go  out 
with  any  man." 

"  The  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1782/'  says  Lady  Minto,  "  found 
Mr.  Elliot  at  his  new  mission  at  Copenhagen ;  his  wife  had  urged  upon 
him  so  strongly  the  danger  to  her  own  health  and  that  of  her  child, 
which  might  arise  from  a  winter  joomej,  that  he  had  consented  to 
leave  her  till  spring  under  the  charge  and  roof  of  her  mother.  Agene> 
reus  nature  would  have  felt  grateful  for  the  trust  implied  in  a  compli- 
ance with  her  wishes  on  such  a  point,  but  hers  was  light  and  arid  as 
her  native  sands,  susceptible  of  the  slightest  impression,  and  of  the 
deepest  retaining  no  trace. 

''  Madame  de  Yerelst  wrote  to  him  constantly  after  his  departare, 
and  always  with  ample  details  of  her  daughter's  looks,  health,  eta 
That  her  letters  were  scarcely  of  the  kind  likely  to  satisfy  a  senti- 
mental disposition  may  be  gathered  from  the  style  of  a  note  which  con- 
tains hardly  anything  but  the  following  passage : — '  Ma  fiUe  se  porte 
bien,  s'occupe  de  sa  musique,  et  bien  plus  longtemps  de  sa  toilette ; 
J3  ne  crois  pas  qu'elle  vons  aime  comme  par  le  passe — ^non ;  mais  je 
me  flatte  qu'elle  a  de  I'amitie  pour  vous ;  elle  sentira  qu'une  femme 
n'est  estim^e  qu'autant  qu'elle  est  bien  aveo  son  mari.' 

"  Mrs.  Eden's  hair  must  have  stood  on  end  if  she  had  read  the  above 
specimen  of  German  sentiment.      Under  these  circumstances  the 
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winter  passed.  The  very  beginning  of  spring  was  signalized  by  the 
nofortonate  events  which  made  my  grandfiither's  private  history  the 
nine  days'  wonder  of  half  the  capitals  of  Europe." 

The  time  arrived  when  his  wife  should  have  joined  him,  but 
she  positively  refused  to  leave  Berlin.    The  letter  which  intim- 
ated her  determination  was  couched  in  terms  which  convinced 
him  that  it  had  been  dictated,  and  having  had  from  various 
souices  intelligence  of  her  misconduct,  and  reason  for  some 
uneasiness  about  his  child,  on  whom  her  mother's  fortune  was 
settled,  he  set  out  at  once  from  Copenhagen,  travelled  with  unpre- 
cedented rapidity,  and  entering  Berlin  under  a  feigned  name,  got 
possession  of  his  child  and  his  wife's  criminal  correspondence, 
and  with  these  returned  to  Copenhagen,  having  first  written  to 
the  Baron  Ejiiphausen,  his   wife's  cousin  and  seducer,  an 
insulting  letter,  in  which  he  intimated  his  intention  to  return 
speedily  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  satisfaction  from 
the  Bs^n.      He  had  hazarded  his  appointment  by  leaving 
Copenhagen  without  permission,  but  he  now  demanded  leave 
of  absence  to  return  to  Berlin  for  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs. 
Meantime  Kniphausen  spoke  big,  practised  pistol-shooting,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  a  second,  but  for  some  time  without  success. 
The  Baron  himself  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  Prince 
Heniy,  and  being  threatened  with  arrest  passed  into  Mecklen- 
burg.   There  Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  searched  for  him  at  his  usual 
residence,  came  up  with  him  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
a  small  road-side  inn,  and  entering  his  room  demanded  instant 
satisfaction.    This  being  refused,  he  broke  his  cane  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  handsome  Baron,  who  made  no  resistance,  and 
who,  even  then,  was  in  no  haste  to  resent  the  insult.    At  length, 
after  repeated  excuses  and  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Baron,  a 
meeting  was  arranged,  when  after  firing  three  shots,  the  last  of 
which  slightly  wounded  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Baron  made  a  humble 
apology  in  writing,  and  therein  acknowledged  the  falsehood  of 
some  of  his  previous  statements.    He  was  ostracized  by  the 
society  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Elliot  received  from  the  Princes, 
Princesses,  and  many  others,  hearty  congratulations  on  the 
chivalry  of  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  course  of  that 
distressing  affair.    He  made  arrangements  for  his  divorce,  and 
ultimately  returned  to  Denmark  on  the  best  footing  with  his 
mother-in-law.  Prince  Henry,  and  all  his  Berlin  connexions. 
The  King  of  Prussia  on  hearing  of  what  had  occurred  exclaimed, 
"  Was  I  not  right  when  I  said  that  he  would  make  an  excellent 
soldier?" 

"  Thus  again  Hngh  Elliot  stood  alone  in  life ;  his  household  gods  lay 
shattered  round  him ;  the  mother  who  would  have  mourned  over  him 
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was  gone  ;  and  tlioagli  his  family  sorrowed  for  his  sorrows,  it  was  with 
a  feeling  not  unmixed  with  congratulation  at  the  severance  of  so  de- 
plorable a  connexion.  *  Thank  God/  says  Isabella,  after  his  return 
from  Berlin,  'you  have  got  safely  away  from  idl  those  strange 
people.'" 

At  Copenhagen  he  was  received  with  cordiality  by  those 
families  amongst  the  higher  ranks  whose  society  he  must  have 
most  desired  to  cultivate,  but — 

''  Dispirited  and  suffering  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  he  held  aloof 
as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  position  from  the  world  around  him, 
and  occupied  himself  with  ^  his  child,  his  books,  and  his  thoughts/ 
He  relates  with  pride  the  growth  of  his  little  girUs  vocabulary,  and  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  her  remarks ;  and  the  '  dear  pretty  Utile 
Bella '  becomes  a  prominent  personage  in  the  letters  he  writes  and 
receives. 

"  To  his  family  he  describes  himself  as  resuming  old  studies  for  her 
sake^leaming  that  he  might  instruct." 

But  though  depressed,  his  energy  and  zeal  for  the  public 
service  were  not  abated,  and  the  high  spirit,  which  could  not 
endure  what  he  considered  a  slight  or  an  impertinence,  flashed 
forth  from  time  to  time  as  of  yore.  As  an  instance  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  what  occurred  when  Paul  Jones,  the  noted 
pirate,  having  been  employed  in  the  naval  service  of  Bussia, 
came  to  Copenhagen,  and  was  there  received  "with  singular 
marks  of  distinction."  He  was  presented  to  the  Boyal  Family 
by  the  French  minister.  Baron  la  Houze,  who  also  took 
him  to  call  for  the  British  envoy,  and  left  their  cards.  The 
visit  not  being  returned  the  French  minister  asked  Mr.  Elliot 
at  Court,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  circle,  if  he  was  awaie  of 
the  visit.  Mr.  Elliot  said  that  he  was,  and  requested  the 
Baron  to  observe  that  they  had  not  been  admitted.  "Why?" 
demanded  the  Baron ;  to  which  Mr.  Elliot  replied,  "  You  will 
never  be  admitted  to  my  house  in  such  company." 

In  the  autumn  of  1783  Mirabeau  fled  to  England,  where  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  GUbert  Elliot,  and  we  can- 
not refrain  from  extracting  the  amusing  account  of  their  old 
schoolfellow,  which  Sir  Gilbert  wrote  to  his  brother  Hugh  :— 

"  I  was  lately  agreeably  surprised  by  a  note  dated  Hatton  Street, 
Holhom,  from  our  old  persecuted  school-fellow  Mirabeau,  who  has  fled 
to  England  for  safety,  and  has  nothing  but  his  pen  to  trust  to  for  sup- 
port I  found  him  as  ardent  a  friend  as  I  left  him,  and  as  little  altered 
as  possible  by  twenty  years  of  life,  of  which  six  have  been  consumed 
in  prison,  and  the  rest  in  personal  and  domestic  troubles.  He  is  verj 
much  ripened  in  his  abilities,  which  are  reaUy  considerable,  and  has 
acquired  a  great  store  of  knowledge.    •    «     .    .     «    Hirabeaa  is  as 
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overbearing  in  his  conyersation  as  awkward  in  his  graces,  as  ngly  and 
misshapen  in  face  and  person,  as  dirty  in  his  dress,  and  withal  as  per- 
fectly suffisant^  as  we  remember  him  twenty  years  ago  at  school.  I 
loved  him,  however,  then,  and  so  did  you,  though,  as  he  confesses,  you 
sometimes  quarrelled  with  him,  being  always  somewhat  less  patient  in 
admitting  extreme  pretensions  than  me.  His  courage,  fortitude,  spirit, 
talents,  application,  and,  above  all,  his  wrongs  and  sufferings,  should 
rather  increase  than  weaken  our  affection  for  him,  and  I  am  really 
happj  in  welcoming  and  perhaps  serving  him  here.  I  brought  him 
with  me  the  other  day  to  Bath,  where  he  made  such  hasty  love  to 
Harriet,  whom  he  had  little  doubt  of  subduing  in  a  week,  and  where 
he  80  totally  silenced  my  John  Bull  wife,  who  understands  a  French- 
man no  better  than  Molly  housemaid,  where  he  so  scared  my  little  boy 
with  caressing  him,  so  completely  disposed  of  me  from  breakfast  to 
rapper,  and  so  astonished  all  our  friends,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  the 
peace  in  his  favour ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  called  unexpectedly  to 
town  this  morning,  I  am  sure  my  wife's  endurance,  for  I  cannot  call  it 
civility,  would  not  have  held  out  another  day.  He  says  he  shall  sell 
his  estate  when  his  father  dies,  settle  for  good  in  England  to  be  natu- 
ralized, it  being  absolutely  impossible  to  Uve  in  France  with  any  sort 
of  security.  In  the  meantime  he  is  writing  books  and  pamphlets  for 
bread." 

A  characteristic  letter  from  Mirabeau  to  his  old  friend  Hugh 
Elliot  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Memoir ;  but  we 
must  return  to  Copenhagen,  where  things  were  in  a  strange  con- 
dition. 

The  King,  Christian  vn.,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
imbecility.  The  Queen,  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  ill. 
of  England,  and  known  in  Denmark  as  Queen  Matilda,  had 
conducted  tiie  Government,  which  was  then  a  despotism,  though 
mild,  till  1772,  when  she  was  banished,  and  her  favourite 
Struensee,  who  had  been  her  physician,  and  had  become  Prime 
Minister,  was  beheaded.  Thereupon  the  Queen  Dowager,  step- 
mother of  the  King,  assumed  the  control  of  affairs,  and  con- 
ducted them  in  the  interest  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
won  her  by  parsimonious  presents  and  profuse  flattery. 

The  Prince-Royal,  afterwards  Frederick  vi.,  son  of  the  King 
and  the  banished  Matilda,  was  still  a  boy  of  fourteen,  but  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  self-possession,  prudence,  and  courage  for 
one  so  young,  when  Count  Bemstorff,  nephew  of  the  former 
minister  of  that  name,  who  had  for  some  time  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Prince,  unfolded  to  Mr.  Elliot 
his  views  and  plans.  The  existing  Grovemment  had  alienated 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  country  were  prepared  to  unite  with  the  Prince  to  overturn 
it.  But  this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  after  His  Koyal 
Highness  had  attained  his  legal  majority^  which  would  not 
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be  until  he  was  sixteen.  The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  when 
the  time  arrived,  on  the  14th  April  1784,  the  Prince-Eoyal  took 
his  seat  at  the  Council,  and  read  a  memorial  explaining  his  views, 
which  involved  a  total  change  in  the  Government  A  second 
memorial  prayed  the  King  to  enact  that,  in  future,  orders  by 
himself  in  the  Cabinet  should  not  be  valid  unless  countersigned 
by  the  Prince-EoyaL  No  serious  objections  were  made ;  the 
King  signed  the  documents  presented  to  him,  and  the  desired 
change  was  effected.  The  party  of  the  Queen-Dowager  was, 
however,  so  much  incensed,  that  fears  were  entertained  for  the 
personal  safety  of  the  Prince,  and  these  were  intimated  to  the 
British  minister.  Mr.  Elliot  had,  of  course,  no  instructions  for 
Ms  guidance  in  so  unexpected  a  contingency ;  but  on  his  own 
responsibility  he  took  the  manly  and  decided  course  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  character.  He  let  the  Prince  know 
that  should  the  opposite  party  resort  to  violence  he  should  ask 
leave  to  appear  openly  in  His  Soyal  Highness's  defence ;  and 
as  a  number  of  English  ships  had  opportunely  arrived,  he  had 
little  doubt  of  procuring  assistance  from  their  crews  and  other 
persons  attached  to  him  in  Copenhagen.  It  was  unnecessary, 
however,  to  have  recourse  to  such  measures.  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  he  says,  "  the  personal  resolution,  constancy,  and  prud- 
ence of  the  Prince-Eoyal  have  alone  overcome  every  obstacle." 

The  Government  at  home  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  Mr. 
Elliot's  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  these  delicate  transac- 
tions. The  King  highly  approved  of  the  line  taken  by  his 
representative.  Lord  Carmarthen,  then  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
regarded  the  singular  degree  of  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
Count  Bemstorff,  from  liis  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as  «a 
proof  of  the  high  opinion  which  that  eminent  person  had  coor 
ceived  of  Mr.  Elliot's  ability,  judgment,  and  secrecy,"  and  from 
many  of  his  influential  friends  he  received  cordial  congratula- 
tions. The  result,  which  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
minister  could  hardly  have  been  attained,  was  not  merely  that 
the  nephew  of  George  ni.  had  secured  his  proper  position  in  the 
State, — the  people  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had  been  relieved 
from  a  rule  which  they  disliked  and  despised ;  and  the  friendly 
relations  with  Denmark,  to  which  both  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr.  Pitt  attached  great  importance,  and  which  had  been 
imperUled  by  the  policy  of  the  Queen-Dowager,  were  re-estab- 
Ushed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In  1784-5,  looking  to  the 
progress  of  events  in  France,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  this  was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment. 

A  great  part  of  1785  was  spent  by  Elliot  in  England,  when 
he  had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whose  great 
ability  he  was  much  struck.    In  the  following  year  he  returned 
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to  Copenhagen,  well  informed  as  to  the  foreign  policy  of  that 
minister,  which  was  specially  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power. 

In  the  north,  that  balance  had  long  been  endangered  by  the 
ambition  and  the  overbearing  policy  of  Bussia,  to  which  Sweden 
and  Denmark  would  doubtless  have  succumbed,  had  they  not 
received  support  from  other  Powers,  and  especially  £rom  France. 
But  in  1784-5  the  condition  of  things  in  France  was  such  as  to 
disable  the  Government  from  taking  so  prominent  and  influential 
a  part  in  the  afTairs  of  the  north  of  Europe  as  it  had  been  wont 
to  take.  It  was  struggling  with  formidable  difficulties  at  home. 
To  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Baltic,  which  really 
meant  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark, 
and  more  esx>eciaUy  of  Sweden,  it  i^as  necessary  that  some  sub- 
stitute should  be}  provided  for  the  support  which  those  king- 
doms had  received  from  France,  but  which  could  no  longer  be 
relied  on. 

The  relations  of  Sweden  and  Bussia,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional treaties  of  amity,  and  even  of  defensive  alliance,  had  been 
essentially  hostile  in  spirit  since  the  time  of  Charles  xii.  In 
SuBsia  the  national  feeling  of  animosity  against  the  Swedes  was 
intense,  and  still  is  inveterate ;  the  great  and  growing  power  of 
Bussia  pressed  upon  Sweden  with  a  weight  that  was  intolerable, 
and  the  insatiable  craving  for  territorial  aggrandizement  that 
a£Bicted,  €ts  with  a  disease,  the  rulers  of  the  most  extensive  and 
most  sparsely  peopled  empire  that  has  its  capital  in  Eurgpe, 
was  a  source  of  constant  uneasiness  to  their  weaker  neighbours. 
Sweden  especially  had  reason  to  dread  the  Tzars,  and  no  less 
the  Tzarinas,  who,  by  successive  tragical  revolutions,  were  raised 
to  the  throne  of  the  Muscovite  Empire.  Each  and  all  of  them, 
by  open  force,  or  by  secret  intrigue  and  corruption,  had  sought 
to  break  down  or  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  successors  of 
him  whom  fortune  deserted  on  the  field  of  Poltowa.  Of  the 
Sovereigns  and  rightful  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Bussia,  many 
have  been  "  put  out  of  the  way,"  so  many  that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
hearing  it  alleged  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  one  of  these, 
quietly  observed,  **  C'est  la  mort  naturelle  de  ces  gens-1^;"  but 
whoever  succeeded  the  poUcy  was  still  the  same.  Territorial 
aggrandizement  still  continued  and  continues  to  be,  per  fa$  et 
nefas,  the  policy  of  Bussisu 

The  monarchy  of  Sweden,  like  that  of  Poland,  had  long  been 
elective,  and  the  means  which  had  been  so  effectual  in  ruining 
the  latter  of  these  kingdoms  were  perseveringly  applied  to  the 
former.  Of  the  influential  men  in  Sweden  a  large  proportion 
were  in  the  pay  of  Bussia.  Those  who  were  discontented  with 
their  own  Government  found  employment  and  feivour  at  St. 
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Petersburg,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Giistavns  m. 
Stackelberg  and  Osterman,  the  Bussian  ambassadors,  who  dis^ 
bursed  large  sums  for  the  purposes  of  corruption,  even  affected 
to  control  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court.  Gustavus,  impatient  of  this  domineering  influence, 
and  irritated  by  the  authority  which  the  Senate  assumed  a  right 
to  exercise  over  his  domestic  affairs  in  subservience  to  that  influ- 
ence, determined  in  1776  to  make  at  least  an  attempt  to  free 
himself  from  this  double  yoke.  He  so  far  succeeded,  that  he 
broke  up  the  Senate,  dispersed  the  Diet,  and  assumed  despotic 
power,  with  the  concurrence  and  even  applause  of  the  lower 
orders,  with  whom  he  was  exceedingly  popular.  This  coup- 
(Citat  produced  a  burst  of  indignation  at  St.  Petersburg  as  vio- 
lent as  if  the  King  of  Sweden  had  been  a  revolted  vassal. 

Attributing  to  hostile  designs  the  collection  of  a  Sussian  army 
on  the  Dneiper,  while  Catherine,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  Ji.,  was  making  her  famous  progress  through  her  south- 
em  provinces,  Turkey,  in  August  1787,  declared  war  against 
Sussia.  Gustavus,  thinking  the  opportunity  favourable,  paid 
more  than  one  visit  to  Copenhagen  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
Prince-Eoyal,  whose  paternal  aunt  he  had  married,  to  enter  with 
him  into  an  alliance  against  Bussia.  But  he  failed  in  that  ob- 
ject. Denmark  had  concluded,  in  July  1 746,^  a  convention  with 
Bussia,  by  which  they  reciprocally  engaged  to  afford  each  other 
a  stipulated  amount  of  aid  by  sea  or  land  in  the  event  of  either 
being  attacked,  or  threatened  with  attack,  and  Denmark,  though 
she  concealed  the  existence  of  this  convention,  remained  faith- 
ful to  her  engagements. 

Failing  at  Copenhagen,  Gustavus  renewed  the  old  alliance  of 
Sweden  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  imdertook  to  furnish 
a  subsidy,  payable  annually,  during  the  war,  and  at  once  ad- 
vanced a  considerable  sum. 

As  soon  as  he  was  thus  provided  with  the  means,  the  King 
commenced  his  preparations.  The  activity  in  the  arsenak  of 
Stockholm,  and  the  movements  of  troops,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Bussian  ambassador,  who  demanded,  but  failed  to  obtain, 
ii  satisfactory  explanatioa  Bussia  was  thus 'fully  informed 
of  what  was  passing  at  Stockholm,  and  Catherine  therefore  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg  sooner  than  she  had  intended,  but 
nevertheless  she  denuded  her  northern  provinces  of  troops  to 

^  The  treaty  of  1773,  referred  to  in  the  Memoir,  merely  regnlated  the 
terms  of  the  exchange  of  Slesvick  and  Holstein  for  Oldenbarg  and  J>ehBeD- 
host,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  secret  articles  were  attached 
to  it.  But  to  the  convention  of  1746  there  were  appended  secret  articles, 
which  have  never,  it  is  believed,  been  made  public,  but  which  it  is  supposed 
related  specially  to  Sweden. 
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reinforce  the  army  of  Potemkin  in  the  south.  In  1788  the 
Swedish  fleet  put  to  sea,  and  the  King,  crossing  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  with  a  considerable  force,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army  in  Swedish  Finland.  The  panic  at  St.  Petersburg  was 
great.  The  junior  membera  of  the  imperial  family  were,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  sent  off  to  Moscow.  Catherine  herself 
stood  firm,  and  made  such  dispositions  as  she  could  for  the  de- 
fence of  her  capital.  But  her  reliance  was  not  on  these.  She 
confidently  predicted,  and  doubtless  had  good  reason  to  antici- 
pate, the  defection  of  many  of  the  Swedish  officers.  Those 
predictions  were  fulfilled.  When  tlie  Swedish  army  came 
before  Fredericksham,  which  it  was  ordered  to  attack,  the 
officers  refused  to  advance,  and  the  men,  under  their  influence, 
when  appealed  to,  grounded  their  arms.  The  King  was  no 
longer  safe  in  his  own  camp,  and  hearing  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Danes,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince-Eoyal,  had  invaded  Sweden  from  the  side  of  Norway, 
and  were  marching  upon  Gottenbuig,  he  recrossed  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  by  sea,  running  the  risk  of  being  captured.  Finding 
that  disaffection  had  spread  among  the  upper  ranks  at  Stock- 
holm, he  sought  support  from  the  peasants,  who  were  much 
attached  to  him,  and  especially  amongst  the  sturdy  miners  of 
Delecarlia,  who  on  former  occasions  had  risen  in  defence  of 
their  Sovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  Swedish  fleet  had  fought  a  desperate  action. 
Bossia  had  prepared  a  fleet,  destined  for  the  Mediterranean,  to 
operate  against  the  Turks  in  the  Archipelago.  It  was  ready 
to  sail,  and  was  therefore  in  readiness  to  encounter  the  Swedes, 
who  had  entered  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  approached  Cronstadt. 
The  Bussian  fleet  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Greig,  a  Scotch- 
man, and  many  of  the  ships  composing  it  were  commanded  by 
British  officers  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  at 
home  after  the  termination  of  the  American  war.  But  when 
the  fleet  was  about  to  sail  an  unexpected  difficulty  occurred. 
Paid  Jones  had  been  employed  by  the  Empress,  and  was  to 
hold  a  high  command  under  Admiral  Greig.  The  British  offi- 
cers, with  one  accord,  aptd  without  a  single  exception,  went  to  the 
Russian  Admiralty,  refused  to  serve  under  a  renegade  and  a 
pirate,  and  tendered  their  resignation.  The  idea  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding had  never  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  fiussian 
of  whatever  rank,  and  the  authorities  were  greatly  embarrassed, 
but  at  length,  finding  that  argument  was  unavailing,  and  seeing 
that  the  emergency  was  urgent,  they  gave  way,  and  Paul  Jones, 
who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  on  other  grounds,  was  dis- 
missed. The  British  officers  suffered  severely  in  the  action, 
which  was  indecisive  ;   but  Admiral  Greig,  having  speedily 
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refitted  at  CroDstadt,  lesiuned  operations  before  the  Swedes  were 
prepared,  and,  having  surprised  their  fleet  in  Sveaboig,  shut 
them  up  there.  The  condition  of  the  King  of  Sweden  had  thus 
become  desperate. 

It  was  in  this  unpromising  state  of  things  that  Mr.  Elliot  set 
out  for  Stockholm  to  communicate  personally  with  the  King, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  devise  means  for  his  preservation,  and 
for  thus  giving  effect  to  the  views  of  his  own  Govemmentu  He 
knew  that  arrangements  were  being  concerted  with  Prussia  to 
maintain  the  bsJance  of  power  in  the  north,  and  therefore  to 
support  Sweden,  and  that  16,000  Prussian  troops  were  ready  to 
enter  Holstein  if  the  Danish  and  Korw^an  forces  invaded 
Sweden  :— 

"  On  my  arrival  in  Sweden,"  writes  Mr.  Elliot,  "  after  a  search  of 
eleven  days  I  traced  the  King  wandering  from  place  to  place,  en- 
deavouring  to  animate  his  unarmed  peasants  to  hopeless  resistance. 
His  very  couriers  were  ignorant  of  his  abode.  At  length,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  illness,  I  reached  the  King  at  Garlstadt,  upon  the 
29th  of  September.  Here  I  found  his  carriage  ready  to  convey  him 
to  a  place  of  greater  security ;  without  generals,  without  troops,  and 
with  few  attendants,  he  was  devoid  of  every  means  of  defence.  The 
Bang's  own  words  were,  that  *  I  found  him  in  the  same  situation  with 
James  the  Second,  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly  his  kingdom,  and 
abandon  his  crown.'  He  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  victim  to  the 
ambition  of  Russia,  the  treachery  of  Denmark,  and  die  factious  trea- 
son of  his  nobility.  In  the  sincerity  of  distress  the  King  also  added, 
'  tb  the  mistakes  of  his  own  conduct.' " 

On  being  assured  of  support  from  Great  Britain  and  Prussia, 
Gustavus  consented  to  adopt  **  all  those  measures  which  I 
thought  most  suitable  to  his  situation."  By  Mr.  Elliot's  ad- 
vice he  now  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  Gottenburg  and 
there  make  a  stand.  On  the  way  thither  intelligence  from 
Berlin  confirmed  the  assurances  previously  given  by  Mr.  Elliot, 
and  confirmed  his  confidence  in  the  envoy.  While  the  King 
hastened  to  Gottenbtirg,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  October, 
Mr.  Elliot  despatched  a  courier  to  the  Danish  camp  with  letters 
which  pointed  out  to  the  Princes  the  danger  they  would  incur 
by  persevering  in  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  This  com- 
munication appears  to  have  had  some  effect,  for  the  King  writes 
on  the  4th  to  Baron  d'Amfeldt,  "  D  faut  que  le  courier  d'EUiot 
ait  fait  impression,  puisque  Ton  croit  que  les  eftmemis  se  soient 
anSt^  k  Uddevalla."  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Elliot  joined  the  King 
in  Gottenburg.  While  he  pursued  his  negotiations  he  employed 
his  military  knowledge  in  strengthening  the  defences,  "and,** he 
says,  "  the  voluntary  offer  of  assistance  from  the  gallant  spirit 
of  the  English  seamen,  then  in  that  harbour,  ready  to  man  the 
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batteries  under  my  command,  would,  I  trust,  have  helped  to 
render  the  Danish  attack  of  a  very  doubtful  issue,  had  those 
very  preparations  not  had  the  more  desirable  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  Prince  of  Hesse  to  treat  for  an  armistice  of  eight 
days,  in  which  interval  the  Prussian  declaration  arrived,  and 
I  was  confessed  to  have  been  no  less  the  saviour  of  Hol- 
stein  than  of  Gottenburg,  Sweden,  and  its  sovereign.  .  .  . 
To  so  circximscribed  a  period  had  the  distresses  of  the  King 
reduced  the  possibility  of  retrieving  his  affairs,  that  had  I 
reached  Carlstadt  twenty-four  hours  later  than  I  did,  or  been 
less  fortunate  in  concluding  the  first  armistice  before  the  ex- 
piration of  forty-eight  hours,  Gothenburg  must  have  fallen ;  and 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  King,  seconded  by  the  whole  voice" 
of  the  country,  to  say,  in  that  case,  there  would  have  been  no 
safety  for  the  sovereign  in  his  own  dominions,  and  nothing  less 
than  a  successful  war,  carried  on  by  foreign  powers,  could 
have  rescued  Sweden  from  a  dismemberment  by  Eussia  and 
Denmark." 

Such  a  success  could  not  be  achieved  without  causing  mor- 
tification to  the  parties  whose  plans  had  been  frustrated,  and 
perhaps  exciting  envy  in  the  breasts  of  othera.  Mr.  Elliot  was 
accordingly  assailed,  and  to  this  circumstance  Lady  Minto  no 
doubt  justly  attributes  the  tone  of  self-assertion  that  is  to  be 
observed  in  these  despatches,  and  which  is  altogether  foreign 
to  his  usual  style.  But  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Mimici- 
pality  of  Gottenburg  were  profuse  in  their  acknowledgments ; 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  was  hardly  less  so ;  the  Prince-Boyal  of 
Denmark,  in  the  presence  of  his  officers,  called  him  ''  I'ami  com- 
mun  du  Nord."  The  Eussian  and  Danish  ministers,  however, 
intrigued  against  him  in  England,  complaining  that  he  had 
outstepped  his  instructions ;  but  the  Duke  of  Leeds  conveyed 
to  him  His  Majesty's  high  approval  of  his  proceedings,  informing 
him  that  he  might  show  the  despatch  to  Count  Bemstorff,  the 
Danish  Prime  Minister;  and  Mr,  Ewart  writes  from  Berlin: — 

"  Count  Herzberg  (Prime  Minister  of  Prussia)  begs  me  to  repeat  to 
jou  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  esteem  and  admiration,  adding 
that  the  extraordinary  abiHty  you  had  displayed  not  only  justly  en- 
titled you  to  the  appellation  of  an  excellent  minister,  but  to  that  of  a 
distinguished  statesman,  since  you  had  acted  much  more  in  the  latter 
capacity  than  in  the  former  by  haying  directed  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions entirely  yourself. 

"  His  PrussiaB  Majesty,  in  a  long  conversation  I  had  with  him  the 
other  evening,  paid  the  most  flattering  compliments  to  you,  and  to  the 
whole  of  your  conduct  on  this  critical  occasion.  I  don't  wonder  that 
Count  Bemstorff  likes  you  much  better  as  a  man  than  as  a  minister." 

Few  diplomatists  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
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so  important  a  service,  and  no  one  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  that  opportunity,  has  made  better  use  of  it  for 
the  advancement  of  the  public  interests. 

We  learn  from  the  Memoir  that,  "  in  1790,  Mr.  Elliot  came 
home  on  leave,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Paris.  Beyond  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  so  sent,  the  corre- 
.  spondence  tells  nothing  of  this  mission."  There  is,  however,  we 
are  told,  one  allusion,  years  afterwards,  in  the  letter  of  a  brother 
diplomatist,  who,  writing  about  another  delicate  negotiation, 
says,  "  If  you  could  have  been  sent  to  conduct  it  as  successfully 
as  you  did  your  mission  to  Mirabeau,"  etc.  etc. 

Lady  Minto  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  Earl 
Stanhope,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  refers  to  Mr.  Elliot's  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  at  this  time  (vol.  ii.  p.  56),  and  subjoins  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt  early  in  October  1790,  in  which 
that  minister  explains  his  views,  and  conveys  minute  instruc- 
tions for  Mr.  Elliot's  guidance.  At  page  59,  et  seq.,  there  will 
also  be  found  extracts  from  what  is  described  as  a  very  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Elliot  to  Mr.  Pitt,  reporting  the  course  of  his 
proceedings,  and  intimating  his  intention  to  set  out  imme- 
diately for  England,  for  the  purpose  of  personally  conmiuni- 
cating  to  Mr.  Pitt  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
Diplomatic  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly,  with  which 
he  had  been  in  confidential  negotiation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  of  these  negotia- 
tions had  a  very  important  influence  on  the  discussions  then 
pending  between  the  British  and  Spanish  Governments  with 
reference  to  an  outrage  committed  by  the  Spaniards  on  British 
subjects  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  for  which  we  had  demanded  re- 
dress. Had  the  Court  of  Spain  been  assured  of  the  support  of 
France,  which  it  had  been  led  to  expect,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  would  have  persevered  in  refusing  the  reparation  which 
we  had  demanded,  and  in  that  case  war  would  have  been  inevit- 
able. It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  that  early  in  October 
he  anticipated  war,  and  Lord  Stanhope  states  that  the  British 
minister  (at  Madrid)  "  became  convinced  that,  rather  than  yield, 
the  Court  of  Spain  was  resolutely  bent  on  war.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, the  formidable  fleet,  far  superior  to  the  Spanish,  which  we 
had  with  so  much  expedition  made  ready  for  sea,  produced  a 
I)owerful  effect.  Nor  did  the  Spaniards  fail  to  notice  the  doubt- 
ful prospects  of  the  promised  French  alliance.  Bather  suddenly, 
at  last,  on  the  28th  October,  the  two  ministers  signed  a  conven- 
tion," etc.  etc. 

These  dates  are  worthy  of  attention.  Early  in  October,  when 
our  naval  preparations  were  known  to  be  nearly  completed,  war 
was  believed  to  be  imminent.    On  the  26th  of  that  month,  Mr. 
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Elliot  reported  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  Ms  negotiation  with 
the  French  Committee,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the 
Spanish  Court  suddenly  yielded.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  two  events  were  not  closely  connected.  The  natural 
inference  appears  to  be  that  the  Spanish  Government  suddenly 
yielded  when  it  became  aware  of  the  resolution  of  the  French 
Diplomatic  Committee  not  to  unite  with  Spain  in  a  war  against 
England.  That  resolution,  having  virtually  been  adopted  a 
considerable  time  before  it  was  formally  communicated  to 
Mr.  EUiot,  must  have  been  known  at  Madrid  some  days 
before  the  convention  was  signed,  and  it  was  the  only  event 
that  could  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  views  of 
the  Spanish  Court  at  the  precise  time  when  that  change 
occurred. 

Lord  Stanhope  could  not  have  known  that  Mr.  Elliot  and 
Mirabeau  had  been  schoolfellows,  and  retained  the  mutual  feel- 
ings of  kindness  which  had  then  been  generated — ^that  in  fact  they 
were  old  and  familiar  friends, — or  he  would  not  have  attributed 
to  Mr.  Elliot's  "  very  popular  opinions  "  the  familiarity  of  their 
intercourse  in  1790.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Elliot  ever 
entertained  such  opinions,  and  certainly  in  the  correspondence 
now  published  there  is  nothing  that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he 
did.  Neither  are  we  at  all  satisfied  that  he  had  gone  to  Paris 
solely  of  his  own  accord,  though  he  probably  desired  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  had.  Lady  Minto  tells  us,  on  the  authority, 
as  we  suppose,  of  the  correspondence,  that  he  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Pitt ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  is  couched  in  such 
terms  as  would  hardly  have  been  addressed  to  a  mere  volun- 
teer. He  says,  "  I  am  extremely  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter, 
that  you  have  succeeded  so  well  in  opening  a  confidential  in- 
tercourse with  the  leaders  of  what  appears  to  be  the  ruling 
party  in  France."  This  seems  to  imply  a  previous  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  endeavour  to  open  such  an  intercourse.  But 
after  all,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  he  was  sent  because 
of  his  known  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  or  whether,' having  gone 
of  his  own  accord,  his  intercourse  with  that  remarkable  man 
led  to  his  being  employed  to  negotiate  with  him  and  his  party. 
There  can,  we  think,  in  either  case,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Mr.  Elliot  rendered  an  important  service  to  his  country.  Had 
he  failed  at  Paris,  the  war  with  Spain  would  not  have  been 
averted,  and  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  had  war  with  France 
also.  That  we  then  escaped  those  evils,  and  obtained  from 
Spain  the  reparation  we  demanded,  was,  we  believe,  mainly 
due  to  the  diplomatic  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Elliot  at 
Paris. 
We  should  gladly  have  followed  Mr.  Elliot's  career  to  its 
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close,  and  should  especially  have  desired  to  give  some  account 
of  his  services  at  Naples  before  and  after  he  accompanied  the 
royal  family  in  their  iBdght  to  Sicily;  but  we  have  already  ex- 
hausted our  space,  and  must  refer  to  the  Memoir  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  be  interested  in  the  story  of  a  Court  with 
which  the  name  of  Nelson  at  that  very  time  was  so  closely 
connected. 

We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  these  Memoirs  without 
explaining  that  in  following,  perhaps  too  closely,  the  course  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  himself,  we  have  left  untouched  what  to  many 
win  be  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  book — ^we  mean^thi^ 
series  of  charming  letters  which,  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  lively 
and  playful  way,  throw  so  much  light  on  the  state  of  public 
feeling  and  the  views  and  proceedings  of  men  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  during  an  eventful  period  of  our 
history. 
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Art.  it. — Alfbed  de  Musset. 

We  English  are  too  apt  to  say  that  there  is  no  true  poetiy  in 
Fiance.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  the  case.  The  French 
language  does  not  lend  itself  to  those  harmonious  and  imaginar 
tive  utterances  which  we  call  poetry.  It  is  better  suited  to 
rhetorical  declamation  and  expository  prose ;  the  abstract  terms 
and  nasal  sounds  which  render  it  unfit  for  verse  not  jarring  on 
our  sense  of  propriety  when  used  in  oratory  or  narration.  Yet 
sometimes  there  arises  a  true  poet,  a  real  singer,  in  France, 
uniting  the  force  and  fire  of  Northern  passion  with  French 
subtlety  and  logical  precision.  One  of  these  was  Alfred  de 
Musset,  a  meai  whom  Frenchmen  of  this  century  hold  most 
dear,  whose  words  they  have  by  heart,  and  whose  sentiments 
are  echoed  in  the  breasts  of  thousands.  It  is  worth  while  to 
look  closely  at  this  poet,  for  English  writers  may  learn  much 
both  from  his  excellences  and  defects.  His  language  exactly 
embodies  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  wishes  to  express. 
It  is  never  redundant  or  defective,  never  inverted  like  Tenny- 
son's, or  obscure  like  Browning^s,  or  melodiously  meaningless 
like  much  of  Swinburne's.  The  good  and  bad  things  of  the 
mind  are  shown  through  its  thin  veil  with  equal  clearness,  and 
there  is  no  conscious  effort  to  restrain  the  truth.  Delicate  shades 
of  meaning  and  subtle  emotions  are  reflected  with  such  fulness 
in  his  verse  that  we  seem  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
hving  spirit  of  the  writer.  At  the  same  time,  De  Musset  knows 
when  to  stop, — when  to  rein  in  the  steed  of  fancy,  and  to  check 
the  flow  of  metaphor.  He  is  never  extravagant  or  spasmodic 
in  expression.  While  reasoning  on  the  deep  problems  of 
humanity,  he  avoids  becoming  oracular ;  and  while  abandoning 
himself  to  anguish,  he  maintains  a  perfect  equability  of  utter- 
ance, evincing  true  artistic  mastery.  In  these  respects  he  is 
essentially  a  French  poet, — ^logical,  precise,  obedient  to  law. 
Again,  he  has  the  power  of  expressing  what  by  its  nature  is 
vague  in  feeling.  Thoughts  to  which  music  alone  seems 
capable  of  giving  utterance  are  not  distorted  or  exaggerated  in 
his  words.  These  eulogies  are  chiefly  applicable  to  his  lyrical 
poetry.  In  his  prose  works  and  dramatic  sketches  we  find  a 
far  greater  intemperance  of  language,  spasmodic  exaggeration, 
improbability,  and  extravagance  of  every  kind,  than  can  be 
paralleled  by  any  equally  artistic  productions  of  the  English 
Muse. 

Whsi  French  poets  generally  want,  in  comparison  with  ours, 
is  a  keen  sense  for  nature,  and  a  power  of  portraying  natural 
objects.    They  cannot  show  a  song  like  those  of  Shakespeare^  a 
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sonnet  like  some  of  Wordsworth's,  or  an  ode  like  Shelley's  to 
the  Sky  Lark.     Both  melody  and  freshness  fail  them  in  these 
compositions.     Yet  De  Musset  approaches  us  in  this  respect 
He  can  put  on  canvas  a  fresh  morning  in  the  woods  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  or  a  rainy  night  in  one  of  the  close  streets  of  Paris, 
or  an  Italian  landscape  full  of  sunlight.     But  the  French  artist 
achieves  his  end  by  a  difiFerent  process  from  that  of  the  English. 
He  does  not  lose  himself  in  his  subject,  or  catalogue  its  details 
with  minute  fidelity.     He  looks  inward,  copying  the  image 
stamped  on  the  soul's  retina,  selecting  the  most  prominent 
points,  and  representing  them  with  reference  to  his  own  state  of 
feeling.     His  picture  is  a  piece  of  man,  and  all  the  man  within 
us  thrills  while  gazing  on  it.     The  touches  are  as  few  and  deU- 
cate  as  possible.    Emotion,  and  not  description,  predominates. 
Shelley's  "  Lines  written  in  Dejection  at  Naples"  fairly  repre- 
sent De  Musset's  mode  of  treating  nature.     He  does  not,  as  in 
the  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  seize  some  passionate  idea,  and 
carry  it  through  all  its  phases,  building  up  a  fugue  of  gorgeous 
images  and  swift-winged  thoughts,  eddying  about  the  central  sub- 
ject, departing  from  it  and  returning,  pouring  in  fresh  Ughts,  and 
leading  the  mind  through  labyrinths  of  suggestion  and  associa- 
tion.   There  is  no  such  redundancy  of  imagination  iu  De  Musset 
Again,  in  verisimilitude  he  falls  far  below  the  English  poets.  His 
stories  are  improbable.     His  characters  are  not  like  life.     There 
is  a  want  of  coherency,  and  a  flimsiness  about  his  conceptions 
of  human  awjtion,  which  betray  national  levity  and  defective 
dramatic  power.    The  French  language,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, is  adverse  to  poetry ;  and  the  French  people  have  ways 
of  looking  at  things  which  seem  to  us  essentially  prosaic,  even 
vulgar,  from  their  want  of  earnestness  and  depth.    They  are 
too  fond  of  comparing  natural  beauty  to  the  silks  and  satins  of 
feminine  attire.    Again,  they  talk  too  frequently  of  "  Seraphin" 
and  "  Cherubin,"  lowering  the  solemnities  of  Christian  legend  to 
mere  prettiness.    We  are  constantly  renunded  by  these  reU- 
gious  allusions  of  the  gummed  lilies  and  gilding  of  a  fashion- 
able shrine,  or  of  the  pictures  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Sacrf 
Coeur  stuck  into  prayer-books.     There  is  also  something  flimsy 
in  their  language  of  the  passions.     "  Le  cceur  pris  d'un  caprice 
de  femme,"  occurring  in  a  very  solemn  and  otherwise  even 
sacred  poem,  has  a  Parisian  hollowness  and  glitter  which  is 
disappointing.     Their  appreciation  of  the  classical  mythology 
again  bears  the  same  mark  of  pettiness.     It  is  a  pinchbeck 
Greek  which  speaks  of  "  Les  Nymphes  Lascives,"  "  Les  Sylvains 
Moqueurs,"  "Venus  Astart4,"  "Prom^thfe,  fr^re  aln^  de  Satan," 
as  different  from  true  Greek  as  the  French  pictures  in  the 
Louvre  are  different  from  the  Venus  Victrix.     The  metal  in 
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all  these  cases  when  struck  yields  a  thin  and  tinkling  sound. 
De  Mnsset  shares  these  national  defects.  Of  his  other  faults  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  long  list,  prominent  in  which 
must  stand  vanity,  flippancy,  and  a  sentimental  sort  of  sensuality. 
Against  these  we  have  to  set  reverence,  tenderness,  love,  and 
the  aspirations  of  a  spirit  seeking  in  vain  for  satisfaction.  Such 
is  the  poet  we  would  introduce  to  English  readers — full  of 
contradictions,  and  demanding  as  much  of  pity  as  he  iospices 
of  admiration. 

In  noticing  his  poems  we  propose  to  treat  them  rather 
with  reference  to  their  subjects  and  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  man  than  as  works  of  art«  His  style  must  be  studied 
before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated.  Its  beauty  depends  upon 
a  Umpid  purity  of  language  and  exquisiteness  of  expression 
which  cannot  well  be  analysed.  But  great  interest,  inde- 
pendent of  its  'form,  attaches  to  his  poetiy,  as  the  articulate 
ciy  of  a  man  who  suffered  much  during  a  period  of  transition, 
and  who  truly  felt  whatever  he  expressed  in  words.  like 
Bousseau,  like  George  Sand,  like  other  French  writers  of 
the  highest  eminence^  De  Musset  is  greatest — is  indeed  only 
truly  great — ^when  he  records  his  own  emotions.  The  main 
topics,  which,  viewed  in  thia  light,  his  works  suggest,  are  the 
scepticism  and  the  aimless  want  of  interest  in  life  experienced 
by  Frenchmen  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  Nemesis 
of  Faith  and  the  Nemesis  of  Love  which  brought  De  Musset  to 
despaii*,  moral  corruption  resulting  from  social  anarchy  and  in- 
tellectual hopelessness;  in  all,  a  sony  picture,  rendered  tolerable 
by  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  the  poet  who  had  fallen  on  such 
disjointed  days.  What  he  says  about  society,  the  world,  and 
Gk)d  will  rouse  an  echo  in  many  hearts.  Those  who  are  imable 
to  accept  the  old  theological  explanations  of  the  world,  but  who 
are  yet  indisposed  by  education,  prejudice,  or  want  of  power  to 
receive  a  new  system  of  the  tmiverse,  whose  hearts  still  yearn  after 
the  peace  and  sesthetical  beauty  of  the  Catholic  religion,  while 
their  heads  repudiate  its  creeds  as  lifeless,  cannot  but  feel  that  De 
Musset  has  faithfully  represented  their  disquietude  of  soul,  the 
struggle  of  religious  aspiration  and  repugnant  scepticism,  by 
which  they  are  imnerved  and  rent  asunder.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  that  while  De  Musset  was  singing  songs  of  suicide, 
deploring  the  old  age  of  the  world,  and  weeping  over  crucifixes 
dashed  in  pieces  by  Voltaire,  Auguste  Comte  was  building  up 
his  system  to  explain  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of 
mankind,  and  to  expand  a  prospect  of  illimitable  hope.  The 
poet  and  the  man  of  science  lived  on  separately  year  by  year. 
The  one  truly  showed  to  us  the  want  of  the  age,  its  beggary  and 
emptiness.    Did  the  other  exhibit  the  satisfeu^tion  for  which  it 
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craved?    At  any  rote,  theilr  coincidence  reminds  ns  of  the 
uninterrupted  cycles  of  the  world — an  old   age    ending  in 
despair,  a  new  one  taking  up  the  morning  song  of  expectation. 
Louis  Cbatles  Alfred  de  Musset,  best  known  as  a  poet  by  the 
last  of  his  baptismal  names,  was  the  son  of  M.  Musset  Pathay, 
a  member  of  an  old  aristocratic  family  which  had  dropped  its 
title  during  the  Bevolution.    Alfred  was  bom  at  Penis  on  the 
11th  of  November  1810,  and  died  there  on  the  1st  of  May 
1867.    He  received  his  education  at  the  CoU^e  Henri  Quatre, 
where  he  was  the  fellow-student  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  retained  through  life  a  sentiment  of 
loyal  friendship.    In  the  course  of  his  studies  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  general  ability,  and  especially  by  his  aptitude 
for  metaphysics.    like  Shelley,  he  was  one  of  those  subjective 
thinkers  in  whom  the  border-ground  between  philosophy  and 
poetry  can  hardly  be  discerned.     Thought  and  feeling  are 
with   them  one  faculty,  the  speculations  of  their  intellect 
receiving  colour  from  their  sentiments,  and  their  emotions 
leading  them  in  turn  to  abstract  meditations.     The   result 
of  Alfred's  early  metaphysical  studies  may  be  traced  through- 
out his  poems.    Their  tone  of  decided  and  painful  scepticism 
is  that  of  one  who  has  been  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
metaphysics,  whose  faith  has  given  way  to  lestless  speculation, 
but  who  has  no  power  to  cast  aside  his  doubts  and  be  content 
with  life  or  some  fixed  system.    Having  impartially  reviewed 
all  the  theosophies  of  the  world,  he  cannot  find  the  stamp  of 
Divinity  more  clearly  impressed  on  one  than  on  the  others. 
The  difference  between  this   orthodoxy  and  that  orthodoxy, 
between  one  philosophy  and  another,  seems  to  him  a  difference 
of  race  and  age,  and  nothing  more.    All  he  knows  is  that  he  is 
unable  to  accept  any  one  of  thetn  as  ultimate,  and  satisfactoiy 
to  his  own  reason.    When  his  friends  ask  him  if  he  is  a  Catho- 
lic, he  answers :  "  To  be  slire ;  and  I  am  also  very  fond  of  the 
gods  Lath  and  Nesu.    Tartak  and  Pimpocan  appear  to  me  in- 
controvertible.    What  do  you  say  of  Parabavastu  ?"  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  deities.    The  process  of  comparative  analysis 
has  yielded  him  a  kind  of  theory  of  the  history  of  Thought. 
He  sees  how  men  have  passed  from  faith  to  faith,  from  one 
absorbing  system  to  another,  with  intermediate  periods  of  decay, 
stagnation,  and  despair ;  and  he  believes  that  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  fall  upon  one  of  these  barren  ages,  upon  a  pause  amid  the 
music  of  the  world,  an  interstellar  space  of  frost  and  darkness. 
What  is  past  is  past.    He  sees  it  all  clearly,  and  without  illusions. 
What  is  to  come  is  still  uncertain.    He  cannot  forecast  it    He 
is  only  conscious  of  a  want,  yearning  impotently  backward  to 
dead  creeds,  and  stretching  blind  hands  forward  into  vacancy. 
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In  the  Confessions  cCtm  Enfant  du  Slide,  De  Mus8et  sketches 
with  great  power  the  sleep  which  descended  upon  France  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  when  children  bom  between  two 
battles,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  in  their  mother's  ears  and 
the  fury  of  conquest  in  their  father's  hearts,  a  febrile  anxious 
brotherhood,  were  growing  up  to  find  the  world  at  peace  and 
no  scope  left  for  them  in  life.  Politically  speaking,  De  Musset 
had  fallen  on  a  stagnant  period  of  relapse.  The  Sevolution 
swept  away  old  boundaries  of  opinion  and  old  modes  of  life : 
the  Empire  came  with  firesh  enthusiasms,  new  creeds,  and 
boundless  prospects  of  activity :  that  disappeared  like  a  dream, 
and  France  was  told  to  settle  down  into  the  jog-trot  of  the  past. 
Willingly  perhaps  would  she  have  tried  at  least  to  do  so ;  but 
the  rcN^  was  lost — ^blasted  and  broken  up  by  gunpowder, 
drenched  with  blood  and  strewn  with  skeletons,  encumbered  by 
the  blackened  ruins  of  hearths  and  homes.  Men  like  De  Musset 
in  such  an  age  could  not  advance,  could  not  retreat  They  sat 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  path  and  wondered  at  the  wrecks 
around  them — ^wrecks  of  thrones,  and  creeds,  and  altars,  and 
societies.  "Who  shall  dare  ifelate,"  exclaims  De  Musset,  "  what 
then  was  passing  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  France? 
Grown  men  were  doubting  everything,  and  young  men  were 
denying  everything.  The  poets  sang  of  despair ;  boys  left  their 
schools  with  brows  serene,  fresh  cheeks,  and  blasphemy  upon 
their  lips.  Their  heads  were  full  of  Byron  and  Goethe,  but 
their  hearts,  too  light  to  wrestle  and  endure,  withered  like 
broken  flowers.  So  sank  the  principle  of  death,  coldly,  without 
convulsion,  firom  their  brains  into  their  vitals.  We  were  not 
passionate  for  evil,  but  indifferent  to  good ;  instead  of  despair, 
insensibility  possessed  our  soids.  Children  of  fifteen  sitting 
carelessly  beneath  the  idowering  shrubs,  whiled  away  their  time 
with  converse  fit  to  shake  the  rigid  alleys  of  Versailles  with 
horror.  Christ's  sacrament,  the  host,  that  deathless  symbol  of 
celestial  love,  was  used  for  letter-wafers :  children  spat  upon 
the  bread  of  God." 

In  truth,  France  answered  to  the  description  given  of  the 
moon  :  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sevolution  had  reduced  it  to  cin- 
ders, and  the  breath  of  infidelity  had  frozen  it  to  ice.  There 
was  no  more  air  to  breathe ;  the  stillness  was  of  death  and 
inanition.  De  Musset,  with  strong  passions  and  vehemence  of 
soul,  bom  to  act,  if  action  had  been  possible,  but  now  com- 
pelled to  stagnate  in  this  wilderness,  fell  a  hopeless  prey  to 
ennuL  Ennui  fixed  upon  his  life  and  sucked  it  like  a  vampire. 
The  word  ennxd  we  have  appropriated  in  a  very  restricted  and 
inadequate  sense.  We  use  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  yawning  and 
uncomfortable  lack  of  interest  in  life.    This  meaning  is  included 
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in  the  French  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  their  ennui  is 
something  deeper  and  more  tragic.  A  sorrow  which  has  taken 
the  light  out  of  life,  douhtd  that  weigh  like  nightmares,  jeal- 
ousy driving  its  victim  to  despair  and  murder, — all  these  may  be 
the  sources  of  the  torment,  which  in  itself  unnerves  the  body, 
relaxes  the  will,  obscures  the  intellect,  and  saps  the  moral 
nature  of  a  man.    De  Musset's  ennui  is  described  in  these 

lines : — 

"  Partout  od,  sous  ces  vastes  cienx, 
tPai  lased  men  ooeur  et  mes  yeux, 
Saignant  d'une  §tern6lle  plaie  ; 
Partout  oCl  le  boiteux  Ennui, 
Trainant  ma  fatigue  apr^s  lui 
M'a  promen6  sur  une  olaie ; 

Partout  od,  sans  eesse  alt6r6 
De  la  self  d'un  monde  ignor6) 
J'ai  suivi  Tombre  de  mes  songes ; 
Partout  oii)  sans  avoir  v§ou, 
J'ai  revu  ce  que  j'avais  vu, 
La  face  humaine  et  ses  mensonges ; 

Partout  oii,  le  long  des  chemins, 
tTai  posS,  men  front  dans  mes  mains, 
Et  8anglot6  comme  une  femme ; 
Partout  od  j'ai,  comme  un  mouton) 
Qui  laisse  sa  laine  au  buisson, 
Sent!  se  dinner  mpn  &me." 

He  here  enumerates  the  restlessness,  the  unhealed  wound  of 
passion ;  the  poet's  effort  to  grasp,  Ixion-like,  at  phantoms ;  the 
enduring  sense  of  Unreality  in  life;  the  misanthropy  engen- 
dered by  profligate  courses  and  contact  with  the  selfishness  and 
treachery  of  sin ;  the  causeless  tears ;  the  painfulness  of  an 
unoccupied  existence,  wasted  by  waysides  and  homeless — all  of 
which  are  ingredients  in  ennui.  Such  lines  could  not  have  been 
written  except  in  an  age  of  stagnation  and  unbelief.  Ennui  has 
been  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  decay ;  we  may  also  look 
at  it  inversely  as  a  product  of  decay.  The  Greek  and  Soman 
languages  have  no  one  word  for  ennui,  because  the  thing  itself, 
except  in  a  restricted  sense,  was  almost  unknown  to  their  active 
and  healthy  social  life.  Tcedium  vita,  ov  fotstidium,  the  disgust 
of  life,  has  been  described  by  two  Latin  poets — ^by  Lucretius, 
in  his  celebrated  lines  at  the  end  of  the  third  book ;  and  by 
Ennius,  in  words  scarcely  less  memorable.  But  the  ancients 
did  not  often  feel  this  tcedium,  because  the  duties  of  the  family, 
the  army,  and  the  State  kept  them  occupied ;  while  pleasures  of 
the  sense,  heightened  by  physical  exercises,  were  not  esteemed 
dishonourable.    Under  the  Empire  politics  became  less  active : 
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debaucheiy  grew  tasteless  and  extravagant;  scepticism,  reli- 
gious, social,  and  philosophical,  prevailed;  the  disgust  of  life 
prodaimed  a  decaying  existence.  Then  Chiistianity,  taking  the 
teBdium  vUcr  in  the  world  for  granted,  turned  it  to  account,  and 
revealed  a  new  spring  of  action  in  a  life  beyond  this  world. 
We  do  not  hear  much  of  ennui  again  in  its  most  aggravated 
form  until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  the  cloisters, 
truly,  it  must  have  largely  prevailed ;  and  the  author  of  the 
ImUiuio  Ckristi  constantly  reminds  us  that  ^'  a  life  without  a 
purpose  is  relaxed  and  vague  and  mawkish ;"  but  vigils,  pen- 
ance, fasting,  prayers,  and  psalmody,  were  specifics  then  against 
all  devils,  blue  as  weU  as  fiery.  If  a  man  had  a  chapel  to  kneel 
in,  a  priest  to  shrive  him,  and  a  heaven  to  win,  he  dared  not 
talk  of  ennui,  (xoethe's  '^  Faust,"  Byron,  and  De  Musset,  show 
it  under  three  different  aspects.  A  political  age  had  passed 
away ;  the  strong  solvents  of  the  BenaiBsance  had  worked  deeply 
upon  all  beliefs,  and  Christianity  began  to  fail  in  supplying  a 
motive  for  action  beyond  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  world, 
life  itself  had  seemed  sufiicient  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  till 
it  failed  beneath  them.  Christianity  had  shown  that  an  object 
placed  beyond  this  life  could  react  with  energy  upon  the  world 
we  live  in.  But  De  Musset  disbelieved  in  Christian  creeds. 
"  Je  suis  venu  trop  tard  dans  un  monde  trop  vieux.''  "  I  find 
nothing  in  life  but  anguish,  tyrannous  passions,  treason,  and 
r^irets.  The  old  lure  held  out  by  Christianity  has  no  charm  for 
me ;  I  should  like  to  follow  it  blindly,  but  my  eyes  are  wide 
open  and  I  see  through  its  flimsiness."  Ennui  with  him  was 
now  complete-^not  merely  a  taedium  mtm,  but  also  a  despair  of 
anything;  beyond.  De  Musset  passed  his  whole  life  like  one  of 
tiie  doomed  wretches  for  whom  Persius  wished- 

"  Yirtutem  videant,  intabescantque  relictd." 

The  promises  of  faith  himg  out  before  him,  but  he  could  not 
touch  them ;  the  pleasures  of  life  had  tasted  sweet  when  he  first 
seized  on  them,  but  long  ago  had  turned  to  ashes  in  his  mouth. 
His  ennui  was  absolute. 

This  digression  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  because  the  melan- 
choly which  we  have  attempted  to  characterize  lay  at  the  root 
of  all  De  Musset's  words  and  actions,  and  because  it  is  just  in 
this  respect  that  his  poetry  so  faithfully  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
years  in  which  he  lived.  He  never  chose  a  profession  or  took 
part  in  politics,  but  tried,  by  stimulating  passions,  to  create  a 
kind  of  interest  in  life,  declining  gradually  in  power  and  fer- 
tility of  intellect,  until  his  sudden  death  by  heart-disease  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.  Before  he  was  eighteen  he  began  to  write 
poetry,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Sainte  Beuve,  Victor  Hugo, 
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De  Yigny,  and  others — the  great  writers  who,  one  by  one,  are 
dying  out,  like  stars  before  the  day,  in  France.  De  Mnsset,  in 
later  life,  looked  back  to  the  friends  of  his  youth  ^  with  tender 
sadness.  At  this  early  period  De  Musset  felt  the  influence  of 
Delavigne  and  Andre  Chenier.  As  his  genius  developed  itself 
and  grew  in  strength,  he  seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  the 
satires  of  Beignier,  a  rugged  and  pithy  Juvenal  of  the  age  of 
Henri  Quatre,^  whom  he  always  held  in  admiration,  and  from 
whom  he  caught  what  we  should  call  a  Popian  piquancy  of 
style.  Voltaire  and  the  sceptics  of  the  eight^nth  century  fur- 
nished him  with  a  purely  negative  view  of  life.  Later  on 
he  took  to  the  study  of  Sh^espeare  and  Byron.  It  was  the 
fashion  among  the  romanticists  of  France  to  admire  Shakespeare, 
but  De  Musset,  at  any  rate,  did  not  succeed  in  catching  his 
dramatic  power.  The  comedies  wluch  he  produced  are  French 
— sprightly,  neat,  vivid,  and  amusing ;  but  his  tragic  sketches 
lack  the  Shakespearean  coherency  of  action  and  verisimilitude 
of  character,  without  maintaining  the  dignified  monotony  of  the 
old  French  style.  In  Byrgn  he  fbnnd  a  more  congenial  spirit 
Both  poets  wrote  from  and  of  themselves,  seeing  the  whole 
world  through  the  spectacles  of  their  own  discontent.  Many 
traces  of  the  study  of  Bjrron  m^  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down  De  Musset's  poetry.  His  "Namouna"  is  almost  professedly 
an  imitation  of  ''  Don  Juan."  But  it  is  in  nervous  strength  of 
language  and  logical  power  of  tl^ought  that  they  most  resemble 
one  another.  Superficial  students  may  fancy  that  De  Musset 
was  but  a  French  echo  of  our  B3nx)n.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  They  grew  up  under  similar  influences,  and  expressed  a 
similar  condition  of  restlessness.  But  their  differences  are 
manifold — as  numerous  as  the  differences  between  their  nations. 
Later  in  life,  De  Musset  studied  Bocoacpio,  and  wrote  two 
charming  tales, "  Simone  "  and  "  Silvia,"  in  his  style,  adapting  it 
to  modem  uses,  like  Keats  in  "  The  Pot  of  Basil,"  but  with  more 
simplicity. 

In  1833,  De  Musset  had  already  becon^e  celebrated  by  the 
publication  of  Les  Contes  dEspagne  et  dUtalie,  NaTfumtia,  and  La 
Coupe  et  les  Zivres.  He  had  just  produced  "  RoUa," — "  le  plus 
passion^  des  po^mes,"  as  a  recentFrench  critic  styles  it, — when  he 
met  George  Sand.  He  was  then  the  spoiled  child  of  literature 
and  fashion, — a  handsome  dandy,  with  light  curling  hair.  As  a 
member  of  the  old  nobility,  he  frequented  the  best  houses  in 
Paris,  while  he  won  the  admiration  of  artistic  coteries  by  the 
boldness  of  his  love  affairs,  no  less  than  by  the  beauty  of  his 

*  See  the  lines  written  to  M.  Charles  Nodier — I^ouveUes  Poisien,  p.  242. 
'  See  the  lines  about  Beignier  in  De  Musset's  *'Snr  la  Pareose"— ^oii- 
ffeUe9  Poiries,  p.  194. 
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poems.  At  the  age  of  twenty-thiee,  he  had  run  through  all 
kinds  of  dissipation,  and  acquired  an  experience  of  life  which 
most  men  never  gain  before  they  die.  The  friendship  which  he 
fonned  for  Mme.  Dudevant  was  the  great  event  of  his  life. 
They  met  with  a  desire  to  know  each  other,  founded  on  recipro- 
cal admiration,  and  became  inseparable  companions  for  a  period 
of  some  months,  productive  of  most  serious  result^  to  the  yoimg 
poet  We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  their  relation  to 
each  other.  It  is  enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  Greorge 
Sand  founded  her  novel  of  Elle  et  Lai  upon  this  pas9age  of  her 
life,  that  Alfred  de  Musset  introduced  it  into  his  autobiographi- 
cal Confessions  d!im  EnfarU  du  Stick,  and  that  Paul  de  Musset, 
his  brother,  wrote  an  answer  to  George  Sand,  entitled  Lui  et 
EUe.  The  poet's  friends  accused  her  of  having  ruined  his  life 
by  her  agitating  influence,  and  of  having  forced  hinx  into  dissi- 
pation by  her  infidelity.  This  accusation,  however,  is  ground- 
less. Besides  other  poems,  Al&ed  ba4  written  ^*  Bolla"  before 
he  met  with  Mme.  Dudevant ;  and  his  own  confessions  are 
forcibly  corroborative  of  the  picture  which  she  draws  of  him. 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  to  English  readers  how  revolting 
was  the  bad  taste  which  coidd  induce  a  womau  to  dissect  the 
character  of  her  old  lover,  and  to  dress  up  the  history  of  their 
liaison  under  the  disguise  of  most  transparent  art.  After  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  three  fictions  we  have  mentioned,  we 
believe  that  EUe  et  jAii  aud  Les  Confessiov>9,  taken  together, 
may  be  fairly  referred  to  i^  giving  a  correct  picture  of  the 
poef  s  mind.  But  it  is  the  concern  of  nobpdy  to  find  out  which 
book  most  faithfully  records  facts  in  themselves  pf  little  interest. 
Both  artists  were  to  blame,  Alfred  de  Mi^set  being,  by  his  own 
confession,  jealous,  violent,  morose,  and  diflicult  to  please; 
while  there  were  other  causes  which  prevented  their  connexion 
from  becoming  perm^ent.  De  Musset  never  forgot  that  he  was 
"  (Tentilhonmie  Erangais ;''  aud  though  he  lived  at  ease  like  a 
Bohemian  amoqg  artists,  he  reminded  them  at  times  of  his 
social  superiority.  This  weakness — a  kind  of  childish  vanity 
fostered  by  the  double  life  he  led,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
relatives — ^seems  tq  have  pursued  him  through  his  whole 
career.  In  the  winter  of  1843-4>  Mme.  Dudevant  and  he 
travelled  together  in  Italy.  De  Musset  fell  ill  at  Venice  of  a 
brain-fever,  and  was  nursed  through  it  by  his  companion,  whom 
he  left  in  some  respects  an  altered  man,  with  the  wound  in 
Ids  heart  which  afterwards  he  could  not  heal.  After  his  return 
firom  Italy,  as  a  memorial  of  the  feelings  which  had  there  pos- 
sessed him,  De  Musset  wrote  four  poems,  called  Les  Nuits.  In 
these  he  holds  communion  with  his  Muse  through  the  hours  of 
a  night  in  May,   soft,  tender,  and  melancholy;  a    night  in 
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December,  long  and  terrible  and  solitary ;  a  night  in  August, 
passionately  calm ;  a  night  in  October,  fall  of  anguish,  hatred, 
consolation,  and  forgiveness.  These  impassioned  outpourings 
of  the  soul  had  the  character  of  music.  They  resemble  sonatas 
of  Beethoven,  expressed  in  words  of  singular  el^ance  and 
dignity.  like  them  they  seem  to  cany  us  into  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  through  which  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  poet 
and  the  Muse  audibly  communing  with  no  uncertain  speecL 
The  man  himself  is  revealed  to  us  with  his  essential  grie&  and 
aspirations  and  regrets;  his  conscious  martyrdom,  his  vain 
desire  to  love,  his  recollections  of  an  innocent  industrious  past, 
his  indignation  and  despair.  In  La  nuit  de  D^cevnbre  the  poet 
teUs  of  a  form  which,  throughout  his  life,  in  all  his  wanderings, 
has  from  time  to  time  appeared  at  his  side.  We  give  the  veises 
in  which  he  questions  the  Vision  as  to  its  nature,  and  also  the 
Vision's  reply : — 

''  Mais  tout  k  coup  j*ai  vu  dans  la  nuit  sombre 

Une  forme  glisser  sans  broit. 
Sor  men  rideau  j'ai  vu  passer  une  ombre ; 

Elle  vient  s'asseoir  sur  men  lit 
Qui  dono  es-tu,  mome  et  pUe  visage. 

Sombre  portrait  v6ta  de  noir  ? 
Que  me  veuz-tu,  triste  oisean  de  passage  ? 
Est'OO  un  vain  r^Te  ?  est^se  ma  propre  image 

Que  j'aper9oiB  dans  oe  miroir  ? 

Qui  dono  es-tu,  8pe<$tre  de  ma  jeunease, 

Pterin  que  rien  n'a  lassi  ? 
Dis-moi  pourquoi  je  te  trouve  sans  oesse 

Assis  dans  Tombre  oii  j'ai  pass^ 
Qui  done  es-tu,  visiteur  solitaire, 

Hdte  assidu  de  mes  douleurs  ? 
Qu'as-tu  done  fdt  pour  me  suivre  sur  terre? 
Qui  dono  es-tu,  qui  dono  es-tu,  mon  fr^, 

Qui  n'apparais  qu'au  jour  des  pleurs? 

LA  YISIQN. 

—  Ami,  notre  pdre  est  le  tien. 
Je  ne  suis  ni  Tange  gardien, 
Ni  le  mauvais  desdn  des  hommes. 
Ceux  que  j'aime,  je  ne  sais  pas 
De  quel  o6t6  B*en  vont  leurs  pas 
Sur  oe  peu  de  fange  o^  nous  sommes. 

Je  ne  suis  ni  dieu  ni  d6mon, 
Et  tu  m'as  nomm6  par  mon  nom 
Quand  tu  m'as  appel6  ton  frdre ; 
Oil  tu  vas,  j*y  serai  toi^ours, 
Jusques  au  dernier  de  tea  joursy 
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Qh  j'irai  m'aaseoir  8ur  ta  pierre. 
Le  ciel  m'a  confix  ton  codur. 
'        Quand  ta  seras  dans  la  douleor, 
Viens  a  moi  sans  inqai§tade. 
Je  te  goivrai  snr  le  chemin ; 
Mais  je  ne  puis  toucher  ta  main, 
Ami,  je  suis  la  Solitude." 

With  these  four  pieces  may  be  joined  the  "Letter  to 
Lamartine/'  which  dwells  on  the  same  theme  of  passion 
wasted,  of  "invincible  love"  betrayed  by  a  false  woman.  The 
following  lines,  transcribed  from  this  "Letter/'  will  give  a 
just  notion  of  De  Mnsset's  power  to  transfuse  the  picture  of  a 
common  city  street  with  his  own  passionate  anguish.  The 
words  do  not  bear  to  be  translated : — 

'*  Tel,  lorsque  abandonn6  d'une  infidMe  amante, 
Pour  la  premiere  fois  j'ai  oonnu  la  douleur, 
Transperc^  tout  &  coup  d'une  fl^he  sanglante, 
Seul,  je  me  suis  assis  dans  la  nuit  de  mon  coeur. 
Ce  n'dtait  pas  au  bord  d'un  lao  au  flot  limpide, 
Ni  sur  I'herbe  fleurie  au  penchant  des  coteauz ; 
Mes  yeuz  noy^s  de  pleurs  ne  voyaient  que  le  vide, 
Mes  sanglots  ^iauSSki  n'dveillaient  point  d'eohos. 
O'Stait  dans  une  rue  obscure  et  tortueuse 
De  cet  immense  dgout  qu'on  appelle  Paris ; 
Autour  de  moi  criait  cette  fouie  raiUeuse 
Qui  des  infortunds  n*entend  jamais  les  oris. 
Sur  le  pav§  noirci  les  blafardes  lantemes 
Versaient  un  jour  douteuz  plus  triste  que  la  nuit, 
Et,  suivant  au  hasard  oes  feuz  vagues  et  temes, 
L'homme  passait  dans  Tombre,  alUnt  o^  va  le  bruit. 
Partout  retentissait  oomme  une  joie  strange ; 
G'§tait  en  f^vrier,  au  temps  du  camaval. 
Les  masques  avin§s,  se  croisant  dans  la  fange, 
S'accostaient  d'une  injure  ou  d'un  refrain  banal 

a  .  •  • 

Dieu  juste  t  pleurer  seul  par  une  nuit  pareille  I 
0  mon  unique  amour  I  que  vous  avais-je  fait  ? 
Yous  m'aviez  pu  quitter,  vous  qui  juriez  la  veille 
Que  vous  §tiez  ma  vie  et  que  Dieu  le  savait? 
Ah  toi  I  le  savais-tu,  firoide  et  cruelle  amie  ? 
Qu'ii  travers  cette  honte  et  cette  obscurity, 
J'^tais  Id,  regardant  de  ta  lampe  ch§rie, 
Gomme  une  Itoile  au  ciel,  la  tremblante  clartS  ? 
•  Non,  tu  n'en  savaas  rien,  je  n'ai  pas  vu  ton  ombre ; 
Ta  main  n'est  pas  venue  entr'ouvrir  ton  rideau. 
Tu  n'as  pas  regards  si  le  ciel  dtait  sombre ; 
Ta  ne  m'a  pas  oherch6  dans  cet  affireux  tombeau 
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Lamardne  I  o'est  V^  dans  oette  rue  obsoore, 

Assis  snr  une  borne,  an  fond  d'un  oarrefoary 

Les  deux  mainB  sor  mon  coeor,  et  Berrant  ma  bleasore, 

Et  sentant  y  saigner  un  invincible  amonr ; 

O'est  1^  dans  cette  nuit  d'horrenr  et  de  dtoease 

An  milieu  des  transports  d'un  peuple  furienz 

Qui  semblait  en  passant  crier  &  ma  jeunesse : 

*'  Toi  qui  pleures  ce  soir,  n'a  tu  pas  ri  comme  enz  V 

C'est  I&,  devant  ce  mur,  oil  j*ai  frapp6  ma  tSte, 

Oii  j'ai  pos6  deux  fois  le  fer  sur  mon  sein  nu ; 

C'est  12^  le  croiras-tu,  chaste  et  noble  poete. 

Que  de  tes  chants  divins  je  me  suis  souvena." 

This  letter,  in  which  De  Musset  implored  the  sympathieB  of 
the  elder  poet,  provoked  from  Lamartine  a  tardy  and  aeveie 
response.  In  1849  he  spoke  of  De  Musset — at  that  time  thiity- 
nine  years  old — as : — 

'^  Enfant  aux  blonds  cheveux,  jenne  homme  an  cosnr  de  cire, 
Dont  la  l^vre  a  le  pli  des  larmes  on  du  rire 
Selon  que  la  beaut6  qui  r^gne  sur  tes  yeux 
Eut  un  regard  hier  severe  on  gracieux ; 
Podtique  jouet  de  molle  po^ie, 
Qui  prends  pour  passion  ta  vague  fantaisie." 

There  was  truth  in  this  rebuke ;  and  if  we  choose  to  look  only 
at  the  weak  side  of  De  Musset's  genius,  we  must  admit  that 
Lamartiae's  verses  have  correctly  analysed  the  greater  poet's 
character.  It  is,  however,  an  incomplete  verdict,  and  this 
Lamartine  confessed  when,  after  De  Musset's  death,  he  pro- 
nounced a  brilliant  panegyric  on  his  genius. 

If  we  wish  to  gain  a  conception  of  De  Musset's  history  during 
this  portion  of  his  life,  we  must  seek  for  it  in  Les  Ccnrrfessms 
d!wn,  Enfant  du  Siicle — ^a  tale  founded  upon  the  events  of  his 
own  life.  Of  his  faults  he  was  acutely  conscious,  reading  his 
spirit  like  a  book,  and  setting  down  what  he  there  found 
with  frightful  and  magnificent  lucidity.  He  complained  that 
two  angels  possessed  him,  one  good,  the  other  bad.  Often 
when  he  lifted  up  his  voice  to  bless,  the  evil  spirit  made  him 
curse ;  and  when  he  sought  for  blasphemies,  the  angel  biou^t 
him  songs  of  love,  and  prayers,  and  hymns  of  triumph.  He 
hated  solitude,  for  it  was  filled  with  hideous  phantoms  and 
remorse ;  but  yet  he  carried  it  about  with  him,  for  ever  lonely 
and  for  ever  disappointed,  seeking  heaven  and  grovelling  on 
earth,  no  friend  of  God,  and  yet  disdainful  of  mankind.  Death 
made  him  tremble ;  yet  his  fancy  dwelt  upon  its  horrors,  draw- 
ing lively  images  from  the  grave,  and  pondering  upon  the 
secrets  of  destruction.    His  soul  thirsted  for  love ;  yet  he 
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sought  it  in  diy  places :  he  saw  it  fly  before  him,  and  pursued  it 
with  the  greater  energy  from  his  incapability  of  seizing  it. 
Desire  with  him  became  a  passion,  and  he  loathed  its  satisfac- 
tion, passing  on  from  aim  to  aim  without  repose.  To  know 
that  anything  was  imattainable  sufficed  to  make  him  yearn 
for  it  He  wore  his  vice  and  unbelief  like  badges,  yet  boiasted 
he  had  kept  the  depths  of  his  soul  undefiled,  and  cried  to  God 
from  the  darkest  gloom  of  self-reproach.  His  works  reveal 
passionate  love  for  Grod  and  man,  mixed  up  with  want  of  faith 
in  either.  The  heart  which  he  had  tried  to  stifle  and  succeeded 
in  corrupting,  was  always  crying  like  a  child  for  comfort,  and 
receiving  none.  He  indulged  in  excesses  of  all  kinds  to  drown 
tormenting  thoughts,  and  to  reduce  the  irritation  of  his  blood. 
Everything  oppressed  his  disordered  nerves.  His  sleep  was 
imeasy,  his  days  agitated,  his  work  unequal.  Conception  made 
him  tremble,  and  production  cost  him  physical  disturbances  of 
the  most  painful  kind.  Headaches,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
and  spectral  apparitions  plagued  his  rest.  He  Vas  one  of  those, 
to  use  the  woi^  of  George  Sand,  **  whom  God  ordains  to  wander 
in  the  storm  and  to  create  in  anguish.  His  suffering  and  his 
doubt,  and  what  he  called  his  chastisement,  were  the  conditions 
of  his  glory."  Of  all  this  Alfred  de  Musset  was  conscious,  too 
conscious.  Every  line  of  his  best  poetry  seems  wrenched  from 
him  by  pangs  and  agonies.  Eveiy  aspiration  is  a  regret.  He 
never  enjoys  or  hopes  to  enjoy,  but  only  seems  to  know  what 
joy  means  by  some  recollection  of  the  past.  What  physicians 
caJl  dysaesthesia  and  hjrpersBSthesia  tormented  him.  He  was 
the  most  morbid  poet  of  a  morbid  age. 

Many  traits  in  the  weak  outline  we  have  sketched  remind  us 
of  Byron  and  Shelley.  They  suggest  Alastor  and  Manfred.  But 
De  Musset  was  really  different  from  either.  We  do  not  think 
that»  as  a  poet,  he  was  intellectually  so  great  as  either  Byron  or 
Shelley.  But  his  personal  sufferings  were  more  acute;  His  scep- 
ticism was  more  simple.  While  Byron  professed  carelessness,  and 
Shelley,  in  revolt  against  Christianity,  invented  a  system  of  his 
own,  De  Musset  plainly  longed  for  faith  and  had  none,  loved 
Grod  after  his  own  fashion,  and  did  not  believe  in  Him.  While 
Shelley  dreamed  of  mystical  affection,  and  Bjrron  glowingly 
described  his  passions,  De  Musset  told  of  a  heart  corrupted  by 
sensuality,  and  unable  to  attain  to  love.  He  is  less  complex 
than  the  English  poets ;  but  his  art  approaches  nearer  to  reality. 
We  feel  the  man  more  in  reading  him,  and  are  less  led  astray 
to  wonder  at  his  affectations,  or  to  admire  his  imaginative 
powers.  De  Musset  had  a  stronger  sympathy  for  actual  life 
than  Shelley.  We  see  this  in  his  tales  and  in  the  verses 
written  to  his  friends.    He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  not  a  poet 
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living  among  phantoms.  He  surpassed  both  Byron  and  Shelley 
in  gaiety  and  ease,  and  the  power  of  telling  a  simple  stoiy. 
Nothing  can  be  more  lively  than  his  comedies,  more  pmigent 
than  his  satires,  more  graceful  than  his  verses  of  society,  or 
fresher  than  his  picture  of  Mimi  Pinson,  the  grisette  of 
Paris. 

De  Musset  never  grew  to  be  man.  He  remained  a  child. 
He  never  opened  a  new  vein  of  poetry,  but  continued  to  r^;ret 
the  past  and  to  rehandle  his  own  subjects,  so  that  Heiniich 
Heine  said,  ''Alfred  de  Musset  k  trente  ans  ^tait  un  jeune 
homme  d'un  bien  beau  pass^."  The  poet  felt  this  of  himself, 
and  told  his  brother :  "  I  am  the  poet  of  youth ;  I  ought  to  pass 
away  in  my  youth  like  spring.  I  should  not  like  to  live  beyond 
the  years  of  Saphael,  and  Mozart,  and  the  divine  Malibrao." 
This,  however,  he  was  destined  to  endure.  He  overlived  his 
genius,  and  died  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  produce  what  might 
add  to  his  fame.  His  juvemlity  had  something  Greek  in  it 
Had  he  been  bom  at  a  proper  age  in  the  world's  histoiyhe 
might  have  been  an  Athenian.  As  it  was,  he  resembled  a  man 
trying  to  lead  a  Greek  life  in  modem  times,  and  striking  against 
the  stumbling-blocks  of  education  and  society.  Had  he  really 
been  an  ancient  Greek,  the  unaffected  sensuousness  of  his  nataie 
would  not  have  produced  the  debasement  which  ensues  on 
violations  of  popular  morality.  His  soul  would  not  have  been 
tortured  by  the  unsolved  doubts  of  religious  scepticism.  His 
nerves  would  have  been  calmed  by  exercise  and  soothed  by  the 
continual  sight  of  beauty.  His  poetry  would  have  been  like 
that  of  Theognis  or  Meleager,  some  of  whose  couplets  seem  to 
strike  the  key-note  of  his  sentiments. 

The  comparison  which  De  Musset  institutes  between  himself 
and  Baphael,  Mozart,  and  Malibran,  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
It  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  the  precocious  development  and 
early  death  of  many  men  of  genius  are  not  necessary  conditions 
of  their  existence  as  artists.  We  are  apt  to  say  what  wonders 
Shelley,  Keats,  or  Saphael,  or  Mozart  would  have  produced 
had  they  not  been  cut  off  in  their  prime!  Tet  De  Musset 
furnished  lis  with  the  example  of  a  polt  who  attained  inatimt7 
without  excelling  the  productions  of  his  youth,  and  who  sur- 
vived his  powers.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  character  of 
De  Musset's  genius  was  similar  to  that  of  those  great  men  whom 
we  have  mentioned.  He  used  his  life  up  quickly,  burned  his 
soul  out  in  the  efforts  of  creation,  and  could  not  create  without 
some  previous  pang  of  vehement  and  exhausting  emotioa 
When  the  pains  of  his  scepticism  ended  in  the  stagnation  of 
indifference,  and  his  senses  had  been  blunted  by  excitement, 
then  De  Musset  ceased  to  be  a  poet.    There  would  seem  to  be 
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two  classes  of  artists — those  in  whom  feeling  predominates, 
whose  works  are  wrenchied  from  them  by  snflFering ;  and  those 
who  never  lose  the  control  of  reason,  who  calmly  plan,  manipu- 
late, and  labour  at  their  fixed  conceptions.  Poetry  with  the  one 
class  is  an  ichor  which  they  will  not  stanch,  but  which  consumes 
their  life  away.  They  would  rather  die  than  cease  to  sing,  and 
cannot  sing  without  a  struggle.  It  is  their  own  soul  which  they 
pour  forth  in  their  poems.  "  Filling  up,"  as  Ennius  says,  "  for 
men  to  drink,  verses  of  flame  drawn  from  their  very  marrow." 
The  other  class  of  artists  work  deliberately,  thinking  of  their 
subject,  mindful  of  their  art,  requiring  only  the  stimulus  of 
reflection,  and  needing  no  preparatory  storms.  They  are  masters 
of  their  feelings,  while  the  others  are  like  seers  saying  what  the 
god  compels.  Far  greater  in  the  scale  of  natural  endowments, 
far  more  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  mankind,  are  the  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  Groethe,  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Handel, 
Milton,  who  belong  to  the  deliberative  class.  But  we  often 
love  the  others  more.  Mozart's  airs  breathing  the  passions 
which  destroyed  him,  Beethoven's  sonatas,  each  one  of  which 
reveals  some  contest  of  his  soul,  Shelley's  Alastor,  conscious  of 
the  doom  in  store  for  him,  De  Musset's  Bella  on  the  brink  of 
suicide — all  these  speak  to  us  with  a  moving  power  which  the 
grander  utterances  of  the  imiversal  artists  often  lack.  There- 
fore, setting  aside  the  prejudice  of  race,  we  can  understand  the 
enthusiastic  preference  which  a  recent  French  historian  of 
English  literature  expresses  for  De  Musset  over  Tennyson.  He 
compares  the  deliberative  poet,  revolving  bygone  epics  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  dweUing  upon  the  past,  and  touching  its  most 
varied  strings  with  a  commanding  artist's  hand,  yet  never 
thnlling  our  deepest  emotions — ^he  compares  him  with  the 
Frenchman  in  his  nure  and  in  his  misery,  suffering  but  creating, 
failing  but  producing,  snatching  Uve  thoughts  with  anguish  from 
a  tortured  brain,  and  holding  them  before  our  eyes  yet  palpitat- 
ing with  the  pangs  of  birth,  but  Pallas-like  in  their  magnificence. 
There  is  no  doubt  which  poet  is  the  happier,  better,  wiser  man. 
It  is  clear  which  poet  is  the  more  respectable  and  likely  to 
improve  the  race. 

De  Musset,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  was  fond  of  the  stage. 
He  wrote  for  it,  and  frequented  the  society  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  day.  For  Maria  Felicia  Malibran  he  entertained 
the  highest  admiration.  He  recognised  in  hers  a  genius  similar 
to  his  own ;  she  was  one  in  whom  the  woman  predominated 
over  the  artist,  and  she  killed  herself  by  the  continual  excite- 
ment of  her  passions  on  the  stage.  These  lines  addressed  to 
her  seem  to  have  a  hidden  reference  to  himself: — 
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"  Ne  Bavais-ta  done  pas,  comMienne  impradente 
Qae  ces  oris  iDsens&s  qui  te  sortaient  du  ccenr 
De  ta  joae  amaigrie  augmentaient  la  paleor? 
Ne  savais-ia  done  pas  que,  sur  ta  tempe  ardente, 
Ta  main  de  jour  en  jour  se  posait  plus  tremblante 
Et  que  o'est  tenter  Dieu  que  d'aimer  la  douleur? 

Ne  sentais-tu  done  pas  que  ta  belle  jeunesse 
De  tes  yeux  fatigues  s'4^ulait  en  ruisseaux 
Et  de  ton  noble  ooeur  s'ezlialait  en  sanglots  ? 
Quand  de  cenx  qui  t'aimaient  tn  vojais  la  tristesse, 
Ne  sentais-tu  done  pas  qu  'une  fatale  ivresse 
Bergait  ta  vie  errante  k  ses  demiers  rameauz  ? 

Oui,  oui,  tu  le  savais,  qu'au  sortir  du  thi&tre. 
Tin  soir  dans  ton  linceul  il  £Eiudrait  te  concher. 
Lorsqu'on  te  rapportait  plus  firoide  que  Talbfttre, 
Lorsque  le  m^ecin,  de  ta  veine  bleu&tre, 
Regardait  goutte  k  goutte  un  sang  noir  s'epancher, 
Tu  savais  quelle  main  venait  de  te  toucher. 

Oui,  oui,  tu  l0  savais,  et  que,  dans  cette  vie, 
Rien  n'est  bon  que  d'aimer,  n'est  yrai  que  de  soufirir. 
Chaque  soir  dans  tes  chants  tu  te  sentais  pilir. 
Tu  connaissais  le  monde,  et  la  foule,  et  Tenvie, 
Et,  dans  ce  corps  brise  oonoentrant  ton  genie, 
Tu  regardais  aussi  la  Malibran  mourir. 

Meurs  done  t  ta  mort  est  douce,  et  ta  t&che  est  remplie. 

Ce  que  Thomme  ici-bas  appelle  le  g^nie, 

G'est  le  besoin  d'aimer ;  hors  de  la  tout  est  vain. 

Et,  puisque  t6t  ou  tard  Tamour  humain  s^oubUe, 

II  est  d'une  grande  fime  et  d'un  heureux  destin 

D'expirer  comme  toi  pour  un  amour  diyin  I" 

His  conception  of  the  poet's  character,  again,  answers  to  the 
picture  we  have  drawn  of  him.  The  following  lines  express,  it 
seems  to  ns,  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  precision,  that  t^pe  of 
intellect  to  which  the  Shelleys  and  De  Mussets  of  the  world 
belong : — 

"  Celui  qui  ne  sait  pas,  quand  la  brise  itouffile 
Soupire  au  fond  des  bois  son  tendre  et  long  chagrin, 
Sortir  seul  au  hasard,  chantant  quelque  refrain, 
Plus  fou  qu' Ophelia  de  romarin  ooiffee. 
Plus  6tourdi  qu'un  page  amoureux  d'une  f4e, 
Sur  son  ohapeau  cassd  jouant  du  tambourin ; 

Celui  qui  ne  voit  pas,  dans  Taurore  empourpree, 
Plotter,  les  bras  ouverts,  une  ombre  idol&tr6e ; 
Celui  qui  ne  sent  pas,  quand  tout  est  endormi, 
Quelque  chose  qui  Taime  error  autour  de  lui ; 
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Celui  qui  n'entend  pas  une  voix  eplor^e 
Monnurer  dans  la  source,  et  I'appeler  ami ; 

Celui  qui  n'a  pas  Vkme  k  tout  jamais  aimante, 
Qui  n'a  pas  pour  tout  bien,  pour  unique  bonheur, 
De  venir  lentement  poser  son  front  riveur 
Sur  un  front  jeune  et  frais,  k  la  tresse  odorante, 
Et  de  sentir  ainsi  d'une  t^te  charmante 
La  vie  et  la  beautd  descendre  dans  son  cceur ; 

Celui  qui  ne  sait  pas,  durant  les  hiiits  briilantes 
Qui  font  p&Iir  d*amour  T^toile  de  Venus, 
Se  lever  en  sursaut,  sans  raisotl,  les  pieds  nus, 
Marcher,  prier,  pleurer  des  lArmes  ruisselantes, 
Et  devant  Tlnfini  joindre  des  mains  tremblantes, 
Le  coBur  plein  de  piti6  pour  des  maux  inconnus ; 

Que  celui-Ui  rature  et  barbouille  k  son  aise ; 
II  pent,  tant  qu'il  voiidra,  rimer  k  tour  de  bras, 
Kavauder  Toripeau  qu'on  apt)elle  antith^se, 
£t  s'en  aller  ainsi  jusqu'&u  P^re-Lachaise, 
Trafnant  k  ses  talons  tous  les  sots  d'ioi-bas ; 
Grand  homme,  si  Ton  veut;  mais  po^te,  non  pas." 

From  the  last  few  lines  it  will  be  seen  that  De  Musset  hated 
pretenders  and  hypocrites  of  all  kinds  no  less  than  Heine,  and 
had  as  keen  an  eye  for  them.  His  contempt  for  self-sufficient 
mediocrity,  for  good  society — ^''called  good,"  as  Goethe  says, 
"  whenever  there  is  not  in  it  the  material  for  the  smallest  of 
poems  "* — for  "  immortal  journalists  "  and  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  those  "  druggists  of  good  taste  distilling  the  sublime 
from  classical  recipes  "  for  "  canting  hypocrites  who  put  their 
virtues  on  with  their  white  gloves  when  they  go  out  to  dine," 
is  refreshing.  He  knows  a  sham  and  does  not  snarl  but  only 
laughs  at  it,  so  lightly,  carelessly,  and  confidently  that  the  thing 
breaks  like  a  bubble.  DuporU  et  Bv/ravd  is  an  ironical  dialogue 
which,  with  the  greatest  possible  appearance  of  good  faith  and 
ivaJMUy  exposes  ignorance,  vanity,  and  baseness  in  aU  their  ugli- 
ness to  universal  ridicule  by  means  of  simple  description.  De 
Musset,  though  lenient  to  the  passions  of  mankind,  was  intole- 
rant of  meanness,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  treason.  For  these  he 
kept  a  whip  and  flourished  it  at  times  with  Juvenalian  scorn. 

By  £ar  the  finest  of  De  Musset's  poems,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
"  SoUa."  If  asked  to  select  the  poems  of  Shelley  which  express 
his  own  peculiar  genius,  displaying  his  range  of  subjects  and 
his  style  to  the  best  advantage,  we  should  answer  "  Alastor," 
"Adonais,"  and  " Epipsychidion."  In  like  manner  "Sella" 
seems  to  us  to  exhibit  De  Musset's  genius  in  all  its  force.  He 
dwells  upon  the  scepticism  which  disturbed  his  soul,  the 
Nemesis  of  passion,  and  the  extravagance  of  ^outh  which  had 
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for  him  so  great  a  charm.  He  presents  us  with  a:  series  of  the 
most  vivid  pictures,  delicately  sketched,  and  glowing  with  that 
lustre  which  is  the  glory  of  his  style.  *'  Bolk "  must  be  read 
to  be  appreciated.  Poor  and  weak  are  the  attempts  of  a 
reviewer  to  explain  his  admiration  for  a  poem,  or,  by  means  of 
illustrations  and  analyses,  to  lay  bare  the  beauties  which  have 
charmed  him  in  a  complete  work  of  art.  His  function  resembles 
that  of  the  traveller  or  geographical  discoverer.  He  visits  dis- 
tant lands,  brings  back  a  report  of  their  wealth  and  excellence 
and  splendour,  condemns  what  seems  worthy  of  censure  in  their 
customs,  and  by  description  raises  a  desire  in  other  men  to 
view  the  scenes  which  he  has  traversed.  But  he  cannot  take 
them  by  the  power  of  eloquence  to  gorgeous  landscapes  and 
famed  cities  of  the  past.  They  must  go  there  for  themselves. 
To  help  them  as  a  guide  is  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  "  Bolla "  is  the  mixture  of  an 
almost  pathetic  religious  scepticism  with  a  sentimental  im- 
morality that  is  veiy  shocking  to  English  taste  and  feeling. 
The  union  of  the  two  is  characteristic  of  De  Musset.  He  does 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  decay  of  old  religious  faith  has 
sapped  the  foundations  of  character  and  exposed  men  to  the 
assaults  of  vulgar  sensuality.  Yet,  running  through  the  whole 
of  this  strange  poem  we  trace  a  tone  of  intense  desire  for  purity 
that  has  been  lost,  for  faith  that  has  been  cast  aside.  What  the 
Germans  have  called  "  SdtnsucfU  " — a  feeling  vague,  yet  power- 
ful, of  yearning  and  regret  combined — ^tinges  the  whole  of 
"  Bolla."  This  SehnsiicfU  is  a  feverish  desire  of  the  spirit  It 
finds  its  best  expression  in  the  music  of  the  church,  in  the  long- 
ings of  the  monastic  hymn-writere  after  their  heavenly  country, 
in  the  passionate  exclamation  of  St.  Augustine, ''  Grant  us,  Loid, 
thy  peace,  the  peace  of  repose,  the  sabbath  peace,  the  peace  of 
thy  sabbath  that  hath  no  evening."  But  though  this  passion 
of  the  soul  properly  belongs  to  the  yearnings  of  belief,  there 
is  also  a  Sehnsucht  of  scepticism,  and  this  is  what  De  Musset 
expresses  with  a  wonderful  fidelity.  In  minds  like  his  a  kind 
of  Pantheism  had  succeeded  to  the  atheism  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  not  contented  with  the  gross  and  coarse  solutions  of  the 
deepest  problems  ofiTered  by  Voltaire  and  Diderot  and  lyAlem- 
bert.  He  had  in  his  youth  imbibed  their  doctrine  and  felt  its 
force.  But  his  poet's  nature  regretted  the  tender  and  sublime 
beliefs  of  orthodoxy.  Unable  to  accept  them,  he  exclaims, 
"  Neither  as  a  child,  nor  when  a  schoolboy,  nor  after  I  became  a 
man,  had  I  frequented  churches.  My  religion,  if  I  had  one,  had 
no  rite  or  symbol,  and  my  God  was  formless,  unrevealed.** 
This  is  language  such  as  our  poet  Arthur  Clough  might  have 
used.    But  De  Musset  could  not  stop  here.    He  had  not  the 
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firm  conscience,  the  inflexible  honesty  ''  as  of  some  transcen- 
dental man  of  business,"  which  characterize  the  Englishman. 
He  sold  his  soul  to  vain  longings  after  the  idols  of  the  worship 
he  had  quitted.  He  plunged  himself  in  sensuality  that  brought 
remorse.  He  complained  against  fate  for  haviag  so  misplaced 
him  in  darkness,  and  was  not  content  to  wait  in  patience  for  the 
dawn.  Even  in  a  July  night,  between  the  dying  of  one  day  in 
the  west  and  the  birth  of  another  in  the  east,  there  is  a  pause  of 
gloom.  In  such  a  pause,  says  De  Miisset,  are  we.  We  remember 
the  past  day ;  the  pageant  of  its  sunset  blazes  in  our  memory. 
But  it  is  gone,  never  to  be  again,  and  for  us  remains  the  dark- 
ness and  the  cry, "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? "  The  English 
poet  equally  feels  all  this ;  but  he  holds  fast  by  his  own  con- 
science, knowing  that  the  voice  which  spake  &om  the  cloud  of 
Sinai  is  still  speaking,  and  that  man's  own  soul  is  an  oracle. 
Therefore  he  is  stoiccd,  and  possesses  himself  in  righteousness. 
The  French  poet  wails  because  he  has  lost  sight.  He  goes 
astray  in  the  gloom  after  every  will-o'-the-wisp.  He  makes 
the  most  of  his  pain  and  suffering  for  want  of  Ught,  and  tries 
to  attach  himself  to  what  Groethe  has  called  "  the  eternal  feel- 
ings"  by  impressing  upon  his  soul  the  barren  stigmata  of  an 
niQiappy  scepticism. 

After  this  preamble  we  may  approach  a  little  closer  to  the 
poenL  It  begins  with  a  series  of  impassioned  apostrophes,  in 
which  De  Musset  sets  forth  the  nature  and  causes  of  this  deso- 
lation of  his  soul.  It  is  possible  that  those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  sympathize  with  such  scepticism,  may  fancy  that 
these  apostrophes  are  blasphemous.  Their  language  is  open  and 
candid.  But  the  tone  is  so  sincere,  so  profoundly  touched 
with  the  pathos  of  intense  regret,  that  we  must  acknowledge 
that  these  passages  only  affect  us  with  a  sense  of  their 
solemnity : — 

'<  Do  you  regret,"  he  begins,  "  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  when 
each  wave  held  a  nymph,  when  Aphrodite,  daughter  of  the  bitter  sea, 
wning  her  locks  dry  and  fertilized  the  earth  ?  Do  you  regret  the  days, 
when  after  Borne  had  been  swept  down  beneath  the  northern  aval- 
anche, the  world's  great  age  began  anew,  and  awoke  like  Lazarus  from 
the  sleep  of  death  ?    Do  you  regret  ? 

''  Ghnst,  I  am  not  of  those  who  come  with  trembling  feet  to  pray 
at  Thy  mute  shrines.  I  am  not  of  those  who  strike  their  breasts 
beside  Thy  Calvary,  and  kiss  Thy  bleeding  feet.  I  stand  with  head 
erect  beneath  Thy  sacred  aisles,  where  the  faithful  round  the  pillars 
kneel  and  murmur  to  the  wind  of  psalms  like  reeds  beneath  the 
northern  blast  I  have  come  too  late  into  a  world  too  old.  From  an 
age  without  hope  springs  an  age  without  fear.  On  our  cross  of  ebony 
Thy  heavenly  form  hath  fallen  into  dust. 
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*^  Yet  etill  permit  the  least  believing  son  of  this  nnfaithfiil  age  to 
kiss  that  dust,  and  to  weep  upon  the  frozen  earth,  whioh  took  life  from 
Thy  death,  and  which  will  die  without  Thee.  0  now,  my  Grod  1  who 
will  restore  its  life  ?  With  Thy  purest  blood  Thou  gayest  it  fresh 
youth.  Jesus,  T^hat  Thou  didst,  who  shall  do  again  ?  We,  old  men 
bom  but  yesterday,  who  shall  renew  our  youth  ? 

"  The  earth  is  as  old  and  ruinous ;  she  shakes  her  head  as  hope- 
lessly as  when  John  trod  the  sea-beaoh,  and  the  dying  mother  heard 
his  words,  and  trembled  with  childbirth,  feeling  in  her  womb  the  stir- 
rings of  another  world.  The  days  are  come  again  of  Claudius  and 
Tiberius.  All  now,  as  then,  is  dead  with  time,  and  Saturn  has  no 
children  left  to  eat ;  but  human  hope  grows  weary  of  maternity,  her 
breast  bruised  with  giving  suck,  she  sleeps  in  her  sterility." 

So  the  cry  of  angoish  bursts  from  the  poet's  lips,  and  gives 
the  key-note  to  his  inspiration.  "  We  old  men,  bom  but  yester- 
day, who  shall  renew  our  youth  ?"  The  tree  that  dies  down  in 
the  winter  hopes  for  spring,  and  feels  through  all  its  branches 
life  asleep  and  ready  to  break  forth.  But  the  tree  that  has 
been  withered  by  the  slow  decay  of  years,  and  by  a  poison  at 
its  root,  feels  nothing,  and  will  never  stir,  winter  and  summer; 
dews  by  night  and  sun  by  day  pass  over  it  unheeded.  So  are 
we :  the  ages  have  passed ;  their  cycles  are  completed :  nought 
remains.  Love  itself  is  dead,  and  eveiywhere  we  see  the  ghost 
of  love : — 

^^  Nothing  is  fair ;  to  good  and  bad  we  are  alike  indifferent.  Where 
is  the  poison  which  has  brought  us  to  thb  death  in  life,  where  is  the 
blasting  breath  which  has  passed  over  us  ? 

"  Voltaire,  do  you  sleep  satisfied,  and  does  the  ghastly  snule  still 
hover  on  your  fleshless  bones  ?  Your  century,  they  said,  was  young 
and  immature  for  what  you  taught ;  ours  ought  to  please  you,  and 
your  men  are  bom." 

So  begins  a  second  apostrophe,  which  smacks  somewhat  too 
strongly  of  French  rhetoric,  addressed  to  the  "  Deicides  "  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Voltedre  that  has  made  France 
barren  of  faith.  This  is  the  worm  which  has  gnawed  upon  the 
tree  of  life : — 

^'  The  want  of  hope  and  faith  has  travailed  and  brought  forth  the 
want  of  love  and  fear.  Hypocrisy  is  dead ;  we  care  no  more  for 
priests  :  but  virtue,  too,  is  dead  ;  we  have  lost  sight  of  God.  From 
this  wilderness,  this  horrible  dead  world,  whither  shaU  we  escape  ? 

^^  Live,  man,  live,  and  be  careless  of  destiny.  Nay,  but  I  cannot 
In  spite  of  my  own  will  the  Infinite  torments  me.  I  cannot  Uiink  of 
it  without  a  mixture  of  horror  and  hope.  To  Horace  and  Lucretius  I 
reply.  Do  what  we  will,  I  suffer ;  it  is  now  too  late ;  the  world  has 
worn  itself  to  old  age.    A  boundless  hope  hath  passed  across  the  earthy 
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and  we  must  lift  our  eyes  to  heaven.  What  then  remains  for  me  ?  Mj 
reason  in  revolt  tries  vainly  to  believe,  my  heart  to  doubt.  To  whom 
shall  I  appeal  ?  What  friendly  voice  will  heal  this  heart  which  doubt 
has  wounded?" 

Thus,  feebly  and  barely,  we  have  attempted  to  condense  the 
prologue  to  the  story  of  "  EoUa,"  by  introducing  some  parallel 
passages  from  the  poem  called  "Espoir  en  Dieu"  to  set  forth 
the  feeling  of  De  Musset  with  regard  to  matters  of  belief.  Per- 
haps some  apology  may  be  expected  from  ns  by  our  readers,  for 
the  paraphrase  of  much  that  is  repellent  to  their  better  instincts. 
But  without  some  sketch  of  the  sort  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  present  to  them  the  French  poet  as  he  really  is,  or 
to  justify  that  analysis  of  his  SehnsJicht  with  which  we  started. 

Jacques  EoUa  is  a  character  impossible  in  English  society.  His 
father  gives  him  a  nobleman's  education,  and  leaves  him  with  a 
slender  fortune  at  the  age  of  twenty.  BoUa  laughs  at  the  notion 
of  working  for  his  bread,  divides  his  fortune  into  three  parts,  and 
teUs  his  friends  that  at  the  end  of  three  years,  having  spent  each 
portion  of  his  heritage  in  a  twelvemonth's  fit  of  pleasure,  he  will 
shoot  himself.  He  keeps  his  wor3.  We  need  not  follow  him  in 
his  course.  At  the  close  of  the  three  years,  when  the  means  of 
life  are  exhausted,  and  the  sin  of  his  soul  is  complete,  BoUa  meets, 
in  a  place  where  we  should  least  expect  it,  that  which  he  had 
denied  and  scorned  and  blasphemed  against— the  spirit  of  Love. 
On  this  catastrophe  De  Musset  has  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  his  genius.  In  spite  of  its  essentially  hideous  and  morbid 
nature,  it  leaves  an  inefiaceable  impression  of  pathos  on  the 
mind.  The  picture  is  wonderfully  vivid,  and  the  feeling,  though 
perverted,  is  intense.  But  Bella  cannot  go  on  living.  He  dies, 
as  he  had  forefdetermined,  by  his  own  hand,  having  for  a  moment 
loved,  and  therefore  for  a  moment  lived.  Is  it  possible,  from 
this  farrago  of  French  sicklinesses — gilded  and  made  gorgeous, 
it  is  true,  by  genius,  yet  still  loathsome — to  extract  any  sensible 
moral  of  any  sort?  The  moral  De  Musset  wished  to  draw  was 
this : — ^irreligion  produces  an  incapacity  of  belief  in  God  or  man ; 
profligacy  destroys  the  faculty  of  loving.  The  Nemesis  of  faith, 
the  Nemesis  of  love,  the  punishment  of  an  adulterous  and  god- 
less generation, — these  are  the  themes  which  "  EoUa"  is  meant 
to  illustrate.  It  is  the  one  lesson  that  De  Musset  had  to  teach. 
French  critics  blame  usTor  the  monotonous  prudery  of  our  art. 
And  this  censure  is  a  panegyric.  If  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
morality  without  such  a  display  of  the  worst  things  in  human 
nature  as  "RoUa"  contains,  then  poetry  had  better  cease.  We  are 
sincerely  of  opinion  that  De  Musset  wished  to  present  an  appal- 
ling and  not  a  fascinating,  spectacle  in  "EoUa."  He  desired  to 
warn  men  by  hid  own  example,  just  as  he  wished  that  some 
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ruined  gambler  in  life  had  warned  liim  at  its  outset  But  he 
could  not  resist  the  attractions  of  his  subject.  He  could  not 
escape  the  disease  of  his  own  mind.  His  sympathy  with  EoUa 
is  stronger  than  his  hatred  for  the  profligacy  of  the  debauchee. 
And  the  sentiment  with  which  he  greets  him  at  the  close  of  his 
disgraceful  career  is  a  strange  piece  of  misapplied  melodramatic 
charity.  Fortunately  for  us  English  Philistines,  the  final  im- 
pression produced  by  a  poem  like  "  RoUa/'  in  spite  of  its  pro- 
digious power,  is  almost  a  ludicrous  one. 

But  De  Musset  h£is  written  poems  in  a  style  different  from 
that  of  "  EoUa."  If  there  we  see  the  yearnings  of  anguish,  the 
following  lines  reveal  the  sublimity  of  resignation : — 

"  Creature  d*un  jour  qui  t'agites  une  heure, 
De  quoi  vienstu  te  plaindre,  et  qui  te  fait  gemir  ? 
Ton  4me  t'inqui^te,  et  tu  crois  qu'elle  pleore  : 
Ton  ame  est  immortelle  et  tes  pleurs  vont  tarir. 

Tu  te  sens  le  coBur  pris  d'un  caprice  de  femme, 
Et  tu  dis  qu'il  se  hrise  k  force  de  souffrir, 
Tu  demandes  k  Dieu  de  soulager  ton  ame : 
Ton  &me  est  immortelle,  et  ton  coeur  ya  guerir. 

Le  regret  d'un  instant  te  trouble  et  te  devore  ; 
Tu  dis  que  le  pass^  te  voile  Tavenir. 
Ne  te  plains  pas  d'hier ;  laisse  venir  Taurore  : 
Ton  4me  est  immortelle,  et  le  temps  va  s'enfair. 

Ton  corps  est  abattu  du  mal  de  ta  pens^e  ; 
Tu  sens  ton  front  peser  et  tes  genoux  flechir. 
Tombe,  agenouille-toi,  creature  insensee : 
Ton  &me  est  immortelle,  et  la  mort  va  venir. 

Tes  OS  dans  le  cercueil  vont  tomber  ^n  pousaiere, 
Ta  memoire,  ton  nom,  ta  gloire,  vont  pirir, 
Mais  non  pas  ton  amour,  si  ton  amour  Vest  ch^re  : 
Ton  &me  est  immortelle,  et  va  8*en  souvenir." 

The  simplicity  of  such  lines  as  the  following  is  very  touching. 
The  poet  expresses  nothing  but  a  personal  emotion.  There  is 
not  a  single  word  of  poetical  diction  so  called ;  the  poetry  we 
feel  flows  simply  fix)m  the  truth  of  sentiment.  It  reminds  us 
of  Heine's. 

'^  J'ai  perdu  ma  force  et  ma  vie, 
Et  mes  amis  et  ma  gaite  ; 
J'ai  perdu  jusqu'^  la  fiert6 
Qui  faisait  croire  k  mon  g^nie. 

Quand  j'ai  connu  la  Yerite, 
J'ai  cru  que  c'^tait  une  amie, 
Quand  je  I'ai  comprise  et  sentie, 
J'en  6tais  d6j2i  d^goiit6. 
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Et  pourtant  .elle  est  eternelle, 
Et  ceux  qui  se  sont  passes  d'elle 
Ici-bas  ont  tout  ignord. 

Dieu  parle,  il  faut  qu'on  lui  r^ponde. 
Le  seal  bien  qui  me  reste  au  monde 
Est  d'avoir  quelquefois  pleure." 

« 

We  cannot  call  this  poem  exactly  healthy.  It  has  a  tearfulness 
about  it  which  suggests  self-indulgence.  The  philosophy  ex- 
pressed in  such  lines  as  the  following : — 

"  L'homme  est  on  apprenti,  la  douleur  est  son  maitre  ;" 

*'  Bien  ne  nous  rend  si  grands  qu'une  grande  douleur  \" 

"  Les  plus  desesper^s  sont  les  chants  les  plus  beaux, 
Et  j'en  sais  d^immortels  qui  sont  de  purs  sanglots  :" 

resemhles  that  of  Shelley,  but  it  is  exaggerated  and  sentimen- 
talized by  the  French  poet.  We  are  reminded  of  a  period  in 
European  literature  when  martyrdom  was  courted  as  a  mark  of 
genius,  and  poets  wrote  to  one  another  of  their  "  crosses"  much 
as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Burke  might  have  discussed  their  "  parts." 
Extravagances  of  all  sorts  were  suffered  so  long  as  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  aspirations  of  a  spirit  toward  sublimity. 
Passion  extenuated  all  irregularities  of  life  or  art. 

Perhaps  the  farewell  song  which  we  shall  next  transcribe 
surpasses  anything  De  Musset  wrote  in  melody  and  elegance, 
and  calm  and  self-respect : — 

''  Adieu  I  je  crois  qu'en  oette  vie 
Je  ne  te  reverrai  jamais. 
Dieu  passe,  il  t'appelle  et  m'oublie ; 
En  te  perdant  je  sens  que  je  t'aimais. 

Pas  de  pleurs,  pas  de  plainte  vaine. 
Je  sais  respecter  Favenir. 
y ienne  la  voile  qui  t'emm^ne, 
En  souriant  je  la  verrai  partir. 

Tu  t'en  vas  pleine  d'esp^rance, 
Avec  orgueil  tu  reviendras ; 
Mais  ceux  qui  vont  souffrir  de  ton  absence 
Tu  ne  les  reconnaitras  pas. 

Adieu  I  tu  vas  faire  un  beau  r^ve, 
Et  fenivrer  d'un  plaisir  dangereux ; 
Sur  ton  chemin  I'^toile  qui  se  l^ve 
Longtemps  encore  ^blouira  tes  jeux. 

Un  jour  tu  sentiras  peut-Stre 
Le  prix  d*un  coeur  qui  vous  comprend, 
Le  bien  qu'on  trouve  h  le  connaitre, 
Et  ce  qu'on  souffre  en  le.  perdant." 
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With  this  extract  we  must  close  our  slight  review  of  De 
Musset's  poetry.  Had  we  dwelt  upon  his  exquisite  gaiety  we 
might  have  called  attention  to  the  song  of  "  Mimi  Pinson/'^  and 
to  the  comedy  "  A  quoi  invent  les  jeunes  filles."  *  Had  we  wished 
to  criticise  his  dramatic  power,  we  should  have  reviewed  some 
farces,  and  shown  how  delicately  he  had  sketched  his  char- 
acters and  made  them  speak  in  dialogues  of  pointed  brilliancy. 
"La  Coupe  et  les  L^vres  "  might  have  served  to  illustrate  his  tragic 
style,  and  his  incompetence  to  follow  "  Faust "  and  "  Manfred  " 
in  the  dramatic  analysis  of  a  single  character.  All  his  earlier 
dramatic  tales  in  verse  are  lamentable  instances  of  what  the 
French  call  the  "  d^cousu"  in  writing.  He  works  them  out  by 
means  of  characters  and  incidents  wholly  improbable,  and  their 
really  splendid  scenes  are  rendered  ludicrous  by  grotesque 
juxtapositions  or  defiled  by  impurity.  "  Le  Saule"  is  a  poem 
of  this  type,  fantastic  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste,  and 
ridiculous  in  its  catastrophe.  The  French,  when  they  strain 
pathos  to  a  certain  point,  forgetting  nature,  and  stretching  for- 
ward to  an  ideal  of  their  own  conception,  often  end  in  the  bathos 
of  mere  ranting  melodrama.  This  happens  to  De  Musset  at 
times.  His  imagination  is  more  extravagant  than  his  language ; 
and  the  reverse  of  tins  being  the  case  with  English  poets,  we 
are  startled  fipom  our  theories  of  artistic  propriety  by  finding 
hyperbolical  sentiments  expressed  in  words  precise  and  simple. 

Some  of  De  Musset's  peculiar  levity  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  dedication  to  "La  Coupe  et  les  L^vres,"  where,  when  a 
friend  asks  him  if  he  loves  wisdom,  he  replies,  "  Oh  yes !  and  T 
love  good  tobacco  too,  and  claret,  especially  when  it  is  old,"  and 
so  on,  through  a  list  of  things  great  and  smalL  "  Les  Mairons 
du  Feu"  is  a  comedy  in  which  he  plays  with  the  crime  and 
misery  of  human  nature  for  the  sake  of  making  them  ridiculous. 
"  Mardoche"  and  "  Namoima"  are  both  written  in  this  style  of 
mocking  merriment.  But  hidden  beneath  all  of  them  lies  a 
true  feeling  for  the  woes  of  life.  He  seems,  like  Democritus, 
to  laugh  in  order  to  keep  himself  from  crying.  In  "  Suzon"  a 
more  sinister  aspect  of  his  genius  is  developed.  This  is  a  truly 
hideous  poem — ^a  nis^htmare  of  the  vilest  vice — a  product  surely 
of  the  ^fs  dys^s^thesia.  when  labouring  undL  the  doublJ 
incubus  of  Voltairean  atheism  and  romantic  sentimentality. 
Whether  De  Musset  penned  these  lines  with  a  smile  upon  his 
lips,  or  fury  in  his  heart,  or  coldly  as  a  piece  of  painting,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Nothing  but  his  youth  could  excuse  so  monstrous 
a  work  of  art.  This  and  " Don  Paez"  and  "Portia"  belong  to 
the  same  period — the  period  of  his  boyhood, — ^when  he  sought 
excitement  heedlessly,  and  reflected  in  his  poems  all  the  per- 
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tnrbations  of  a  life  of  pleasure.    What  his  theories  at  that  time 
were  like  we  see  from  these  lines  in  "  Les  Voeux  Steriles :" — 

"  0  mediocrity,  celni  qui  pour  tout  bien 
T'apporte  it  ce  tripot  dego^tant  de  la  vie, 
Est  bien  poltron  en  jeu,  s'il  ne  dit :  Tout  ou  rien. 

De  Musset  played  for  all — ^played  out  the  sum -total,  and 
rose  from  the  green-table  with  nothing  at  a  very  early  age. 
"  Was  there  no  ruined  gambler,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  meet  me  at 
the  threshold  of  life  and  warn  me  back  ?"  At  twenty-one  this 
is  Ms  language ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  lived  to  reach 
the  age  of  forty-seven.  '*  Les  Voeux  Steriles"  and  "  Les  S^crfetes 
Fens^es  de  Baphael,  Gentilhomme  Fran^ais"  are  both  autobio- 
graphic poems. 

"  Simone"  and  "  Silvia"  show  the  ease  with  which  he  told  a 
stoiy — ^not  the  least  gift  for  which  an  artist  may  be  thankful 
Mr.  Palgrave,  in  an  article  on  De  Musset,  published  in  the 
Oxford  Essays  for  1855,  gives  high  praise — overstrained  praise 
we  think — ^to  De  Musset  as  a  writer  of  little  stories.  This  kind 
of  writing  is  easier  and  more  conunon  in  France  than  in 
England,  though  we  excel  the  French  novelists  in  all  the 
highest  qualities  of  narrative  art. 

"L'Espoir  en  Dieu"  is  an  argumentative  poem  on  theology, 
less  remarkable  than  passages  in  ''  £ol]a,"  and  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Pope.  The  prayer,  however,  with  which  it  concludes, 
is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  delicate  expressions  of  reverent 
aspiration  mingled  with  regret  and  doubt  that  has  been  embodied 
in  the  language  of  poetry.  "  A  la  Malibran,"  "  Aprte  une  Lecture," 
"  Le  Treize  Juillet,"  and  the  "  Espouse  k  M.  Charles  Nodier,"  are 
instances  of  the  poet's  noble  sympathy  with  what  is  great  in  the 
artistic  character — ^the  weakness  and  pangs  of  which  he  shared 
in  so  remarkable  degree — and  of  his  fervent  friendships..  In 
the  "  Souvenir  "  and  "  Souvenir  des  Alpes  "  and  "  A  mon  Frire 
reveuant  d'  Italic  "  the  pathos  of  the  past  is  borne  like  music  to 
our  souls.  Satire  is  wielded  with  a  firm  hand  in  "  La  Paresse," 
while  many  of  the  addresses  to  friends  and  ladies  are  excellent 
verses  of  society.  The  lines  upon  the  birth  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  the  answer  to  Becker's  song  "  Sie  soUen  ihn  nicht 
haben,  den  freien  Deutschen  Ehein,"  exhibit  a  strong  sense  of 
nationality.  But  De  Musset  was  not  a  patriotic  poet;  he 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Anacreon  rather  than  to  that  of 
Tyrtfeus.  Moreover,  his  political  sympathies  had  nothing  in 
them  to  awake  inspiring  song. 

This  slight  enumeration  shows  that  De  Musset's  genius 
traversed  a  wide  field.  It  reached  its  height  about  the  year 
1836,  and  languished  for  the  one-and-twenty  years  which 
elapsed  between  that  date  and  his  death. 
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He  had  the  rare  gift,  for  a  French  poet,  of  feeling  nature  and 
of  expressing  it/a  concrete  force  of  imagination  hitherto  almost 
imknown  in  the  literature  of  his  nation.  He  had  the  rare  gift, 
for  an  English  poet,  of  expressing  a  subtle  feeling  vividly 
and  with  simplicity,  and  the  sincerity  of  absolute  unaffected- 
ness.  He  performed  the  task,  which  all  true  poets  ought  to 
undertake,  of  representing  his  own  age.  But  he  had  not  either 
intellectual  power  or  moial  dignity  enough  to  lead  it  and 
inaugurate  a  new  period 

He  was  essentially  selfish,  thinking  his  own  life  the  end  and 
object  of  existence,  cherishing  its  pains  and  pleasures  for  die 
sake  of  strengthening  its  intensity,  and  for  the  want  of  any  fixed 
guide  following  the  sky-rocket  of  delirious  passion.  In  this 
way  he  lost  the  universal  and  objective  view  of  men  and  of  the 
world  which  more  noimal  and  temperate  poets  retain  through- 
out their  delineations.  His  art  truly  reflected  his  life.  It  is  a 
constant  oscillation  between  aspirations  and  realities,  between 
the  mud  in  which  he  blindly  wallowed  and  the  pure  air  of  his 
dreams.  He  never  thought  of  working  out  a  saner  theory  of 
life  in  any  form  of  social  activity,  but  tried  to  realize  the  wild 
ideals  he  had  formed,  and  felt  aggrieved  when  fieu^t  and  practice 
would  not  answer  to  lus  fancies. 

No  poet  sets  more  nakedly  side  by  side  the  clay  and  spicit  of 
our  double  nature,  filth  and  refinement,  blasphemy  and  venera- 
tion. No  one  displays  wisdom  and  folly,  pain  and  pleasure, 
purity  and  foulness,  in  more  extreme  antagonism.  No  one 
wishes  more  and  wills  so  little.  No  one  is  less  philosophical 
and  more  anarchical  than  Alfred  de  Musset. 
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Art.  III. — Reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indian  CowncU 
on  BaUvKiys  in  India  by  the  Ooveniment  Director  of  tlie 
Indian  BaUvHiy  Covipanies.    Y.Y. 

India,  that  word  of  repellent  property,  the  very  utterance  of 
which  seems  sufiGicient  to  clear  the  House  of  Commons  of  all 
but  a  special  sprinkling  of  its  members, — India,  it  would  appear, 
is  rapidly  reaching  a  stage  of  progress  likely  to  invite  the  per- 
sonal inspection  of  many  of  its  English  owners.  For,  a  system 
of  railway  communications,  already  far  fulvanced  towards  com- 
pletion, promises  at  an  early  date  to  afford  an  easy  means  of 
enabling  any  one  among  us  to  visit  the  country,  and  be  divested 
of  his  prejudices  regarding  it. 

And  this  gift  of  railways  to  India  is  the  greater,  seeing  that 
they  are  not  merely,  as  on  their  first  introduction  to  England, 
an  improvement  on  an  existing  state  of  communication,  repre- 
sented by  travelling  at  ten  nules  an  hour  on  turnpike-roads. 
In  the  liist  the  locomotive  is  now  invading  tracts  of  country 
where  roads,  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  word,  have  hitherto  been 
unknown ;  where  the  progress  of  the  traveller  was  restricted  to 
the  walking  pace  of  himself,  his  horse,  or  his  draught-oxen ; 
and  where,  indeed,  during  the  annual  rainy  season,  ten  miles 
would  have  been  reckoned  a  fair  day's  journey. 

In  point  of  fact,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  com- 
prehensive tour  of  travel  through  India  was  possible  only  under 
two  widely  different  conditions, — ^that  of  the  religious  mendicant, 
who,  burdened  with  no  baggage  beyond  his  staff  and  his  rosary, 
trudged  his  way  afoot,  subsisting  on  the  alms  everywhere 
offered  him  in  the  name  of  God ;  or  that  of  the  Government 
official  whose  position  afforded  means  and  facilities  of  over> 
coming  the  many  obstacles^  which  to  other  men  must  have  been 
almost  insuperable. 

In  Eastern  India  the  Ganges  offers  a  fair  means  of  water- 
carriage  far  along  its  valley.  In  Western  India  a  much  less 
perfect  waterway  is  found  in  the  Indus.  Add  to  these,  an  ex- 
cellent road  leading  from  Calcutta  upwards  to  the  Punjaub, 
with  certain  branches  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  kind,  and  a 
very  few  hundred  miles  of  fair  highways  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  we  exhaust  the  list  of  communica- 
tions which,  even  a  score  of  years  ago,  comprised  the  routes 
perennially  available  throughout  the  Great  Peninsula.  Cer- 
tain other  roads  there  were;  tracks  very  tolerable  during 
fair  weather,  but  which,  during  the  annual  monsoons,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  became  impassable  to  all  traffic,  save,  in 
the  best  cases,  to  such  exceptional  items  as  a  lightly-laden  mail- 
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gig,  or  a  pack-pony  capable  of  straggling  throngh  the  qnag- 
miie-like  consistency  which  these  roads  then  assumed ;  but  in 
most  instances  altogether  impracticable  even  for  these.  Indeed, 
those  men  whom  duty  or  dire  necessity  occasionally  compelled 
to  travel  daring  the  rains,  found  not  xm&equently  that  their 
best  chance  of  progress  lay  in  leaving  the  line  of  road,  and 
struggling  across  the  miry  land  alongside. 

Such  was  the  state  of  India  about  the  years  1852-1853, 
when  locomotives  first  passed  along  the  short  lines,  which  as 
experiments  had  been  constructed  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
Yes !  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  who  have  come  to  accept 
without  question  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  benefits  of 
railways,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proposal  to  introduce  them 
to  India  was  by  some  regarded  as  a  measure  the  practicability 
of  which  required  to  be  established  by  actual  experiment  on  the 
spot. 

The  success  of  these  short  lines  at  once  dispelled  all  doubts 
on  this  point,  and  at  the  sanie  time  assisted  in  settling  a  ques- 
tion  that  had  long  undergone  discussion,  the  question  as  to  the 
agency  to  be  intrusted  with  this  new  system  of  communications. 
And  this  question  certainly  deserved  much  consideration. 

In  England  undertakings  of  this  kind  are  readily  pro- 
vided for  by  private  enterprise.  But  in  India  this  sort  of 
enterprise  was  then  unknown.  Bound  by  custom,  and  indeed 
by  religion,  to  hereditary  occupations,  the  natives  of  the  country 
were  little  likely  and  little  able  to  enter  on  so  novel  a  field  of 
work.  Nor  was  it  probable  that  they  would  embark  their  money 
in  the  new  venture.  For  native  capitalists  can  usually  command 
a  very  high  rate  of  interest  for  any  outlay  they  choose  to  maka 
In  fact,  the  laigest  dividends  likely  to  be  realized  by  the  most 
successful  railway  fall  far  short  of  the  return  which  banking, 
usury,  and  other  kindred  and  time-honoured  expedients  of  the 
Eastern  investor,  can  at  any  time  insure. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  days  the  class  of  English  traders 
in  India  confined  their  operations  almost  entirely  to  that  one  of 
the  three  great  sea-ports  in  which  their  business  lay.  Of  the 
interior  of  the  coimtry  they  knew,  and  probably  cared  to  know, 
little  else  than  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  who  produced 
cotton  and  who  consumed  Manchester  piece  goods.  like 
sensible  merchants,  moreover,  they  preferred  adhering  to  their 
legitimate  business  to  embarking  in  outside  speculations; 
while  such  of  them  as  happened  to  have  become  capitalists 
were  usually  too  intent  on  carrying  their  money  to  England 
to  be  tempted  to  lay  it  out  on  an  Indian  investment 

If  private  enterprise  were  to  be  the  agency  employed,  it  was 
clear  that  this  must  be  sought  for  in  England.    And  yet  even 
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there  it  seemed  difficult  to  find.  For,  rightly  or  wrongly,  India 
was  not  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  fiEtyourable  field  for  the 
investment  of  English  money. 

City  men,  who  launched  fearlessly  into  schemes  in  the  most 
ephemeral  of  the  Bepublics  of  South  America,  shook  their 
heads  incredulously  if  asked  to  embark  in  anything  connected 
with  the  East.  Something  more  tangible  than  even  the  best 
grounded  hope  of  success  could  alone  tempt  the  English  capi- 
talist. In  short,  he  required  a  guarantee  from  some  substantial 
source  that  bis  capital  should  be  preserved  safely,  and  should 
afford  him  a  return  regularly.  Evidently  such  a  guarantee 
could  be  given  in  this  case  only  by  the  then  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try— the  East  India  Company. 

But  to  the  Company  a  guarantee  presented  many  objections. 
Apart  from  its  tendency  to  promote  lavish  expenditure,  by 
removing  the  incentive  to  economy  which  is  afforded  by  per- 
sonal responsibility,  the  system  seemed  to  saddle  the  guarantors 
with  certain  onerous  obligations  in  case  of  failure,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  deprived  of  any  prospect  of  profit  in  the 
event  of  succg^.  The  bargain  appeu^  to  them  a  one-sided  one, 
in  which  the  risk  must  be  theirs,  the  gain  that  of  the  other  party 
to  it  Was  it  not  possible,  they  asked  themselves,  to  adopt  some 
other  course  of  procedure,  by  which  they  might  confer  on  India 
the  benefits  of  a  railway  system  at  the  actusd  cost  of  the  works, 
and  thereby  save  the  large  profits  looked  for  by  strangers  ? 

Circumstances,  certainly,  seemed  to  favour  the  practicability  of 
such  a  scheme.  For,  under  the  paternal  system  of  government 
then  existing  in  India,  the  State  undertook  duties  which  in 
England  are  committed  to  individuals  or  associations.  Such 
roads,  canals,  wharves,  or  harbours  as  the  country  possessed, — ^in 
short,  all  the  means  of  communication  or  accommodation  then 
provided  for  the  conomunity, — ^had  been  carried  out  at  the  cost 
of  the  Government  or  its  predecessors,  Hindu  and  Mussulman, 
under  the  immediate  agency  of  public  servants.  The  occa- 
sional exceptions  to  this  rule  were  constructions  imdertaken  by 
individuals  from  motives  of  charity  or  in  fulfilment  of  religious 
vows,  and  these  almost  invariably  assumed  the  shape  of  way- 
side wells  and  rest-houses  for  travellers,  or  reservoirs  for  supply- 
ing water  to  poorer  brethren.  A  large  corps  of  engineer  officers 
required  by  the  State  for  purposes  of  war,  was  in  time  of  peace 
organized  into  a  department  charged  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  works.  Here  was  an  agency  at  hand 
well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  works  and  the 
workmen  of  the  country.  Might  it  not  be  increased  and  modi- 
fied to  an  extent  capable  of  enabling  it  to  construct  such  rail- 
ways as  might  be  required  ? 
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Such  was  the  view  then  favoured  by  the  East  'India  CJom- 
pany,  and  by  them  impressed  on  the  consideration  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  the  Governor-General  of  that  day.  His  Lordship, 
however,  from  his  extensive  experience  of  State  enterpiises 
in  India,  as  well  as  in  England,  foresaw  the  evils  of  such 
a  project.  While  acknowledging  the  eflSciency  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  India,  he  proceeded  to  point 
out  to  the  authorities  in  England  that  its  strength  was  in- 
adequate to  meet  even  existing  wants,  and  that  it  would  prove 
an  easier  task  to  obtain  from  England  a  body  of  civil  engineers 
possessing  the  special  skill  that  was  requisite,  than  to  train  the 
large  staff  of  recruits  which  alone  could  render  the  Department 
able  to  undertake  extensive  railway  works.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  these  works,  if  thus  undertaken,  must  at  all  times  be 
liable  to  serious  interruptions,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
officers  on  the  occasion  of  their  services  being  required  in  mili- 
tary operations — a  common  contingency  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  India.  Averse  altogether  to  the  State  entering  upon  what 
he  regarded  as  a  purely  commercial  venture,  he  foresaw  that 
this  venture,  if  committed  to  influential  English  capitalists, 
must  lead  to  the  extensive  introduction  into  India  of  English 
money  and  English  men — ^a  result  which  he  urged  would 
greatly  tend  to  develop  the  dormant  resources  of  the  country, 
and  effectually  strengthen  the  British  rule;  besides  infaring 
into  the  community  a  spirit  of  self-reliance — a  want  sadly  felt 
in  India,  where  the  habit  of  the  people  is  to  lean  on  the  State 
for  the  supply  of  every  need. 

The  opinions  thus  forcibly  urged  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  the 
end  prevailed.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1853,  an  arrangement, 
which  had  already  been  adopted  towards  the  promoters  of  the 
short  experimental  lines,  was  developed  into  agreements  with 
certain  associated  companies,  who  engaged  to  construct,  and 
afterwards  manage,  the  sections  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
railways  of  which  they  obtained  separate  concessions.  These 
undertakings — ^we  will  embrace  all  lines  guaranteed  up  to  the 
present  time,  that  is,  guaranteed  imder  the  original  understand- 
ing— for  the  Oude  and  Bohilcund  line  guaranteed  in  1867  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  new  era  of  Indian  railways — 
these  undertakings,  representing  about  5000  miles  of  railroad, 
were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  East  Indian  Railway,  connecting  Calcutta  with  Delhi, 
and  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  the  through  route  between 
Calcutta  and  Bombay — 1501 J  miles.    (No.  on  map.  1.) 

2.  The  Great  India  Peninsula  Eailway,  whose  bifurcations 
diverging  from  Bombay  form  the  western  portion  of  the  com- 
munication between  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  between  Madias 
and  Bombay — 1266}  miles.     (No.  on  map,  5.) 
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3.  The  Madras  Eailway,  completing  the  last-mentioned  com- 
mimication,  and  also  connecting  its  terminus,  Madias,  with  a 
port  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  Western  India — 825  miles.  (No. 
on  map,  4.) 

4.  The  Ponjaub  Bailway,  Indus,  Flotilla,'  and  Scinde  Bail- 
way  maj  be  regarded  as  one  line,  which,  leaving  Delhi,  the 
northern  tenninus  of  the  East  Indian  Bailway,  passes  through 
Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  and  thence  sweeping  west- 
ward by  Mooltan  and  southwajxl  by  steamers  along  the  Indus, 
thus  places  Calcutta  in  unbroken  correspondence  with  Kur- 
rachee,  a  sea-port  near  the  mouth  of  that  river — Punjaub  Bail- 
way  666  miles ;  Scinde  Bailway  1 09  miles.  (No.  on  map,  7,  8.  9.) 

5.  The  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Bailway,  leading 
from  Bombay  to  the  fertile^province  of  Guzerat,  and  capable  of 
extension  to  Delhi,  in  passing  through  the  native  states  of  Baj- 
pootana — 312]^  miles.     (No.  on  map,  6.) 

6.  The  Eastern  Bengal  Bailway,  a  line  leading  from  Calcutta 
in  a  north-easterly  direction — 169  miles.     (No.  on  map,  2.) 

7.  The  Calcutta  and  South-Eastern  Bailway,  a  short  line  of 
29  miles,  proceeding  from  Calcutta  to  a  point  on  the  neighbour- 
ing coast.     (No.  on  map,  3.) 

8.  The  Great  Southern  of  India  Bailway,  which  connects  the 
Madras  Bailway  with  Negapatam,  a  sea-port  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  continent — 168  miles.     (No.  on  map,  10.) 

The  chief  conditions  of  the  contracts  of  concession  entered 
into  by  the  East  India  Company — ^which  we  shall  hereafter  in- 
clude under  the  term  "  the  Government " — ^and  the  several  Bail- 
way  Companies,  were  as  follows : — 

I.  That  the  Government  should  make  over  to  the  companies, 
free  of  charge,  and  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  the  land  re- 
quired for  the  railways. 

II.  That  upon  all  money  properly  spent  on  the  works  and 
rolling  stock  of  the  railways,  intere9t  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum  should  be  paid,  or  rather  advanced,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 

All  sums  received  by  the  companies  as  the  proceeds  of 
traffic  should  be  paid  into  the  Government  treasury.  After 
meeting  the  expense  of  working  the  railways,  the  remainder  of 
the  proceeds,  if  any,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  devoted  to 
repaying  to  the  Government  the  five  per  cent,  guaranteed  interest 
of  the  current  year.  Should  a  surplus  be  then  available,  half 
of  it  to  be  employed  to  refund  to  the  Government  arrears  of  in- 
terest accumulated  while  the  railways  were  under  construction, 
or  during  periods  when  they  yielded  a  less  return  than  five  per 
cent. ;  the  remaining  half  of  the  surplus  to  be  given  to  the  sluure- 
holders  over  and  above  the  guaranteed  interest. 

When  all  interest  thus  advanced  by  the  Government  had 
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been  repaid,  the  entire  net  earnings  of  the  traffic  would  be 
available  for  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders.  And,  should  this 
dividend  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  outlay,  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  the  Government  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  travelling 
by  calling  for  a  re(fuction  of  the  companies'  tariffs,  such  as  would 
still  permit  of  a  return  of  ten  per  cent. 

III.  That  after  the  lapse  of  ninety-nine  years,  the  lands,  works, 
and  aU  property  of  the  companies,  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
Government. 

IV.  That  at  any  time  after  one  of  these  railways  had  been 
open  for  traffic  for  three  months,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
company  concerned  in  it  to  require  the  Grovemment  to  purchase 
the  works  at  their  actual  cost. 

V.  That  at  the  respective  dates  of  twenty-five  years  and  fifky 
years  after  entering  into  the  contract,  the  Government  could  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  purchasing  the  entire  property  of  any  com- 
pany, at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the  market  value  of  its 
stock  during  a  preceding  period  of  three  years. 

VI.  That  the  mails  of  the  Government  should  be  carried  on 
these  railways  free  of  charge,  and  their  troops  and  stores  at 
rates  lower  than  the  ordinary  tariflP. 

VII.  That  the  Government  should  determine  the  route  of 
each  railway ;  should  approve  of  the  works  proposed  for  it ; 
should  control  the  expenditure  required  for  it;  aud  should 
regulate  the  tariff  and  manner  of  working  it. 

VIII.  In  the  case  of  any  company  failing  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments, provision  was  made  for  the  undertaking  being  cairied 
out  by  the  Government. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  guarantee  was  not  absolute.  The 
(rovernment  engaged  to  advance  to  the  companies  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  outlay.  After 
a  line  was  completed,  so  long  as  the  receipts  from  its  traffic 
were  not  less  than  the  expenses  of  working  that  traffic,  the 
shareholders  would  receive  a  return  of  at  least  five  per  cent 
But  if  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts,  then  the  excess  would 
have  to  be  provided  out  of  the  guaranteed  interest;  thereby 
proportionately  diminishing  the  dividend  below  five  per  cent. 
The  latter  contingency,  however,  was  improbable — ^indeed, 
almost  unknown  in  railway  experience. 

Condition  No.  3,  requiring  the  surrender  of  the  lines  to  the 
Government  at  the  end  of  ninety-nine  years,  could  be  avoided 
at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  that  term  by  the  companies 
requiring  the  Government  to  purchase  their  property  as  provided 
by  condition  No.  4. 

Condition  No.  4  further  secured  to  the  shareholders  the 
recovery  of  their  outlay  in  the  event  of  their  undertaking  prov- 
ing unsuccessful 
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Condition  No.  5,  viz.,  the  right  of  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase the  lines,  would  evidently  he  insisted  on  only  in  the  event 
of  their  proving  veiy  successM ;  in  wUch  case  the  shares  of 
the  companies  would  have  acquired  a  higher  market  price  than 
their  original  value;  so  that  the  seller  would  part  with  his 
property  at  a  premium. 

Meanwhile,  in  India,  the  hasty  examinations  of  the  countiy 
which  had  sufficed  to  determine  the  general  direction  and  limits 
of  each  line  were  being  replaced  by  accurate  surveys,  a  task  of 
no  common  danger  and  difficulty  to  the  engineers  employed  on 
this  duty.  Turned  adrift  at  times  in  an  almost  trackless,  un- 
mapped waste,  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  by  its  scanty 
semi-savage  people,  the  engineer  had  to  cut  his  way  through 
dense  jungles,  or  scramble  along  the  ledges  of  ugly  precipices — 
likely  resorts  of  the  tiger — and  after  a  harassing  day's  work 
under  a  fierce  sun,  aggravated  occasionally  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  inhabitants  or  the  no  less  irritating  apathy  or  blunders 
of  the  awkward  assistants  whom  he  had  himself  to  train  to 
their  task,  he  might  at  nightfall  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  dis- 
coyer  in  this  wilderness  the  solitary  tent  where  lay  his  only 
hopes  of  food  and  shelter.  New  to  the  country,  its  customs 
and  its  climate,  and  looked  upon  as  an  adventurer  in  this  land 
of  officialism,  his  perennial  labours  entailed  an  amoxmt  of  risk, 
annoyance,  and  fatigue  little  known  in  the  tours  of  their  dis- 
tricts undertaken  by  Government  servants  during  the  healthy 
cold  weather  of  India,  when  commodious  suites  of  canvas 
apartments,  ample  supplies  of  well-trained  servants,  and  the 
eager  assistance  and  adulation  offered  by  the  people  to  any 
representative  of  the  bub&a  bareas — the  Great  Grovemment — 
render  such  a  progress  pleasant  enough. 

No  Ordnance  surveys  were  here  available  to  indicate  the 
steps  likely  to  lead  to  favourable  results.  Nor  could  much 
information  or  assistance  be  obtained  in  the  important  work  of 
determining  the  means  of  crossing  the  laj^ge  rivers  with  which 
the  country  abounds.  At  times,  indeed,  investigations  of  this 
kind  awoke  the  religious  opposition  of  the  dwellers  on  their 
banks,  who  for  ages  had  been  taught  to  regard  their  stream  as 
a  sacred  thing,  incapable  of  being  spanned  by  human  hands. 
"Why  then,  they  asked  themselves,  should  they  assist  the  im- 
pious efforts  of  an  infidel  Englishman  to  accomplish  that  which 
their  sacred  writings  assured  them  to  be  unattainable  ?  And  in 
truth  this  sort  of  superstition  seemed  in  certain  cases  almost 
justifiable,  when  the  rivers  which  formed  their  subject  came  to 
be  considered.  For  it  happens  not  unfrequently  in  India  that 
what  in  the  heats  of  summer  is  a  tiny  stream,  meandering 
through  a  wide  valley  of  sand,  becomes  during  the  periodictd 
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rains  a  mighty  moving  flood,  many  furlongs  wide,  many 
fathoms  deep,  and  rolling  onwards  with  irresistible  force.  And 
as  these  floods  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  year — ^with 
the  melting  of  snows  at  their  mountain  sources,  and  the  amount 
of  the  rainfall  along  their  course — it  follows  that  the  designer 
of  a  bridge  must  here  contrive  to  obtain  traces  of  the  greatest 
freshets  known  to  have  occurred ;  and  this  information  is  not 
easily  to  be  got  among  a  people  in  no  instance  able  to  appre- 
ciate exactitude,  and,  in  the  instance  of  natural  phenomena  of 
this  kind,  apt  to  regard  the  operation  of  recording  them  as 
useless,  if  not  profane.  Indian  rivers,  too,  often  present  an- 
other obstacle  to  the  engineer,  in  compelling  him  to  make  pro- 
vision for  future  changes  in  their  course;  the  soft  friable 
alluvium  through  which  many  of  them  flow  offering  a  feeUe 
resistance  to  floods,  and  thereby  inducing  frequent  formations 
of  new  channels,  widely  different  from  those  of  even  a  pre- 
vious year. 

But  difficult  as  these  detailed  surveys  proved  to  be,  they 
had  in  one  way  or  another  to  be  pushed  on  apace.  Ikiglish 
directors  and  English  shareholders,  eager  to  see  their  works 
set  agoing,  could  not  comprehend  that  the  task  of  their 
engineers  differed  from  that  of  a  Uke  nature  in  Europe,  where 
special  appliances  and  facilities  for  this  purpose  abound; 
while  the  Government,  on  their  part,  were  naturally  anxious 
that  India  should  have  the.  use  of  her  railways  as  quickly  as 

Cible ;  and  they  at  the  same  time  saw  that  the  sooner  the 
)  were  earning  money,  the  earlier  would  be  the  arrival  of 
that  day  when  their  revenues  would  suffice  to  restore  the 
advances  made  to  them  in  the  shape  of  guaranteed  interest 

In  the  case  of  these  railways,  fortunately,  no  delays  such  as 
are  common  to  English  ones  had  to  be  met  in  the  shape  of 
Parliamentary  warfare.  The  only  retarding  influences  to  which 
they  were  subject  in  thpir  early  days  were  the  many  and 
elaborate  references  and  discussions  which  each  proposal  con- 
nected with  them  had  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the  long  series 
of  authorities  whose  opinions  had  successively  to  be  ascertained. 
And  as  this  process  in  the  first  instance  took  the  shape  of  those 
voluminous  vehicles  of  Anglo-Indian  business  termed  Minutes, 
and  as  these  Minutes  had  afterwards  to  undergo  revision  in  the 
old  grey  mansion  that  used  to  stand  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
had  eventually  to  afford  a  ground  of  agreement  or  contention 
between  the  gentlemen  who  sat  there  and  the  directors  who 
represented  the  various  companies  concerned,  it  resulted,  on 
occasions,  that  matters  were  somewhat  slow  in  reaching  a 
settlement.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
much  injury  arose  out  of  deliberative  detentions  of  this  kind. 
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Indeed,  in  more  than  one  case,  the  interval  thus  interposed 
between  conception  and  construction  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  perceiving  and  adopting  advantageous  improvements  on 
original  intentions.  The  general  residt  of  these  possibly  too 
protracted  preliminary  discussions,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit,  has 
been  satisfactory.  A  comprehensive,  well-according  system  of 
communication  has  been  provided,  at  a  moderate  price,  for  our 
Eastern  Empire,  which  can  compare  favourably  with  the  dis- 
jointed, inharmonious  sections  which,  at  much  cost,  have  been 
linked  together  to  form  the  railway  routes  through  the  United 
Kingdom. 

As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  process  of  construction 
the  land  required  for  the  railwa3rs  had  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government.  This  was  a  simple  matter  enough  where  a  line 
happened  to  pass  through  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  State. 
In  these  the  engineer  was  suffered  to  stake  out  his  works  with- 
out regard  to  deviations  of  feet,  or  indeed  of  furlongs,  from  his 
original  surveys.  But  the  case  was  different  where  ground 
under  cultivation,  or  otherwise  occupied,  was  concerned.  There, 
the  steps  necessaiy  for  placing  the  site  of  their  line  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  railway  officers  entailed  a  more  complicated  pro- 
cedure In  the  event  of  tenants  of  the  soil  consenting  to 
transfer  such  portions  of  their  holdings  as  were  required  by  the 
companies,  immediate  entrance  could  be  afforded  to  the  work- 
men, on  the  understanding  that  the  occupier  should  be  com- 
pensated by  the  Grovemment  for  his  concession,  and  that  his 
rights  of  way  and  water  should  be  duly  provided  for  by  the 
rcalway  companies. 

And  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  those  parts  of  India 
where  irrigation  is  employed  in  aid  of  cultivation,  the  right  of 
water  is  a  question  that  requires  somewhat  more  attention  than 
it  needs  in  England.  On  our  railways,  indeed,  all  requisite 
provisions  for  water  are  fully  met  by  furnishing  bridges  and 
culverts  for  the  passage  of  clearly-defined  streams  which  happen 
to  be  crossed.  But  in  a  country  dependent  on  irrigation  this 
measure  is  insufficientw  There,  arrangements  must  in  addition 
be  made  for  the  free  flow  of  the  irrigating  waters  over  the  fields 
intersected .  by  the  line ;  and  this  at  times  involves  no  small 
trouble  to  effect,  for  the  variations  of  level  in  these  fields  are 
very  slight,  but  also  very  irregular.  So  that,  to  insure  the  com- 
plete submersion  of  every  pa^  of  them,  openings  have  to  be 
made  at  frequent  intervals  in  any  railway  embankment  con- 
structed across  them.  And,  after  all,  it  often  happens  that  the 
wants  of  water-way  can  only  be  ascertained  by  seeing  the  effects 
which  the  works,  after  completion,  actually  produce  on  the  ad- 
joining country.     Even  at  this  advanced  stage  it  may  be  found 
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necessary  to  insert  firesh  conduits  or  culverts  to  meet  any  defi- 
ciency on  this  score. 

It  was  only  natural  that  these  irrigation  accommodations 
should  form  occasional  grounds  of  discussion  between  the 
engineers  of  the  companies  and  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
who,  under  the  designation  of  collectors,  are  in  effect  deputy- 
governors  of  large  districts  of  land.  In  the  interests  of  their 
employers,  the  engineers  wished  to  cut  down  to  the  smallest 
number  possible  channels  which  increased  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion very  considerably,  besides  creating  delays  in  the  completion 
of  works,  whose  progress,  as  a  rule,  was  more  dependent  on  the 
masonry  than  on  the  embankments  or  cuttings ;  while  the 
collector  very  properly  consulted  the  interests  of  his  Grovem- 
ment  in  insisting  on  an  effective  preservation  of  the  means 
which  raised  the  crops  on  which  the  revenue  of  his  district 
depended ;  and  at  the  same  time  felt  it  his  duty  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  ryots  committed  to  his  cara 

In  cases  where  the  occupier  of  the  land  objected  to  give  it  up, 
the  collector  had  recourse  to  a  procedure  provided  by  an  Act 
passed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  meet  such  contingencies. 
According  to  its  provisions,  the  Government  were  entitled,  after 
serving  due  notice  on  the  tenant  and  arranging  to  settle  all  his 
claims  to  compensation  by  arbitration,  to  enter  into  possession 
of  the  soiL  Possibly  these  preliminary  steps  may  have  seemed 
simple  enough  to  those  who  framed  this  Act,  and  were  no  doubt 
easily  applied  in  the  early  days  of  the  railways  and  in  outlying 
places  where  few  people  were  found  to  call  in  question  the 
legality  of  any  act  of  so  important  a  man  as  the  collector  of  a 
district.  In  after  times,  however,  and  [indeed  from  the  outset 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  and  English  attorneys, 
the  application  of  these  preliminaries  was  rendered  a  dilatory 
operation ;  so  that  many  months,  and  in  some  instances  several 
years,  elapsed  before  the  companies  could  there  break  ground. 

At  the  cities  wliich  form  the  terminal  stations  of  the  great 
lines,  the  land  thus  required  was  frequently  of  very  considerable 
value — a  value,  in  fact,  which  came  to  be  estimated  according 
to  so  low  a  unit  as  a  square  foot  of  surface ;  while,  in  more 
than  one  locality,  the  site  demanded  by  a  railway  company  had, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  created — that  is,  to  be  reclaimed  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea. 

Singularly  enough,  the  obligation  thus  undertaken  by  the 
Grovernment  to  provide  not  only  a  site  but  a  surface  of  soil,  led 
incidentally  to  the  encouragement  of  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate schemes  that  ever  engulfed  the  money  of  shareholders. 
At  Bombay,  a  few  years  ago,  the  local  government,  in  their 
anxiety  to  furnish  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India  Bail- 
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way  Company  with  ground  for  a  station,  as  well  as  with  suitable 
means  of  access  to  it,  granted  to  some  enterprising  individuals 
the  concession  of  reclaiming  a  large  piece  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
which  is  there  called  Back  Bay ;  the  concessionaries  agreeing  on 
their  part  to  give  out  of  their  reclamation  the  space  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  railway.  After  some  hundreds 
of  yards  had  been  reclaimed,  and  some  millions  sterling  had 
been  expended,  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Company,  to  the*  ruin  of  many  shareholders,  and 
the  delay  of  the  Eailway  Company's  station  works. 

In  occasional  instances  a  railway  passes  through  the  terri- 
tories of  a  native  prince  more  or  less  independent  of  the  English 
Government.  In  these  much  trouble  was  encountered  in  getting 
possession  of  the  necessary  land ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
disinclination  of  the  ruler  to  accommodate  the  railway,  as  on 
account  of  his  aversion  to  part  with  his  sovereign  right  of  juris- 
diction over  any  portion  of  his  dominions. 

He  could  not  in  reason  be  expected  to  contemplate  with  any 
satisfaction  the  creation  of  a  narrow  belt  of  alien  territory, 
eflTectuaUy  severing  his  States  and  yielding  no  allegiance  to 
him;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  evidently  unsuitable 
that  a  railway,  although  provided  with  the  use  of  the  land  it 
occupied,  should  nevertheless  be  subject  in  its  future  operations 
to  such  duties  and  such  justice  as  the  native  lord  of  the  soil 
might  choose  to  impose. 

In  giving  up  such  portions  of  his  property,  moreover,  the 
owner  was  liable  to  be  deprived  of  a  large  source  of  income  in 
the  shape  of  transit  dues  levied  on  all  merchandise  passing 
through  his  country.  And  tolls  of  this  kind,  exacted  not  only 
at  his  frontiers,  but  also  at  intermediate  towns,  fords,  ferries, 
and  passes,  constitute  much  of  the  revenue  of  many  a  rajah 
whose  possessions  happen  to  lie  across  some  frequented  line  of 
traffic.  To  provide  a  means  of  continuing  to  levy  such  taxes 
on  the  fttture  through  traffic  of  a  railway,  wm  in  some  instances 
out  of  the  question.  Consequently  the  British  Government 
were  there  compelled  to  compensate  the  sufiFerers. 

In  dealing  with  these  questions,  the  procrastinating,  evasive 
native  agents,  who  in  reality  rule  such  territories  under  the 
name  of  Minister  or  Dewan,  raised  doubts  and  demands,  which, 
when  solved,  were  usually  succeeded  by  a  series  of  fresh  claims 
and  objections.  And  the  disposal  of  these  ever-recurring 
impediments  occupied  much  time,  owing  to  the  complicated 
channels  through  which  alone  affairs  relating  to  the  native 
States  of  India  can  be  dealt  with.  At  each  native  court  d[ 
any  importance  an  English  officer,  called  a  Political  Agent  or 
Eesident,  is  appointed  to  carry  out  that  odd  mixture  of  con- 
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cussion  and  subserviency  whicli  constitutes  the  policy  of  tlie 
Indian  Government  towards  its  feudatories.  Trained  up  from 
early  youth  to  fulfil  such  duties,  an  officer  in  this  position 
of  isolation  from  his  countiymen  is  apt  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  any  matter  affecting  the  little  kingdom  which 
constitutes  his  world.  His  duties,  which  consist  princi- 
pally in  exchanging  visits  of  ceremony  with  the  members 
of  the  miniature  court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  in  fo^ 
warding  periodic  despatches  to  the  office  of  the  Foreign  De- 
partment at  Calcutta,  detailing  the  rumours  that  happen  to 
have  been  catalogued  by  his  assistants  since  the  date  of  the  last 
communication  of  the  kind ;  these  very  duties  tend  to  make  him 
attach  more  weight  to  doing  business  punctiliously  than  to  doing 
business  promptly.  Nay,  the  very  code  of  etiquette  by  which 
his  functions  are  regulated — a  code  which  prescribes  the  num- 
ber of  paces  he  may  venture  to  advance  in  receiving  an  hon- 
oured guest,  no  less  than  the  number  of  days  he  must  suffer  to 
elapse  before  replying  to  a  letter — ^insures  that  business  shall 
not  be  transacted  with  undue  haste  in  his  office.  A  railway 
engineer  eager  to  set  his  works  agoing,  or  a  contractor  still 
more  intent  on  finding  employment  for  men  and  cattle  kept 
idle  at  his  expense  owing  to  entrance  to  the  land  being  denied 
to  them,  might  possibly  wonder  that  the  ostensible  source  of 
delay  should  lie  in  so  recondite  a  matter  as  the  omission  by  the 
scribes  of  the  Darbar  of  some  usually-offered  Persian  compli- 
ment of  more  or  less  respectful  signification ;  but  to  the  Politi- 
cal Agent  such  an  incident  might  appear  momentous — a  fresh 
step  perhaps  in  the  policy  of  insubordination  which  evil-dis- 
posed counseUors  were  pressing  on  a  prince,  in  any  case  dis- 
posed to  look  for  some  other  source  of  interest  than  the  opium- 
pills  and  nautch-girls  which  content  so  many  sovereign  wards  of 
our  patetnal  Government  in  the  East.  And,  after  all,  the  Poli- 
tical Agent  might  possibly  judge  aright.  For  among  Oriental 
nations  the  very  form  of  salutation  is  no  uncommon  vehicle  of 
defiance. 

To  insure  uniformity  a  standard  gauge  of  five  feet  six  inches, 
a  medium  between  the  broad  and  narrow  gauges  of  England, 
was  prescribed  for  adoption  on  all  Indian  railways. 

It  was  arranged  that  in  each  case  a  single  line  of  rails 
should  be  laid  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  width  of  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  other  special  works,  should  at  once  be  made 
sufficient  to  permit  of  the  addition  of  a  second  track  when 
future  increase  of  traffic  should  render  such  extra  accommoda- 
tion necessary. 

Each  railway  had  a  terminus  on  the  sea,  or  formed  part  of  a 
system  with  such  a  terminus.     From  these  terminal  stations 
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had  to  be  forwarded  the  permanent-way  materials,  iron-bridge 
work,  and  heavy  timber  required  for  the  various  works  on  the 
hnes. 

And  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  this  task  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  up  to  the  end  of  1867  more  than  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  tons'  weight  of  railway  materials  had  been 
shipped  from  England  to  India ;  while  the  means  in  early  days 
available  to  pass  these  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  consisted 
chiefly  of  clumsy  carts  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  conveying  at 
most  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  Moreover,  as  roads  rarely  existed, 
these  carts  had  to  make  their  way  across  the  country  as  best 
they  could. 

These  circimistances  alone  would  have  rendered  necessary 
the  course  that  was  actually  adopted — that  of  constructing  the 
portions  of  the  lines  next  the  sea  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to 
obtain  facilities  of  transit  for  the  material  of  inland  sections. 
In  the  case  of  water-carriage  being  available  along  the  direction 
of  a  line,  it  was  of  course  possible  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  its  entire  length  at  once. 

For  the  construction  of  the  Indian  railways  two  methods 
presented  themselves  to  the  choice  of  the  companies :  the 
method  adopted  in  England,  of  intrusting  the  works  to  a  con- 
tractor; and  the  plan  hitherto  followedj^in  India,  of  carrying 
these  out  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  their  designers,— 
a  plan  which,  being  associated  with  the  Public  Work  Depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  Administration,  is  usually  known  in  India 
as  the  Departmental  system. 

Both  methods  had  their  advocates,  and  both  were  in  effect 
employed ;  the  latter  however  to  a  small  extent  compared  with 
the  other.  And,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  organization  which  seemed  Hkely  to 
save  the  large  profits  that  otherwise  would  go  to  a  contractor,  the 
result  showed  this  departmental  system  to  be  neither  economical 
nor  efficient.  It  taxed  too  much  the  energies  of  the  engineers, 
and  hampered  the  exercise  of  their  professional  skill  by  laying 
on  them  a  load  of  responsibility  in  accountiog  for  expenditure. 
In  short,  it  tended  to  turn  an  able  and  highly-paid  engineer  into 
an  unwilling  and  indifferent  keeper  of  accounta  And  even- 
tually, when  experience  led  to  the  provision  of  a  proper  supply 
of  subordinates  to  supplement  the  engineers,  it  was  found  that 
the  staff  thus  organized  was  cumbrous  and  costly  compared 
with  that  which  an  energetic  contractor  would  have  found 
sufficient  for  the  same  extent  of  works.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  efforts  towards  energy  and  economy 
on  the  part  of  agents  serving  a  far-off  corporate  company  are 
feeble  contrasted  with  those  insured  under  the  personal  pres- 
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ence  of  a  contractor  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the  attain- 
ment of  these  results. 

It  was  of  great  importance  that  the  contractors  intrusted  with 
the  Indian  railways  should  be  men  of  acknowledged  means  and 
character ;  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  direct  interests  of  their 
employers,  but  also  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Cruel  treatment  or  inability  to  pay  their 
workmen  might  lead  to  serious  consequences  in  a  land  where 
individuals  may  be  mild  in  temperament,  but  where  a  mob 
gathering  under  a  sense  of  injustice  or  of  insult  to  their  fedth 
or  their  women  are  not  slow  to  redress  their  grievances  after 
their  own  rough  fashion ;  thereby  forming  a  commencement  of 
tumult  and  trouble  capable  of  being  qudled  by  nothing  short 
of  an  armed  force. 

And  yet,  contractors  of  a  high  class  could  not  be  expected 
to  embark  readily  in  work  in  a  strange  country,  where 
altered  circumstances  rendered  useless  all  their  abilities  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  a  tender ;  unless,  perhaps,  on  !con- 
ditions  which,  while  securing  a  margin  of  safety  for  them, 
imposed  an  exorbitant  price  on  their  labour.  Accordingly, 
as  a  means  of  satisfying  both  parties  to  the  contract,  it 
was  in  most  cases  arranged  that  a  schedule  shoidd  be  pre- 
pared detailing  the  price  at  which  each  description  of  work 
should  be  performed ;  whether  masoniy,  earth-work,  car- 
pentry, iron  bridges,  or  the  many  sub-classes  of  these,  and 
every  other  operation  incidental  to  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way ;  and  that  all  payments  should  be  r^ulated  by  the  quantity 
of  each  class  of  work  which  the  engineers  of  the  company 
might  from  time  to  time  certify  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
contractor. 

The  contractors,  on  their  part,  proceeded  to  carry  out  their 
undertakings  with  that  vigour  which  characterizes  this  enter- 
prising class  of  men.  Labour,  materials,  roads  of  access  and 
means  of  conveyance,  all  these  things  had  now  to  be  sought 
for  and  provided  among  a  people  little  ready  to  serve,  or 
even  assist,  adventurous  Englishmen  who  could  not  claim  a 
connexion  with  the  All-Powerful  Sarkar.  That  any  indivir 
duals  apart  from  the  State  should  take  in  hand  vast  projects, 
such  as  railways  were  said  to  be,  seemed  to  a  native  of  India 
a  matter  to  be  disbelieved,  and  certainly  a  matter  to  be  dis- 
trusted. 

However,  good  arrangements  and  liberal  wages  soon  over- 
came all  scruples  on  this  score.  Labourers  who,  under  the  old 
native  rule,  were  forced  to  work  for  a  dole  of  rice,  or  who, 
if  paid  a  pittance  of  money  at  irregular  intervals,  had  seen 
one  half  of  their  earnings  appropriated  by  fraudulent  pay- 
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masters,  might  on  these  railway  works  receive  good  wages, 
paid  weekly,  if  necessary  daily.  And  this  system  of  daily 
payments  is  no  small  boon  to  men  who  live  literally  from 
hand  to  month;  whose  wages  go  directly  from  the  hand 
that  earns  them  to  the  shopkeeper  who  supplies  the  mate- 
rials of  the  daily  meals ;  whose  earthly  possessions  are  re- 
presented by  the  few  yards  of  cotton  cloth  that  form  their 
turbans  and  gird  their  loins,  in  addition  to  the  rough  goatV 
hair  blanket  that  constitutes  a  mantle  by  day  and  a  cover- 
ing by  night.  To  prevent  the  extortion  of  grain-dealers  who 
prey  on  this  simple,  thriftless  race  of  workmen,  shops,  or 
rather  open-air  stalls,  were  established  by  the  contractors, 
where  provisions  cotdd  be  obtained  at  rates  as  reasonable  as 
those  of  the  nearest  market-town,  while  abundant  supplies 
of  water  were  provided,  often  at  a  considerable  cost.  Hos- 
pitals and  good  medical  attendance  were  farther  famished 
for  the  sick. 

In  short,  so  well  satisfied  were  the  labourers  with  their  em- 
ployment, that  the  fear  of  dismissal  was  usually  sufficient  to 
keep  them  orderly  and  attentive, — a  result  very  different  from 
that  predicted  by  certain  Anglo-Indian  officials,  who  dreaded 
that  the  natives  might  be  ill-treated  by  the  rough-and-ready 
subordinates  employed  on  the  railways. 

Men  from  far-off  villages  flocked  into  the  works,  bringing 
with  them  their  wives  and  little  ones,  for  whom  they  raised 
rough  huts  capable  of  affording  the  small  amount  of  shelter 
required  during  the  eight  rainless  months  of  the  working  season ; 
and  labouring  along  with  the  women  and  children — for  all  sexes 
and  almost  tdl  ages  here  found  emplojonent — contrived  to  live 
comfortably,  and  in  addition  to  lay  by  a  small  sum  of  savings 
to  carry  to  their  distant  homes  when  the  approach  of  the 
annual  rains  called  them  away  to  cultivate  their  fields. 

When  possible,  the  system  of  piece-work  was  adopted ;  that 
is,  the  labourer,  instead  of  receiving  a  fixed  rate  of  hire,  was 
paid  according  to  the  work  he  did.  This  system  by  degrees 
extended  itself  to  petty  contracts,  which  gangs  of  fellow  caste- 
men  or  families  undertook,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  their 
employers ;  and  eventually  a  class  of  enterprising  native  con- 
tractors sprang  up,  whose  operations  embraced  large  bridges, 
station  bmldings,  and  even  the  entire  works  of  several  miles  of 
railroad. 

The  cost  of  work  varied  so  much,  not  only  on  different  rail- 
ways, but  on  different  sections  of  the  same  railway,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  trustworthy  average  of  its  value.  It 
may,  however,  be  interesting  to  hear  the  words  which  an  engineer, 
weU  acquainted  with  English  as  well  as  Indian  railways,  wrote 
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regarding  the  cost  of  work  in  Western  India  in  1855 — a  time 
when  most  of  the  main  lines  were  being  actively  constmcted:— 

'^  The  Hindu  would  be  paid  5^,  and  the  '  navvy '  (English)  38. 6d., 
a  day ;  but  then  the  former  could  turn  out  barely  one -third  of  the  work 
that  the  latter  would  do,  so  that  the  relative  economy  of  the  two  classes 
would  be  as  two  to  one,  or  thereabouts,  in  favour  of  this  country  (India). 
There  is  another  important  consideration  which  also  impairs  the  efficiency 
of  country  labour  upon  railways.  The  number  of  men  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  employ  upon  a  work  is  frequently  limited  by  its  form  and 
dimensions  and  the  proper  mode  of  execution,  and  since  one  English- 
man does  the  work  of  three  natives,  it  is  evident  that  greater  force 
can  be  put  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
and  the  rate  of  progress  be  proportionally  increased.  Here,  however, 
the  climate  tells  in  favour  ci  this  country,  and  when  the  advantages  of 
constant  fine  weather  for  eight  months  of  the  year  are  taken  into 
account,  the  despatch  is  very  nearly  assimilated  in  both  cases.  Thos 
does  nature  strike  a  balance  between  country  and  country  and  man 
and  man. 

'^  The  following  may  be  received  as  a  fair  comparison  of  the  various 
classes  of  English  and  native  labour : — 


ClaSUB  of  LiLBOUB. 

Avenge  rate  of  pay 
,    per  diem. 

Propoition  of 

work  done  by 

each. 

-1 

RelatiTe  oort  of 

labour  in  eadi 

eonntiy. 

EngUmd. 

Bombaf. 

JBikglaiid. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Masons,  . 
Bricklayers,    . 
Carpenters, 
Miners,  . 
Kxcavators,     . 
Labourers, 

s,    d. 
6     0 
5     0 
5     0 
5     0 
3     6 
2    9 

«.    d. 
1     2 
1     2 
1     2 
0     9 
0     6^ 

0  4 

4 
3 
3 

H 

3 

2 

U 

2 
2* 

"  It  is  apparent  from  this  table,  that  the  difference  of  cost  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour  is  less  in  England  than  in  Bombay,  a  result 
which  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  fonner  in 
this  country.  We  would  also  remind  our  readers  examining  this  table, 
that  the  comparison  is  made  between  simple  labour  only,  and  that  the 
economy  in  favour  of  Bombay  would  be  most  materially  reduced  if  it 
were  instituted  between  the  cost  of  work  actually  executed,  because, 
in  that  view  of  the  question,  English  labour  would  have  the  powerful 
aid  of  all  its  appliances  and  superiority  of  system,  while  India  would 
suffer  from  its  defective  and  clumsy  methods,  and  from  a  variety  of 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages  peculiar  to  native  customs." 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written,  the  prices  of  food 
and  labour  have,  in  most  districts  of  India,  incieaaed  consider- 
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ably,  owing  to  the  amount  of  gold,  or  rather  of  silver,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  that  country  for  cotton.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  shareholders  of  Indian  lines,  that  before  that 
increase  took  effect  a  large  portion  of  their  works  had  been 
completed,  and  that  contracts  had  been  entered  into  for  the 
completion  of  a  still  larger  portion. 

The  great  extent  of  the  lines,  no  less  than  the  natural  obstacles 
encountered,  rendered  it  necessary  that  many  formidable  works 
should  be  imdertaken;  above  all,in  the  case  of  the  bridges  required 
for  the  passage  of  the  large  rivers  that  are  frequently  met  with. 

That  by  which  the  East  Indian  Bailway  is  carried  across  the 
Sone  consists  of  twenty-eight  spans,  each  composed  of  iron 
girders  150  feet  long, — ^its  total  length,  inclusive  of  massive 
masoniy  piers,  being  little  short  of  a  mUe. 

Whae,  as  examples  of  a  widely  different  kind  of  bridge  work, 
may  be  mentioned  the  numerous  long  and  lofty  viaducts  on  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Hailway — eossamer-like 
structu^  of  iron  resting  on  slender  casfr-iron  Sins,  screwed 
into  the  beds  of  the  streams  they  cross. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  constructed 
in  connexion  with  these  lines,  are  those  by  which  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Bailway  is  carried  across  a  chain  of  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  known  as  the  Ghaut  range. 

This  line  of  precipices,  stretching  for  several  hundred  miles 
parallel  to  the  western  coast  of  India,  resembles  a  great  re- 
taining-wall — ^here  averaging  2000  feet  in  height — which  sepa- 
rates a  narrow  belt  of  land  fringing  the  sea  from  an  elevated 
plateau,  which  from  their  crest  extends  far  eastward  into  the 
heart  of  the  continent. 

This  great  barrier  seemed  to  interpose  an  obstacle,  not  only 
to  the  efforts  of  man,  but  to  the  operations  of  Nature.  For  the 
very  clouds  which  the  south-west  monsoon  brings  up  in  masses 
from  the  ocean,  are  here  arrested  and  compelled  to  discharge 
their  rains,  thereby  forming  a  belt  of  intense  rainfall,  extending 
a  few  miles  on  each  side  of  the  mountain  tops.  The  country  to 
leeward,  that  is,  to  eastward,  being  thus  shielded  from  the 
storms  which  then  deluge  the  coast  lands,  offers  a  charming 
climate  at  that  season ;  the  straggling  patches  of  cloud  which 
contrive  to  pass  across  the  hills  being  just  sufficient  to  screen 
the  sun,  and  refresh  the  soil  with  occasional  showers.  While, 
in  addition,  the  keen  air  of  this  upland  affords  a  bracing  con- 
trast to  the  relaxing  atmosphere  winch  then  prevails  in  Bombay, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  the  low-lying  districts  of  India. 

Before  the  days  of  railways  this  barrier  offered  a  serious  ob- 
struction to  the  interchange  of  traffic  between  Bombay  and  exten- 
sive inland  districts,  of  which  that  port  is  the  natural  outlet.    At 
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two  points  only  could  it  be  conveniently  crossed  by  carts.  At 
ODe  of  these  points,  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Bombay,  a  road 
had  been  constructed  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  which, 
although  useful,  was  exceedingly  steep  and  tortuous;  a  &ct 
painfully  proved  by  the  draught-oxen,  dead,  or  dying  from  ex- 
haustion, which  might  be  seen  sprinkled  along  its  course— 
above  aU,  towards  the  end  of  the  hot  season,  when  efforts  to  pass 
cotton  and  grain  to  the  coast  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains 
had  to  be  made  with  animals  for  which  the  then  bumt-up 
coimtry  offers  not  a  blade  of  grass.  The  other  road  that  h^ 
been  mentioned  was  carried  across  the  range  at  a  point  seventy 
miles  further  north.  Of  a  later  and  better  construction,  this 
still  involved  a  long  and  severe  ascent. 

Besides  these,  the  only  means  of  commxmication  between  the 
coast  and  the  table-land  were  bridle-paths,  foUowiog  the  course 
of  the  rugged  gorges  which  occur  at  intervals  along  the  line  of 
Ghauts — paths  practicable  only  for  lightly-laden  pack-ponies 
or  bullocks. 

Circumstances  rendered  it  necessaiy  that  this  range  should 
be  crossed  at  two  points  by  the  bifurcations  of  the  Great  Indian 
•Peninsula  Railway,  which,  diverging  near  Bombay,  lead  respec- 
tively in  the  direction  of  Calcutta  and  Madras.  This  object 
has  been  attained  by  means  of  inclined  planes,  constructed  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  two  cart-roads  which  have 
just  been  described.  That  to  the  north  is  known  as  the  Thull 
Ghaut  Incline,  the  other  as  the  Bhore  Ghaut  Incline. 

This  latter  is,  if  anjrthing,  the  more  formidable  undertaking 
of  the  two.  Beginning  its  ascent  along  a  short  spur  here 
thrown  out  from  the  main  range,  this  incline  continues  its 
upward  winding  way  through  long  tunnels  piercing  the  hardest 
basalt,  across  viaducts  spanning  ravines  of  great  width  and 
depth,  often  along  what  is  simply  a  large  notch  cut  in  the 
face  of  a  precipice.  Somewhat  higher  than  half  way  up 
the  hm  is  a  semi-zigzag  or  reversing  station,  where  the  power- 
ful locomotives  used  for  the  special  service  of  this  incline 
pass  from  what  has  hitherto  been  the  front  of  a  train  to  the 
other  end,  which  in  turn  proceeds  foremost  up  the  remainder 
of  the  road. 

In  short,  in  the  words  of  a  sailor,  the  passage  of  the  incline 
is  made  in  two  tacks ;  the  engine,  however,  being  the  only  part 
of  a  train  that ''  goes  about." 

The  length  of  this  plane  is  nearly  sixteen  miles,  in  course 
of  which  it  surmounts  a  height  of  upwards  of  1800  feet,  its 
average  inclination  being  1  in  48,  its  maximum  1  in  37.  Its 
construction  occupied  upwards  of  seven  years,  during  which  as 
many  as  40,000  labourers  were  occasioz^y  at  work  on  it  at 
one  time. 
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Its  completion  was  almost  coincident  with  the  death  of  the 
man  who  made  it — Jsunes  Berkley. 

It  is  a  great  monument  of  a  great  engineer. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  many  adversecircomstances  under 
which  the  Indian  Sailways  were  constructed,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  works  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Certain  imper- 
fections there  undoubtedly  have  been,  as  brought  to  our  notice 
from  time  to  time  in  those  brief  and  sometimes  startUng  state- 
ments, which,  under  the  head  of  telegraphic  news  fix)m  India, 
convey  to  us  in  a  condensed,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  in  a  highly 
intensified  form,  all  the  intelligence  of  Eastern  events  which 
most  of  us  ever  care  to  know.  But  in  justice  to  the  men  who 
have  made  the  lines,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  extent  of 
the  works  of  which  such  failures  form  an  inconsiderable  fac- 
tion. It  is  also  only  fair  to  reflect  on  the  obstacles  encountered 
in  their  construction.  Above  all,  the  obstacles  offered  by  a 
climate  in  which  for  nine  months  of  each  year  no  rain  is  avail- 
able to  assist  in  the  consolidation  of  earthworks;  where  the 
drying  up  of  the  streams  and  wells  renders  it  often  necessary 
to  cany  for  a  distance,  on  the  backs  of  men  or  of  cattle, 
every  drop  of  water  wanted  for  the  mortar  of  a  bridge  or 
retaining-wall,  and  where  the  scarce  and  valuable  fluid  is  apt 
to  be  used  in  slaking  thirst  rather  than  in  slaking  lime — to 
the  rain  of  the  masonry  concerned.  While,  during  the  re- 
maining months  a  rainfoJl,  represented  in  some  cases  by  an 
aggregate  vertical  measurement  of  ten  feet,  puts  the  loose 
friable  soil  which  makes  up  an  embankment  to  a  very  rough 
test;  at  the  same  time  that  the  rapidly  swelling  streams 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  bridge  operations — ^if,  indeed,  they  do 
not  happen  to  undo  the  work  of  many  previous  months,  by 
sweeping  before  them  coffer-dams,  timber  stagings,  and  other 
accessories  of  this  kind  of  construction. 

Interruptions  were  also  encountered  in  the  shape  of  that 
scourge  of  India — cholera ;  outbreaks  of  which  on  various  occa- 
sions destroyed  or  drove  away  in  terror  labourers  who  with 
much  difficulty  had  been  gathered  together ;  while  a  yet  more 
serious  interruption  was  offered  by  the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857, 
which  entirely  stopped  the  progress  of  various  lines,  besides 
destroying  many  of  the  results  of  past  labours.  This  mutiny 
burst  on  India  so  suddenly  that  it  found  engineers  and  other 
Englishmen  employed  by  the  railway  companies  in  localities 
completely  isolated  from  their  countrymen.  Not  a  few  of 
these  men  had  to  fight  for  their  lives.  To  the  skill  and 
courage  of  some  of  them  the  safety  of  more  than  one  of  the 
little  strongholds  which  in  those  trying  times  were  hastily 
improvised  for  the  English  men^  women,  and  children  overtaken 
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in  outlying  districts  by  the  stonn  of  blood,  was,  in  the  main, 
undoubtecUy  due.  The  name  of  at  least  one  among  them  is 
inscribed  in  the  roll  of  men  considered  worthy  to  wear  the 
Victoria  Cross — For  Valour. 

Thanks  to  the  information  afforded  by  Mr.  Juland  Danvers 
in  the  Blue-books  compiled  by  him  each  year  in  his  capacity  of 
Grovemment  Director  of  the  Indian  railways,  we  are  enabled  to 
gather  almost  at  a  glance  the  position  which  these  entetpiises 
occupy  as  regards  their  progress,  no  less  than  their  prospects  of 
success. 

On  the  1st  of  May  1868  it  appears  that  nearly  4000  miles  of 
them  were  open  for  traffic ;  and  that  upwards  of  1000  miles — 
in  addition  to  630  miles  of  a  lately  sanctioned  line,  the  Oude 
and  Bohilcund  Sailway — ^were  under  construction.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1870  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  an  unbroken 
line  of  railway  may  be  available  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
and  another  between  Madras  and  Bombay.  Already  the  former 
line  is  so  far  advanced  at  each  of  its  ends  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  route  for  the  mails  passing  between  England 
and  the  seat  of  its  Government  in  the  ^EoAi, — Bombay  thus 
becoming  the  sea-gate  through  which  the  postal  communica- 
tions of  Europe  and  India  are  henceforth  to  flow. 

Through  communication  has  for  some  time  been  established 
between  Calcutta  and  Delhi,  distant  upwards  of  1000  miles  apart; 
between  Madras  and  Beypore,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Malabar; 
and  between  Bombay  and  Nagpore,  an  important  city  of  Central 
India;  while,  by  means  of  the  links  offered  by  the  Scinde 
Bailway,  the  Indus,  Flotilla,  and  the  Punjaub  line,  an  unbroken 
route  is  open  between  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  and 
Kurrachee,  the  port  of  the  Indus. 

The  precise  cost  of  the  Indian  railways  cannot  yet  be  accur- 
ately stated,  seeing  that  large  portions  of  them  are  still  under  con- 
struction. From  the  accounts  of  several  thousand  miles  of  them 
already  furnished,  however,  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  average  outlay  per  mile  will  not  be  more  than  £17,000.^ 

In  all  some  £70,000,000  have  already  been  expended.  And 
it  is  estimated  that  about  £20,000,000  in  addition  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  5000  miles  we  are  now  looking  at^  as 
also  the  Oude  and  Bohilcund  line  of  630  miles,  which  belongs 
to  the  newer  order  of  things.  The  figures  we  here  give  cover 
the  cost  of  single  line  of  rails,  furnished  with  bridges,  tunnels^ 

^  In  the  report  published  in  the  TimM  of  the  speech  deliyered  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  29tii  October  last,  the  late 
Minister  of  Indian  Finance  is  said  to  have  stated  the  cost  of  the  East  India 
Railway  at  £30,000  per  mile.  But  this  estimate  seems  much  in  ezoeas  of 
the  accouots  of  that  line  which  have  already  been  rendered. 
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and  other  special  works  adapted  for  a  double  line.  They  also 
include  ample  siding  accommodation  and  passing-places  at 
stations,  and  indeed  embrace  very  considerable  lengths  of 
double  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  stations.  They 
farther  comprise  the  cost  of  a  liberal  supply  of  rolling  stock. 

Contrary  to  forebodings  uttered  by  men  whose  knowledge 
of  the  countiy  weU  entitled  them  to  be  heard,  the  natives 
of  India  at  once  took  kindly  to  railway  travelling.  Scruples 
of  religion  or  of  caste  yielded  to  the  ease  and  economy 
which  the  new  means  of  conveyance  offered;  due  attention 
being  of  course  paid  by  the  railway  companies  to  such  prejudices 
as  were  capable  of  being  accommodated  without  undue  incon- 
venience. Separate  carriages,  or  compartments,  for  instance, 
were  provided  for  women,  in  deference  to  the  dislike  which  the 
people  of  the  East  entertain  to  their  wives  and  daughters  being 
looked  at  by  strangers.  And,  where  circumstances  permitted 
the  arrangement,  efforts  were  in  early  days  made  to  afford 
distinct  accommodation  for  certain  castes,  and  above  all  for 
certain  outcasts.  Here,  however,  as  in  Europe,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  railway  is  a  sad  leveller  of  social  distinctions ; 
80  that  in  a  short  time  Brahmans  of  the  purest  strain  of  blood 
were  to  be  seen  penned  up  in  the  cattle-truck-like  vehicles 
which  form  the  third-class  carriages  of  India,  in  close  and  con- 
tented contact  with  Pariahs,  whose  very  presence  under  the  same 
roof  would  in  former  times  have  been  held  to  involve  pollution. 

As  a  curious  instance  of  compensation  for  these  tendencies 
towards  weakening  the  influence  of  caste  and  other  social 
trammels  of  the  Hindu  faith,  it  is  worth  while  noting  a  result  of 
an  opposite  character  which  the  railways  threaten  to  bring 
about ;  by  which,  in  fact,  certain  interests  of  that  creed  seem 
likely  to  be  promoted  in  a  considerable  degree.  We  allude  to 
the  facilities  afforded  for  visiting  the  many  shrines  which  the 
country  contains ;  certain  of  which,  indeed,  are  beUeved  to 
possess  virtues,  extending  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  such  of 
the  faithful  as  visit  them :  an  end  formerly  attainable  in  few 
instances  by  far-off  residents, — by  none,  indeed,  but  sturdy 
fellows  who  could  walk  the  weary  way  which  led  to  their 
remote  situations,  or  by  rich  men  who  could  meet  the  large 
outlay  incurred  by  palanquins  or  other  means  of  conveyance 
adapted  for  the  difficult  country  that  had  to  be  traversed. 

Now-a-days  devotees  of  all  degrees  of  wealth  or  strength 
have  a  cheap  means  of  carrying  out  such  pilgrimages,  and  in 
effect  they  do  avail  themselves  of  this  to  a  large  extent. 

On  certain  sacred  days  of  the  Hindu  calendar  more  than  one 
Indian  railway  provides  special  trains  for  purposes  of  this  kind ; 
on  which  occasions,  moreover,  there  is  frequently  held  a  Holy 
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Fair,  where  large  numbers  of  people  dispose  of  the  past  year's 
produce,  and  lay  in  the  next  year's  supply  of  clothing  and 
cooking-pots.  Banged  side  by  side  may  there  be  seen  the 
wares  of  Europe,  India,  China,  and  Central  Asia. 

There,  by  means  of  the  neighbouring  railway,  the  merchant 
from  the  sea-coast  is  able  to  deal  directly  with  the  cultivator  in 
the  interior,  who  comes  to  barter  his  cotton  and  grain  against 
the  goods  manufactured  by  the  foreigners ;  thus  saving  to  both 
parties  the  twofold  profit  formerly  swallowed  up  by  the  rapacious 
middleman.  The  benefits  of  such  direct  transactions  were 
specially  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
the  high  price  of  cotton  caused  to  be  received  by  India  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  late  civil  war  in  America.  Such  sums 
would  in  former  days  have  enriched  the  few  agents  and  bankers 
who  then  commanded  the  entire  out-turn  of  the  land.  But 
thanks  to  a  new  order  of  things,  attained  only  by  the  help  of 
railways,  this  influx  of  money  went  to  benefit  the  general  body 
of  the  cultivators :  a  result  which  shows  itself  in  the  increased 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  this  class,  in  the  improved  condition 
and  description  of  animals  employed  in  their  field  operations 
(and  in  his  draught-oxen,  the  countryman  of  India  takes  much 
delight),  no  less  than  in  the  superior  clothes  worn  by  the  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  cotton  districts. 

Above  all,  this  diffusion  of  wealth  is  apparent  in  that  essen- 
tial requisite  of  an  Eastern  household — ^the  array  of  cooking-pots. 
A  dozen  years  ago  these  were  of  cheap  earthenware.  At 
present,  in  the  provinces  producing  cotton,  they  are  almost 
always  of  brass — a  difference  which,  in  the  mind  of  the 
native,  is  the  strongest  distinction  definable  between  penury 
and  competence. 

To  suit  the  low  rates  of  wages,  and,  indeed,  of  prices  generally 
prevailing  in  India,  the  tariff  of  fares  on  the  Indian  lines  is  for 
the  third  class  of  conveyance  considerably  less  than  that  of 
England ;  and  the  experience  of  this  cheap  travelling  shows  it  to 
be  at  least  as  remunerative  as  the  opposite  policy  pursued  by 
railway  managers  in  this  country. 

The  arrangements  and  accommodation  met  with  on  Indian 
railways  differ  little  from  those  found  in  England.  Indeed, 
the  stereotyped  models  of  the  mother  country  have  here  been 
followed  with  a  fidelity  which  might  well  have  been  relaxed 
in  certain  points  in  consideration  of  the  climate  and  customs 
of  the  East.  In  stations  intended  for  a  passenger  traffic 
almost  entirely  composed  of  third-class  travellers  (for  out  of 
13,764,354  persons  carried  by  the  Indicm  railways  in  the 
year  1867,  no  less  than  13,074,980  were  third-class  passen- 
gers), the  chief  thing  to  be  desired  is  ample  shelter.    Now, 
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the  system  of  obtaming  this  shelter  in  Europe,  which  con- 
sists in  providing  broad  platforms  imder  lofty  wide-spreading 
roofs  is  imperfectiy  adapted  to  the  natives  of  India,  To  them 
a  railway  journey  is  an  important  undertaking,  preceded  in 
many  cases  by  a  long  and  toilsome  walk,  and  attended  with 
the  prospect  of  an  equally  fatiguing  march  at  its  close. 

Unable,  from  their  easy-going  disposition,  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  time-tables,  or  indeed  to  appreciate  any  exact 
measurement  of  time,  they  incline  to  avoid  all  chance  of  miss- 
ing a  train  by  the  precautionary  proceeding  of  presenting  them- 
selves at  the  station  they  are  to  start  from  veiy  long  before  the 
hour  at  which  it  is  due. 

This  feeling,  no  less  than  the  ordinary  habits  of  their  life, 
prompts  many  to  allow  themselves  on  such  occasions  enough 
time  to  go  through  the  various  processes  of  preparing  and  eat- 
ing the  one  daily  meal  which  constitutes  the  chief  support  of 
the  people  of  Hindustan — an  operation  which  their  easily-carried 
cooking-pots  renders  simple  enough. 

Indeed,  at  many  stations  on  the  Indian  lines  the  court-yard  in 
front  is,  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  passage  of  each  train, 
crowded  with  groups  of  families,  creeds,  or  castes,  patiently 
waiting  their  time  of  departure — squatted  on  the  gi'oimd  in  the 
posture  assumed  by  squirrels  while  eating  nuts,  and  passing  their 
leisure  in  cooking,  eating,  chatting,  or  smoking  the  gurgling 
water-pipe. 

For  such  travellers  the  costly  accommodation  offered  on  the 
platform  of  a  spacious  station  is  evidently  ill  suited.  Their 
wants  would  be  better  met  by  the  provision  of  large  inexpen- 
sive sheds,  semi-detached  from  the  station-buildings,  and  well 
supplied  with  water  for  man  and  beast — ^in  short,  rest-houses^ 
such  as  exist  in  various  forms  in  Eastern  countries,  and  which 
by  the  peoples  of  those  lands  are  looked  upon  as  necessary  com- 
plements to  any  highway  for  travellers.  Of  late,  it  is  true,  some 
efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  accommodation  of  this  modest 
but  useful  kind ;  but  in  India,  as  at  home,  railway  managers 
appear  slow  in  perceiving  that  the  present  policy  of  attending 
only  to  the  comfort  of  a  few  first-class  passengers  is  erroneous. 

The  chief  revenue  of  Indian  passenger-traffic,  as  already  seen, 
arises  from  third-class  travellers.  Surely,  then,  their  needs  de- 
serve more  attention  and  outlay  than  are  now  bestowed  on  them! 

The  carriages  of  the  Indian  railways,  too,  differ  in  no  very 
important  respects  from  those  seen  elsewhere.  There  the  Eng- 
lish type,  based  on  the  old  stage-coach,  ia  still  prevalent.  As  a 
protection  against  the  sun,  an  extra  covering  is  placed  at  an 
interval  of  some  inches  from  the  ordinary  roof.  To  insure  cool- 
ness^ too,  the  cushions  and  supports  for  the  backs  of  travellers 
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are,  in  tlie  fiist-class  carriages,  made  of  cane- work ;  while  vene 
tian  blinds  are  provided  to  exclude  the  glare  of  the  son.  Cer- 
tain first-class  saloon  carriages  are  also  available,  fitted  in  a  few 
cases  with  arrangements  for  afifording  beds  to  travellers,  aft» 
the  fashion  of  America.  This  sort  of  sleeping  accommodation 
is  likely  to  be  largely  required  during  the  long  journeys,  which, 
on  the  completion  of  the  through  communications,  will  be  en- 
tailed  by  a  direct  passage  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  or 
Madras  and  Bombay ;  or  the  yet  longer  route  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawur. 

Third-class  passengers  are  here  conveyed  in  covered  waggons, 
devoid  of  either  seats  or  windows ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  upper  part  of  the  sides  is  omitted  By  this  means  fresh  air 
is  admitted  freely  to  the  seething  mass  of  human  beings,  who, 
by  being  kept  in  a  standing  position,  can  be  packed  more  closely 
than  is  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  the  inner  individuals, 
especially  during  journeys  undertaken  in  the  heats  of  summer. 

In  saying  that  no  seats  are  available,  however,  it  is  weU  to 
bear  in  mind  that  such  things  are  not  much  used  by  natives  of 
India,  who  prefer  to  rest  on  the  ground,  or,  in  this  case,  on  the 
floor  of  a  carriage,  posed  in  a  fashion  already  mentioned,  and 
possible  only  for  races  with  calveless  legs. 

The  frugal  habits  of  the  natives,  excepting  perhaps  a  few  of 
the  prodigal  sons  of  Islam,  lead  them  for  the  most  part  to  sink 
prejudice  or  social  position  in  view  of  the  economy  of  a  third- 
class  ticket ;  and  this  saving  they  are  eager  to  supplement  by 
avoiding  any  extra  payments  for  the  luggage  they  happen  to 
have  with  them. 

And  as  on  the  Indian  lines  every  pound  of  luggage  has  to 
be  paid  for,  it  follows  that  strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  travel- 
lers to  carry  their  effects  into  their  carriages — ^a  formidable 
undertaking,  when,  as  often  happens,  those  comprise  the  cooking- 
pots,  bedding,  and  wardrobe  of  an  Eastern  household. 

The  guards  and  station-porters  are  of  course  on  the  outlook 
to  prevent  such  practices,  and  loud  and  frequent  are  the  alter- 
cations arising  between  them  and  the  owners  of  bundles  tiius 
arbitrarily  removed  to  the  luggage-van.  For  these  individuals 
usually  proceed  to  pour  forth  an  argumentative  supplication, 
couched  in  the  flowery  language  of  the  East,  somewhat  to  the 
following  effect : — "  Oh,  Protector  of  the  Poor  1  What  words 
are  these  I  hear  ?  Behold  this  most  insignificant  of  parcels  1 
Look  at  it !  Of  a  truth  it  is  nothing !  It  is  absolutely  less 
than  nothing  1 1 "  etc.  etc. 

In  truth,  the  despatch  of  a  train  from  any  large  station  of  an 
Indian  railway  is  a  scene  of  confusion  of  a  very  picturesque 
kind.    The  brightly-coloured  dresses  of  the  crowd  striving  to 
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secure  places ;  the  various  costumes  and  demeanour  of  those  com- 
posing it,  the  rapid  gesticulations  of  the  nervous  Hindu,  contrast- 
ing with  the  dignified  repose  of  the  Moslem  gentleman ;  the  loud 
shouts  of  lost  Mends  looking  for  each  other;  the  efforts  of  the 
waddling  women  to  drag  along  their  screaming  children,  and  at 
the  same  time  veil  their  faces  from  the  eyes  of  strange  men ;  all 
these  make  up  for  the  moment  a  very  Babel  of  sights  and  sounds. 
Here  the  jealously-guarded  inmate  of  a  Zenana  is  carried  in  a 
palanquin  close  up  to  the  entrance  of  a  carriage,  and  shot  out 
on  its  floor  much  after  the  manner  of  treating  a  sack  of  flour ; 
the  operation  being  overlooked  by  a  burly  Nubian  with  a  singu- 
larly shrill  voice,  and  aided  by  a  shrivelled-up  old  woman,  who 
busies  herself  in  carefully  closing  the  Venetian  blinds  of  the 
reserved  compartment  occupied  by  her  mistress,  and  in  arrang- 
ing on  its  floor  the  Persian  rugs  and  cushions  required  to  make 
the  lady  comfortable, — not  forgetting  the  calleoon  (the  water- 
pipe)  and  sweetmeats  which  assist  so  largely  in  whOing  away 
the  time  of  these  Lights  of  the  Harem. 

A  little  further  along  the  platform  the  crowd  is  being  cleaved 
asunder  by  white-robed  men  girt  with  broad  red  shoulder-belts, 
who,  with  shouts  and  sticks,  clear  a  passage  for  an  eminent 
official  personage  who  is  to  travel  by  the  train.  In  his  wake 
follow  half-a-dozen  other  messengers,  equipped  like  those  who 
went  before  him,  and  bearing  brass  breast-plates  on  which  are 
blazoned  in  large  letters  the  title  of  the  office  which  their  master 
holds.  Into  the  carriage  which  he  enters  they  place  an  array  of 
red  morocco  leather  covered  despatch-boxes,  filled  with  papers, 
wherewith  to  beguile  the  journey, — ^papers  probably  relating  to 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  messages  in  cipher  regarding  the  most 
important  political  affairs,  to  long  and  trifling  correspondences 
concerning  the  pay  of  some  imfortunate  subaltern.  So  compre- 
hensive are  the  questions  which  claim  the  attention  of  even  the 
highest  Grovemment  officers  in  India,  of  even  the  Viceroy  him- 
self. 

While,  just  as  the  train  is  about  to  start,  there  arrives  a  party 
of  our  countrymen,  booted,  spurred,  and  otherwise  eqtdpped  in 
Indian  sportsman  fashion,  on  their  way  to  the  meet  of  a  hog 
hunt  at  a  neighbouring  station  on  the  line.  Well  provided  too, 
they  seem,  with  provender,  judging  by  the  luncheon-baskets 
their  servants  carry,  and  from  which  the  necks  of  various  bottles 
are  seen  to  protrude.  But  precautions  of  this  kind  are  here  abso* 
lutely  necessary ;  refreshment-iboms  being  almost  unknown,  or 
at  best  but  indifferent  sources  of  supplying  even  tolerable  food 
to  hungry  travellers. 

Before  the  train  can  be  got  ready  for  a  start  the  guard  has  to 
go  through  a  deal  of  work.    In  fact,  in  the  end,  he  is  usually 
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obliged  to  lay  hands  on  the  straggleis  wandering  up  and  down 
the  Bide  of  the  train  in  search  for  friends,  or  on  the  outlook  fox 
a  carriage  full  of  feUow  caste>men ;  and  thrusting  these  in  suc- 
cession into  the  nearest  compartment  able  to  receive  tliem,  he  is 
thus  at  length  enabled  to  sound  his  signal- whistle,  and  betake 
himself  to  the  comparative  quietude  of  his  brake-van. 

The  question  which  above  all  others  connected  with  Indian 
railways  is  likely  to  interest  many  of  our  readers,  is  that  of 
their  success  as  commercial  undertakings ;  in  short,  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  tiiey  pay. 

A  perfect  answer  on  this  subject  cannot,  of  course,  be  pro- 
nounced at  present,  seeing  that  important  sections  of  the  system 
are  yet  imfinished.  From  the  tiagments,  however,  already  in 
operation,  sufficient  data  have  been  gathered  to  enable  a  toler* 
ably  accurate  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  eventual  results. 

During  the  year  1867,  against  a  sum  of  £3,237,937,  received 
from  the  Government  as  guaranteed  interest,  an  amount  of 
about  £2,500,000  was  repaid  by  the  companies  from  the  net 
profits  of  their  traffic. 

In  the  case  of  the  East  Indian  Bail  way  and  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Bailway,  the  results  of  the  last  three  years  seem  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  there  the  requisite  five  per  cent 
already  earned  is  likely  to  be  continued,  and  equally  likely  to 
be  increased.  Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  this  dividend 
has  been  already  exceeded ;  and  this  surplus,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  has  been  obtained  firom  the  lengths  of  line  open  for  traffic ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  net  earnings  these  brought  in  had,  in 
the  computation  of  dividends,  to  be  extended  to  the  capital  ex- 
pended on  several  hundred  miles  of  railroad  as  yet  imder  oon- 
struction,  and  therefore  in  an  improdactive  state.^ 

This  return,  moreover,  has  been  reaped  from  what  maybe 
termed  local  traffic ;  that  is,  from  traffic  along  the  two  end-por- 
tions of  the  great  through  routes  between  Eastern  and  Western 
India,  that  hitherto  alone  have  been  completed. 

The  through  traffic  which  may  certainly  be  expected  to  flow  a 
couple  of  years  hence  along  these  great  highways  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  a  likely  source  of  large  additions  to  present  receipts. 

Moreover,  the  net  profits  of  several  of  these  lines  seem  cap- 
able of  constituting  a  larger  fraction  of  the  gross  receipts  than 
they  now  do,  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  high  chiogiea  for 
conducting  the  traffic    The  attention  which  has  been  directed 

^  Since  these  words  were  put  into  type,  the  revenue  account  of  ih^ 
Madras  Railway  for  the  half-year  ending  in  May  last  has  been  pahUshed. 
It  shows  that  on  that  line  also  the  net  profits  have  at  length  Tery  nesriy 
reached  the  rate  of  ^ve  per  cent.  On  one  portion  of  this  railway  tiie  n^ 
profit  was  equal  to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  ouUay. 
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to  this  subject,  and  the  experience  that  has  by  this  time  been 
gained  of  the  management  of  Indian  railways,  has  already  led 
in  some  instances  to  a  considerable  economy  of  working  ex- 
penses. Much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  effected  in  this 
direction. 

A  source  of  large  annual  cost  is  the  highly  paid  class  of  Eng- 
lishmen whom  it  has  hitherto  been  fotmd  necessary  to  employ  in 
various  capacities  on  these  lines ;  and  this  item  oiloouJ^U 
be  much  reduced  by  the  substitution  of  natives  of  the  country, 
who,  as  experience  has  proved,  can  be  trained  to  do  many  now 
highly  paid  duties  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  with  perfect  ef&ciency. 
Certain  employments,  it  is  true,  must  in  all  likelihood  continue 
to  be  filled  from  Europe — ^above  all  that  of  the  engine-driver, 
which  requires  a  greater  amount  of  natural  nerve  than  is  con- 
sidered a  usual  endowment  in  Indian  races.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  an  excellent  class  of  native  stokers 
has  been  trained,  who,  on  occasions,  have  shown  themselves 
well  qualified  to  act  as  substitute  drivers  in  the  absence  of 
their  principals. 

As  stationmasters,  clerks,  and,  in  short,  in  almost  all  but  the 
very  highest  offices  of  railway  employment,  the  natives  of  the 
country  have  proved  their  fitness,  as  regards  steadiness,  sob- 
riety, and  attention.  The  chief  point  in  which  their  employ- 
ment is  open  to  objection  is  one  which  results  from  the  time- 
honoured  system  of  perquisites,  which  throughout  the  East  are 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  sources  of  remuneration  in  any 
service, — ^as  a  striking  example  of  which  we  may  mention  the  by 
no  me^  unfrequent  cases,  m  which  the  signal-man  engaged  to 
attend  to  the  gat^s  at  a  level  crossing,  proceeded  without  hesi- 
tation to  levy  a  toll  on  every  man  and  animal  that  passed  his 
lodge.  These  demands,  which  were,  in  most  instances,  paid 
without  question,  in  the  shape  of  small  coin,  or  more  frequently 
in  the  form  of  a  handful  of  grain,  a  fagot  of  firewood,  or  other 
samples  from  the  loads  borne  by  man  or  beast,  were,  of  course, 
soon  discovered  and  put  a  stop  to.  They  served,  however,  to 
show  the  strong  hold  which  this  kind  of  usage  possesses  on  a 
people  who,  in  point  of  fact,  have  come  to  designate  it  as  "  The 
Custom'*  (Dustooree). 

This  custom  unfortunately  has  been  put  in  practice  by  native 
ofiScials  of  a  higher  grade  than  gatekeepers. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  discovered  that  many  among  them  were 
deriving  large  sums  of  money  from  native  merchants,  who  de- 
sired the  cotton  they  held  stored  at  inland  stations  to  be  passed 
down  to  the  coast  before  other  bales  which  had  a  prior  claim 
to  transit. 

By  these  means  the  bribing  parties  got  their  produce  into  a 
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favourable  market  before  the  close  of  the  export  season ;  whfle, 
owing  to  the  want  of  rolling  stock,  and  to  gaps  then  existing  on 
the  line  on  which  these  practices  took  place,  the  owners  of  the 
bales  thus  left  behind  suffered  a  severe  loss. 

The  cost  of  working  the  traffic  of  Indian  railways  is  also 
swelled  by  heavy  charges  for  maintaining  the  roadway  and 
rolling  stock  in  good  order.  The  alternations  of  a  climate  in 
which  sleepers  are  soaked  almost  incessantly  for  several  months, 
and  parched  with  a  hot  wind  for  several  other  months^  tell 
severely  on  all  wood-work 

The  injury,  too,  which  tropical  rains  effect  on  embankments 
reduced  by  long  baking  by  the  sun  to  the  state  of  a  brittle  cake 
or  of  a  fine  powder,  is  often  increased  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  good  material  for  ballast  for  the  line.  Fortunately 
it  has  been  found  that  the  jarring  motion  commtmicated  to  the 
sleepers  by  the  passage  of  trains  over  them  is  effectual  in  saving 
them  from  the  ravages  of  white  ants,  from  which  much  damage 
was  looked  for.  Any  sleeper  of  less  perishable  material  than 
wood  would  be  a  great  source  of  saving  on  these  lines.  Iron- 
pot  sleepers  have  been  tried,  it  is  true,  and  in  some  instances 
have  been  said  to  be  successfal.  But  there  does  not  appear  a 
great  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  extend  the 
use  of  them. 

The  alternations  of  climate,  of  courae,  cause  great  tear  and 
wear  to  rolling  stock.  Every  possible  means,  however,  is  taken 
to  meet  this  caoI  by  obtaining  aU  iron-work  requisite  for  car- 
riages and  waggons  of  the  very  strongest  description,  and  in 
using  these  in  constructing  the  stock  in  India,  where  teak,  one 
of  the  most  durable  woods  in  the  world,  is  available. 

In  Eastern  India  supplies  of  fuel  are  obtained  cheaply  from 
the  coal-fields  of  Burdwan  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  in  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  the  necessity  of  importing  coal  from 
England,  Australia,  or  at  times  Labuan,  causes  a  heavy  expen- 
diture in  the  locomotive  departments. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  traversed  by  the  through  line 
between  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  deposits  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
covered, and,  indeed,  a  company  is  now  in  existence  for  work- 
ing mines  sunk  at  several  points  along  these  beds.  As  yet, 
however,  the  out-turn  of  these  mines  is  insufficient  to  afford  any 
important  supply  of  fuel ;  although  it  is  said  that,  so  soon  as 
the  opening  of  this  through  route  shall  have  placed  them  in 
communication  with  a  market,  the  company  i?nll  be  prepared 
to  furnish  lai^  quantities  for  consumption.  Bearding  the 
quality  of  this  coal  very  conflicting  statements  and  analyses 
have  been  published.  Such  is  the  importance,  however,  iA 
good  fuel  for  railways  in  that  part  of  India  that  supplies  of 
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even  a  veiy  middling  quality  would  there  be  a  welcome  dis- 
covery. 

The  system  of  Government  control  under  which  the  In- 
dian railways  have  been  constructed,  and  are  now  managed, 
deserves  a  few  words  of  description,  above  all  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  principle  of  conducting  the  railways  in  our  own 
country  is  forming  a  subject  of  debate. 

The  double  dusdism  which  the  Indian  system  embodies  does 
at  first  sight  certainly  seem  an  undesirable  machinery  of 
management. 

In  England  there  are  two  separate  sets  of  authorities — the 
directors,  who  represent  the  shareholders  of  each  company,  and 
the  Council  of  India,  presided  over  by  a  Secretary  of  State. 

In  India,  again,  the  interests  of  each  company  are  in  charge 
of  a  managing  agent  who,  in  turn,  is  in  communication  with 
the  Grovemment  of  that  Presidency  or  Province  in  which  his 
employers'  line  happens  to  lie. 

In  each  country  the  acts  and  proposals  of  the  representatives 
of  the  companies  are  subject  to  revision,  and  even  rejection,  by 
the  (Tovemment  authorities. 

Moreover,  arrangements  that  have  undergone  this  preliminary 
process  in  India  are  still  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  sub- 
sequent double  review  through  which  they  have  to  pass  in 
En^'land. 

So  complicated  a  series  of  checks  certainly  appears  to  offer 
undue  opportunities  for  delays  and  disagreements  among  the 
many  authorities  who  compose  it. 

To  increase,  too,  the  risks  of  conflicts  of  opinion  in  India,  the 
exercise  of  the  Government  control  there  was  committed  to 
officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who,  fairly  or  unfairly,  were 
apt  to  be  looked  on  by  the  civil  engineers  employed  by  the 
companies  as  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  specialities 
of  that  railway  construction  which  they  were  delegated  to 
superintend.  While,  further  dangers  of  disagreement  lay  in 
the  disposition,  attributed  to  Anglo-Indian  officials  to  treat  the 

gentlemen  employed  by  the  companies  with  somewhat  less 
eference  than  would  be  shown  to  servants  of  the  State  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  still  stronger  disposition  not 
unlikely  to  be  entertained  by  tetchy  individuals  among  these 
gentlemen  to  resent  with  undue  ardour  such  slights,  or  imagi- 
nary slights,  as  men  so  circumstanced  are  apt  to  lay  themselves 
out  to  look  for. 

That  collisions  of  opinion  did  arise  from  such  likely  sources 
of  irritation  is  undoubted ;  but  these,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
rare,  and,  indeed,  chiefly  occurred  during  the  earlier  days  of  the 
railways,  when  over-zealous  officers  of  the  CJovei-nment  occa-i 
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sionally  exercised  their  superintendence  with  a  hyperctitical 
attention  to  details,  which  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  they  possessed,  but  which  was  not  the  less  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  energetic  execution  of  the  works. 

It  also  happened  at  times  that  the  agents  and  ex^^ineen  of 
the  companies  proceeded  to  display  their  impatience  of  the 
control  imposed  on  them  by  attempts  to  ignore  all  such  shackles 
—a  fntile  effort,  seeing  that  the  power  which  the  contiBcts 
between  the  Government  and  the  companies  conferred  on  the 
former  was  in  this  respect  absolute,  and  admitted,  moreover,  of 
being  enforced  by  a  strong  measure,  namely,  that  of  the 
Government  withholding  the  supplies  necessary  to  cany  on 
work — a  proceeding  placed  within  their  reach  by  a  clause  in 
these  contracts,  which  ordered  that  all  moneys  subscribed  by 
the  shareholders  should  be  paid  into  the  pubUc  treasuries,  and 
be  only  withdrawn  on  the  authority  of  the  Government 

Time,  however,  eventually  proved  that,  cumbrous  &s  this  regu- 
lating knachinery  appeared  it  nevertheless  could  be  made  to  work 
very  satisfactorily.  A  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  CommoDS 
appointed  in  1858  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  reported  that  no 
material  delay  in  the  operations  of  the  Indian  railway  com- 
panies appeaiied  to  have  been  occasioned  by  Government  inter- 
ference ;  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  that  the  progress  of 
the  Indian  lines  contrasted  favourably  with  those  in  l^gland. 
This  Committee  at  the  same  time  stated  it  to  be  their  belief 
that  while  this  control  was  necessaiy  for  the  interests  of  the 
State,  it  had  in  addition  proved  beneficial  for  the  companies' 
shareholders. 

In  England  the  operation  of  the  control  is  simplified  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  presence  of  a  representative  director  of  the 
Government  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  direction  of  each 
company.  By  this  arrangement  the  views  of  each  party  can  be 
discussed  with  a  convenience  and  a  promptitude  unattainable  in 
written  letters.  Questions  of  detail  that  in  the  course  of  a 
correspondence  might  involve  dilatory  references,  are  thus  often 
able  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  few  words  of  personal  communica- 
tion with  officers  of  the  company  in  attendance  at  these  board 
meetings.  Fortunately,  too,  the  interests  of  the  Government 
are  here  represented  by  a  gentleman  whose  experience  and 
character  go  far  to  get  over  the  difficulties  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  seem  inseparable  from  his  functions. 

But,  faulty  as  this  entire  regulating  process  may  be  liable  to 
become,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  certain  good  results  which 
have  followed  its  application  to  Indian  railways. 

In  these  the  sums  of  money  spent  under  the  two  {^"eat  heads 
of  capital  and  revenue  have  been  recorded  with  a  mathematical 
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predflion  imkuo\m  in  the  confased  concoctions  of  figures  which 
represent  the  accounts  of  most  British  lines.  T^yments  of 
dividends,  although  no  profits  be  aTailable  to  divide,  and  slO, 
similar  expedients  practlBed  in  the  case  of  railways  at  home, 
are  impossible  under  the  Indian  system,  by  which  all  sums 
earned  from  traffic  are  paid  without  exception  into  a  Govern* 
ment  treasury  to  a  separate  revenue  account ;  from  which  such 
amounts  as  are  required  for  working  expenses  are  withdrawn  by 
cheques  bearing  the  coonter^ignat^  ^  a  Govemmeiit  officer. 
This  officer,  on  his  part,  also  audits  the  entire  expenditure  of 
the  particular  lines  placed  under  his  care,  and  has  thereby 
«xoeK  means  of  ju^ing  of  the  propriety  of  any  expenditui4 
for  which  his  counter-signature  may  be  asked ;  as  also  of  the 
claim  which  it  may  have  to  be  classed  as  a  charge  against 
revenue  or  against  capital  In  fact,  the  English  tendency  to 
an  undue  favouring  of  the  former  head  of  account  is  effectually 
prevented  by  a  provision  which  causes  many  doubtful  items 
which  among  us  die  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  capital  expenses 
to  be  in  the  first  instance  debited  against  revenue ;  leaving  it 
in  the  power  of  the  companies  to  afford  such  proofs  as  may 
warrant  a  subsequent  transfer  to  the  other  heading.  There 
need,  therefore,  be  little  apprehension  that  any  dividend  de- 
clared by  an  Indian  railway  has  not  been  actually  earned. 

But,  indeed,  objectionable  or  not,  it  is  plain  that  in  the 
Indian  railways  this  Government  control  was  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  guarantee. 

The  Government  virtually  engaged  to  answer  for  the  success 
of  these  lines,  and  was  therefore  bound  in  seK-protection  to 
claim  a  controlling  voice  in  their  managemeut 

Conditional  as  was  the  guarantee  given  in  this  instance,  it 
was  quite  sufficient  to  render  possible  certain  objectional  con* 
sequences*  The  principle  it  involved — that  of  insuring  a  fair 
return  on  as  much  money  as  a  railway  happened  to  cost — ^was 
even  capable  of  leading  its  promoters  to  conclude  that  it  was 
no  disadvantage  that  this  expenditure  should  be  large.  For 
the  giver  of  such  a  guarantee  it  was  evidently  important 
that  this  outlay  should  be  economised ;  in  order  to  limit  the 
extent  of  his  obligation,  no  less  than  to  extinguish  it  in  the 
end,  by  rendering  the  railway  self-supporting — ^an  object  attain- 
able only  by  keeping  the  works  withm  a  cost  corresponding  to 
the  receipts  eventuaUy  to  be  expected. 

The  interests  of  the  two  parties  were  here  so  clearly  opposed 
that  each  required  a  distinct  safeguard 

Without  such  a  safeguard  there  could  have  been  no  guarantee^ 
Without  a  guarantee  there  would  have  been  no  Indian  railways. 

The  results  of  this  guarantee  are  certainly  such  as  seem  to 
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warrant  a  wider  application  of  it  to  meet  the  wants  of  InduL 
The  prudent  policy  which  the  Government  authorities  pursued 
in  the  early  days  of  Indian  railways — a  policy  which  prompted 
them  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  extent  of  a  liability  which 
not  a  few  among  them  looked  on  as  a  likely  source  of  loss- 
may  by  the  light  of  actual  experience  now  undergo  advantageous 
modification.  This  liability,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has 
virtually  ceased  on  two  great  lines,  comprising  between  them 
2800  out  of  the  5000  miles  of  the  origin&d  system ;  and  of  the 
£700,000,  which  represented  the  interest  actually  paid  by  the 
Government  during  1867,  at  least  a  half  must  be  rej^ed 
as  repaid  by  savings  efiected  in  the  transport  of  troops,  stores, 
and  mail-bags.  So  long  ago  as  1864,  the  annual  economy 
effected  xmder  these  heads  amounted  to  £200,000. 

These  gains  to  Government  may  easily  be  realized  by  any 
one  who  happens  to  have  seen  European  troops,  or,  indeed,  any 
troops,  on  the  line  of  march  in  India.  One  day's  railway 
journey  now  disposes  of  an  undertaking  which  in  former  days 
used  to  be  a  month's  progress  of  a  large  canvas  town,  carried 
on  the  backs  of  numerous  elephants  and  camels,  or  occupying 
long  strings  of  bullock-carts ;  during  which  month,  moreover, 
the  cost  of  this  camp-equipage  and  of  the  hordes  of  camp- 
followers  it  involved,  was  increased  by  the  extra  marching 
money  drawn  by  every  officer  and  man  of  the  force  en  rovM, 

That  these  attained  results  are  tending  to  increase  the 
disposition  of  the  Indian  authorities  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  railway  system,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  despatch  addressed  in  the  begiiming  of  the  present 
year  by  H.  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Viceroy 
of  that  country.  But  even  yet  there  seems  an  excess  of  pru- 
dence in  the  precautions  prescribed  for  observance  in  the  attempt 
to  attain  this  object.  Accomplished  fiEtcts  surely  warrant  the 
Government  in  now  taking  a  larger  view  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  of  their  duties  as  the  landlord  of  India.  Their 
property  there  is  certairdy  in  an  excellent  state,  so  far  as  re- 
gards light  burdens  in  the  shape  of  mortgage.  Indeed,  every 
penny  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  spent  on  pubhc 
works,  including  upwards  of  £20,000,000  sterling  advanced 
as  interest  to  railway  companies,  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
current  revenues.  Even  yet  the  total  amount  expended  on  its 
railways  (£75,000,000),  represents  not  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  income. 

Unfortunately,  this  careful  system  of  procedure  involves 
Qerious  delays  in  the  provision  of  works  of  urgent  importance. 
To  understand  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  imagine 
(the  long  period  England  might  yet  have  had  to  wait  for  her 
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railways,  her  system  of  drainage^  indeed,  even  for  her  turnpike 
and  statute-labour  roads,  if  a  similar  coarse  had  been  followed 
in  this  country, — if  the  yearly  progress  of  the  railways  had  been 
dependent  on  the  surplus  obtainable  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  if  the  roads  had  been  made  commensurately  with 
ihe  accumulation  of  such  sums  as  our  country  squires  con- 
trived to  leave  unspent  from  the  income  of  each  year. 

Without  entering  indiscriminately  on  the  many  works,  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  clamorously  called  for  by  certain  classes 
among  us,  but  which  of  late  seem  to  have  been  dropped,  simul- 
taneously with  the  demand  for  that  Indian  cotton,  which 
the  cessation  of  the  American  civil  war  has  now  rendered 
no  longer  essential  to  the  mills  of  Lancashire, — without,  then, 
b^inning  on  so  broadcast  a  system  of  improvements,  much 
good  might  gradually  be  done  by  a  liberal  outlay  on  roads 
and  bridges.  In  truth,  any  effort  of  this  kind  must  of  necessity 
be  a  gradual  one ;  the  limited  supply  of  labour  available  in  most 
parts  of  India  alone  imposes  an  effectual  restriction  on  the  pro- 
gress of  public  works. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  inclination  to  liberality 
which  the  Government  seems  beginning  to  show,  had  not  been 
exhibited  some  few  years  earlier.  Had  a  series  of  well-con- 
ceived projects  of  public  improvement  for  India  been  offered 
as  fields  of  investment  during  the  year  1865,  it  is  probable  that 
any  reasonable  amount  of  capital  might  have  been  obtained  in 
London  on  terms  favourable  to  the  Government.  Money,  which 
then  disappeared  in  the  shares  of  bubble  companies,  might  now 
be  existing  in  the  shape  of  debentures  of  a  Public  Works  Loan 
for  India,  or  possibly  as  shares  in  undertakings  enjoying  the 
guarantee  or  subvention  of  the  Indian  Government.  Even  at 
the  present  time  an  admirable  opportunity  presents  itself.  For 
amidst  the  all  but  universal  distrust  which  still  overclouds  the 
English  Money  Market,  the  confidence  placed  by  the  public 
in  the  guarantee  of  the  Indian  Government  is  shown  by  the 
high  price  the  Indian  Sailway  Stocks  command.  Money  suffi- 
cient to  cany  out  extensive  railroads,  high-roads,  and  irrigation 
works,  might  now  be  raised  without  difficulty,  and  on  easy  terms 
— ^possibly  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent. 

The  year  of  scarcity  upon  which  .there  is  reason  to  fear  India 
is  now  entering,  affords  a  further  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  immediate  action ;  for  works  of  the  natxire  we  describe  would 
afford  remunerative  occupation  for  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
who  seem  in  danger  of  dying  of  starvation  if  left  to  their  ordi- 
nary resources. 

But  to  be  effectual,  our  action  must  be  immediate;  an4 
indeed,  nothing  need  hinder  its  instantaneous  inception. 
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Already,  in  the  records  of  Canon  Bow,  there  are  the  amplest 
data  required  to  cany  out  several  most  important  works.  Al- 
ready there  are  at  hsoid  agents  able  to  undertake  them. 

In  place  of  continuing  to  wait  for  a  comprehensiye  report  on 
the  subject,  which  has  long  been  said  to  be  in  preparation  in 
India,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  home  authorities 
should  now  issue  orders  for  the  execution  of  certain  projects 
which  they  themselves  have  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  and  sure 
to  be  remunerative. 

Let  them  overcome  the  embarrassment  of  choice,  which 
hitherto  has  prevented  them  undertaking  any  one  scheme,  lest 
by  chance  it  should  turn  out  that  a  more  important  one  had 
been  overlooked.  There  are  so  many  of  urgent  importance, 
that  it  matters  not  in  what  order  they  be  taken  in  hand. 

A  glance  at  the  map  which  we  here  append  for  reference 
will  show  the  small  proportion  which  the  existing  railways 
bear  to  the  wants  of  the  great  continent  over  which  they 
stretch  as  arterial  channels — useful,  it  is  true,  but  requiring  to 
be  siipplemented  by  a  good  network  of  subordinate  lines. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  railways  already  provided,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  enable  the  country  they  traverse  to  reap 
the  full  benefits  they  offer.  At  the  present  time,  for  want  of 
proper  means  of  access,  more  than  one  railway  station  is,  at 
certain  seasons,  aU  but  inapproachable.  The  advantage  of  a 
thousand  nules  of  railway,  in  short,  are  there  rendered  tmavail- 
able  for  want  of  a  few  miles  of  fair  roads.  For  all  purposes  of 
traflSc  such  stations  are,  for  the  time  being,  *'en  Vairl^  to  bor- 
row an  expression  from  a  soldier. 

To  meet  these  needs  proper  approaches  must  be  provided; 
in  ordinary  cases  in  the  shape  of  good  roads ;  and  in  certain 
cases  in  the  form  of  tramways,  or  even  branch  railways. 

The  duty  of  furnishing  the  first  of  these  requirements,  at  all 
events,  seems  fairly  to  lie  on  the  State,  which  is  here  the  owner 
of  the  land.  But,  indeed,  this  duty  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
point  of  importan;^  secondary  to  the  interest  the  Gov^ent 
plainly  possesses  in  this  matter.  The  benefits  they  would  derive 
from  such  roads  are  twofold :  the  advantage  which  their  pro- 
perty would  enjoy  from  being  opened  up  to  favourable  markets, 
as  well  as  from  miles  upon  miles  of  it  which  now  lie  waste  being 
thus  made  capable  of  being  reclaimed  into  rent-x>aying  fields; 
and  the  further  advantage  which  would  arise  from  increasing 
the  prosperity  of  the  railways,  and  thereby  relieving  the  finances 
of  the  State  from  all  obligation  on  account  of  guaranteed  in- 
terest ;  an  obligation  already  exceeding  £3,000,000  sterling  per 
Annum,  but  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  remunerative 
ziature  of  certain  lines  has  reduced  to  £700,000. 
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By  thus  developing  the  traffic  the  Government  might,  out  of 
half  the  profits  in  excess  of  five  per  cent.,  soon  regain  the 
£11,000,000  at  present  outstanding  on  this  score  against  the 
various  lines. 

The  benefits  which  India  has  already  derived  from  her  rail- 
ways, and  the  farther  benefits  which  their  completion  and 
extension  are  sure  to  afford,  hardly  admit  of  exaggeration. 

By  means  of  them  those  famines  which  at  times  devastate  one 
of  its  provinces,  while  in  others  the  superabundant  supplies  of 
grain  fail  to  find  a  consumer,  may  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not 
altc^ther  averted.  Had  a  railway  connected  Orissa  with 
Lower  Bengal,  it  is  almost  certain  that  thousands  of  human 
lives,  lost  in  the  years  of  scarcity  that  have  hardly  yet  passed 
over  that  unhappy  province,  might  have  been  saved. 

Supplies  of  food  might  thus  hiive  been  poured  into  the  coun- 
try, and  able-bodied  men  might  at  the  same  time  have  been 
conveyed  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  districts  where  their  labour 
would  have  been  acceptable. 

The  part  the  railways  have  played  in  opening  up  new  markets 
to  vast  districts  of  production,  and  thereby  bringing  back  to  the 
cultivator  a  fair  share  of  the  price  which  the  ultimate  consumer 
pays  for  his  produce,  has  already  been  noticed.  Indeed,  the 
operation  of  this  improved  system  of  trade  promises  to  bring 
about  the  reform  of  an  evil  which  hitherto  has  preyed  upon  the 
agricultural  classes  in  that  country — ^the  evil  of  money-lenders, 
who,  in  localities  isolated  from  large  markets,  are  enabled  to 
combine  to  keep  the  ryots  in  a  state  of  thraldom. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  competition,  as  well  as  of  capital, 
the  village  banker  usually  contrived  to  monopolize  the  right  of 
purchasing  the  produce  of  the  fields  farmed  by  his  little  com- 
munity. By  taking  advantage  of  their  improvident  habits ;  by 
furnishing  money  to  them  to  launch  out  into  extravagant  enter- 
taimnents  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth,  a  marriage,  or  a  death ;  by 
doling  out  subsistence-allowance  at  one  time,  and  seed  for  their 
soil  at  another ;  the  banker  sooner  or  later  managed  to  forestall 
the  crops  of  his  entire  neighbourhood.  To  the  rustics  whom 
he  held  in  his  bonds  a  year  of  plenty  brought  little  relief  from 
the  consequences  of  a  season  of  scarcity.  Did  not  those  mys- 
terious, craftily-manipulated  lines  of  figures  in  their  creditor's 
ledger  prove  that  no  harvest,  however  abimdant,  could  possibly 
repay  the  advances  he  had  made  to  them  ?  The  debt  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  lifetime  to  discharge.  Nay,  it  was  certain 
that  it  must  descend  to  sons,  and,  in  fact,  be  bequeathed  to  an 
endless  line  of  heirs.  Such  hereditary  debts  are  looked  on  as 
sacred  obligations  by  a  Hindu :  their  repudiation  might  afiect 
the  eternal  welfare  of  ancestors. 
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On  behalf  of  the  banker,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
in  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  his  operations, 
although  objectionable,  were  at  the  same  time  not  without  cer^ 
tain  advantages.  In  fact,  he  was  an  essential  element  in  the 
economy  of  the  village  community  as  then  circumstanced. 

Kow-a-days,  however,  his  usurious  aid  is  rendered  unneces- 
sary owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  for  the  trans- 
mission of  inland  produce  to  the  export  markets.  Indeed,  the 
agents  of  the  merchants  at  the  coast  often  traverse  the  country, 
competing  for  the  supplies  of  cotton,  grain,  or  seeds  which  may 
be  on  sale ;  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  orders  for  cotton 
cloths,  bar-iron,  sheet-copper,  and  the  vsurious  manufactures 
imported  from  Europe  for  the  Indian  market^ 

In  this  way,  too,  the  cultivator  buys  his  clothes  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  heretofore. 

Transactions  of  this  direct  kind,  moreover,  serve  to  stir  up 
the  trading  energies  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  must  greatly  tend 
to  bring  into  circulation  the  large  amount  of  silver  coin,  which 
distrust,  engendered  by  past  oppression  and  troublous  times,  has 
caused  to  be  hoarded  up  by  all  classes  for  several  generations. 
And  this  bullion,  if  thus  made  available,  might  do  much  good  in 
a  country,  rich,  it  is  true,  in  resources,  but  ill-furnished  with  the 
capital  by  which  alone  these  can  be  turned  to  a  profitable 
account. 

The  influence  of  railways  in  erasing  the  prejudices  of  creed 
and  the  privileges  of  caste  is  very  great.  Becognising  no  distinc- 
tioDs  of  classes,  other  than  those  of  different-priced  carriages  for 
conveyance — open  alike  to  the  holiest  Brahman  and  the  veriest 
Soodra — the  railroad  is  here  indeed  a  social  leveller.  During 
the  construction  of  the  lines,  many  natives  of  inferior  castes 
proved  more  eager  to  enter  the  service  of  the  contractors,  and 
more  accommodating  to  the  wants  of  these  gentlemen,  than  men 
of  higher  grades  of  the  Indian  social  scale.  By  enexOT  and  diU- 
gence%hef^pidly  passed  into  well-paid  positiV  25  in  many 
cases  became  substantial  sub-contractors.  In  like  manner,  too, 
have  many  low-caste  men  established  their  fortunes  in  the 
management  of  the  traffic  of  the  railways. 

And  such  men  having  acquired  independent  means,  and 

'  By  purchasing  cotton  at  the  place  of  production,  the  merchant  is  enabled 
to  classify  each  quality  of  it  correctly,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  esta- 
blishing the  real  work  of  the  Indian  variety. 

Hitherto  inferior  descriptions  have  been  largely  used  to  adulterate  cotton, 
that  of  itself  would  have  commanded  an  excellent  price ;  and  consequently 
the  entire  out-turn  of  India  came  to  be  distrusted  and  depreciated. 

The  cultivator  too  has  now  a  chance  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  care  in 
securing  his  crop,  which  is  offered  to  him  by  selling  it  to  a  buyer  who  is 
willing  to  give  a  good  price  for  good  samples. 
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having  also  imbibed  £\iropean  ideas  from  the  Englishmen  they 
constantly  meet,  are  naturally  impatient  of  social  trammels 
which  subject  them  to  the  scorn  and  exactions  of  fellow-beings 
less  rich,  and  probably  less  intelligent,  than  themselves ;  and 
whose  only  claim  to  superiority  consists  in  the  name  of  Brah- 
man which  they  bear. 

The  example  of  these  successful  self-raised  men  of  course 
acts  as  an  incitement  to  others  to  shake  off  the  irksome 
shackles  of  caste ;  and  attempts  at  freedom  of  this  kind  are 
further  assisted  by  the  easy  means  now  existing  for  escaping 
from  local  bonds  and  associations  to  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  career  of  the  adventurer  may  be  pushed  \mder 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  at  his  own  home. 

To  our  countrymen  whose  duties  call  them  to  pass  many  of 
the  best  years  of  their  life  in  India,  the  railways  immensely  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  existence. 

In  a  case  of  severe  illness  it  often  happens  that  the  only  hope 
of  saving  the  Englishman  lying  sick  at  some  inland  station, 
consists  in  giving  him  a  change  of  air.  Often  has  a  doctor  said 
of  such  a  patient,  "  Ah,  poor  fellow,  he  might  pull  through  if  we 
could  only  get  him  sent  home,  but  a  journey  to  the  coast  would 
kill  him."  For,  a  journey  of  this  kind  frequently  involves 
many  days'  jolting  in  springless  carts  over  roads  resembling  the 
diy  bed  of  a  mountaintorrent.  And,  during  the  rainy  season, 
travelling  becomes  still  more  troublesome.  Indeed,  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  more  than  one  military  station  in  India 
becomes  a  mere  island  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  liquid  mud,  the 
fair-weather  roads  through  which  soon  melt  into  the  same  state 
of  mire.  Neighbouring  rivers  which  a  month  ago,  might  have 
been  passed  by  a  traveller  diy-shod,  now  become  raging  tor- 
rents; at  times  altogether  impassable  by  the  fords  or  ferries 
that  constitute  the  only  means  of  crossing  them. 

The  advent  of  a  railway  to  a  station  of  this  kind  resembles 
a  special  intervention  of  Providence.  Such  interventions,  it 
must  be  confessed,  too  rarely  manifest  themselves  in  India  in 
the  shape  of  ordinary  roads  and  bridges.  For,  these  works, 
although  probably  existing  in  the  form  of  designs  of  various 
dates,  and  many  shapes  prepared  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, seem  incapable  of  getting  beyond  that  embryotic  stage. 

Engineer  officers,  overflowing  with  honest  zeal,  may  have  pre- 
pared project  after  project  to  supply  works,  whose  cost  might, 
in  a  few  years,  be  recouped  out  of  the  increased  land  revenue 
they  would  assuredly  bring  in.  But  such  well-aimed  efforts  can 
seldom  survive  the  deliberations  and  discussions  they  have  to 
undergo  at  the  hands  of  the  many  authorities  whose  sanction 
is  required  for  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  them  out.    Stifled 
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soon  after  their  entrance  into  the  region  peopled  by  Secretaries 
and  Members  of  Council,  they  find  a  premature  grave  in  the 
pigeon-hole  of  some  Government  office  book-case. 

In  vertical  catacombs  of  this  kind,  which  garnish  the  walls 
of  public  offices  in  India,  there  lepose  in  peace  the  neatly 
labelled  remains  of  projects  innumerable ;  some  of  them  possibly 
unsound,  but  many  well  worthy  to  be  revived  and  embodied* 

The  intermittent  manner  in  which  public  works  are  carried 
on  by  the  Government  in  India  renders  it  doubtful  whether  it 
be  desirable  for  the  State  to  retain  in  its  own  hands  the  con- 
struction of  certain  lines  required  to  complete  the  present  rail- 
way system.  As  a  reason  for  such  a  course,  it  has  been  urged  that 
these  lines  being  chiefly  needed  for  political  purposes,  do  not 
offer  the  hopes  of  commercial  success  which  are  likely  to  induce 
individuals  to  take  them  in  hand. 

And  this  reason  may,  in  some  cases,  possess  certain  force.  At 
the  same  time,  should  these  works  be  carried  out  by  direct 
Government  agency,  there  is  a  risk  of  their  progress  being  in- 
terrupted or  retarded  by  the  many  contingencies  which  await 
all  efforts  of  "the  Public  Works  Department.  Above  all,  the 
funds  required  for  each  year's  operations  must  be  liable  to  such 
uncertain  conditions  of  supply  as  the  failure  or  abundance  of 
opium,  or  the  high  or  low  price  that  it  happens  to  yield  to  the 
Indian  revenue ;  or  not  impossibly  to  the  caprice  or  whim  of 
some  Minister  of  Finance,  whose  short  exile  from  the  House 
of  Commons  is  insufficient  to  render  him  acquainted  with 
the  country  whose  finances  he  regtdates ;  and  whose  efforts  are 
usually  engrossed  in  cutting  down  all  expenditure  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  show  a  good  surplus  in  his  annual  budget. 

In  the  railways  the  State  finds  a  powerful  political  aid.  By 
increasing  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  people  they  conduce 
to  create  contentment,  which,  in  eveiy  country,  is  the  essential 
condition  of  successful  Government. 

By  providing  a  rapid  and  easy  means  of  communication 
between  the  most  important  strategical  points  of  the  country, 
they  enable  large  bodies  of  troops  to  be  quickly  concentrated  to 
quail  insurrection  or  repel  invasion. 

They  at  the  same  time  allow  of  the  force  of  European  soldiers 
required  to  preserve  the  peace  of  India,  being  stationed  in 
localities  in  its  hills,  which  offer  a  climate  much  like  that  of 
their  homes ;  where  their  health  and  their  vigour  may  remain 
unimpaired  by  the  heat  and  epidemics  which  decimate  English 
garrisons  in  the  plains ;  and  from  which  elevated  quarters  thqr 
may,  at  a  moment's  notice,  be  conveyed,  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
physical  efficiency,  to  any  spot  where  their  services  may  be 
called  for. 
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That  aTT&Dgements  of  this  kind  must  eventually  be  made  for 
our  soldiers  in  India  seems  certain.  The  excessive  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  them^  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  recruits  in 
these  days  of  high  wages,  call  for  some  special  provision  for 
their  preservation.  Already  every  fighting  man  procured  from 
England  costs  the  State  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds.  More> 
over,  by  means  of  a  weU-planned  system  of  trunk  lines,  supple- 
mented by  the  necessary  branches  (including,  of  course,  means 
of  access  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  which  these  stations 
would  be  placed),  the  effective  power  of  troops  might  be  so 
largely  increased  as  to  pennit  of  the  number  of  Europeans 
^te  to  garrison  Indifbeiiig  greatiy  reduced.  ^ 

Of  the  lines  necessary  to  complete  our  strategic  commtmica- 
tions  in  India,  two,  certainly,  claim  our  urgent  attention — a 
line  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur  which  would  place  our  northern 
stronghold  in  railway  communication  with  the  sea,  and  a  line 
to  connect  Mooltan  with  the  Scinde  Sailway,  and  thus  super- 
sede the  present  unsatisfactory  journey  by  steamers,  which 
links  the  Funjaub  system  of  railways  with  E^urrachee,  their 
natural  outlet  on  the  ocean.  For,  the  river  Indus,  on  which 
these  steamers  at  present  ply,  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  fairly 
navigable  channel — so  uncertain  are  its  shoals,  so  difficult  are 
the  conditions  of  sailing  along  it  without  irksome  interruptions. 

Secondary  to  these,  but  also  of  great  importance,  is  the 
extension  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Bailway 
from  some  point  near  its  present  northern  terminus  at  Ahmeda- 
bad  to  Delhi ;  so  as  to  place  the  capital  of  Upper  India  and  the 
States  of  Bajpootana  in  connexion  with  Bombay,  which,  so 
far  as  distance  and  convenience  are  concerned,  appears  the  sea- 
port best  suited  for  the  trade  of  these  extensive  marts.  And, 
seeing  that  Bombay  has  been  chosen  as  the  port  through  which 
the  principal  overland  traffic  from  Europe  to  India  is  hereafter 
to  pass,  it  may  also  be  found  necessary  to  shorten  the  railway 
route  between  it  and  Calcutta  by  continuing  as  far  as  the  latter 
city  the  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway  which 
at  present  terminates  at  Nagpore. 

A  branch  line  is  required  to  place  Hyderabad,  the  important 
and  turbulent  capital  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  in  connexion 
with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway;  as  also  another 
branch  from  the  north-eastern  line  of  the  same  railway  to  Indore, 
the  capital  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Holkar,  and  the 
great  mart  of  Malwa  opium.  And  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
great  cotton  districts  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  a  line 
should  be  constructed  from  Carwar,  the  newly-opened  port  to 
the  south  of  Goa  inland  towards  Hooblee. 

Other  lines  there  are,  possibly  of  equal  importance  with  those 
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we  now  happen  to  name,  but  which  are  scarcely  so  ready  for 
immediate  construction,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
information  regarding  them. 

Strengthened  by  a  comprehensive  net-work  of  railways,  our 
Government  might  devote  to  the  peaceful  progress  of  India 
much  enei^  and  much  money  hitherto  engrossed  by  precau- 
tions of  a  military  character. 

Defective  communications  have  all  along  been  the  weak 
point  in  our  occupation  of  the  country.  They  formed  one  of 
the  chief  incentives  to  the  great  rebellion,  winch  not  long  ago 
threatened  our  very  existence  in  the  East ;  for  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  Sepoy  mutineers  largely  based  their  hopes  of 
success  on  the  possibility  of  cutting  off  in  detail  the  EngliRh 
garrisons  sprinkled  far  and  wide  over  the  land. 

Since  that  time  this  incentive  to  revolt  has  been  gradually 
disappearing.  In  the  case  of  the  city  which  then  formed  the 
focus  of  insurrection  it  has  already  vanished. 

In  1867  Delhi  was  distant  by  at  least  a  month's  march  from 
Calcutta.  To-day  an  army  of  men  in  every  way  ready  to  take 
the  field  may  be  moved  bom  one  of  these  pla^  to  the  other 
in  forty-eight  hours, — thanks  to  Indian  railways. 
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EoBEBT  BHOYTNiNa,  in  his  fortunes  with  the  public^  has  been 
as  the  nobler  grain,  that  takes  the  trials  of  a  winter  to  bring  its 
fruit  to  a  harvest,  not  sooner  than  the  sowings  of  spring.  For 
long  years,  with  whatever  heardessness  of  misgiving  effort,  he 
had  to  work  in  the  cold  shade  of  neglect,  till,  at  length,  those 
products  of  his,  suddenly  emerging  to  the  light,  which  could  not 
finally  fail  them,  wave  now  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  brightly 
and  bravely — nay,  some  say,  more  brightly  and  bravely,  than 
those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  well!  We  clap 
hands  and  cry  Evoe  with  the  rest. 

Still  this  neglect,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the  fortimes  of  Brown- 
ing, has  not  left  his  products  uninfluenced ;  we  fancy  it  traceable 
as  well  in  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  these.  For  he  who 
courts  an  objective  expression  is  often  obliged,  notwithstanding, 
to  recognise  in  it  his  own  subject  in  solution.  And  it  is  thus, 
we  think,  that  the  notes  of  Browning  are,  for  the  most  part, 
notes  subdued,  while  their  burthen,  if  never  either  weak 
whining  or  noisy  lament,  shows  very  generally  as  saddened 
(but  ripe  and  full)  human  reflection.  "  They  may  chum  and 
chide,"  he  says, 

<<  Awhile,  mv  waves  which  oame  for  their  joy 
And  found  a  horrible  stone  fiill-tide  : 
Yet  I  see  just  a  thread  escape,  deploy 
Through  the  evening-country,  silent  and  safe, 
And  it  suffers  no  more  till  it  finds  the  sea." 

And  so  he  would  "  bury  sorrow  out  of  sight,"  though  it  is 
natural  too  that  surprised  human  nature  should  not,  for  very 
surprise,  be  always  able  to  resist  the  question, — "  Nay,  but  you 
who  do  not  love  her,  is  she  not  pure  gold,  my  mistress?  is  there 
aught  like  this  tress,  and  this  tress. 

And  this,  last  fairest  tress  of  all, 
So  fair,  see,  ere  I  let  it  fall?'' 
VOL.  XLIX. — ^NO.  XCVIII.  Z 
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He  would  "  bury  sorrow  out  of  sight,"  but  he  must  think  it 
strange,  nevertheless, ''  that  they  who  spend  their  lives  in  prais- 
ing,'* find  nothing  here  to  praise.  Are  they  but  dreams,  then,  he 
wonders,  dreams  never  to  be  realized,  those  visions  he  has  had 
of  living  **  linked  with  love  about,  and  praise,  till  life  should 
end — ^when  learned  Age  should  greet  my  face,  and  Touth,  the 
star  not  yet  distinct  above  his  hair,  lie  learning  at  my  feet?" 
No ;  "  You  '11  love  me  yet,"  he  cries, "  and  I  can  wait  your  love's 
protracted  growing ;  some  seed  is  sure  to  strike,  and  yield,  what 
you  'U  not  love  indeed,  but  maybe  like."  One  sees  thus  that, 
consistently  with  what  we  indicate,  there  is  sadness  in  lus  very 
hope :  with  soul  subdued,  even  to  the  quality  of  its  feite,  the 
poet  dare  expect  only  to  be  Uked,  not  loved.  It  is  a  similar 
mingled  feeling  that  controls  what  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as 
his  attitude  to  fame.  "  Room  after  room,"  he  hunts  the  house 
through  for  her,  and,  "  Heart,"  he  says,  "  fear  nothing,  for,  heart, 
thou  shtdt  find  her ; "  yet  he  sorrowfully  admits  **  the  day  weais, 
and  door  succeeds  door — she  goes  out  as  he  enters,  and  'tis 
twilight  with  such  suites  to  explore,  such  closets  to  seaicL" 
No  sooner  has  he  said  this,  however,  than  he  bursts  out  again, 
in  the  old  hope,  with  the  impossibility  that  she  should  finally 
escape  him.    "  Escape  I    Never,  beloved  1 

While  I  am  I,  and  you  are  yon, 

So  long  as  the  world  contains  us  both, 

Me  the  loving,  and  yoa  the  loth, 

While  the  one  eludes,  must  the  other  pursue." 

This,  then,  is  hope,  but  neither  is  fear  far;  for  the  very  next 
lines  follow  with  the  exclamation,  "  My  life  is  a  fault  at  last,  I 
fear,"  and  the  question, "  But  what  if  I  fail  of  my  purpose  here?" 
— a  question,  which  he  answers — after  a  long,  sad  pause,  con- 
ceivably— as  all  answer  who  foresee  for  themselves  not  the  joy 
of  life,  but  only  its  toil — 

"  It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain, 
To  dry  one's  eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fiiU, 
And  baffled,  get  up  and  begin  again, — 
So  the  chase  takes  up  one's  life,  that 's  alL" 

The  last  line  evidently  depicts  the  worst  yet.  Hope  itself  is 
white  there.  *'  So  the  chase  takes  up  one's  life,  that 's  all  1 "  It 
is  not  fruit  as  fruit,  then,  that  is,  after  all,  to  be  expected,— all 
fruits  mock — ^fruits  there  are  none — the  best  possible  result  is 
the  oblivion  of  occupation,  and  because  it  is  oblivion.  We  are 
no  longer  as  children  on  the  earth,  it  seems,  an  earth  in  sunshine, 
— ^we  have  come  to  vears  of  apprehension  now.  in  the  spreading 
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shadow.  We  have  bit  through  the  gold  into  the  ash  :  it  is  the 
pursuit  alone  has  value — a  value  in  the  oblivion  it  extends. 
We  must  have  something  to  "  take  up  "  life. 

Not  yet,  however,  has  "the  lightly-moved  and  all-conceiving 
spirit  of  itie  poet "  arrived  at  term.  There  can  be  no  repose 
now,  but  on  the  altar  of  religion,  borne  up  in  the  sanctuary  for 
ever.  He  surely  knows  that  "  God  above  is  great  to  grant  as 
mighty  to  make,  and  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love :  the 
time  will  come — at  last  it  wilL"  God  makes  the  world  "  dark  " 
for  him,  he  says,  "because  He  needs  him — ^just  saves  his  light 
to  spend ; "  but "  His  clenched  hand  will  unclose  at  last,"  and  all 
His  ways  prove  but  as  "  machinery  meant  to  give  his  soul  its 
bent,  try  him,  and  turn  him  forth  sufficiently  impressed." 
"  Others,"  he  exclaims, "  mistrust  and  say,  but  time  escapes,  live 
now  or  never, — I  say,  what 's  time  ?  leave  now  for  dogs  and 
apes,  man  has  for  ever ! "  "  Heedless  of  far  gain,  greedy  of  quick 
returns,  bad  is  our  bargain : "  he  throws  on  God.  It  is  "  to  God's 
breast  he  speeds ;"  there  laying  "  his  spirit  down  at  last,  he  will 
lie  where  he  has  always  lain." 

Thus  through  the  chequer  of  hope  and  gloom  he  looks  up  in 
faith ;  and  in  such  a  mood  it  is  conceivable  how  there  should  be 
so  little  bitterness  in  Browning.  The  lesson  has  sunk  too  deep ; 
the  castigation  has  gone  home  in  softness  and  maturity :  the 
rich  nature  has  kissed  the  rod,  and  there  is  no  room  in  it  for 
the  petty — no  possibility  for  the  sour.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
catch  any  note  of  scorn,  or  grudge,  or  discontent  in  Browning. 
He  has  a  gentle  contempt  of  his  own,  at  most,  for  the  mean 
present,  "  where,  after  its  kind,  the  mastiff  gims,  and  the  puppy 
pack  of  poodles  yelp ; "  where  "  the  praise  that  might  yield  re- 
turns "  is  withheld,  and  "  the  handsome  word  or  two  that  might 
help"  refosed.  Sooth  to  say,  it  is  no  pleasure,  either,  simply  "  to 
watch  the  olive  and  wait  the  vine,  and  wonder  when  the  river 
of  oil  and  wine  wiQ  flow."  It  flows,  in  turtle  and  claret,  for 
Hobbs  and  Nobbs  and  Nokes  and  Stokes,  he  knows.  These, 
nevertheless,  he  will  not  envy.  No ;  the  wronged  great  souls 
turn  their  backs  to  this  world,  and  the  wrong  it  does.  He  will 
only  ask  magnanimously  (magnanimously,  if  a  little  ruefully), 
"  What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ? "  Nay,  so  subdued  is  this 
great  soft  soul,  so  dead  is  the  world  in  it,  that  even  the  sudden 
turn  to  fame  shall  find  him,  for  his  part,  well-nigh  indifferent. 

''  .  .  .  Who  sommoned  those  cold  faces  that  began 
To  press  on  me  and  judge  me  ?    Though  I  stooped 
Shrinking,  as  from  the  soldiery  a  nun, 
They  drew  me  forth,  and  spite  of  me  .  .  enough ! 
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These  buy  and  sell  our  pictures,  take  and  give, 
Count  them  for  garniture  and  household  stufEl*' 

He  tliiiiks  of  the  praise  that  was  withheld,  of  the  handsome 
word  or  two  of  help  refused ;  and  asks  himself,  why  should  he 
smite  the  rock  for  such  as  they,  "  who  stood  and  mocked — 
'  Shall  striking  help  us  ?  *  who  drank  and  sneered — *  A  stroke 
is  easy!'  who  wiped  their  mouths  and  went  their  journey, 
throwing  him  for  thanks, — *  But  drought  was  pleasant ! '"? 

"  Thus  old  memories  mar  the  actual  triumph ; 
Thus  the  doing  savours  of  disrelish ; 
Thus  achievement  lacks  a  gracious  somewhat ; 
O'er-importuned  brows  becloud  the  mandate, 
Carelessness  or  consciousness — ^the  gesture." 

Thus  ''  he  bears  an  ancient  wrong  about  him,  sees  and  knows 
those  phalanxed  faces ; "  but  will  turn  from  them  and  choose  his 
portion ;  for  even,  "  if  at  whiles,"  he  says, 

''  My  heart  sinks  as  monotonous  I  paint 
These  endless  cloisters  and  eternal  aisles 
With  the  same  series,  Virgin,  Babe,  and  Saint, 
With  the  same  cold,  calm,  beautifyil  regard, 
At  least  no  merchant  traffics  in  my  heart ; 
The  sanctuary's  gloom  at  least  shall  ward 
Vain  tongues  from  where  my  pictures  stand  apart.** 

And  so, "  when  a  soul  has  seen  by  the  means  of  Evil  that  Grood 
is  best, 

The  uses  of  labour  are  surely  done ; 

There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  Ood : 

And  I  have  had  troubles  enough,  for  one." 

In  this  way,  then,  we  have  a  picture — and,  if  in  scattered 
words  that  were  otherwise  meant,  a  true  picture — of  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  Browning,  the  mood  due  to  what  we  have 
named  the  peculiarity  of  Ins  fortunes.  He  is  built  silently  on 
his  trust  in  God,  and  he  does  his  day's  work — ^work  that  shall 
be  the  unimpassioned  representation  of  so  many  men  and 
women,  imrelated  to,  and  at  a  distance  &om,  himself.  "  He 
stands  on  his  attainment — this  of  verse,  alone  allowed  him  in  a 
life;  verse  and  nothing  else  he  has  to  give;"  but  this  verse 
shaU  be  "  so  many  utterances  of  so  many  others,  not  of  hinL** 
This  last  avowal,  as  seen,  we  have  not  taken  altogether  au  pied 
de  la  lettre:  we  have  presumed  to  see ''  him  "  in  the  '*  others,"  tihe 
subject  in  the  object;  and,  so  far,  we  dare  to  say,  without 
serious  error  or  intolerable  injustice. 

It  is  the  lot  of  ships  unused,  we  hear,  to  "rot  and  rust  and 
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ran  to  dust,  and  all  through  worms  i'  the  wood ; "  and  so  it 
might  have  been  with  the  unused,  or  neglected,  Browning.  So 
it  might  have  been,  but  for  the  trust  that  supported  effort  I  It 
is  hard  to  rouse,  however,  by  the  mere  voice  of  duty,  the  solitary 
soul  that  should  have  been  borne  up,  filled,  kindled  by  the 
attention  of  its  feUows  and  the  sympathy  of  its  kind :  hence,  pro- 
bably, not  the  mood  only,  but  the  defects  of  Browning.  For 
there  are  defects  in  Browning  which — ^while  his  mere  peculiari- 
ties repel  the  mass — distress  his  student.  Of  this  the  poet 
himself  is  not  unaware,  and  names  it  perhaps  at  its  nearest 
when  he  supposes  his  friend  to  call  to  him, 

^'  Stop  playing,  poet  1  may  a  brother  speak  ? 
'Tib  you  gpeak^  that 's  joor  error.    8ong*8  our  art : 
Whereas  you  please  to  speak  these  naked  thoughts, 
Instead  of  dressing  them  in  sights  and  sounds. 
.  .  .  Grown  men  want  thought,  you  think ; 
Thought 's  what  they  mean  by  verse,  and  seek  in  verse : 
Boys  seek  for  images  and  melody, 
Men  must  have  reason — so,  you  aim  at  men." 

Kay,  in  the  same  passage,  the  poet  does  not  restrict  his 
reference  to  this,  his  first  capital  defect, — the  preponderance  of 
speech  over  song,  namely ;  but  extends  it  to  his  second  as  well : 
"  Why  "  he  conceives  the  same  supposititious  friend  to  ask, 

^'  Such  long  prolusion  and  display, 
Such  turning  and  adjustment  of  the  harp, 
And  taking  it  upon  your  breast,  at' length, 
Only  to  speak  dry  words  across  its  strings  ?  " 

That,  we  apprehend,  is  an  allusion  to  the  peculiar  tediousness, 
prolusory,  interlusoiy,  and  conclusory,  which  is  apt  at  times, 
and  not  unfrequently,  to  overfall  Browning, — ^in  the  experience,  at 
all  events,  of  the  very  willingest  of  his  readers:  Nor  is  either 
defect  uninteUigible.  Song  is  the  voice  of  success,  not  failure ; 
while  the  motion,  that  a  man  in  default  of  other  incentive  must 
of  his  own  accord  incur,  is  discontinuous  and  slack.  The 
sweetest,  greatest  bard  that  ever  lived,  if  he  must  sing  and  sing 
only  to  hint  of  his  own,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  would,  no  less 
frequently  than  Browning,  falter  and  fall  into  prose  and  prosi- 
ness.  Browning's  fortunes,  then,  will  not  be  denied,  probably, 
to  have  considerably  influenced  his  writings.  But  these  we 
must  now  see  something  moro  in  detail,  and  we  proceed  to  the 
realization  of  our  special  purpose  in  the  present  essay — a  review 
proper,  namely,  of  the  poeticial  works  of  Bobert  Browning. 
He  whose  first  approach  to  Browning  is  by  way  of  the  hand- 
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some  little  volume  that  tops  our  list,  is  not  likely,  we  fear,  though 
offered  of  the  best  at  times— "  Caliban,"  "Artemis,"  "Boland," 
"  Budel,"  "  Youth  and  Art,"  "  Dls  Aliter  Visum,"  etc.— to  be  met  at 
once  by  what  is  called  a  favourable  impression.  The  very  por- 
trait of  the  author,  on  which  the  volume  opens,  may,  at  a  first 
view,  engaging  as  it  is,  disappoint.  We  have  our  own  notions 
in  advance,  it  seems,  of  what  the  poetical  is  or  should  be ;  and 
this  brave  countenance,  honest,  thoughtful,  kindly,  with  the 
pleasant  shrewdness  in  the  eyes,  is  too  real,  it  may  be,  for  the 
preconceived  ideal  Genius,  however,  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, but  gives  its  turn  to  every  variety,  from  the  weeping 
Horace  to  the  sighing  Virgil,  from  the  scrofulous  Johnson  to 
the  rickety  Pope,  from  the  "  elvishness  "  of  Chaucer  to  the  Pros- 
pero-magnificence  of  Shakespeare.  Between  individual  and  in- 
dividual, whether  in  hull  or  in  skull,  there  will  be  found  as 
broad  a  difference  in  any  twenty  of  the  orchestra  (musicians 
aU)  as  in  any  twenty  of  the  pit.  The  sacred  fire  tries  every 
temperament ;  no  soldier  of  the  army  but  has  his  turn  of  the 
torch.  It  is  not  in  the  outward  reality  of  his  portrait,  then, 
that  we  shall  seek  for  the  true  Browning,  but  in  the  inward 
ideality  of  his  thought,  to  which,  as  poet,  his  words  alone» 
give  access. 

Here  these  words,  as  is  so  common  with  the  best,  as  is  so 
common  with  what  is  simply  good,  impress  not,  in  the  begin- 
ning, favourably.  like  all  original  writers.  Browning  has  a 
flavour  of  his  own,  of  which,  in  the  first  taste,  the  newness 
repugns.  He  indeed  whose  standards  of  poetry  have  been 
successively  acqidred,  as  is  most  likely,  so  far  at  least  as  recent 
literature  is  concerned,  from  Scott  and  Byron,  from  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  from  Shelley  and  Keats  and  Tennyson,  may 
rise  from  his  first  burst  of  reading  into  the  sixty-two  pieces  that 
form  this  collection  with  a  general  sense  of  failure.  He  has 
read  in  a  mood  of  censure,  we  will  say,  in  which  there  have 
been  but  few  breaks  of  applause.  His  dissatisfaction  has  been 
almost  constant,  and  he  cannot  allow  it  to  have  been  redeemed 
by  what  glimpses  of  success  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge. 
Compared  with  the  standards  in  his  mind,  this  x>oetiy,  it  may 
be,  even  surprises.  It  is  so  completely  different,  so  wholly  dis- 
parate, that  it  is  at  once  felt  to  be  foreign,  and  must  be  faulty. 
It  is  tame,  too,  he  thinks ;  tame,  insipid,  colourless.  It  is  some- 
thing unaffecting,  plainly ;  something  uninteresting ;  something 
inconsiderable.  It  is  prevailingly  symbolical — ^t^t  he  thinks 
he  sees ;  but  he  thinks,  also,  it  is  unhappy  in  its  kind.  Either 
the  externality,  he  says,  is  so  much  an  externality,  or  else  the 
interuality  is  so  much  an  intemality — ^tbat  is,  either  the  symbol 
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itself  is  so  hard  and  rade,  or  the  meaning  is  so  inextricably 
deep  in  it,  that^  while  the  concealment  is  perfect,  the  reveal- 
ment  is  nnlL  A  weak,  soft,  plaintive,  pleading  thing,  it  is 
mostly — a  breath  conversationally  low,  he  thinks ;  a  small  thin 
stream  that  mns  by,  almost  uninflaenced  by  rhythm,  almost 
unchecked  by  rhyme ;  broken  only  at  times  against  single  words 
like  stones  in  mid-current,  or  losing  itself  and  disappearing 
under  the  angle  of  an  inversion.  A  descriptive  touch,  or  a  tone 
of  tenderness,  he  cannot  deny  at  intervals ;  but  where,  he  asks, 
is  the  splendour  of  unagery,k  rush  of  iWiration.  the  proud 
wave  of  exultant  and  transporting  sound  ?  There  are  no  jxis- 
sages,  he  complains ;  nothing  to  stnke.  Ehyme,  rhythm !  why, 
in  that  low  colloquial  plaint,  measure  at  all  is  hardly  to  be 
recognised  Tha?is,  whereas  measure  with  us  EngWusuaUy 
consists  of  shorts  and  longs  alternated  to  musical  or  passionate 
effect,  here  it  seems  all  longs  or  all  shorts,  to  no  effect  but 
that  of  prose.  One  can  make  music,  he  thinks,  out  of  the  usual 
calcidated  recurrence  of  iambuses,  and  passion  out  of  breaks 
with  spondees,  etc.,  but  one  can  make  neither  music  nor  passion 
where  it  is  all  spondees,  or  all  pyrrhics,  or  at  random  either. 
What  measure  there  is  here,  then,  is  to  be  pronounced  mechani- 
cal merely ;  there  is  but  the  tact  of  time  in  it,  the  come  and  go 
of  accent ;  tune  there  is  none — we  have  line  upon  line,  instead, 
that  is  flatly  prose.  No :  music  it  cannot  be  called,  that  mere 
monotonous  croon,  that  mere  monotonous  chime;  croon  or 
chime  of  such  monotony  that  in  so  homogeneous  an  element 
even  the  imequal  lengths  of  the  lines  look  factitious  somehow 
— ^the  result,  as  it  were,  of  an  arbitrary  clipping,  and  an  arbi- 
trary  laying  down.  -7      PP   & 

Then,  apart  from  the  measure,  there  is  the  manner  of  the 
narrative,  of  the  statement,  to  strike  him.  We  are  to  under 
stand,  it  seems,  only  by  nods  and  becks ;  direct  speech  is  never 
vouchsafed  us — ^hints  must  suffice,  and  in  such  painfully  rough, 
cramped,  crabbed,  foreshortened  fashion  too !  Then  the  train 
of  thought  is  hard,  peculiar,  subjective,  so  abrupt  and  sudden 
in  its  turns,  too,  from  who  knows  what  to  who  knows  where, 
that  there  is  often  a  sense  of  dislocation  present.  So,  speech 
incongruous  he  frequently  pronounces  it;  incongruous  with 
itself,  incongruous  with  its  place.  It  does  not  come  home,  he 
cries,  with  a  sense  of  success  to  humanity ;  it  is  cold,  it  is  alien; 
it  is  cold,  alien,  and  inapplicable.  It  is  disturbed,  confused, 
obscure.  It  is  awkward,  sacccM,  harsh.  In  fine,  there  is 
hardly  an  invitation  to  explore  what  is  so  indirect,  what  is  so 
difficult,  what  is  so  inconsiderable ;  and  he  closes  the  volume, 
muttering  to  himself,  perhaps,  these  words  of  the  poet's  own : 
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"All  the  critics  call  my  thoughts  false,  and  my  fancies  qni 
and  my  style  infirm,  and  its  figures  tsiot,  and  more  blame 
yet" 

Such  expressions  we  may  suppose  to  represent  not  untruly, 
perhaps,  the  state  of  mind  that  follows  a  first  reading  of  this 
volume  of  Browning's.  But,  happily,  this  state  of  mind  is  not 
the  last;  for  "all  the  while  a  misgiving  will  linger,  truth's 
golden  o'er  us,  although  we  refuse  it"  Perhaps  it  is  only  that 
his  "  fugue  taxes  the  finger,  but,  learning  it  once,  who  would 
lose  it?"  Perhaps  "could  we  but  take  his  intent,  a  master 
were  lauded,  and  sciolists  shent"  This  misgiving  will  not  leave 
us  rest,  then ;  we  go  back,  and  we  look  doser.  Bissatia&ction 
does  not  even  now  disappear,  it  may  be ;  but  we  find  light- 
points-  form — light-points  after  light-points — ^in  what  was  but 
nebula  before.     For  example,  here  is  one : — 

''  EprrAPH  IN  THE  Catacombs. 

^*  I  was  bom  sickly,  poor  and  meaD, 
A  slave :  no  misery  could  screen 
The  holders  of  the  pearl  of  price 
From  Caesar's  envy ;  therefore  twice 
I  fought  with  beasts,  and  three  times  saw 
My  children  suffer  by  his  law ; 
At  last  my  own  release  was  earned  : 
I  was  some  time  in  being  burned, 
But  at  the  close  a  hand  came  through 
The  fire  above  my  head,  and  drew 
My  soul  to  Christ,  whom  now  I  see. 
Sergius,  a  brother,  writes  for  me 
This  testimony  on  the  wall — 
For  me,  I  have  forgot  it  alL" 

This  is  so  simple  and  so  pure,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  reach 
of  it  escapes  notice  at  first  It  is  very  perfect,  however ;  there 
is  not  a  stroke  wanting,  and  every  stroke  is  true.  Christiaiiity 
has  made  of  the  sickly  despised  slave  a  meek,  sweet  hero,  and 
he  speaks  dispassionately  bom  the  calm  of  the  other  side.  ^  At 
last,"  he  says,  "  my  own  release  was  earned."  Patience,  then, 
seems  to  have  abridged  a  whole  world  of  suffering  and  probation, 
as  it  were,  into  a  single  brief  moment !  He  was  some  time  in 
being  burned  1  Then  it  is  Sergius  writes : — ^it  is  not  he — he 
"  has  foi^ot  it  all !"  These  few  words  light  up  an  even  infinite 
picture :  the  picture  of  the  world  in  the  highest  mood  it  ever 
has  known,  perhaps  ever  will  know — under  the  cross  I  Few 
words,  but  so  severely  simply  chaste,  that  they  were  fittinglv 
inscribed — black — only  in  the  transparent  purity  of  a  Greek 
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marble.  No  one  can  doubt,  after  these  lines,  that  Browning 
can  be  a  master — ^is  a  master. 

But  light-points  here  are  not  limited  to  this  short  specimen  ; 
there  are  others,  and  of  a  larger  radiance — "Artemis,"  "Caliban," 
"  Eoland,"  etc. — any  one  of  which,  unique,  transcendent  in  its 
quality,  would  alone  suffice  to  render  the  little  volume  of  a 
quite  substantial  value.  These  greater  poems  we  shall  leave 
for  after  consideration,  and  shall  turn  now  to  what  justification 
may  be  found  for  the  volume  even  in  the  lighter  pieces.  We 
shaJl  take  first  a  little  group,  which,  more  than  any  other  in 
the  minor  productions,  is  remarkable  for  what  is  peculiar  to 
Browning,  and — ^in  that  sphere — distinctive  of  him.  This 
group  is  constituted  by  such  poems  as  "  Cristina,"  "Any  Wife 
to  any  Husband,"  "  The  Worst  of  It,"  "  A  Woman's  Last  Word," 
*'Dls  Aliter  Visum,"  "Youth  and  Art,"  "A  Light  Woman," 
"  By  the  Fireside,"  and  "A  Lover's  Quarrel."  The  first  four 
of  these — and  from  the  Dramatis  Personcc  we  may  fitly  add 
to  them  "Too  Late" — are  eminently  those  soft,  low,  plaintive, 
pleading  things  to  which  there  was  already  allusion,  and  which, 
characteristic  of  Browning  in  his  minor  vein,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  found  in  any  other  poet.  They  are  still  to  a  second 
reading  indirect  enough ;  but  it  were  to  do  them  injustice  to 
call  them  tame.  Their  measure  is  the  peculiar  crooning  chime 
or  chiming  croon  already  mentioned,  and  they  otherwise  well 
illustrate  the  obscurity  and  other  disappointing  strangenesses 
named. 

Almost  all  such  characteristics  we  see  in  "  Cristina,"  for 
example.  Here  we  have  a  man  of  poetic  depth,  and  a  rare 
purity  of  feeling,  blaming — ^to  some  one  else  it  may  be — a 
woman  who  had  "  fixed  "  him  with  one  of  those  looks  in  which 
two  souls  feel  for  the  moment  as  if  they  were  eclipsed  into  each 
other.  These  eclipses,  to  ccdl  them  so,  are  in  reality  not  rare  in 
human  experience,  and,  we  should  say,  mostly  mean  nothing ; 
but  the  lonely  enthusiast  in  the  poem  thinks  otherwise:  he 
will  have  it  that  mutual  love,  presumably  with  all  its  social 
consequences,  should  have  followed  this  particular  experience 
of  his  own  (of  his  own,  for  obviously  he  has  no  warrant,  so  far,  to 
extend  it  to  the  lady).  So  he  goes  on  grumbling,  "  She  should 
never  have  looked  at  me,  if  she  meant  I  should  not  love  her," — 
two  lines,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  exemplify  the  con- 
versational pitch  formerly  named  as  a  characteristic  of  these 
poems.  He  rejects  the  objection  that  the  lady  meant  nothing, 
or  only  sought  to  gladden  his  lone  shore  with  a  pearl  from  the 
sea — ^ber  sea,  that  in  its  generosity  and  wealth  felt  the  simple 
need,  the  simple  yearning  to  do  so.    He  admits  that  the  look 
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might  have  been  without  consequence  for  other  men,   but 
insists  that  in  his  case  the  lady  knew  better : — 

^'  Oh,  we  're  emnk  enough  here,  Ghd  knows  I 

But  not  qaite  so  sunk  that  moments, 
Sure  though  seldom,  are  denied  us, 

When  the  spirit's  true  endowments 
Stand  out  plainly  from  its  false  ones, 

And  apprise  it  if  pursuing 
Or  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way 

To  its  triumph  or  undoing." 

There  are  flashes,  he  continues,  single  sudden  impulses,  in  the 
light  of  which  all  honours  and  ambitions,  all  the  past  life's  gar- 
nitures disappear,  and  it  (the  light)  alone  is  seen  to  be  the  life's 
work.  So,  the  objector  with  whom  he  converses,  or  figures  him- 
self to  converse,  need  not  doubt  but  that  Cristina  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  eclipse  meant  nothing  less  than  the  meeting  of 
two  souls  made  for  each  other  since  long  ages,  and  whose  only 
business  in  life,  "whose  life's  sole  work,"  was  to  find  each 
other,  or  else,  failing,  have  their  amount  of  bliss  in  the  world 
to  come  lessened  by  as  much  as  their  union  would  have  brought. 
Yes,  yes ;  "  this  she  felt  as,  looking  at  me,  mine  and  her  souls 
rushed  together — Oh,  of  course,  next  moment. 

The  world's  honours  in  derision, 
Trampled  out  the  light  for  ever : 

Never  fear  but  there 's  provision 
Of  the  devil's  to  quench  knowledge, 

Lest  we  walk  the  earth  in  rapture ! " 

But  if  she  had  lost  him,  not  he  her;  he  had  caught  Grod's 
Secret ;  he  would  pass  life's  remainder,  grown  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  that  her  soul  was  his.  This,  evidently,  is  pure 
high  feeling ;  but  it  points,  perhaps,  to  a  philosophy  of  love — 
not  restricted  to  this  poem — that  is,  on  the  whole,  a  little  too 
Bosicrucian  for  mortals.  It  may  be  very  prosaic  to  say  so, 
too,  but  surely  no  conventional  impropriety  can  be  brought 
against  the  lady,  imless  in  so  far  as,  forgetting  the  tinder  he  was, 
she  looked  at  him  at  alL  This  litde  poem  illustrates,  not 
badly  perhaps,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  Mr.  Browning^s 
peculiar  obscurity.  In  the  second  stanza  there  is  a  good  example 
of  that  difficulty  so  common  in  his  writings,  that  derives  fiom 
inverted  construction — an  expedient  he  cannot  resist  allow- 
ing himself  at  times,  however  predetermined  he  may  be  to 
speak  always  qxiite  naturally  straight  on  in  a  single  conversa- 
tional jet : — "  Her  look  said  no  vile  cant,  sure,  about  '  ne^  to 
strew  the  bleakness  of  some  lone  shore  with  its  pearl-seed  that 
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the  sea  feels :' "  a  reader  cannot  be  counted  on  to  perceive  at  once 
that  it  is  the  sea  "  feels  "  the  "  need/'  or  even  that  the  "  pearl- 
seed  "  is  its. 

"Any  Wife  to  any  Husband"  is  to  be  understood  as  representing 
what  any  wife^  in  dying,  might  say  to  her  husband ;  but  we 
must  be  careful  to  recognise  that  the  speech  here  is  not  that  of 
a  woman  to  a  man,  but  of  a  vrife  to  a  huAavd, — that  is,  of  a  wife 
that  is  a  wife  to  a  husband  that  is  a  husband  In  this  light, 
one  can  see  that  the  differences  of  the  male  and  female  natures 
are  very  delicately  put.  The  woman's  natural  little  solicitudes — 
not  mere  jealousies — even  her  natural  little  vanities,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a  faith  and  love  so  much  more  simple  and  entire  than 
those  of  man,  are  very  skilfully  touched.  There  are  turns  and 
peculiarities  of  expression,  however,  that  render  the  poem  very 
obscure  in  passages.  In  the  first  stanza,  we  never  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  word  ''bitterest"  ever  gets  its  grammatical 
consequent ;  in  the  second  we  are  put  at  fault  by  a  tense  that 
seems  to  refer  to  the  tww,  when  it  must  refer  to  a  then;  in 
the  third,  the  "  fading  "  is  not  clear,  though,  possibly,  it  is  that 
of  the  lady's  beauty,  were  she  permitted  to  live ;  and  in  other 
stanzas  similar  sources  of  obscurity  might  be  pointed  to.  The 
''  pride  "  to  which  she  is  to  trust  at  last,  is  also  something  of 
a  difficulty,  as  likewise  the  closing  phrase.  As  regards  the 
latter,  is  it  that  the  wife,  even  while  expressing  the  firmest 
fiaith  in  her  husband's  fidelity,  turns  suddenly,  almost  pettishly, 
to  the  wall  with  "  And  yet  it  will  not  be  "?  The  finest  verse 
is  where  the  lady  says,  "  Might  I  die  last,  and  show  thee !" 

"  The  Worst  of  It,"  pitched  in  a  similar  key  to  that  of  the  last 
poem,  may  be  almost  called  a  foil  to  it,  for  if  we  had  there 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  woman,  we  have  it  here  on 
that  of  the  man.  The  poem  is  a  husband's  lament  over  his 
unfjGdthful  wife,  whom  he  follows,  however,  in  a  very  high 
tone  of  feeling,  only  with  love  and  prayer.  The  "worst  of 
it"  is,  that  "  in  Paradise,  if  we  meet,  I  will  pass  and  turn  my 
face." 

"  Too  Late"  is  a  tale  of  unfortunate  love  in  somewhat  the  same 
strain.  There  is  genuine  passion  in  it,  but  passion,  surely, 
extravagant  at  last,  and  very  questionably  expressed. 

**  A  Woman's  Last  Word"  is  an  exquisitely  tender  little  poem. 
The  poet  tells  us  in  it,  not  what  a  woman's  last  word  literally 
does  say,  but  what  it  would  say,  if  it  could  and  did  really  speak 
itself. 

But  of  all  the  poems  in  this  group,  the  best,  probably,  is 
"  Dls  Aliter  Visum,"  or  "  Le  Byron  de  nos  Jours :"  a  pleasant 
little  picture  it  is  of  human  nature  and  human  life  in  the 
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midst  of  those  graphic  little  touches  which,  at  the  hands  of 
Browning,  always  yield  so  much  delight.  "  Touth  and  Art*'  is 
a  similar  taJe,  and  of  similar  excellence ;  only,  that  to  the  failed 
loves  of  Kate  Brown  and  Smith  the  artist,  there  is  given  a 
very  captivating  turn  of  humour.  "  A  light  Woman  "  is  veiy 
short,  but  it  constitutes  a  situation  exceedingly  striking,  and, 
without  obscurity,  is  in  Browning's  best  manner.  «  A  Lover's 
Quarrel "  and  "  By  the  Fireside,"  resembling  each  other  in  some 
respects,  are  a  litUe  different  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  but  yet 
belong  to  it.  The  former  is  a  simple  natural  picture,  full  of 
little  figures  of  fancy,  like  so  many  smiles,  so  many  gurgling 
little  laughs,  not  the  less  engaging  for  the  heart,  half  of  hope, 
half  of  apprehension,  firom  which  they  are  feigned  to  rise. 
The  latter,  a  love-story  in  reverie,  contains  some  strikingly 
picturesque  stanzas,  among  others  that  are  characteristically 
obscure,  or  otherwise  faulty.  Before  the  dreamer's  eye  a  vista 
opens  back  to  Italy,  and  that  dearest  scene  in  the  story  of  his 
love,  when  the  two  hearts  met,  the  two  souls  mingled.  What 
concerns  the  lover  is  very  delicate  and  sweet ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  felicitous  fixing  of  Italian  scenery  in  words  almost  as 
incisive  as  engraving  that  gives  its  value  to  the  poem ;  whose 
strength,  for  the  rest,  is,  so  to  speak,  not  imdispersed  by  that 
inertia,  that  lingeringness  and  loiteringness,  that  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  Browning.  EspeciaUy  between  stanzas  viii  and 
XX.,  both  inclusive,  is  it  that  we  have  this  direct  description  of 
Italy  in  November.  Wood,  rivulet,  lake  (with  Pella  on  its 
marge),  Alp  "  that  meets  heaven  in  snow,"  path  over  boulder- 
stones  by  the  straight-up  rock,  lichens,  ferns,  chestnuts,  creepers, 
mosses,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  fairly  brought  before  us.  Perhaps  ve 
might  object  to  "those  rose-flesh  mushrooms,"  that  were  "un- 
divulged  "  last  evening,  nay,  that  "  bulged  a  sudden  coral  nipple 
in  to-day's  first  dew,  at  which  a  flaky  crew  of  toad-stools  peep," 
as  only  equivocal  products  of  the  warm  and  warmed  fancy  of 
poetry  and  love.  The  lover  or  the  poet  who  can  see  nude 
nymphs  in  mushrooms,  and  leering  salyrs  in  toad-stools,  ought 
to  be  himself  Italian,  or  at  least  French.  The  one-arched 
bridge  with  the  pool  under  it,  "  danced  over  by  the  midge,"  is 
a  picture  at  a  word  which  one  would  never  weary  to  gaze  at 
The  accessories,  too  (the  steeping  hemp,  etc.),  are  so  vividly 
Italian.  There  is  a  fine  effect  in  stanza  xx.,  where  loneliness 
is  realized  to  us  by  the  words,  "  The  place  is  silent  and  atoare 
— ^it  has  had  its  scenes,  its  joys,  and  crimes — but  that  is  its  oum 
affair"  How  were  it  possible  better  to  represent  the  stubborn 
l^g-dog  look  of  the  consciously-gmlty  solitude — and  the  threat 
in  it  ?    The  silence  of  the  same  spot  is  equally  admirably  given 
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in  xxxiiL  One  almost  feels  as  if  this  poem  were  the  lecord  of 
an  experience  of  Browning's  own.  What  if  his  were  the 
autumnal  tree  from  which  fell  for  him  that  last  best  leaf  of 
unexpected  love  ?  What  if  it  were  he  and  she  that  stood  upon 
that  bridge  with  the  wood  above,  and  the  pool  beneath,  and  the 
threat  of  the  chapel  from  the  dark  gorge  at  the  side  ?  Here  is 
a  picture — may  it  last  for  ever — eternal  as  the  scene  on  the 
Greek  urn  of  Keats ! 

As  hinted,  the  poem  has  its  faults.  Stanzas  xxi.  and 
xxiL,  for  example,  are  particularly  obscure.  That  "  path  grey 
heads  abhor"  is  hard  to  realize.  The  backward  path  pur- 
sued with  Leonor  has  been  into  the  past;  but  how  should 
recollection  lead  to  a  crag's  sheer  edge  at  which  youth  stops, 
but  not  grey  heads?  Then,  that  Age  should  threaten  grey 
heads,  and  they  contemn,  "till  they  reach  the  gulf  wherein 
youth  drops,  one  inch  from  our  life's  safe  hem," — the  single 
result  is  confusion  and  opacity  that  may  not  be  penetrated. 
Suppose  we  conceive  the  "grey  heads"  to  mean  middle-a^, 
the  poet's  own  time  of  life,  it  is  intelligible  that  such  grey 
heads  dislike  to  turn  to  the  past  and  the  sudden  precipice 
where  youth  {their  youth)  stopped,  and  even,  perhaps,  that  they 
still  press  on,  contemning  the  threats  of  age,  as  if  young ;  but, 
after  hearing  that  they  do  not  stop  where  youth  stops,  we  can- 
not understand  how,  going  farther,  they  reach  the  gulf  in  which 
youth  (supposed  to  be  left  behind)  drops  I  These  (with  those 
that  concern  the  autumnal  tree),  the  only  allegorical  verses  in 
the  poem,  are  also,  perhaps,  the  only  obdurately  difficult  ones. 
Towards  the  end,  we  have  more  hints  in  reference  to  the  poet's 
I>eculiar  philosophy  of  love,  and  transcendental  theory  of  the 
purpose  of  marriage. 

All  the  poems  in  this  group  would  bear  to  be  spoken  of  in 
detail^  yielding  abundant  pearls  both  for  discussion  and  quota- 
tion; but  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  the  present  can 
evidently  afford  no  sufficient  space.  Nay,  the  scope  of  this 
remark  must  be  extended  now  to  the  remaining  groups,  with  a 
rapid  concluding  word  on  which — but  adding  to  them  the  few 
miscellaneous  pieces  of  any  mark  this  very  full  collection  omits 
— ^we  must  now  content  ourselves.  Of  these  the  more  notable 
are,  perhaps,  the  following: — ^"The  Last  Kde  Together," 
Porphyria's  Lover,"  "  Before  and  After,"  "  The  Lost  Leader," 
A  Serenade  at  the  Villa,"  "Abt  Vogler,"  "Master  Hugues," 
"  Nationality  in  Drinks,"  "  Home  Thoughts,"  "  Instans  Tyran* 
nus,"  «  The  Englishman  in  Italy,"  "  In  a  Gondola,"  "  Waring," 
"Time's  Eevenges,"  "The  Statue  and  the  Bust,"  "Rudel," 
"  Babbi  Ben  Ezra,"  «  A  Grammarian's  Funeral,"  "  A  Toccata  of 
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Galuppi's,"  "  Apparent  Failure,"  "  Up  at  a  ViUa,"  etc.  In  almost 
all  of  these  there  is  the  usual  proportion  of  obscure  verses,  but 
everywhere  also  there  are  descriptive  patches  or  belts  that  lie 
revealingly  on  objects  like  glares  of  light  from  some  optical 
instrument.  In  "  Nationality  in  Drinks/'  we  have  a  fine,  light, 
happy  play  of  fancy — a  fancy  withal  that  has  a  rare,  subtle,  and 
peculiar  incisiveness  in  it ;  and  in  what  concerns  England  an 
interesting  trait  of  the  man  Browning.  There  is  rich  love  in 
the  poem  entitled  ''  In  a  Gondola,"  but  there  is  too  much  also  of 
what  the  Germans  caU  Oesuektes — laboured  importation,  shall  we 
say  ?  That  is,  it  is  not  spontaneous  enough,  we  see  a  great  deal 
of  external  effort — ^no  little  trouble  in  express  collection  from 
afar.  For  a  love-poem,  then,  there  is  a  want  of  concentration  in 
it — ^it  is  infected  with  the  general  tendency  to  diverge,  and  linger, 
and  loiter,  and  lose  time  on  the  merely  accessory.  It  is  soft 
and  boneless  somehow,  too  long  and  loose,  and,  so  to  speak,  eonr- 
ceity.  Still  it  is  a  piece  of  very  pure  workmanship.  There  is 
the  beat  of  the  true  man's  heart  in  the  "  Lost  Leader ; "  "  Bndel " 
is  exquisite;  ''Instans  Tyrannus"  is  a  poem  of  rare  and 
remarkable  excellence ;  and  the  usual  descriptive  power — often 
with  much  more — is  especially  prominent  in  "The  English- 
man in  Italy,"  "  Waring,"  "  Time's  Eevenges,"  "  Up  at  a  Villa," 
"  Apparent  Failure  "  (a  photograph  of  the  Moigue),  etc.  The 
"Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea"  constitute  a  picture  so  sur- 
passing, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  short,  that  we  allow  our- 
selves to  quote  them : — 

"  Nobly,  nobly,  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  North- West  died  away ; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay ; 
Bluish  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay ; 
In  the  dimmest  North-East  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and 

grey; 
'  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me :  how  can  I  help  Englaiid?' 

—say, 
Who  so  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  Clod  to  pnuse  and  pray. 
While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa.** 

Is  not  that  the  completest  Turner  that  ever  appeared  in 
words  ?  One  cannot  help  fancying  a  bit  of  white  chalk  some- 
where— over  Cadiz,  say  (the  bluish  Trafalgar  will  stand  for  the 
indigo). 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  in  feeding  the  taste 
grows,  that  objections  lessen,  and  that  the  rare  purity  of  much 
that  is  in  these  poems,  only  too  transparent  at  first,  becomes  in 
the  end  visible.  Still  we  know  not  that  there  is  the  stuff  of 
popularity  in  them.  Their  subjects  are,  in  general,  remote 
from  vulgar  interests,  and  nestle  in  little  outrof-the-way  comers 
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of  humanity,  which,  however  fascinating  to  a  few  psychological 
students,  offer  no  room  for  those  flights  that  so  take  the  broad 
instincts  of  the  uninvestigating  public.  To  the  great  majority 
of  readers  these  pieces,  we  fear,  are  tame,  monotonous,  languid, 
prolix  and  piecemeal,  obscure  and  difficult — obscure  and  diffi- 
cult, especially,  from  that  psychological  indirectness  that  would 
compress  paragraphs  into  a  hint  and  sentences  into  a  sign. 
Their  picturesqueness,  so  genuine  as  it  often  is,  degenerates 
not  uid&equently  also  into  the  otUr^  and  the  baroque.  The 
contemplated  single  breath  of  free  coUoquiality,  taken  perfectly 
at  times,  only  results  at  others  in  expedients  of  diction  and 
syntax  that  betray  the  mechanical  necessity  still  present,  and 
dsurken  the  sense.  Then  from  part  to  part  there  is  a  want  of 
fusion ;  unevennesses,  stony  inequalities  appear  rather,  and  so 
it  is  that  the  word  "piecemeal"  has  been  used.  What  is 
wanting  mostly  is,  not  ever  and  anon  "  clear  accents,"  tender 
and  true  and  pure,  but  that  ''great  language,"  that  big-mouthed 
rapture,  that  triumphant  power,  which,  by  a  word,  by  the  turn 
of  a  phrase,  seizes  aU  into  a  focus  of  meaning — ^into  a  single 
blaze  of  splendour  and  music  and  emotion.  It  would  appear 
as  if  to  clnp  and  fit  and  inlay  without  a  cheer  in  the  present, 
had,  not  indeed  robbed  the  deft  hand  of  its  cunning,  but  left  it 
listless,  wandering,  and  slack.  The  swift  assured  movement,  the 
promptitude,  the  alacrity  of  success — it  is  that  surely  that,  so 
fsx,  is  mostly  wanting  to  Browniog.  He  has  no  taste  but  his 
own  to  work  for:  hence  the  listless  wilfulness  that,  rugged, 
cramped,  and  crabbed  by  &ts,  saunters  on  again  at  languid 
length,  loose,  uncertain  as  a  creeper,  sliding  from  shelf  to  shelf, 
now  with  long  weak  shoots,  and  now  with  short  morose  turns. 
Hence,  too,  the  plaintive  croon,  it  may  be,  that  is  ever  remon- 
strating with  something  or  somebody. 

But  we  have  to  remark  here,  finally,  that  the  faults  of  these 
pieces  are  largely  due  like^i^e  to  a  certain  aim  at  novelty — 
partly  imconscious,  doubtless,  but  partly  also  conscious.  With 
such  poems  before  us,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this 
novelty,  whether  in  matter  or  manner,  will  hardly  be  denied, 
and  we  have  no  intention  to  insiat  on  it  at  lengtL  We  shall 
permit  ourselves  a  word  or  two  only  in  reference  to  its  connexion 
with  peculiarities  of  the  mode  of  statement,  of  the  measure,  and 
of  the  diction. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  statement  which  we  mean  here, 
is  not  that  indirectness,  already  spoken  of,  that  refers  to  a  whole, 
and  in  its  construction  from  the  first,  but  a  certain  indirectness 
of  detail,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  most  exasperating  portion  of 
Browning's  obscurity  is  owing.  The  reader  has  simply  to  recall 
"  Ciistinay"  or  any  other  poem  of  the  group  in  which  it  has  been 
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included,  to  realize  what  is  meant  by  indirectness  of  constroc* 
tion  from  the  first ;  while,  whether  of  the  one  or  the  other 
indirectness,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  example  than 
"  James  Lee  "  in  the  DramcUia  Personce.  As  a  whole,  it  is  the 
usual  low,  slow,  crooning  plaint  of  an  unhappy  wife, — ^who  con- 
trives to  tell  her  woes  so  obscurely,  all  the  same,  that  it  would 
be  almost  bold  to  claim  any  clearer  intelligence,  after  a  dozen 
readings,  than  after  the  first.  Kor  in  details  is  the  case  other- 
wise. Individual  images  are  acknowledged,  as  well  as  a  general 
drift  of  meaning ;  but  if  the  whole  cannot  be  clearly,  or  satis- 
factorily, or  indeed  tolerably  co-articulated,  neither  can  the 
parts.  May  we  not  pretend  in  the  end,  for  all  that,  to  sufficient 
light  whereby  to  know  that  the  trouble  of  the  artist  is  a  Mnre, 
and  has  nowhere  reached  even  such  partial  success  as  would 
wanant — especially  after  a  dozen  readings ! — ^any  continnatdon 
of  trouble  on  our  part  ?  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  forgive  Brown- 
ing for  such  things  as  this.  Works  of  art  are  works  of  art,— to 
be  seen,  and  imderstood,  and  loved ;  but  psychological  guesses 
thrown  out  to  the  pubUc  (as  a  public)  are  scarcely  excusabk 
If  the  question  is,  whether  shall  Browning  be  the  deeper  to 
hide,  or  the  public  the  keener  to  find,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
on  whose  side  the  advantage  will  lie.  So  it  is  in  the  riddle 
before  us,  where  we  are  challenged  by  Browning — "Derinez, 
devtnez,"  as  the  French  children  have  it  in  the  evening — ^to  tell 
James  Lee's  character  from  what  his  wife  is  permitted  to  say  to 
us.  Now,  in  a  general  reference,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  whole  poem  is  the  lament  of  a  wife  over  her  husband's 
infidelity ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  go  further.  It  is  impossible,  for 
example,  to  give  any  account  of  the  nine  positions  in  or  from 
which  the  lament  is  made.  At  the  window,  by  the  fire-side,  in 
the  doorway,  along  the  beach,  on  the  cliff,  under  the  cliff, 
among  the  rocks,  beside  the  drawing-board,  on  deck :  these  are 
the  positions ;  and  in  the  first  place,  is  there  any  necessity  of 
reason  or  fact  for  this  series  and  sequence  of  them  ?  Are  they 
but  accidents  of  fancy,  or  are  they  dictated  by  considerations 
that  would  regard  them  as  typical  of  the  successive  necessary 
stages  in  this  domestic  drama — stereotyped  in  nature  so  that  a 
reader  must  come  to  imderstand  them,  and  the  burthen  laid  in 
them  ?  In  a  word,  are  they  arbitrary  or  necessary  ?  If  the 
former,  what  right  has  the  poet  to  put  them  to  humanity  as 
what  humanity  will,  from  humanity  (and  its  laws),  be  able  to 
interpret  ?  If  subjective  merely,  why  should  they  be  so  placed 
as  to  appear  to  demand  an  objective  interpretation  t  But,  un- 
satisfactory in  their  number  and  series,  these  positions  are  no 
less  imsatis&ctory  in  themselves.  "At  the  window ;"  the  lady 
is  at  the  window  of  reflection^  we  shall  say,  and  contrasts  the 
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now  with  the  then.  Summer  is  gone — the  sunshine  of  joy,  the 
bird  (voice)  of  gladness.  No  breeze  of  happiness  blows  longer 
and  the  heaven  of  hope,  the  consummation  in  the  future  over 
the  present,  is  deranged.  But  (2.)  she  turns  to  him  and  ques- 
tions this,  till  (3.),  in  the  counterstroke  of  hope  against  hope, 
she  will  not  believe  it,  and  asks  all  that  was,  again  to  be. 
Later, ''  by  the  fireside,"  the  shadow  has  fallen  deeper.  For  the 
light  of  the  sky  on  her  pale  cheek,  we  have  now  that  of  the  fire 
on  her  moist  eye,  as  she  nurses  her  foot  and  dreams.  Their  fire 
is  of  shipwreck-wood — ^there  is  no  flame  of  love  for  them  now, 
but  in  the  wrecks  of  the  old.  So  is  reference  to  sailors,  who,  in 
sad  mistake,  from  the  sea,  gnash  their  teeth  at  their  fire,  their 
(still  apparent)  happiness,  with  revulsion  to  herself,  there, 
watching  her  husband,  while  she  feels  the  planks  of  their  love 
are  just  about  to  give  way  ("  Now,  gnash  your  teeth,"  she  cries 
ironically  to  the  feigned  sailors).  Expression  here,  too,  pro- 
bably from  necessities  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  is  forced  to  make 
a  tangle  of  the  thought-sequence.  She  begins  stanza  iv.,  for 
example,  by  wondering  about  the  old-world  pairs  who  perhaps 
lived  in  their  cottage  before  them;  and  immediately  reverts, 
without  a  single  tie  of  association,  to  the  metaphor  of  the 
sailors.  All — under  what  necessity  we  know  not,  but  under 
none,  surely,  that  should  exist  for  an  artist — ^is  most  confusingly 
put.  Then  they  are  in  France,  it  seems.  Why  France  ?  What 
does  that  add  ?  Is  it  a  temptation  of  rhyme  1  Or,  if  something 
specific  (in  some  anecdote  of  an  actual  James  Lee,  say)  has 
Intimately  enough  introduced  France,  is  it  stupidity  on  our 
piut  not  to  know  that,  when  we  are  not  told  it,  and  have  no 
opportunity  given  us  to  know  it  ? 

"  In  theMoorway  "  the  moan  continues.  Swallow,  sea,  fig-tree, 
vine,  all  figure,  in  felicitous  metaphor,  the  coming  desolation. 
But  even  in  their  poverty  why  should  there  be  desolation,  were 
there  but  love,  she  thinks.  "  Along  the  beach  "  she  reasons  with 
her  husband,  and  gives  utterance  to  some  exceedingly  natural, 
true,  and  touching  notes  of  the  eveiy-day  grief;  that  of  a  wife 
who  sees  her  husband's  love  depart  before  poverty,  perhaps  to 
vice  in  the  sun,  and  is  obliged  to  hear  his  cruel  reflections,  that 
make  her  viery  virtues  faults.  "  On  the  clifif "  it  is  the  poet  spe^aks 
— ^not  the  wife ;  and  treats  us  to  one  or  two  of  his  graphic  touches 
— ^the  turf  and  the  rock  (whose  conversion  into  metaphors  for 
the  situation  was  hardly  worth  the  pains).  "  Under  the  cliff" 
continues  the  moan,  most  happily  with  reference  to  the  wind 
and  the  hound  (the  nun  is  too  factitious),  but  ends — when  the 
inverted  commas  end  (why  these  ?) — in  an  opacity  absolutely 
impenetrable.  We  can  see,  however,  something  of  the  hus- 
band's history  pictured.    Misfortune  was,  at  first,  and  to  him 
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young,  but  example  for  his  sake.  Still  he  could  not  turn  it  into 
the  divine  lesson,  and  act,  work,  like  a  man.  He  knows  what 
defeat  is,  he  who  sees  all  the  same  only  the  future  triumph,  and 
meantime  throws  all  the  consequences  of  defeat  on  the  poor 
wife.  (Or  has  this  verse  a  diviner  reference  ? — ^No !  in  that 
case  he  were  He.)  Verse  10  is  so  impenetrable,  that,  though 
told  to  judge  if  he  learn  what  the  wind  means  in  its  moaning, 
we  find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  judge,  and  would  &in  know 
what  we  are  to  say  he  learned  (is  it  that  all  must  change  ?),  and 
if  by  the  instinct  of  youth ;  for  we  understand  the  lesson  attri- 
buted to  years,  but  in  vain  search  for  its  relevancy.  The  next 
two  verses  are  equally  hopeless ;  though,  perhaps,  there  is  some^ 
thing  about  how  such  natures  as  her  husband's  flatter  them- 
selves they  see  their  luck  turn  at  last  (or,  more  likely,  become 
aware  of  approaching  death  ?),  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help 
believing  those  mysterious  lines  that  circumscribe  beauty  and 
the  subsequent  bliss  as  but  suggestions  of  the  rhyme  (unless, 
indeed,  death  is  meant).  Finally,  as  regards  this  position,  tiie 
last  four  verses  are  surely  beyond  the  power  of  any  interpreter, 
though  we  think  it  probable  that  the  lady  surmises  experience 
of  change  to  be  her  probation,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  draw  one  beauty  (her  husband's  love)  into  her  heart's  core 
— and  keep  it  changeless,  but  that  it  is  bitter  we  cannot  control 
change,  which  is  the  law,  or  command  death,  death  at  the  noble 
moment  ? 

"  Among  the  rocks  "  we  have  two  stanzas  :  the  first,  another 
happy  (admirable,  indeed)  descriptive  stroke,  which  the  second 
would  fain  fit — but  hardly  successfully — ^into  an  excellent  lesson 
against  expecting  to  love  only  what  is  worth  love,  etc  *'  By 
the  drawing-board"  refers  to  the  Hand  of  love  God  sent  us. 
Is  she  the  Uttle  girl  who  sees  how  coarse  her  hand  is,  and  who 
will  amend  it  ?  "  On  deck,"  we  may  suppose  the  lady  to  have 
left  her  husband,  and  here  the  human  wail  of  the  loving  wife 
against  the  reproaches  of  the  poverty-maddened,  unloving  hus- 
band is — once  realized — very  beautiful,  and  incisive  to  the 
quick.  It  is  not  agreeable,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  tell  the 
poet  the  hard  truth  that  such  wives  no  longer  please — ^their 
sisters  at  least.  Women  know  better  now-a-days ;  they  pero- 
rate at  learned  associations  on  their  Bights,  sneer  at  white  slaves, 
and  call  Imogens,  and  Desdemonas,  and  Amelias,  and  Enids, 
and  James  Lee's  wives,  fools. 

^*  A  tenure  of  breath  at  a  man's  decree,  . 
And  rapture  to  fall  where  his  foot  might  be," — 

the  great  brutal  man's  foot ! — Never !  It  19  not  quite  certain, 
indeed,  that  these  strong-minded  sisters  are  not  in  the  right  of 
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it,  that  a  word  may  not  be  said  for  James  Lee  himself,  and  that 
that  submitting  saint,  his  wife,  may  not  have  faults  of  her  own. 
It  is  just  possible  that  much  of  her  virtue  may  be  due  to  hys- 
teria, and  that  the  long  sallow-cheeked,  large  moist-eyed  seraph, 
who  only  looks  and  sighs,  may  be  very  much  inferior  to  the 
round  apple-cheeked,  bright  sparrow-eyed  cherub,  who,  all  the 
wMe  iuM>ly  piping  her  cap-border,  or  whipping  her  eg^  for  the 
tea-cake,  can  unfalteringly  give  her  husband  her  mind,  or  her 
nail  either,  much  to  his  benefit,  worldly  and  unworldly,  both. 

In  illustration  of  the  obscurity  derived  from  Browning's  gra- 
tuitous indirectness,  we  have  dwelt  purposely  long.  Such  obscu- 
rity must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  constituent  of  art,  and 
Browning  is  unjust  to  himself  in  it,  for  in  such  a  case  what 
critic  will  venture  exposition  ?  That  cloud  may  really  be  either 
a  camel  or  a  whale :  shall  we  deserve  the  laugh,  when  some  time 
hereafter,  as  Browning  tells  his  own  story,  it  comes  out  that  all 
the  time  it  was  only  a  whale  was  meant  ?  Who  is  disgraced  by 
a  wrong  answer  at  a  game  of  guesses  ?  and  should  any  creation 
of  an  artist  prove  such  ?  Here,  "  friend,  your  fugue  taxes  the 
finger,"  indeed ;  but  the  tax  is  wanton,  and  to  express  pride  in 
it  were  anything  but  a  grace.  Nor,  in  this  instance,  is  it  to  be 
suggested,  "  learning  it  once,  who  would  lose  it  ?"  For  this  of 
James  Lee  is  about  as  hard  a  thing,  as  hard  an  easy  thing,  as 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Browning,  and  takes  timi  enough ; 
but  how  much  of  it  wiU  remain  with  ua  ?-^ything  but  the 
descriptive  touches  ? — ^with  perhaps  a  mere  incorrect  vague  echo 
from  the  plaint  ? 

As  already  intimated,  we  are  not  restricted  to  this  poem  of 
"  James  Lee  "  for  examples  of  indirectness,  whether  in  whole  or 
in  detail  Precisely  the  same  features  may  be  pointed  out  in 
all  these  miscellaneous  poems,  not  less  in  the  most  successful, 
perhaps,  than  in  the  least.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  "  Cristina," 
"  By  the  Fireside,"  etc.,  as  instances  in  point.  Nay,  in  what  we 
have  pronounced  the  best  of  all  these  minor  pieces,  the  "  Dls 
Aliter  Visum,"  the  reader  will  be  at  no  difficulty  for  obscurities 
that  depend  on  indirectness.  "  The  Lost  Mistress"  is  a  short  poem 
of  only  five  verses,  yet  the  same  macula  pervades  it.  Of  all 
the  speeches  ever  made  by  a  lover  to  the  mistress  that  rejects 
him,  this  surely  is  one  of  the  strangest.  He  gets  immediately 
into  a  dream  on  rejection,  and  asks  her  out  of  it  if  truth  sounds 
bitter,  teUs  her  to  hark  the  sparrows,  maunders  about  having 
noticed  to-day  that  the  leaf-buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly,  and 
sJte  knows  the  red  turns  grey.  Korean  an  echo  of  tenderness  at 
last  be  allowed  to  redeem,  in  such  random  subjective  irrele- 
vancies,  what  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  realize.  Then  is  "  My 
Star  "  any  better  ?  Has  anybody  come  to  see  that  strange  lumi- 
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nary  that  stops  like  a  bird  and  furls  like  a  flower ;  or  to  fathom 
the  red  and  blue  it  dartles  ?  This  too,  then,  is  but  a  semi- 
articulate  allegory,  that  converts  simplicity  and  ease  into  com- 
plexity and  pain — ^meaninglessness. 

Another  little  thing  that  adorns  by  an  exquisitely  descriptive 
nicety  or  two  the  meeting  and  parting  of  a  pair  of  lovers,  is  diffi- 
cult to  some  for  long,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
"  him."  The  path  of  gold,  which  is  for  the  sun,  appears  at  first 
to  be  for  the  lover  and  his  boat.  Such  exquisite  niceties,  and  so 
destroyed,  we  find  in  "  A  Serenade  at  the  Villa"  also.  Here 
whatever  is  direct  is  excellent,  whereas  whatever  is  marked  by 
the  inverted  commas  of  indirectness  is  as  difficult  to  intelligence 
as  a  fog  to  the  sight.  "  One  Way  of  Love,"  "  Another  Way  of 
Love,"  "  Women  and  Boses :"  these  are  trifles,  yet  their  obscu- 
rity, or  even  (in  the  two  last)  their  absolute  unintelligibleness, 
is  something  exceedingly  remarkable.  With  such  poems  as 
"  Before  and  After,"  and  "  Respectability,"  we  are  not  very 
differently  situated.  The  drift  of  the  first  of  these — the  state 
of  the  case  as  it  shows  before  a  duel,  and  after  the  same— is 
plain ;  but  then  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  details  to  coalesce, 
that  it  constitutes  an  excellent  example  of  Browning's  obscurity 
proper,  an  obscurity  that  has  no  business  whatever  to  be  where 
it  is,  an  obscurity  that  but  a  very  few  touches  of  the  pencil 
would  completely  remove.  As  for  "  Eespectability,"  it  must  be 
pronounced  absolutely  unjdelding;  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  a  bit  of  irony  at  the  world  of  gigs,  and  apropos  of 
Guizot  receiving  Montalembert  at  the  Institute ;  but  then  the 
lovers  who  are  above  convention,  who  watch  the  Seine,  etc.  ? 
Devinez,  devinez  !  Using  our  rrumchoirs  de  poche,  we  respectfully 
"give  itup."^ 

We  come  now  to  the  aim  at  novelty  as  illustrated  by  the 
measure  of  Browning.  Leaving  for  notice  further  on  the  two 
or  three  poems  that  begin  the  first  volume  of  the  Works,  we 
stop  at  "  Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-El-Kadr"  as  at  once  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  peculiarity  in  this  kind,  and  such 
as  has  certainly  been  attempted  by  no  man  but  Robert  Brown- 
ing. This  piece  consists  of  forty  lines,  and  not  only  does  every 
line  end  in  the  rhyme  trfe,  but  in  every  stanza  of  eight  lines, 
there  occur  two  lines  which  repeat  this  same  rhjrme  in  their 
own  midst.  Nay,  in  every  stanza  of  eight  lines,  the  refrain  "  as 
I  ride,  as  I  ride,"  occurs  thrice !  The  result  is,  then,  that 
throughout  the  whole  poem,  there  reigns  the  most  extraordinaiy 
monotony  both  to  eye  and  ear.  This  monotony,  no  doubt,  is 
intended  to  represent  the  wearying  and  dizzying  sameness  of 

^  A  friend  devines  that  the  Guizot-Montaleinbert  allusion  is  to  the  woithless- 
ness  of  convention :  gayest?    Or  are  Guizot  and  Montalembert  the  loTeie? 
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the  desert  and  its  glare ;  but  this  effect  is  not  accomplished 
without,  surely,  a  very  decided  sacrifice  of  sense.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  What  variety  of  meaning  can  there  be 
within  the  constriction  of  that  perpetual  ride  and  gride  ?  Nay, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask.  Can  any  meaning  abide  in  that  perpetual 
tide,  in  those  inversions  and  mere  calentures  of  speech,  into 
which  all  is  wiyed  for  the  single  necessity  that  is  everywhere 
descried  ?  However  clever,  then,  the  persistent  rhyme  may  be, 
must  not  the  piece  itself  be  pronoimced  a  failure  ?  A  certain 
other  little  trial  of  novelty  we  find  in  "Meeting  at  Night," 
where  of  six  lines  the  two  nearest,  the  two  most  distant,  and 
the  two  intermediate,  rhyme  respectively  together.  In  this 
case,  perhaps,  it  may  be  worth  whUe  simply  remarking  that  the 
rhymes  of  the  first  and  last  (the  two  most  distant)  lines,  at 
least,  are  quite  lost.  In  "  Love  among  the  Euins,"  we  have  a 
veiy  remarkable  example  of  the  search  for  the  originality  in 
question.    The  first  stanza  of  this  poem  runs  thus : — 

• 

"  Where  the  qniet-coloured  end  of  evening  smiles 

Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  oar  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 

As  they  crop." 

This  versification  shows  at  once  as  unusual,  and  unusual  to 
a  purpose.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  suc- 
cessful verse — successful  in  that  physical  sound  which  gives 
realizing  breadth  to  the  airiness  of  thought.  How  clearly  in 
the  light  of  the  very  measure  these  solitary  pastures  lie  before 
the  eye,  miles  upon  miles,  in  the  quiet-coloured  end  of  evening, 
with  the  sheep  half-asleep,  that  stray  or  stop  as  they  crop ! 
Surely  a  more  perfect  landscape  was  never  more  perfectly  con- 
veyed by  words — words  ordered  into  the  very  lengths  and  turns 
that  give  focus  to  the  whole  !  The  single  phrase,  "  the  quiet- 
coloured  end  of  evening" — ^what  a  breadth  of  suggestion  there  is 
in  it,  in  such  a  context  I  But  here,  we  are  led  to  say  further. 
Browning  startles  us  with  a  key-note  that,  perfectly  true  to 
itself  in  the  first  verse — true  in  the  agreement  of  sound  to  sense, 
that  is — ^presently  gets  lost  in  the  others.  In  the  poem  before 
us  we  cannot  call  any  verse  successful — ^in  the  same  way  suc- 
cessful— except  the  first,  the  key-note.  We  are  disposed  to 
extend  the  same  remark  to  other  poems.  In  the  "  Toccata  of 
Graluppi,"  for  example,  which  is  a  very  excellent  production, 
we  thmk  the  crossing  alternation  of  the  Toccata  at  its  perfec- 
tion in  the  first  verse,  the  key-note,  and  not  so  well  marked  in 
the  others. 
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The  "  Lover's  Quarrel "  may  be  mentioned  as  another  in- 
stance of  express  novelty  in  verse.  The  stanza  in  which  it  is 
composed,  though  consisting  of  seven  lines,  has  only  two 
rhymes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Browning  exults  in  the  re- 
sulting difficidty,  and  may  point  with  pride  to  a  spiritual  free- 
dom that  not  mocks,  but  uses,  its  mechanical  trammels.  In 
the  small  poem  "  De  Gustibus,"  observe  in  L  a  felicity  depen- 
dent on  similar  elements.  The  five  last  lines  have  but  one 
rhyme,  and  it  gives  a  mechanical  effect  in  perfect  assonance  to 
the  spiritual  mood.  We  may  instance,  as  relevant  here  also, 
the  single  rhyme  in  the  seven  lines  of  those  magnificent 
"  Home-Thoughts  from  the  Sea."  But  we  cannot  follow  this 
aspect  of  our  subject  into  complete  detail.  Let  us  end  by  re- 
ferring to  the  measure  in."  Too  Late,"  "  The  Worst  of  It,"  and 
"Dls  Aliter  Visum."  The  first  of  these  consists  of  twelve 
stanzas,  but  each  stanza  is  in  its  construction  double,  the  two 
last  lines  of  the  former  half  finding  no  rhymes  till  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  latter  half  As  regards  "  The  Worst  of  It,"— here,  in 
a  stanza  of  six  lines,  the  first,  third,  and  last  lines  rhyme  togdr 
ther,  as  also  the  second  with  the  fifth.  The  fourth  Ime  is  thus 
left  odd,  but  it  finds  a  rhyme  for  itself  in  its  own  midst  In 
the  "  Dls  Aliter  Visum  "  there  is,  in  this  respect,  greater  novelty 
still.  In  its  stanza  of  five  lines,  the  first  has  to  wait  for  a 
rhjrme  till  the  last,  while  the  two  lines  preceding  the  last 
rhyme  together,  leaving  the  second  again  seemingly  odd  and 
imrhymed.  In  this  line,  very  curiously,  however,  the  last  word 
is  made  to  rhyme  always  with  the  last  but  two.  This  last 
appears  to  us  the  most  successful  as  well  as  the  best-marked  ex- 
ample of  the  novelty  in  question.  The  tink-a-tink  at  the  end 
of  the  second  line  is,  perhaps,  especially  effective.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  do  not  thmk  that  the  results  of  the  enter- 
prise are  sufficiently  encouraging  to  induce  its  further  prose- 
cution. Occasionally  the  rhymes  are  so  wide  apart,  that  they 
are  as  good  as  lost.  And,  generally,  we  may  assume  now  the 
mechanical  part  of  versification  to  have  reached  such  a  stage 
that  the  poet  who  seeks  originality  for  himself  in  that  kind, 
only  wastes  time  on  what  is  futile,  and  debars  a  better.  How 
many  readers,  indeed,  are  at  all  aware  of  the  peculiarities  sig- 
nalized ? 

We  cannot  leave  this  matter  of  novelty  in  versification  with- 
out reference  to  at  least  one  signally  successful  example  in  that 
kind.  It  is  "  One  Word  More."  Tennyson  delighted  us  all 
lately  with  his  exquisite  "  experiment"  in  the  metre  of  "  Catul- 
lus." Of  this  metre,  that  of  "  One  Word  More "  must  remind 
us.  It  is  not  the  same,  however,  but  quite  as  charming. 
Browning  tells  himself  here  that  he  writes  these  lines  "  the  first 
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time  and  the  last  time."  He  knows  well  what  they  are,  and 
their  relation  to  himself.  He  is  a  man  "  who  works  in  fresco/' 
but  for  the  moment  he  has  stolen  "  a  hair-brush,  curbed  the 
liberal  hand,  subservient  proudly,  cramped  his  spirit,  thronged 
its  all  in  littie,  made  a  strange  art  of  an  art  familiar,  iiUed  his 
lady's  missal-maige^with  flowerets."  All  this  he  has  done  with 
rare  felicity,  and  though,  habitually,  "  he  blows  through 
bronze,"  must  be  admitted  to  breathe  here  equally  well  "  through 
silver."  This  poem,  too,  is  not  more  delightful  in  manner  than 
in  matter.  Here  for  once  Browning  comes  forward  intention- 
ally in  person,  and  in  such  devotion  before  his  "  Moon  of  Poets," 
that  the  sorriest  reader  is  for  the  nonce  ennobled. 

From  measure  we  pass  to  diction,  and  in  similar  connexion 
with  the  aim  at  novelty. 

We  are  accustomed  on  the  English  stage  to  a  mode  of  decla- 
mation traditionally  stereotyped.  Whatever  is  to  be  said  there 
must  be  said  in  the  throat,  with  biassed  breath,  knit  brows,  and 
mouth  from  ear  to  ear.  Very  curiously  this  English  peculiarity 
has  not  escaped  Hegel.  When  in  Paris  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  on  Tuesday  the  18th  of  September  1827,  the  Othello 
of  Kemble ;  and  the  experience  seems  to  have  had  a  singular 
effect  on  him.  He  found  the  exhibition  something  quite 
peculiar,  wholly  national,  and  altogether  different  from  what 
in  that  nature  was  usual  in  Germany.  He  attributes  much  of 
it  to  the  English  language ;  but,  ever  and  anon,  he  complains, 
the  words  are  so  rapidly  spoken,  or  so  painfuUy  shrieked  I 
''  Such  passion,  diction,  and  declamation,"  he  says,  "  were  in- 
conceivable  by  any  German  actor  or  public ;  described  it  can- 
not be;  what  specially  strikes  is  the  frequently  recurrent^ 
deeply  prolonged,  slowly  solemn,  or  even  Uon-like  growling 
tones  and  utterance — and  then  again  the  expulsion,  like 
Schnarren--o{  the  syllables."  Schnarren  is  untranslatable,  but 
it  doubtless  refers  to  those  hoarse,  saccadic,  gur-gur,  throat- 
accents  that  are  so  effective  with  us  when  the  projecting  chin 
is  seen  the  while  to  make  energetic  play  against  the  stretched 
mouth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  actors  will  arise  to  redeem  us 
from  these  weU-merited  reproaches,  and  restore  our  stage  to  the 
simplicity  of  nature  that  prevails  in  the  German  and  French 
theatres. 

Now  what  obtains  on  our  stage,  obtains  also,  mtUaiis  mutandis, 
in  our  poetry.  There,  too,  we  find  a  biassed  breath  of  conven- 
tional or  traditional  affectation.  Our  poets,  like  our  actors, 
require  a  certain  attitude,  a  certain  convulsion,  to  induce  in- 
spiration— ^this,  too,  although  England,  as  both  Hegel  and 
Lamartine  remark,  is  emphatically,  and  par  excellence,  the  land 
of  poetry.    This  peculiarity  of  ours  Browning  would  seem  to 
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know,  and  not  less  to  shun.  In  a  word,  he  would  attain  in  his 
diction  to  a  perfect  simplicity  of  nature.  Hence  the  conver- 
sational tone  which  we  now  know  so  weU.  Of  the  poets  with 
whom  this  century  began,  we  have  heard  it  remarked  lately, 
that  Wordsworth  is  the  most  widely  and  deeply  inflnentiaL 
This  is  not  our  belief,  however.  The  poets  whom  we  believe  to 
have  been,  and  to  be  still,  the  central  fires  of  inspiration  to  this 
generation,  are  those  chapleted  youths,  Shelley  and  Keatfi. 
The  proofs  of  this  are  so  conspicuous  to  our  minds  that  we  shall 
not  state  them ;  but  we  hold  Browning  for  one  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  We  know  not  that  he  has  ever  anywhere  named 
Wordsworth,  but  we  know  that  alone,  of  all  very  recent  poets, 
both  Keats  and  Shelley  are  more  than  once  mentioned  by  him, 
and  with  all  that  absolute  idolatry  which  is  felt  for  these  young 
men  by  every  reader  who  bears  within  him  any  appreciable 
portion  whatever  of  the  tuned  instrument.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  no  poets  that  ever  lived  have  possessed  as  instinc- 
tively as  they  that  power  of  an  intellectual  perception,  as  it 
were  in  music,  emotion,  and  image,  that  constitutes  tiie  essential 
element  of  poetry.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  indeed,  that  the 
influence  of  Shelley  and  Keats  can  be  seen  outwardly  in  Brown> 
ing.  Nevertheless,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  it  is  their  analytic 
imagery  that  gives  impulse  to  his  psychological  triumphs  as 
well  as  to  his  irresistible  external  description.  That  he  has 
gone  long  and  willingly  to  school  to  Wordsworth  we  doubt  not ; 
still  we  think  that,  in  diction  at  all  events,  he  has  applied  his 
relative  lesson  negatively.  Wordsworth,  as  we  know,  has,  so  to 
speak,  two  simplicities — one  of  his  lyrics,  and  the  other  of  his 
blank  verse.  Neither,  probably,  has  quite  pleased  Browning. 
Both  have  appeared  to  him,  it  may  be,  not  truly  simple  enough, 
not  truly  natural  enough.  He  has  fotmd  the  one  too  bald, 
perhaps  too  infantine ;  and  the  other  too  hollow,  too  artificially 
exalted,  too  artificially  inflated.  The  one,  in  its  simplification, 
may  seem  to  have  thinned  itself  to  a  lisp,  or  discharged  itself 
of  burthen  almost  into  a  blank ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  lashing 
of  the  tail  that  shoidd  by  gradual  spires  intervolve  all  into  the 
due  consummation  of  sense  ecstatically  rapt  to  the  giddy  brink 
of  nonsense,  may  have  been  too  glaringly  manifest.  In  avoid- 
ance of  the  faults  of  both  extremes  lies,  perhaps,  the  origin  of 
Browning's  peculiar  mode  of  statement,  whether  in  blank  verse 
or  rhyme.  In  his  rhymed  pieces,  for  example,  there  is  an 
attempt  at  a  perfectly  natural  flow  that  shall  ascend  into  the 
rising  inflection,  rather  than  fall,  as  is  so  common  in  the  lyrics 
of  Wordsworth,  into  the  namby-pamby  clench  of  the  falling 
inflectioiL     (Not  but  that  the  namby-pamby  influenoe  of  this 
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clench  is  miicli  better  illustrated  in  Scott  with  His  pages,  knights, 
and  ladies  gay.  All  in  their  tournament  array,  By  castles  deep 
and  dun.)  This  is  easily  realized  by  a  reference  to  the  majority 
of  the  smaller  poems  of  Browning,  especially  in  their  openings. 
"  Heie  's  the  garden  she  walked  across,  arm  in  my  arm,  such  a 
short  while  since ;"  "  Would  it  were  I  had  been  false,  not 
you;"  "Stop,  let  me  have  the  truth  of  that;"  "If  one  could 
have  that  litde  head  of  hers ;"  "  How  well  I  know  what  I  mean 
to  do ;"  "  So  far  as  our  story  approaches  the  end,  which  do  you 
pity  the  most  of  us  three  ?"  "  That  was  I  you  heard  last  night ;" 
"  I  said — then,  dearest,  since  'tis  so ;"  "  Fortii,  Forti,  my  beloved 
one,  sit  here  by  my  side :"  these  lines  will  probably  strike  the 
key-note  of  what  it  is  desired  should  be  felt.  The  poem  "  Mes- 
merism" will  be  found  also  an  excellent  illustration  in  point, 
and  equally  so  "  Porphyria's  Lover."  The  latter  is  a  peculiar 
httle  })oem.  On  it  goes  colloquially  from  beginning  to  end, 
stepping  with  such  never-failing  promptitude  and  perfect  assur- 
ance from  rhyme  to  rhyme  (in  a  certain  technical  complexity 
too),  but  yet  apparently  unaware  of  the  presence  of  a  single  one 
of  theuL  In  illustration  of  what  is  characteristic  of  Browning, 
the  poem  is  not  confined  to  rhyme  and  rhythm  either.  Only 
Browning's  peculiar  nature,  for  example,  can  reconcile  us  to  the 
ways  of  either  lover,  whether  as  regards  propriety  or  as  regards 
probability.  In  the  close,  too,  which  winds  up  the  information 
of  the  lovers  having  sat  together  all  night  long,  with  the  line, 
"And  yet  God  has  not  said  a  word,"  we  have  one  of  those 
surprises,  to  which  we  are  not  unaccustomed  in  Browning,  of 
an  apparent  irrelevance,  from  which  every  attempt  at  reconci- 
liation recoils  futile. 

Browning's  blank  verse,  as  we  shall  see  again,  is  singularly 
pure,  and  it  is  characterized  by  an  analogous  rejection  as  weU 
of  affected  simplicity  as  of  affected  complexity.  Still  the  neces- 
sity of  verse  is  the  necessity  of  verse,  and  even  Browning, 
who  will  have  only  a  natural  gush,  without  a  single  air  or 
accent  as  of  an  occasion,  a  single  usual  affectation  that  gives 
the  conventional  pitch,  is  obliged  at  times  to  capitulate.  It  is 
precisely  from  this  source  that  we  have  the  hardness  of  Brown- 
ing. He  would  always  say,  and  never  sing-song,  what  fits  the 
pkce ;  still  in  the  very  necessity  to  say — one  single  thing  that 
is — ^he  is  obliged  to  resort  at  times  to  hard  omissions  and  hard 
inversions,  which  almost  completely  darken  out  what  they  are 
only  there  to  preserve.  With  this,  however,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  detailed  proof  or  illustration,  we  shall  here  leave  the 
consideration  of  diction.  Compulsory  results  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm,  involuntary  disturbances  that  contort  the  contemplated 
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simple  Saxon  of  Browning,  can  be  found  in  almost  all  bis  poems. 
To  point  to  one  example,  tbe  exii^ncy  of  rbyme  is  certainly  at 
its  ?L>nge8t  in  "ThiSugh  ^.  I.^^.  to  Sli-El-Kadr/;  U 
there  the  reader  will  find  to  his  hand  sentences  syntactically 
strained,  and  words  in  a  forced  or  awkward  nse,  which  may 
serve  to  guide  him  to  the  like  faults  elsewhere. 

We  have  probably  now  made  good,  then,  our  imputation  to 
Browning  of  a  certain  aim  at  novelty  in  mode  of  statement^ 
measure,  and  diction,  with  which,  we  think,  that  strangeness 
and  hardness  that  shock  in  his  writing  and  interfere  with  his 
popularity  are  largely  connected.  We  must  recollect  at  tiiie 
same  time  that  we  have  seen  as  yet  only  smaller  pieces. 
Browning  himself  acknowledges  Moxon's  Selection,  with  which 
hitherto  we  have  been  almost  wholly  occupied,  to  be  but  a  little 
gathering  from  the  lightest  of  his  poems,  and  avows  that  it 
*'  contentedly  looks  pale  beside  the  wonderful  flower-show  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor."  Perhaps  as  we  proceed  further  other 
views  may  open — ^perhaps  even  in  the  selection  that  is  second 
on  our  IktVe  miy  find  much  that  is  diffeient.  And  it  is 
even  so :  there  is  more  in  the  second  selection  than  '*  lightest 
pieces ;"  it  is  to  Browning  himself  "  perhaps  a  fair  sample  of 
the  ground's  ordinary  growths,"  and  it  certainly  contains,  what 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  first  selection  either,  some 
of  his  most  perfect  poems.  Of  these  latter  we  shall  proceed 
now  to  a  review,  but  shall  take  our  material  from  the  three 
volumes  of  the  published  works,  together  with  the  collection. 
Dramatis  Personce,  that  followed  them.  The  most  convenient 
edition  of  the  works  of  Browning  is  undoubtedly  that  (in  six 
volumes)  which  is  last  on  our  list;  but,  though  we  have 
gathered  from  it  what  additions  it  possesses,  it  came  too  late 
for  general  use  towards  the  present  essay. 

Of  the  great  and  important  works  to  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  as  of  many  of  the  others  indeed.  Browning  is  pleased 
to  consider  the  prevailing  character  dramatic,  and  with  reason, 
so  far  as  the  personce  of  a  drama  are  concerned.  So  far,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  word  implies  a  reference  to  action,  its  appli- 
cation here  were  less  warrantable ;  for  in  Browning  the  latter 
element  is  quite  subordinate,  and,  beside  the  former,  hardly  to 
be  mentioned.  Browning's  characteristic,  in  fact,  were,  perhaps, 
better  named  by  the  phrase  psychological  analytico-synthetic 
reproduction  than  by  the  word  drama  or  dramatic. 

The  "Cavalier  Tunes"  however,  on  which  we  will  say  a  word 
before  passing  to  the  so-called  plays,  may  be  very  sJlowably 
named  dramatic.  They  are  emphatically  what  they  name  them- 
selves— Tunes,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  reproduction  is  perfect 
They  have  a  genuine  music  in  them,  a  genuinely  martial 
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stamp  and  tramp ;  and  they  are  full  of  the  bold,  wild,  free, 
leckless,  cavalier  sauciness.  There  is  a  military  brevity,  a 
blunt  reality,  in  the  veiy  words,  which,  too,  are  felicitously  in 
place.  The  measure  has  the  true  historical  ring  in  it,  and  is 
perfectly  in  character  with  the  wild,  brave,  cup-quaflSng,  clan- 
proud,  knave-scorning,  fighting  man  who  is  supposed  to  beUpw 
it:— 

"  Ha  1  Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  King, 
Bidding  the  crop-headed  parliament  swing: 
So  Hampden  to  hell,  and  Pym  to  his  knell, 
England,  good  cheer  I  Eupert  is  near  1" 

And  then  the  boom  of  the  ever-present  chorus : — 

''  Marching  along,  fifty  score  strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song.'* 

The  "  Eouse,"  however,  is  probably  the  best  of  the  tunes.  Its 
chorus,  in  especial,  cannot  be  surpassed  for  what  in  sound  and 
movement  gives  body  to  the  very  soul  of  manly  heartiness, 
aroused  and  awake  and  determined,  bluffly  determined : — 

'*  King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right  now  ? 
King  Charles,  and  who 's  ripe  for  fight  now  ? 
Give  a  rouse  :  here 's  in  Hell's  despite  now, 
KiDg  Charles  I" 

That  concluding  King  Charles  comes  down  with  a  settling 
weight — ^like  a  very  lid,  at  once  of  rhythm  and  resolution. 

Among  the  "Tunes"  we  may  fitly  include  that  poem  of  similar 
spirit,  "How  they  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  as 
itself  a  time.  There  is  a  picturesque  reality  throughout  in  it 
that  is  veiy  genuine.  The  start  through  the  gate  into  midnight 
— ^the  great  yellow  star  that  comes  out  to  see — ^the  cattle  in  the 
mist  black  against  the  sun — the  steeds  that  fail — the  steed  that 
succeeds :  all  here  is  very  perfect,  and  it  goes  to  the  heart. 

Of  the  plays  of  Browning  we  naturally  take  the  "  Paracelsus  " 
first.  Paracelsus,  though  a  Swiss  by  birth,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  earliest  representative  of  that  movement  which  is  usually 
referred  to  "  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the  transition  period." 
The  European  mind,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
reached,  we  may  say,  puberty.  Full  of  strange  unhappiness, 
new  wants,  yearnings,  and  the  sense  of  unknown  possibilities, 
stimulated  by  the  education  it  received,  and  the  names  it 
heard — Madeira,  the  Azores,  the  Cape,  America,  Diaz,  Vasco 
di  Grama,  Columbus,  Begiomontanus,  Copernicus,  Lully,  Gun- 
powder, the  Printing-press,  Glass,  Watches,  Violins,  the  Free 
Cities,  Cusanus,  Ficinus,  Agrippa — still  in  connexion  with 
a  supernatural  element,  too,  through  the  Church,  it  looked  forth 
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from  tumultuous  dreams  and  unimaginable  presentiments, 
flushed,  upon  a  world  flushed.  Nature  was  divine,  a  goddess; 
life  was  one,  the  world  was  one — au  organism  in  which  each 
was  all,  and  all  was  each.  For  the  supernatural  element,  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  after  all  to  wait  for  the  there ;  the  here  waa 
supernatural,  and  to  the  secret^  of  the  supernatural  there  waa 
entrance  through  the  magna  opera  of  phUosophia  occulta.  So, 
greedy  of  the  consummation,  it  rushed  to  inow — to  enjoy.  Of 
such  wild  fermentation  the  soul  of  Paracelsus  was  the  seat; 
clouds  and  sunshine,  lightnings,  the  splendours  of  heaven,  and 
the  gleams  of  hell !  The  most  passionate  hopes,  the  most  ad- 
venturous activities,  were,  but  aU  too  plainly,  in  the  end,  then, 
— all  intermediate  triumphs  notwithstanding, — ^to  be  quenched 
in  desperate  defeat  and  the  fiercest  madness !  This  is  the  poetiy 
of  Paracelsus ;  but  in  the  common  histories  we  have  his  prosa 
There  he  is  but  a  wandering  and  foul-tongued  charlatan,  and, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  drunken.  Prose  this,  and  very 
squalid  prose.  It  is  unjust,  however,  for,  with  alLhis  feults, 
Paracelsus  was  emphatically  both  a  physician  and  a  philoso- 
pher, as  a  word  or  two  will  demonstrate. 

The  central  idea  of  Paracelsus  is,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  God,  that  the  imiverse  and  all  the  contents  of  the 
universe  constitute  but  a  single  life.  A  common  element  exists 
for  him  everywhere.  What  is  Mars  in  heaven,  is  iron  on  earth, 
and  in  man  bile.  The  one  world  divides,  as  it  were,  into  three, 
nevertheless :  an  elemental,  an  astral,  and  a  divine — ^the  objects 
respectively  of  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Theology,  Ifan, 
specially,  is  the  focus  of  all ;  he  is  the  Microcosm^  and  explains 
the  Macrocosm ;  which,  in  its  turn,  explains  him.  For  each  is 
known  in  the  oUier.  Both  are  the  works  of  God,  and  the  works 
of  God  are  either  those  of  nature  or  those  of  Christ.  -The  works 
of  nature  are  contemplated  by  Philosophy,  of  which  the  instru- 
ment is  the  understanding,  or  the  natural  light.  The  works  of 
Christ  fall  to  be  considered  in  Theology,  of  winch  the  instrument 
is  faith.  (This  distinction,  ina  very  prominent  manner  adopted 
by  Hobbes,  is  still  common.)  Philosophy  and  Nature  are  to 
each  other  as  idea  and  ideata :  the  one  is  an  invisible  nature, 
the  other  a  visible  philosophy.  (This  again  is  an  important 
distinction,  not  easily  to  be  dispensed  with  by  either  Schellisg 
or  Hegel.)  The  final  cause  of  creation  is,  that  all  that  is,  be 
understood,  and  all  that  may  be,  completed.  (And  so  here,  too, 
we  see  that  what  was  proposed  by  Paracelsus  more  than  thiee 
hundred  years  ago  is  the  ratio  essendi  still  climg  to.)  It  is  man 
now,  that,  by  his  knowledge  and  action,  realizes  this  final 
cause.  Man  himself,  therefore,  is  specially  the  end  of  creation 
The  Fiat  that  terminated  God's  solitude  was  the  first  act  of 
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creation^  and  gave  birth  to  the  materia  prima,  the  seed  of  all 
things.  This  is  the  myderium  mugnum,  the  Ytiastron  in  which 
all  things  are  as  in  their  limbus,  God  is  triune,  and  trinity  is 
the  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  thus  [that  the  Yliastran  itself 
becomes  resolved  into  Sal,  Sviphur,  and  Mercurms — ^the  arche- 
typal spirits  of  what  these  substances  are  to  us.  All  bodies 
consist  of  these.  All  things  are  concealed  in  all  things.  But 
by  separation  there  are  produced  the  various  elements,  and  all 
further  individuation. 

The  stars  themselves  have  an  elemental  nature,  and  are  but 
as  bodies  to  invisible  astral  spirits.  Of  this  region  man,  too, 
holds,  who,  deriving  his  body  fix)m  the  elements  of  earth,  owes 
his  spirit  (principle  of  life)  to  the  sidereal  powers.  Imagina- 
tion, now,  seeks  nutriment  for  the  spirit  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
sidereal  region,  as  hunger  seeks  nutriment  for  the  body  in  the 
elements.  The  spirit,  as  astral,  is  longer-lived  than  the  body, 
and  may  appear  after  the  death  of  the  latter :  still  it  dies.  The 
soul  proper,  however,  the  seat  of  eternal  reason,  which  comes 
fit>m  God,  and  holds  of  the  divine  world,  is  immortal.  The 
elements  decide  on  our  temperament,  the  stars  on  our  mortal 
destiny,  but  we  are  good  or  evil  from  the  soul,  which  is  free  to 
choose  either.  Paracelsus  assimies  spirits  even  for  the  elemental 
world, — sylphs,  gnomes,  salamanders,  and  what  not.  These 
spirits,  as  elemental,  are  without  the  soul  proper,  and  can  only 
I^rticipate  in  it  through  intermarriage  with  mL.  ^ 

The  soul,  now,  has  its  nourishment  in  Christ,  and  attains  to 
blessedness  only  in  resignation  to  God.  Faith  is  to  the  soul 
what  hunger  is  to  the  body,  and  imagination  to  the  spirit. 
Faith  is  the  result  of  revelation,  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  prayer.  Faith  is  superior  to  the  natural  light:  the  latter, 
which  is  Pagan,  may  exist  without  the  former ;  but  the  former  is 
not  without  the  latter.  Philosophy,  then,  according  to  Paracelsus, 
must  regard  Theology  as  its  comer-stone ;  and  he  is  perfectly 
sincere  in  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  Bible, 
which  he  seems  to  have  commentated  at  some  length.  He 
shares  in  the  Protestant  enlightenment  of  the  time,  however,  and 
respects  WickliflFe  and  Luther. 

Paracelsus  completes  the  three  theoretical  sciences  by  the 
addition  of  the  practical  art  of  Alchemy,  which  to  him,  be  it 
remarked,  is  exemplified  in  baking  and  brewing,  and  concerns 
mutations  or  conversions  only.  The  alchemist  proper,  in  short, 
only  purifies  things,  and  what  is  purest  in  each  is  its  quint- 
essence, tincture,  elixir,  or  arcanum.  So  the  business  of  the 
alchemist  is  to  possess  himself  of  these.  The  quintessence  of 
man,  as  sum  of  the  whole,  would  be  mightiest  and  best ;  hence 
the  power  of  the  mummy,  though  derived  only  from  what  is 
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dead  It  is  in  reference  to  these  tinctures,  etc.,  perhaps,  that 
the  charlatan  shows,  but,  though  warning  ever  against  phan- 
tasticism,  it  belonged  to  the  time  that  Paracelsus  should  often 
mistake  for  experience  what  was  really  phantastic. 

Medicine,  as  the  science  of  man,  rests  on  the  three  sciences 
of  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  theology,  and  applies  the  art  of 
alchemy.  The  true  physician  is  the  ideal  of  the  sage,  and  the 
artist  dearest  to  (xod.  Medicine  unites  the  two  elements  which 
are  indispensable  to  science :  spectUationy  which,  without  es^pert- 
ment,  yields  phantasticism,  and  eaperirnmt,  which,  without  speeii- 
lation,  yields  empiricism.  (And  (Ud  Bacon  say  anything  more,  or 
better  ?)  True  experience  and  clear  philosophy  are  the  results  of 
the  union.  The  physician  has  to  determine,  from  relative  know- 
ledge, what  diseases  are  terrestrial,  sidereal,  or  from.  God,  and  the 
theory  of  the  cure  depends  on  that  of  the  cause.  The  physician, 
then,  entertains  not  the  delusion  that  it  is  he  who  cures,  but  only 
nature ;  his  business  being  only  to  support,  and  remove  what 
might  oppose  nature.  Paracelsus  really  saw  the  importance  of 
watching  nature,  urged  its  necessity,  and  actually  learned  from 
his  watching  much  that  now  benefits  us.  In  medicine  to  tins 
day,  the  spirit  he  carried  in  the  terrible  pommel  of  his  sword, 
his  Azoth  (laudanum),  to  say  nothing  of  Mercurius,  etc.,  is  fcr 
and  away  the  most  powerful  agent  the  physician  knows.  In 
medicine  Paracelsus  began  a  new  era,  as  well  by  opposing  Galen, 
Avicenna,  and  the  humoral  pathology,  and  by  restoring  the 
authority  of  Hippocrates,  as  by  substituting  rational  simples  for 
the  barbarous  and  unmeaning  combinations  of  the  absurd  and 
far-fetched  ingredients  of  the  ancients.  His  numerous  followeis 
attest  this.  Li  Philosophy,  again,  he  also  marked  an  epoch  bj 
opposing  Aristotle,  and  initiating  those  notions  which  the  Italian 
philosophers  developed. 

This,  the  Paracelsus  of  philosophical  history,  is  not  precisely  the 
Paracelsus  of  the  young  Browning.  And  yet  it  is  almost  true  that 
the  poet,  as  he  sa3rs  himself,  has  taken  "  only  very  trifling  liberties 
with  his  subject,  and  that  his  dramatic  scenes  might  be  shpped 
between  the  leaves  of  any  memoir  of  Paracelsus  by  way  of  com- 
mentary." Nevertheless,  truth  here  depends  rather  on  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  memoirs  than  on  the  historical  state  of  the  case ;  for 
Browning  only  uses  Paracelsus  as  a  vehicle  for  his  own  dreams 
of  genius,  but  accounting  to  himself,  at  the  same  time,  for  Paia* 
celsus's  failure  in  life  with  considerable  psychological  probability. 
The  poem,  written  by  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  is  on  the  whole 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  performance,  but  it  is  void  of  matter 
to  a  tenuity  that  may  not  be  breathed,  monotonous  and  weaii- 
some  to  irresistible  blankness.  The  writing  is  everywhere  un- 
exceptionable, and  the  verse  animated  often,  or  even  picturesque ; 
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but  both  are  rhetorical,  perhaps,  or  oratorical,  rather  than 
poetical. 

The  story  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  Paracelsus,  a  youth 
of  genius,  would  leave  his  Mends — Festus  and  Michal,  the  wife 
of  Festus,  the  former  the  wise,  admonishing,  believing  friend, 
the  latter  a  being  pure,  or  colourless  (or  null)  as  the  angels  that 
are  in  heaven — ^to  fulfil  the  mission  to  which  he  knows  Gk)d 
calls  him ;  and  that  is  to  find  the  secret  of  the  universe,  by 
travelling  into  far  lands.  The  first  of  the  five  parts  of  the 
poem  is  taken  up  with  saying  no  more  than  that,  but  with  a 
wonderful  prolixity  of  abundance.  The  second  part  finds 
Paiacelsus  accounting  to  himself  for  now  nine  years'  labour.  He 
is  astounded  and  bitter  at  the  insignificance  of  his  gains;  and 
the  ravings  of  Aprile,  a  moon-struck  poet,  convince  him  of  his 
blunder  in  seeking  knowledge  only,  and  not  love  also.  In  the 
third  part,  then,  we  find  Paracelsus,  without  longer  waiting  for 
the  full  fruition  of  his  young  hopes,  attempting  to  realize  the 
lesson  by  instructing  his  fellows  (as  Professor  at  Basil)  in  the 
store  of  truths  which  he  has  acquired.  To  the  old  bitterness, 
however,  he  seems  only  to  have  added  the  new  bitterness  of  the 
results  of  his  experience  of  men  in  teaching — an  experience 
which  has  led  him  to  a  certain  amount  of  charlatanism,  to  a 
certain  admixture  of  falsehood  with  the  truth  he  reveals.  In 
the  fourth  part,  detected  and  humiliated,  Paracelsus  resolves  to 
pursue  the  same  search  for  truth,  and  the  same  contempt  for 
men,  but  also  to  enjoy ,  though  inclined  to  look  on  death  as  the 
only  goal.  In  the  fifth  part,  the  scene  falls  on  the  result  of  the 
whole — Paracelsus  dying  miserably  in  an  hospital  at  Salzburg ; 
and  imder  the  rainbow  before  the  tomb  we  have  his  ultimate 
word  of  wisdom,  the  lesson  of  his  life.  The  abundance  we  have 
noticed  is  the  single  element  throughout ;  an  element,  as  said, 
in  which  we  gasp  for  breath,  for  something  that  is  more  than  an 
endless  flood  of  formal  words  with  very  scanty  filling.  Strik- 
ing and  original  imagery  does  not  fail  certainly,  but  still  the 
tendency  is  to  extend  or  exhaust  what  is  auxiliary  merely,  and  so 
overbear  the principalinterest.  In  the  leave-taking  scene,  one  of 
those  halcyon  moments  in  which  the  spirit  is  deep,  exceUent 
passages  occur,  which  we  would  willingly  quote  if  space  allowed. 
We  must  content  ourselves,  regretfully,  with  an  allusion  or  two. 
Thus  we  see  the  poet's  eye  on  nature  in  such  an  expression  as 
this,  "  That  plant  shall  never  wave  its  tangles  lightly  and  softly, 
as  a  queen's  languid  and  imperial  arm,  which  scatters  crowns 
among  her  lovers."  Here,  too,  there  is  the  same  desire,  not  to 
speak  conventionally,  but  to  see  the  fact  and  find  the  words 
that  name  it,  "  That  last  look  destroys  my  dream,  that  look — 
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As  if  where'er  you  gased,  there  stood  a  star  1 
How  far  was  Wurzburg  with  its  churoh  and  spire 
And  garden  walls  and  all  things  thej  contain 
From  that  look's /ar  alighting  f** 

His  dissuasion  of  Paxacelsus  Festus  happily  calls,  ''A 
solitary  brier  the  bank  puts  forth  to  save  our  swan's  nest 
floating  out  to  sea/'  There  is  much  that  is  excellent  in  the 
warning  of  Festus,  "  See  that  it  is  really  a  mission  thou  hast,  and 
not  merely  the  deceptive  yearning  for  one."  The  irony  of  Para- 
celsus, then  "  the  sovereign  proof  that  we  devote  ourselves  to 
God,  is  seen  in  living  just  as  though  no  God  there  were,''  comes 
happily  home  to  much  that  Festus  says.  Emulation,  followed 
by  fits  of  blank  idleness,  with  bursts  of  scorn,  and — to  the  one 
fnend — ^with  overflowing  confidences,  that  pour  out  all  the 
wondrous  plans  and  dreiams  and  hopes  and  fears :  this  well 
describes  tiie  youth  of  genius.  It  is  not  historically  coiiect, 
we  may  remark,  to  represent  Paracelsus  as  despising  Great 
Works,  the  secret  and  sublime,  etc. ;  and  probably  no  man  of 
the  time  would  have  been  better  pleased  than  he  to  possess 
"  a  sullen  friend  to  do  his  bidding,"  etc. 

Near  the  beginning  of  Part  n.  there  is  rather  a  fine  commen- 
tary on  the  adage,  "  Time  fleets,  Youth  fades,  life  is  an  empty 
dream,"  to  which  we  can  only  refer.  In  this  part,  Aprile,  the 
moon-struck  poet,  is  but  a  weak  conception.  Are  we  to  see  the 
process  of  winning  a  soul  to  love  in  that  extravagant  interchange 
of  empty  speeches  ?  Aprile  exclaims  to  Paracelsus,  "  Ha,  ha! 
Our  king  that  wouldst  be !"  And  Paracelsus  returns,  "  Ha, 
ha  I  Why  crouchest  not  ?"  Then  we  have  "  Ah,  fiend,"  and 
"  Poor  slave."  Aprile  loves  so  intensely,  that  he  is  unable  to 
work,  and  becomes  mad.  Nevertheless,  he  would  do  such  grand 
things — ^as  sculptor,  as  painter,  oh,  such  marvels — and  as  poet 
run  through  the  whole  gamut,  in  high  life,  in  low  life-oh,  he 
would,  and  he  would  I  How,  iroia  anything  that  has  been  said 
or  done  by  either,  they  should  end  this  part  in  such  ecstasies  as 
— '*Fara.  God,  he  will  die  upon  my  breast  1  Aprile !  Apr,  To 
speak  but  once,  and  die !  yet  by  his  side :  Hush !  hush  T— is 
utterly  imintelligible.  It  is  utterly  unintelligible,  indeed,  how 
td*  the  end  Aprile  should  be  represented  as  having  worked 
such  wonders  upon  Paracelsus,  and  that  to  the  end  Paracelsus 
should  rave  about  him.  In  all  this  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
holding  the  feebleness  of  conception  and  execution  to  be  re- 
markable. 

In  the  following  part,  there  are  sometimes  passages,  melo- 
dramatic, and  reminding  of  what  we  have  already  spoken  of  as 
stagei/,  as  when  he  cures  a  prince  "  sR  through  pure  whim." 
"  He  had  eased  the  earth  for  me,"  he  says,  "  but  that  the  droll 
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despair  which  seized  the  vermin  of  his  hoiusehold  tickled  me  !" 
*'  Here  drivelled  the  physician,"  he  continues,  "  there  quaked  the 
astrologer ;  here  a  monk  fumbled  with  a  sudaiy  of  the  Virgin, 
while  another  piebalc^L  knave  " — ''  I  cursed  the  doctor  and  upset 
the  brother,  brushed  past  the  conjuror,  vowed  that  a  cross- 
giained  devil  in  my  sword  " — '*  and  ere  an  hour —  *' ! !  Yet, 
weak  as  all  this  is,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  reader  is  well 
pleased  with  it ;  for,  so,  he  is  occupied  for  a  moment  with  what 
in  those  long  sands  of  speech  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  an 
object.  To  represent  Paracelsus  as  scoffing  at  a  sudary  of  the 
Yiigin  is  again  scarcely  historically  correct ;  for  he  was  noted 
for  his  devout  Mariolatiy.  It  is  probably,  too,  equally  incor- 
"ect  in  the  same  reference,  that  Paracelsus  should  express  doubts 
of  God,  or  of  God's  goodness.  Expressions  in  that  tenor,  such 
as  we  find  on  pages  74,  77,  and  130,  are  perhaps  not  in  place  in 
the  mouth  of  Paracelsus,  who  believed  absolutely  in  God  and 
Christ,  and  worshipped  Mary. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  poem  in  detail  to  the 
end.  The  various  speeches  stiU  continue  to  be  spun  out  to  a 
length  to  which  no  patience  is  equed.  The  djdng  speech  of 
Paracelsus,  for  example,  whatever  there  be  to  praise  in  it,  is 
surely  aU  too  long-winded  for  a  man  that  dies  with  the  closing 
words  of  it.  As  hinted,  however,  what  is  said  is  always,  on 
close  inspection,  so  excellent,  that  it  is  only  with  remorse  we  do 
not  find  ourselves  warmer  lovers.  Indeed,  were  it  our  cue  to 
refer  to  remarkable  passages,  that  were  easy  throughout.  We 
may  mention  now,  in  Part  iii.,  the  description  of  his  audience 
by  Paracelsus,  a  description  that  says  something,  and  with  suc- 
cess. Here,  too,  there  is  a  striking  allusion  to  Luther.  As 
quiet  a  revdation  of  earliest  morning  as  can  well  be  found  any- 
where occurs  also  at  page  92,  and  is  followed,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding page,  by  a  description,  almost  equally  good,  of  later 
morning.  In  the  two  remaining  parts,  there  are  also  many 
spirited  passages,  as  Paracelsus's  accoimt  in  Part  iv.  of  how  his 
audience  fell  from  him.  In  short,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
poem  with  a  sense  of  having  passed  through  excellence,  though 
excellence  that  wearied,  for  there  was  all  too  much  of  it. 
Water,  we  know,  is  a  very  good  thing,  nay,  the  "  best ;"  but  we- 
may  well  drink  our  fill  of  it  without  draining  the  pitchers  of 
Aquarius.  ''Paracelsus"  will  always  be  remarkable,  nevertheless, 
for  its  exuberance  of  young  wealth,  especially  as  the  work  of  a 
youth  of  twenty -three.  It  is  an  immense  advance  on  the 
"Pauline"  of  two  years  earlier,  from  the  impotent  raving  of 
which  one  wonders  Browning  was  ever  saved  into  anything 
articulate  at  alL  Though  his  Paracelsus,  too,  comes  never  up 
to  an  artistic  representation  of  the  historical  Paracelsus, — 
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''good  draughtmansliip  and  right  handling  being  far  beyond 
the  artist  at  that  time," — ^we  must  concede  to  Browning,  even 
then,  no  small  amount  of  psychological  power  in  depicting  the 
temperament  of  genius  in  its  dreams  and  in  its  possible  failure 
to  realize  them.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  here  by  saying 
of  Browning's  "  Paracelsiis "  what  Lord  Macaulay  said  of 
Southey's  "  Thalaba  :*'  "  We  doubt  greatly  if  it  will  be  read  fifty 
years  hence,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that,  if  read,  it  will  be  ad- 
mired." 

"  Strafford "  followed  "  Paracelsus"  in  two  years,  and  is  not 
a  success.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  opening,  there  is  cer- 
tainly the  appearance  of  an  animation^  an  interruption,  a  cross- 
fire, and  a  bustle  that  gives  a  striking  air  of  reality  to  the  scene ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  trusted :  the  art  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced will  be  found  external  merely,  and  there  ia  little  to  the 
purpose  said ;  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  kind  of  make-believe.  The 
piece  generally  is  tame,  and  without  action ;  and  the  characters, 
historically,  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Four  years  later  than  Strafford  came  "  Pippa  Passes."  This 
is  a  dramatic  poem,  and  not  a  play  for  the  stage.  With  much 
that  is  to  be  admired,  as  is  only  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of 
Browning,  neither  is  it  a  success.  The  novelty  of  the  plot  is 
not  accepted  by  the  reader  as  the  zest  it  was  intended  for,  and 
is  judged,  rather,  a  clutch  at  originality  somewhat  desperata 
The  manner  in  which  Pippa,  the  mill-girl,  bursts,  in  her  veiy 
first  words,  into  such  a  "  HoUa !  ye  pampered  jades  of  Asia," 
as  that "  boiling  of  day  over  night's  brim,"  gives  a  false  key-note 
that  controls  the  whole  from  the  beginning.  Not  that  excel- 
lent things  are  not  said,  but  too  much  is  said,  and  then  that  is 
not  said  that  were  felt  to  be  pat  to  the  situation.  The  actions, 
again,  in  which  the  poor  girl  unconsciously  takes  part  by  her 
songs,  are  not  pleasant  ones.  One  cannot  bring  one's-self  to  be 
satisfied  vrith  the  tale  of  that ''  superb,  great  haughty  Ottima," 
murdering  anybody,  young  or  old,  for  that  puling  Sebald  with 
his  cAerman  lip — ^no,  nor  with  that  of  the  sculptor  and  his  equi- 
vocal bride — nor  yet  with  either  of  the  two  didl  dim  things  ttiat 
follow.  As  said,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  key-note ;  we  find 
the  first  words  sadly  tumid,  and  forced,  and  out  of  place  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mill-girl.  We  may  be  faintly  amused  by  her  sur- 
prising the  sunbeam  in  her  basin  with  the  water  from  her  ewer, 
but  we  cannot  set  ourselves  at  ease  with  the  martagon,  or  the  St. 
Agnes'  nipple,  or  the  flesh  bunch  on  the  Turk  bird's  poll— or, 
indeed,  much  more.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  yellow  passion  in 
the  first  part,  but  the  yellow  is  the  yellow  of  paint,  and  non- 
natural.  Sebald's  description  of  Ottima's  house  before  he  knew 
her,  and  hers  of  the  lightning  that  searched  for  them,  guilty,  in 
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Ihe  wood,  are  both  passages  of  remarkable  power.  What  in- 
terest there  is  in  Pippa  Passes  seems  to  end  Mdth  the  first  part. 
The  last  two  parts  are,  as  said,  dull  and  dim,  and  we  cannot  get 
to  like  the  second.  Pippa's  songs  are  often  very  gracious,  and 
do  much  to  redeem  the  general  dreariness ;  but  is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  us  to  accept  that  modest,  mercenary,  vulgar,  virginal 
model  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  Phene,  or  that  stupid  statuary 
Jules,  or  these  stupider,  unmeaningly-malicious,  students,  or 
that  stupidest  "  Schramm  with  his  pipe  "?  Then  Bluphocks — 
of  hideous  names  the  most  hideous,  especially  for  an  English- 
man— ^what  are  we  to  make  of  him  ?  In  short,  we  find  Pippa 
Passes  to  abound  in  what  is  forced,  and  strained,  and  hectic : 
how  in  these  mincing,  interminable  speeches  of  Jules,  for 
example,  we  long  for  a  curse,  a  threat,  a  good  oath  or  two — 
anything  that  had  a  touch  of  kind  in  it  I 

The  "  Eetum  of  the  Druses  "  is  sufficiently  interesting.  There 
is  love  in  it — ^there  is  imageiy-^there  are  sentiments :  but  one 
forgets  it — ^Djabal,  KhalU,  Anael,  Baghib,  Ayoob,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them — ^so  soon !  Nor  does  the  "  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  " 
remain  longer  with  us.  There  is  stuff,  however,  in  "King 
Victor  and  King  Charles,"  and  in  "  Colombe's  Birthday."  In 
the  former,  which  is  well  and  manUly  written,  and  with  an 
assonance  to  reality  everywhere,  the  gentle  nobleness,  the  sweet, 
weak  heroism  of  Charles,  are  really  striking,  and  go  far  to  form 
a  new,  original,  and  eflfective  character.  "  Colombe's  Birthday," 
again,  is  a  pleasing  love-poem. 

We  have  seen  no  play  as  yet,  however  (leaving  "  Paracelsus  " 
as  first-fruits  of  the  young  poet  in  a  category  by  itself),  that 
comes  up  to  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  author  of  "  Philip  Van 
Artevelde."  There  is  in  the  writings  of  Henry  Taylor  a  modera- 
tion, a  natural  calm,  a  touching  grace,  and  (in  "  Artevelde  ")  in  the 
midst  of  an  tmsurpassed  historical  panorama,  to  which  nothing 
we  have  yet  seen  of  Browning's  can  be  at  all  held  to  approach. 
Taylor  is  eminently  poetical,  by  no  means  inferior,  so  far,  to 
Browning  in  that  respect,  while  surely  he  is  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory in  dramatic  movement,  in  dramatic  abundance,  so  to  speak, 
in  dramatic  directness,  dramatic  vraisemblance.  The  evolution 
of  character  in  the  plays  of  Taylor,  too,  is  superior  to  that  in  any 
of  Browning's  plays  that  have  yet  been  considered.  Specially 
as  regards  "  Colombe's  Birthday,"  we  may  say  that,  while,  as 
Elizabethan  in  tone  and  otherwise,  it  irresistibly  recalls  to  mind 
the  dramatic  vein  of  Barry  Cornwall,  it  cannot  be  held  to  reach 
that  vein.  There  are  in  the  "  dramatic  scenes  "  of  that  exquisite 
poet  a  tenderness  and  a  reality  that  much  excel  what  is  to  be 
found  in  that  kind  in  the  "  Colombe  "  of  Browning. 

We  now  approach  Browning's  specific  work,  that  which  will 
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determine  his  fame  and  place  in  the  fdtura  And  in  this  leferenoe 
we  have  first  to  consider  the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us — "  Luria,"  namely, "  A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  and  "  In  a  Bal- 
cony." With  these  we  are  at  once  in  a  higher  region ;  for  all  three 
of  them  are  peers  to  Browning's  greatest  works.  The  abstract 
foundation  of  "  Luria  "  is  the  distinction  between  the  univerBal 
and  the  individual,  with  the  necessary  subordination  of  the 
latter.  This  theme,  however,  i&  beyond  the  writer's  own  con- 
sciousness, who,  siding  with  the  weaker  cause,  involuntarily 
testifies  to  his  own  error  by  the  death  he  is  obliged  himself  to 
execute  on  it.  In  this  drama,  that  is,  the  lesson  intended  by 
Browning,  is,  unless  we  err,  the  value  of  the  individual— ihe 
subordination  of  all  interests,  social  and  political,  to  the  pioduc* 
tion  of  a  single  heroic  man.  "  Paracelsus  "  already  expressed  this 
doctrine  in  the  splendid  lines  at  page  87,  '*  'Tis  in  tiie  advance 
of  individual  minds  that  the  slow  crowd  should  ground  their 
expectation  eventually  to  follow,"  etc. ;  and  here  in  "Luria" 
we  have  it  still  more  broadly  put,  as  in  the  passage  at  page  425, 
"  A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many  to  rise  to  the  completer 
life  of  one,"  etc.  The  question  thus  is  not  of  the  State,  not  of 
policies,  not  of"  battle's  loss  or  gain,"  but — "where  find  heroes  for 
our  sons  to  see  ? "  Yet  the  very  person  in  the  play  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  enforce  this  lesson,  has  to  be  appalled,  almost  even  as  he 
speaks,  by  the  hero's  death.  The  actual  lesson,  then,  is  perhaps 
the  very  opposite  of  the  one  designed — for  the  piece  is  a  tragedy, 
and  if  the  heroic  individual  really  rise  into  a  mighty  moral 
triumph,  it  is  here  only  heside  the  universal ;  and  against  the 
imiversad,  he  is  actually  shivered  by  the  very  suspicion  of  an 
intended  touch  to  it.  tiie  individual,  should  the  universal  have 
at  all  to  come  in  regard,  must  seal  his  very  victory  by  defeat 
We  have  here  piK)blems,  however,  on  which  we  cannot  linger. 

But^  so  to  speak,  more  concretely  viewed,  we  may  say  that 
the  single  subject  of  the  piece  is  Luria:  it  is  his  character, his 
greatness,  his  magnanimity,  that  is  alone  to  be  realized.  M 
the  other  persons  in  the  drama  are  there  only  to  magnify  his 
greater  by  their  less.  They  are  so  many  arrows  that  firom  his 
coat  of  proof  fall ;  so  many  stones  from  catapults  to  move  him 
that  can  move  him  not ;  so  many  tempters  and  tormentors,  that^ 
foiled,  crowd  round  him  at  the  last,  to  kneel,  but,  even  in  the 
moment,  suddenly  rise  up  in  horror,  over  hk  corpse  in  their 
midst — ^his  corpse,  which  they  are  there  to  glorify  and  drapa 

Luria  is  the  Moor  of  Florence  even  as  Othello  is  the  Moor  of 
Venice,  and  grandeur  is  the  supporting  soul  of  both.  But  for 
Othello,  then,  there  had  been  no  Luria  ?  That  is  probably  so, 
and  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare's  Othello  have  their  own  Vai- 
halla.     Still  the  creation  of  Browning  has  a  substantiality  of  its 
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own,  and  Lntia  is  a  mighty  figure.  For  him  there  is  no  Des- 
demona ;  his  is  an  abstract  mistress — ^that  mistress  is  Florence. 
He  is  "  nearer  Florence  than  her  sons" — ^Florence  is  his  "  visible 
Head."  This  Luna,  this  great  passionate  soul  of  the  ''  expan- 
siye  and  explosive"  Eastern  race,  has  seen,  and  been  seized  with 
admirationof  what  he  saw,  the  peculiar  power  of  those  "  absorb- 
ing, concentrating "  Northern  men,  who  can  give  "  Thought's 
character,  and  permanence  (for  Northern  thought  is  slow  and 
durable)  to  the  too  transitory  feeling  of  the  East,  which,  quick 
and  transient,  comes,  and  lo,  is  gone ! "  The  heart  and  centre 
of  this  Northern  thought,  the  home  and  birthplace  of  these 
calm  men  who  have  so  taken  his  imagination,  seems  to  him 
Florence,  the  beautiful  Florence.  To  Horence,  then,  it  is,  as 
to  an  ideal  mistress,  that  he  devotes  himself,  with  a  heart  brim- 
ful of  loyalty  and  love ;  and  it  is  so  we  find  him  when  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  presents  him  to  us,  the  master  of  war,  the 
irresistible  leader,  whose  Florentines  are  even  now  so  posted 
that  the  Pisans  confronting  them  are  in  his  hands.  But  it  is 
just  then,  at  the  pinnacle  of  power,  that  reverse  comes.  Flor- 
ence, in  the  person  of  her  statesman  Braccio,  distrusts  her  suc- 
cessful general.  And  so  it  is  that  Luria,  in  such  a  moment  and 
in  such  a  place,  is  surrounded  by  agencies  that  compel  him, 
natured  as  he  is,  to  leave  bis  dead  body  as  the  splendid  testi- 
mony to  the  grand  loyalty  of  his  crushed,  indignant  soul. 

The  foil  to  Luria  is  Braccio.  If  Lmia  represents  the  cause 
of  the  heroic  individual,  it  is  for  the  universal  that  Braccio 
stands.  To  him,  "  where  is  the  matter  of  one  moth  the  more 
singed  in  the  candle  at  a  summer's  end?"  ^'Florence  is  no 
simple  John  or  James,"  he  says :  "  Florence  exists  because  these 
pass  away ;  she  is  a  contrivance  to  supply  a  tyj>e  of  man,  which 
men's  deficiencies  refase."  His  concern  is,  not  where  find  Lurias, 
but  where  find  Florences, — for  our  sons  to  see.  True  to  this 
cbncem,  then,  and  warned  by  the  past,  which  has  ever  seen 
success  prove  too  much,  "  even  for  the  best  and  bravest  of  our- 
selves," who  '*  still  have  fallen  away  before  ambition,"  and  in-* 
vaded  the  liberties  of  the  State,  Braccio  quite  approves  that 
Florence  should  henceforth  allow  only  the  foreigner  to  lead 
her  troops,  *'  reach  height  by  height  the  glory,  then  descend  into 
the  shame."  This  shame  he  has  prepared  for  Luria,  who  has 
reached  that  glory.  From  reluctant  testimony,  he  has  made  out 
the  appearaTice  of  a  case  against  him,  which,  however,  is  only 
for  the  doting  fools  at  home"  (why  in  play-books  are  they 
always  doting  fools  at  home"  X) ;  he  for  his  part  wills  only  the 
catastrophe,  deserved  or  undeserved.  Such  are  the  motives  of 
the  action,  and  such  the  position  of  the  drama  when  the  first 
scene  opens. 
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A  word  on  the  subordiuate  characters  will  now  go  far  to  com- 
plete the  picture  as  we  have  space  to  exhibit  it.  Huisain  is 
here,  with  the  familiar  influence  of  a  comrade  and  a  country- 
man of  Luria,  to  fan  the  idea  of  revenge  upon  these  ungrateM 
foreigners,  that  is  at  once  to  hand.  Jacopo,  the  secretary  of 
Braccio,  gives  some  picturesque  glimpses  of  Luria,  and  suppoits 
the  action  of  the  piece  by  his  instinctive  faith  in,  and  involun- 
tary reluctance  to  proceed  against,  the  greatness  of  Luria,  as 
well  as  by  his  contribution  to  the  general  penitence  in  the  eui 
liburzio  is  the  Pisan  genend,  "  a  very  noble  presence — ^Braccio's 
visage  upon  Puccio's  body — calm  and  fixed  and  good,"  a  char- 
acter of  the  antique  type,  whose  noble  sense  of  nobleness  it  is 
— "  he  being  the  chivalric  soul  we  know" — ^that  is  a  principal 
motive  in  the  piece,  whether  in  trial  or  justification  of  Luria. 
Domizia  is  the  only  lady,  and  she,  "remembering  her  whole 
house's  fall,"  through  fall  of  two  previous  successful  generals 
that  belonged  to  it,  is  there,  as  Braccio  secretly  both  knows  and 
wills,  to  make  Luria  the  instrument  of  her  revenge,  in  inducing 
him,  when  his  disgrace  shall  come,  to  lead  his  army  against 
Florence.  Domizia  is  a  female  name,  and  we  are  told  also  that 
she  is  "  a  noble  Florentine  lady :"  such  clues  are  certainly 
required  towards  specification  of  her  sex ;  for,  so  far  as  her 
speeches  are  concerned,  she  might  quite  as  well  have  been  a 
man.  Domizia's  part  is  the  weakest  in  the  drama.  It  is  no  com- 
pliment to  the  understanding  of  Luria  that  he  could  be  blind— 
if  he  was  blind — to  that  her  function,  which  could  scarcely  lie 
hid  from  anybody  else ;  or  indeed  at  all  tolerate  her  mouthings. 
Puccio  is  the  blunt,  bluflf,  brave,  and  honest  soldier,  who,  super- 
seded by  Luria,  cannot  but  cark  and  carp.  These  carpings  con- 
stitute the  case  against  Luria.  Poor  Puccio  is  ill  at  ease  in  his 
rdle  of  tale-bearer,  nevertheless,  and  generally  ends  his  infor- 
mation with  qualifications  that  neutralize  or  reverse  it  His 
part  in  the  general  atonement  at  the  end  is  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic. The  action  of  the  play,  then,  we  may  say  again,  is  the 
goading  of  Luria,  on  the  part  of  these  people,  into  a  noble  in- 
dignation and  despair,  draped  by  their  own  grief  and  futile 
penitence. 

Braccio's  and  Luria's  are  the  only  characters  of  importance, 
then — Luria's  being  incommensurably  the  best  Braccio  is 
thoroughly  the  statesman,  the  man  of  intellect,  who  despises 
the  "fighting-people,"  regarding  war  but  as  a  low  necessiiy, 
and  fearing  the  inferior  masters  it  often  imposes  on  a  State. 
"  Brut«  force  shall  not  rule  Florence,"  that  is  his  resolva  To 
his  educated  eye,  what  a  State  is,  is  evident ;  it  is  "  Florence 
takes  up,  turns  all  one  way  the  soul "  of  every  citizen  that  is 
bom  to  her ;  before  her  universal,  then,  every  opposing  indi- 
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vidual  must  perish.  He  is  not  without  his  own  misgivings,  for 
the  nobleness  of  Luna — of  whom  Jax5opo  tells  him,  "  That  man 
believes  in  Florence,  as  the  saint  tied  to  the  wheel  beUeves  in 
God" — teill  break  in  on  him ;  but  still  on  the  broad  human 
nature  of  the  Moor  he  goes,  and  all  unswervingly  advances  to  his 
policy.  "  Man  seeks  his  own  good  at  the  whole  world's  cost :" 
never  doubt  but  that  it  is  so  with  this  Moor,  this  mercenary, 
this  Luria — an  alien,  and  "  our  inevitable  foe !" 

Such  as  Braccio  is,  then,  the  politician,  cold,  concentrated, 
unbelieving,  but  br^ve,  unflinching,  self-possessed,  and  as 
absolutely  a  man  of  honour  as  the  Moor  himself,  he  acts  as  an 
excellent  foil  to  Luriarr-the  Kumidian  lion,  terrible  in  the 
lightnings  of  his  rage,  but  grand-scarcely  scornful,  grieved— 
in  his  magnanimity.  How  we  see  him,  this  Numidian  Uon, 
when  Jacopo  would  describe  the  careless  greatness  of  the  unsus- 
pecting hero  that  comes  and  goes^  and  speaks  and  orders,  but 
also  rests  sometimes  ! — 

"  I  see  him  stand  and  eat,  sleep  stretohed  an  hour 
On  the  lynxrskins,  yonder ;  hold  his  bared  black  arms 
Into  the  son  firom  the  tent-opening ;  laugh 
When  his  horse  drops  the  forage  from  his  teeth, 
And  neighs  to  hear  him  hum  his  Moorish  songs." 

Another  glimpse  of  this  great  soul  we  get  when  he  draws  with 
charcoal  on  his  tent-wall^-the  while  the  watch  makes  its  report 
at  midnight — a  Moorish  front,  as  if  completing  the  unfinished 
Duomo, — and  yet  again  a  glimpse,  as  in  midst  of  the  council 
he  is  "busily  repairing  the  half-eflfacement  of  his  Duomo 
sketch !"  All  through  the  fipst  two  acts,  the  character  of  Luria 
is  particularly  striking.  He  is  elastic,  vigorous,  hopeful ;  and 
the  general  movemept  has  the  ring  in  it  of  reality  and  life.  The 
writer  is  himself  buoyant  in  fact,  for  he  is  still  fresh  from  his 
start,  and  the  work  is  buoyant — Luria  is  buoyant.  This  buoy- 
ancy we  see  in  his  veiy  first  entrance,  as,  catching  his  own  name 
on  the  Ups  of  Braccio,  he  exclaims  "  And  Luria,  Luria,  what  of 
Luria  now  ?"  Then,  how  like  a  soldier  he  cries  out,  "  These 
Lucchese  are  not  arrived — they  never  will  arrive.  And  I 
must  fight  to-day,  arrived  or  not."  Yet  the  hour  of  battle  comes 
to  him  too  fast — ^he  would  delay  the  final  blow,  because  "  peace 
follows  it,"  "  the  calm  studious  heads  come  out  again — the  pene- 
trating eyes,"  with  all  the  humming  bustle  of  the  arts  and 
industries  of  life, — ^"but  Luria — where  will  then  be  Luria's 

Slace?"    "Then  I  may  waJk  and  watch  you  in  your  streets," 
e  says, — 

*'  Leading  the  life  my  rough  life  helps  no  more, 
So  different,  so  new,  so  beautiful — 
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For  very  lone  and  silent  Beema  my  East 

In  its  drear  vastness :  still  it  spreads  and  still 

No  Braccios,  no  Tiborzios  anywhere  I " 

Yet,  on  Domizia's  exclamation,  "  He  should  have  been  one  of 
ns,"  he  cries,  "  Oh,  no ! 

Not  one  of  you,  and  so  escape  the  thrill 

Of  coming  into  you,  of  changing  thus, — 

Feeling  a  soul  grow  on  me  tibat  restricts 

The  boundless  unrest  of  the  sayage  heart ! 

The  sea  heaves  up,  hangs  loaded  o'er  the  land, 

Breaks  there  and  buries  its  tumultuous  strength ; 

Horror,  and  silence,  and  a  pause  awhile  : 

Lo,  inland  glides  the  gulf-stream  miles  away, 

In  rapture  of  assent,  subdued  and  still, 

'Neatii  those  strange  banks,  those  unimagined  skies  1'* 

Such  sad  tones  are  but  for  a  n^oment,  nevertheless — all  the 
springy  lightness  of  the  warrior  is  resumed  in  an  instant  at  the 
trumpet's  sound — "  My  Lucchese  at  last  1"  The  interview  of 
Luria  and  Tiburzio  is  a  noble  scene : — ^*' You  ?"  Lnria  exclaims ; 
"  'tis — yes  .  .  .  Tiburjao ! 

You  were  the  last  to  keep  the  ford  i'  the  valley 
From  Puccio,  when  I  threw  in  succours  there  I 
Why,  I  was  on  the  heights — ^through  the  defile 
Ten  minutes  after — saw  with  my  own  eyes, 
While  I  drove  down  my  battle  ^om  the  heights  I" 

Tiburzio  has  intercepted  Braccip's  letter,  bidding  the  Signoiy 
to  end  the  trial,  and  pass  Luria's  sentence,  and  would  win  Lnria 
to  the  Pisans  by  this  revelation  of  the  treachery  of  the  Floren- 
tines. Luria  will  neither  be  tempted  nor  enraged  out  of  his 
allegiance,  however ;  he  will  not  break  seal  and  read — 

"  And  act  on  what  I  read  ?    What  act  were  fit  ? 
If  the  firm  fixed  foundation  of  my  faith 
In  Florence,  which  to  me  stands  for  mankind, 
—If  that  breaks  up,  and,  disimprisonmg 
From  the  abyss  .  .  .  Ah,  friend,  it  cannot  be  l" 

Still  he  would  see  these  people,  test  them  once ;  but,  left  alone, 
his  heart  melts,  and  he  expresses  the  resolution  to  abide  by 
Florence  in  that  grand  monologue  at  pages  383-384.  He  does 
try  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  notwithstanding,  and  very  nobly ; 
but,  in  the  end,  on  sound  of  Tiburzio's  trumpet — "  The  answer ! 
Thus  : — [tearing  the  paper] — The  battle  I  That  solves  every 
doubt !" 

We  cannot  follow  this  fine  drama  throughout^  and  regret  the 
loss  to  our  statement  by  the  insufficient  quotation.    We  may 
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remark  that  the  latter  acts  are  by  very  nature  heavy,  and  the 
writing  itself,  perhaps  somewhat  too  tedious  and  long  drawn  out, 
but  many  successM  passages  occur,  and  the  character  of  Luria 
goes  on  growing  to  the  end,  when,  with  death  in  his  veins,  he 
receives,  in  the  sad  grand  silent  triumph  of  a  great  nature,  the 
mingled  penitence  and  homage  of  all — Puccio,  Jacopo,  Domizia, 
Tiburzio,  Braccio  himself — ^who  had  wronged  him  by  the  small 
humanity  they  put  upon  him.  Braccio's  character  grows,  too, 
and,  whether  in  conception  or  execution,  is  no  unworthy  work. 
Still  Luria — it  is  Luria  that  is  the  life  of  the  drama.  It  is  his 
heart  that  beats  everywhere  in  it,  and  his  great  limbs  stretch 
themselves  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  making  it,  so,  indeed  a 
whole.  How  one  bows  deep  over  the  misjudged  hero !  How 
one  gets  to  love  the  man !— exulting  in  the  soldier^s  voice,  the 
soldier's  step  of  him !  Ah  1  "  Where 's  a  heart  that 's  not  with 
Luria  in  the  multitude?"  "From  rear  to  van,  no  heart  but 
felt  the  qiiiet  patient  hero !" 

'^  Our  troops  will  catch  up  Luria,  close  him  round, 
Partake  his  fortunes,  live  or  die  with  him." 

Oh,  the  noble,  kindly  graciousness,  the  cordial  brother^s  bearing 
of  this  Moor,  that  is  surely  nothing  less  than  brother  to  that 
other  elder  Moor,  the  Moor  of  Venice !  That  is  it ;  it  is  a  true 
brother  to  Othello  Browning  gives  us,  nor  shall  the  precedence 
of  the  one  abate  the  other  I  Since  Shakespeare,  in  good  truth, 
there  is  no  more  Shakespearian  character  in  English  literature 
than  Browning's  Luria. 

So  far  as  the  portrayal  of  character  is  concerned — dependent 
on  keenest  insight  into  the  inner  springs  of  humanity — ^"A  Soul's 
Tragedy"  we  are  almost  inclined  to  name  Browning's  dramatic 
masterpiece.  It  is,  in  a  certain  way,  slight,  perhaps ;  but  then 
its  success  is  perfect.  For  poetry  Luria  is,  of  course,  even  in- 
finitely superior ;  but  we  know  not  where  a  nicer,  truer  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  heart  is  to  be  found  than  is  accomplished 
in  the  Chiappino  of  Browning.  The  author  Browning,  one 
might  almost  say,  has  a  secret  scorn  for  his  own  self :  again  and 
again — ^in  Paracelsus,  Sordello,  Chiappino — we  have  portraits 
under  his  hand,  pictures  of  the  wea^ess  of  what  we  may  call 
the  representative  character.  The  man  of  strong  emotion  and 
strong  words,  that  naturally  delivers  himself  by  tongue  or  pen 
or  pencil,  is  not  necessarily  a  man  of  strong  will  or  of  strong 
deeds.  Such  men,  notwithstanding  the  fascination  of  their 
leopard's  skin  and  leopard's  grace,  are  not  always  heroes.  Now 
this  is  the  theme  of  "  A  So^'s  Tragedy,"  which  quite  succeeds 
in  exhibiting  to  us,  and  in  every  chanicteristic  turn,  a  dastard, 
an  arrant  coward  of  the  representative  order.    The  sole  purpose 
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of  the  piece,  indeed,  is  the  unmasking  and  disclosnie  of  the 
facile,  word-big,  slight  Chiappino ;  and  the  subordinate  chaiac- 
ters,  as  but  accessory  to  this,  call  for  but  little  comment  special 
to  themselves.  What  one  wonders  at  a  little,  perhaps,  is  how 
Ogniben  should,  without  apparent  opportunity,  have  contrived 
to  get  all  his  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Etdalia, 
too,  and  even  Luitolfo — though  in  him  steadfast  common-sense, 
that  does  the  pertinent  act  and  withholds  the  useless,  is  well 
put — seem  to  us,  at  first,  too  conscious  of  being  but  lay  figures, 
of  playing  but  accessory  parts.  Eulalia,  we  think,  hardly  lives 
herself  into  the  realities  of  her  place,  or  Luitolfo  either. 

The  figure  of  Chiappino  is  delicious,  perfect,  cut  to  the  naO. 
The  little  piece  opens  on  him  and  Eulalia  waiting  the  retom  of 
Luitolfo  (the  affianced  lover  of  the  latter>  and  closest  friend  of 
the  former),  who  is  now  with  the  Provost  of  the  town,  begging 
recall  of  his  sentence  of  banishment  against  Chiappino.  Chiap- 
pino, then,  is  the  man  who  sees  further,  knows  better,  feds 
more  truly,  and  speaks  more  boldly  than  his  fellows.  An  in- 
dependent republican,  he  !  alone  right,  alone  virtuous,  he  is,  of 
course,  also  the  most  misused  of  mankind,  who,  of  course,  too, 
are  all  slaves  and  cowards.  Eulalia  speaking  her  anxiety  in 
consequence  of  Luitolfo's  protracted  stay,  Chiappino  ceases  to 
ruminate  his  wrongs,  and  gives  them  air.  He  only  laughs  to 
think  that  her  speaking  had  robbed  him — ^whom  nothing  in  the 
world  was  left  save  a  little  pride  in  such  destitution — of  a  bless- 
ing he  knew  only  by  its  loss — silence,  silence  to  ruminate  his 
wrongs  I  No  one  loves  him — ^he  has  no  right  now  even  to  his 
own  flesh  and  blood  All  tell  lies — ^he  too  has  caught  the  lying 
trick  from  the  liars  he  has  lived  with.  But  he  would  speak 
truth,  God's  truth.  He  would  have  his  tongue,  his  features,  at 
once  show  the  soul,  and  God  alone  approve.  "  My  God,  were't 
not  for  Thee !"  He  thanks  Gk)d,  he  ever  said,  "You  sin,"  when 
a  man  did  sin,  or  glared  it  at  him,  or  pointed  him  out  to  God 
therefor.  He  won't  submit  to  the  new  Provost ;  he  will  resent 
for  mankind  each  shrug,  and  smirk,  each  beck  and  bend,  each 
..."  0  all  you  do  and  are  I  hate ! "  His  gratitude  just 
equals  their  service.  He  loved  Eulalia,  too;-  but  Luitolfo's 
slight,  free,  loose,  and  incapacious  soul  could  say  all, — ^he,  the 
great  soul,  nothhig.  Luitolfo  must  load  him  with  benefits— 
that  was  the  fiercest  stroke.  Luitolfo  never  saw  them  as  such, 
but  ought  so  to  have  seen  them ;  that  would  have  been  straight- 
forward ;  then  he — ^but  now  his  tongue  was  tied.  Still  it  most 
be  him  Eulalia  loves.  He  cannot  believe  she  loves  Luitolfo ; 
it  must  be  but  a  bond  of  habit.  True ;  Luitolfo  paid  his  fines, 
spoke  a  good  word  for  him,  held  him  up  in  evil  fortune — it  had 
not  looked  so  well  to  let  him  drop.    He,  in  the  same  circun- 
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stances,  be  as  they !  He,  to  his  friend,  his  country,  and  his 
love,  be  as  Luitolfo  and  these  Faentines  !  He'll  not  curse  .  .  . 
God  bears  with  them — ^well  may  he  ;  he  simply  says  .  .  .  God 
curse  this  townful  of  bom  slaves,  bred  slaves,  branded  into  the 
blood  an4  bone,  slaves,  etc.  etc.  The  piece  is  short  and  simple, 
but  we  cannot  follow  it  throughout.  Chiappino's  manly  squeeze 
of  the  wrist  tiU  there  is  a  cry  of  pain  we  may  mention  as 
another  delicate  little  stroke.  Then  his  call  to  his  Mend,  "  Lock 
arms— that's  right."  Again,  under  suspense  while  waiting  for 
the  crowd  to  come  and  take  him  disguised  as  Luitolfo,  so  char- 
acteristically he  says,  "  How  the  people  tarry  1  I  can't  be  silent 
...  I  must  speak  or  sing — ^how  natural  to  sing  now !"  The 
poor  fellow,  quaking  in  expectation,  feels  that  he  must  speak  or 
sing !  From  that  time  on,  too,  the  sort  of  fevered  exaltation, 
hectic  loftiness,  that  comes  upon  him,  is  true  to  the  life.  In 
truth  to  life  everywhere  indeed,  in  perfect  seizure  of  the  salient 
points,  and  of  the  words  .that  yield  them,  this  little  piece  is  not 
excelled  by  anything  else  in  Browning.  The  character  lives. 
The  machinery  acts  so  perfectly  too ;  all  is  to  time  and  place 
so  prompt !  Nay,  all  is  so  light  and  easy,  and  latently  good- 
humoured,  that  suddenly  at  last  it  all  appears  a  mere  play  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  to  expose  and  correct  Chiappino — a  mere 
good-natured  mystification  to  bring  the  simpleton  out — ^for, 
after  all,  is  he  not  a  simpleton,  tins  Chiappino  ?  The  ready 
omniscience  of  Ogniben,  the  composure  of  Eulalia,  the  out-of- 
place  stupidity  of  Luitolfo — ^all  we  took  offence  at,  seems  now 
a  merit,  and  has  meaning.  In  some  of  Luitolfo's  speeches,  it 
seems  as  if  the  secret  could  not  contain  itself — an  involuntary 
rhodomontade  breaks  out,  as  when  he  cries :  ''  All,  they  come ! 
Fly  you ;  save  yourselves,  you  two  !  The  dead  back-weight  of 
the  beheading  axe !  the  glowing  trip-hook,  thumb-screws,  and 
the  gadge ! "  And  is  it  not  mere  chcGOT,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
when  he  says, "  Nay,  Chiappino,  we  are  friends  still :  I  dare- 
say  there  is  iome  pi^f  of  /o\ir  s;ipeiior  nature  in  this  starting 
aside,  strange  as  it  seemed  at  first ;  so  my  horse"  etc.  ?  Nay, 
surely  Eulslia  herself  chaffs  Chiappino,  when  she  talks  of  his 
'*  ready  parts  and  pregnant  wit,"  and  cries,  "  See  how  your 
words  come  from  you  in  a  crowd ! "  When  Chiappino,  in  the 
greatness  of  his  new  office,  elects  not  to  marry  Eulalia  after  all, 
and  asks,  "  What  do  I  lose  ? "  Eulalia's  rejoinder,  "  Nay,  I 
only  think  what  do  I  lose  ^  "  is  a  gibing  indifference  that  also 
betrays  th6  secret  make-believe  of  the  whole  business.  Why, 
even  Chiappino  has  an  air  of  playing  here,  thus  to  give  up  in 
mock-heroics  his  love  for  Eulalia—"  a  mere  sexual  instinct "  for 
the  wider  intellectual  love  of  all  the  mighty  dead,  and  illus- 
trious living  I    Nay,  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  itself,  there  is  a 
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slight  tone  of  exaggeration,  as  of  a  consdons  play :  they  call 
Chiappino  "our  thrice-nohle  saviour,  who  rose  in  solitary  majesty 
and — ^how  does  one  go  on  saying  ? — dealt  the  godlike  blow ;" 
then  positively  they  chafif  the  disguised  Luitolfo  openly,  as 
about  his  uncle  and  the  rest  of  his  cautious  stock.  And  so,  with 
a  hearty  laugh,  all  are  bowed  out  at  last,  as  in  a  meny  little 
play  with  one's  friends  at  home.  Chiappino  himself,  slinking 
off  ''round  the  north-west  gate,"  has  only  stolen  into  the  closet 
to  change  his  dress.  Luitolfo  and  Eulalia  both  wait  to  shake 
hands  or  go  home  arm-in-arm  with  him.  On  the  part  of 
Ogniben,  we  may  add,  there  is  some  excellent  fooling,  and 
no  little  wisdom — ^things  political,  moral,  human,  and  others 
well  worth  study.  Will  it  not  be  thought  wickedness  on  our 
part,  for  example,  if  we  commend  the  following  little  moreeau 
pkUosophique  to  Mr.  Mill : — "  I  help  men  to  cany  out  their 
own  principles ;  if  they  please  to  say  two  and  two  make  five, 
I  assent,  so  they  will  but  go  on  and  say,  four  and  four  make 
ten"  ?  Browning,  in  this  little  piece,  which  is  quite  mas- 
terly, is  certainly  at  his  easiest,  his  lightest,  and,  it  may  be,  his 
deepest. 

"  In  a  Balcony"  is  remeffkable,  in  regard  to  love,  not  for  what 
were  properly  named  passion,  perhaps,  but  for  a  peculiarly 
intense  purity  of  feeling.  We  have  here  in  play  three  natures 
of  unusual  sincerity  and  power ;  and  the  abnost  superhuman 
exaltation  of  the  result  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  So  it  is 
that  at  the  very  end,  when  Norbert  says,  "  We  are  past  ham 
now,"  and  Constance,  clasped  to  JN'orbert,  replies,  "  On  tiie 
bosom  of  God,"  we  do  not  t^e  offence  as  at  a  phrase  exagge^ 
ated  or  blasphemous,  but  are  rather,  as  it  were,  still  farther 
intensified  by  it.  In  short,  in  no  poem  has  the  Western  idea  of 
love,  as  contrasted  with  the  sensual  one  of  the  East,  been  more 
purely,  more  intensely  expressed.  The  flame  of  Tennyson  him- 
self is  coloured — is  yellow  to  this.  This  poem,  ind^,  will 
prove  a  main  pillar  of  the  reputation  of  Browning :  his  work- 
manship and  handling  are  here  mature. 

We  would  notice  in  a  single  group  now  such  poems  as  these : 
— "Karshish,"  "Cleon,"  "A  Death  in  the  Desert,"  « Bishop 
Blougram,"  "  Sludge  the  Medium,"  "  Fra  lippo  lippi,"  "  Andrea 
del  Sarto,"  "  How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary,"  "  Holy  Cross 
Day,"  "  Caliban,"  etc.  All  these  are — ^in  a  phrase  that  has  been 
used  already — ^psychological  analytieo-synthetic  reproductions ; 
and  it  is  the  sHll  which  realizes  such  that  is  characteristic  of 
Browning,  and  differentiates  him  from  his  fellows.    Of  the 

!)ieces  named,  all  are  so  excellent,  and  in  the  same  kind  excel- 
ent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  them  in  any  order  or  gradation 
of  merit.    ''  Earshish"  and  ''  Cleon"  resemble  each  other  botii 
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in  matter  and  in  manner :  they  are  both  exquisitely  written,  as 
almost  all  these  pieces  are,  and — a  praise  capable  of  the  same 
extension — ^lucid  throughout.  In  matter,  they  both  picture  the 
contact  of  moribund  Paganism  with  nascent  Christianity.  The 
figure  of  Lazarus  is  very  striking  in  "Karshish;"  and  in 
''  Cleon"  we  have  a  fine  Pagan  statement  of  the  one  Pagan 
want  and  miseiy ;  iu  na^k>e  blindness,  too,  to  the  hesding  that 
lay  for  it  in  the  "  Christus,  whom  one  called  Paulus,  a  barbarian 
Jew,  and  certain  slaves,  preached."  ''  A  Death  in  the  Desert" 
has  many,  so  to  speak,  clear  crystalline  passages ;  but  it  is  dif- 
fuse to  vacuity,  and  exQgetical  to  anachronism.  **  Sludge  the 
Medium"  sins  also,  beyond  all  hope  of  excuse,  by  length  and 
weariness,  and  is  at  the  same  time  unequal — not  consistent  with 
itself— not  true  to  the  vulgarity  and  scampdom  with  which  it  so 
admirably  begins,  and,  if  possible,  more  admirably  ends.  Even 
"  Bishop  Blougram,"  though  with  less  reason,  may  be  charged 
with  some  excess  of  the  limits  of  interest  and  attention ;  for  the 
rest,  its  theme  being,  on  the  whole,  religious,  we  may  take  it  up 
again  with  reference  to  that  whole  subject.  We  may  include 
here,  in  this  remark,  ''  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  in 
which,  as  is  well  known,  there  occur,  with  reference,  let  us  say, 
to  Zion  Chapel  and  St.  Petei^s,  some  of  the  most  felicitous  and 
characteristic  of  Browning's  descriptive  achievements.  ''Fra 
lippo  lippi"  and  "  Andrea  del  Sarto"  are  fairly  eminent  in  the 
group,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  "  Idppi"  is  perhaps  the  more  characteristic  and 
the  fuller  of  points.  Browning's  "  Caliban"  is,  in  this  kind,  an 
absolute  feat :  it  is  no  small  matter  to  contrive  to  think  under 
the  skull  of  another  man,  but  to  think  under  that  of  a  monster 
like  Caliban — this,  after  Shakespeare,  has  been  reserved  for 
Browning.  The  picture — and  veiy  much  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  dose — ^is,  in  its  success,  even  terrible.  Setebos  has  heard 
the  prattling  of  him,  Caliban ;  Setebos  is  offended ; — ^there  scuds 
his  raven,  that  hath  told  him  alL  A  storm  has  wrapped  the 
world  at  once : — ^White  blaze — a  tree's  head  snaps — and  there, 
there,  there,  there,  there !  His  thunder  follows !  '*  lieth  flat 
and  loveth  Setebos !  maketh  his  teeth  meet  through  his  upper 
lip"  in  penitence  !  There,  surely,  is  analytic,  reproductive 
power  that  is  veritably  appalling.  But,  like  all  here,  the  poem 
must  be  read  as  a  whole,^-quotation  were  but  injustice.  It  is 
very  tempting,  neverthdess,  to  quote  Caliban's  conceived  self- 
will  in  regard  to  the  ciabs,  as  also  to  add  to  it  xxv.  of  the 
"  Boland."  Both  are  illustrations  quite  transcendent  of  what  ia 
called  free-will,  but  is  only  spurious  will,  delf-wilL  So  to  treat 
the  crabs  is  to  do,  plainly,  exactly  as  one  likes ;  but  this  also,  as 
plainly,  is  not  to  be  free,  but  bound,  in  what  one  does.    One  is 
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free  only  when  one  can  all^e  a  reason — and  that  is  a  motiye— 
for  what  one  does. 

Before  passing  to  the  little  group  of  poems  which  we  resore 
for  the  last,  we  must  briefly  notice  a  few  other  pieces  of  super- 
eminent  merit,  which  still  remain  to  challenge  admiration  and 
remark.  "  The  Glove,"  for  example,  is  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, if  for  nothing  but  the  involuntary  reference  to  the  Hwnd- 
schuh  of  SchiUer.  Browning  has  the  advantage  of  coming 
after  Schiller ;  still  the  resultant  success  is  beyond  the  advan- 
tage :  the  Englishman  is  to  the  German  as  poetry  to  prose. 
Apart  from  the  poetry,  too,  there  is  what  we  may  call  the  huma- 
nity of  the  occasion ;  and  in  this,  likewise,  the  Englishman  is 
superior.  In  Browning's  poem  we  have  a  natural  reason  for  the 
assemblage,  for  example.  Then  for  Schiller's  brawling  lion, 
tiger,  and  leopards — externally  and  mechanically  there  to  "  pile 
the  agony  high" — among  which  no  man  could  have  appealed 
and  lived,  we  have  in  Browning  the  single  lion,  infinitely  more 
majestic  in  himseK,  and  grander  in  his  solitude,  with  his  eye  so 
fixed  on  his  distant  Afdca,  that  a  possibility  is  really  given  of 
lifting  the  glove  unharmed.  With  the  Englishman,  too,  there 
is  a  good  reason  why  the  glove  was  thrown.  Then,  in  the  end, 
the  fate  of  De  Lorge  is  a  very  happy  addition  on  the  park  of 
Browning.  *'  Saul"  is  one  of  Browning's  grand  efforts ;  but  it 
is,  possibly,  too  long  for  its  interest ;  above  aU,  too  long  for  its 
peculiar  measure.  The  first  sight  of  Saul,  in  the  darkness  of 
his  tent,  is  especiaUy  striking.  In  the  tenth  strophe,  the 
image  of  the  mountain,  from  which  its  year's  snow  has  suddenly 
fallen,  is  positively  sublime ;  but  greatiy  more  sublime  David's 
return  at  the  end.  "  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  with  its 
felicity  in  every  way,  we  can  only  mention.  It  suggests  the 
subject,  however,  of  Browning's  mastery  in  all  the  mechanical 
expedients  dt  versification.  In  rhyme,  especially,  he  is  without 
an  equal.  We  have  such  examples,  for  instance,  as — fabric, 
dab  brick ;  perorate,  zero  rate  ;  examine  it.  Iamb  in  it ; 
Vichy,  is  she ;  crony  owes,  Mark  Antonios ;  leaps  ache,  keep- 
sake ;  scriptures,  equipped  yours ;  robe  ease,  obese ;  council, 
gown  sell;  try  psaltery,  drysaltery;  sunk  Ohs,  trunkhose; 
forethought,  worth  aught;  instinct,  quince-tinct ;  hell  free, 
belfry ;  fur-suit,  hirsute ;  continue,  pin  you ;  cap  pen,  happen; 
syntax,  tin-tacks ;  inquisitive,  visit,  I've ;  ins  and  outs,  thin 
sand  doubts;  went  trickle,  ventricle;  duke  rust,  blue  crust; 
equine,  weak  wine ;  garlic,  star-like ;  hah  par^,  EJL ;  iEthiop, 
wreathy  hop ;  havoc,  vin  de  grave,  Hock ;  indebted  ease,  Iketides ; 
etc.  That  such  rhymes  should  not  stick  or  stop,  or  jerk  or  jolt, 
but  flow,  is,  in  that  kind,  a  great  mechanical  triumpL  The 
last  examples  are  alone  and  sui  generis. 
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The  "  Childe  Roland"  is  one  of  those  themes,  on  which,  in 
general,  we  hold  poetry,  or  simply  human  eflTort,  to  be  only 
wasted.  Its  creative  nucleus  is  the  resolution  to  evolve  from 
nothing,  to  develop  in  the  air,  what  shall  be  the  weird  and 
wonderful  itself.  Things  that  are  to  be  extorted  from  nothing 
but  the  goaded  vacuity  of  imagination,  have,  however,  never 
the  air  of  human  life,  but  always  that  of  dreams,  and  dreams 
are  hardly  ever  of  any  worth  to  hold.  There  is  no  lesson  in 
their  mere  instability  and  change,  their  mere  incoherency  and 
non-nature.  The  fancy  that  would  hythe  flowers  in  its  own 
void  womb,  is  but  competent  to  gum-flowers,  and  gum-flowers 
are  but  sorry  substitutes.  Something  of  this  we  see  in  such  a 
poem  as  Tennyson's  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  is  similarly  con- 
ceived. The  single  line  in  Shakespeare,  *'  Childe  Roland  to  the 
dark  tower  came,"  with  the  inference  that  he  came  to  fight 
some  giant  owner  of  the  tower,  and  free  its  imprisoned  captives 
— ^this  alone  shall  serve  as  basis  to  a  creation  of  wonders ! 
And  certainly,  in  its  way,  Browning's  "  Childe  Roland"  is  quite 
as  successful  as  may  well  be  wished — perhaps  very  much  more 
so  than  any  piece  of  the  sort.  When  successful,  however,  the 
success  is  due,  after  all,  to  introduction  of  the  clement  of  human 
reality,  as  in  v.  and  vi.,  where  the  dying  man  hears  his  friends 
discourse  as  if  the  end  were  already  there.  These  stanzas  are 
certainly  very  admirable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  also 
the  power  of  picturesque  description  in  xiii.  and  xiv.,  where  we 
have  the  thin  dry  blades  and  the  one  blind  horse.  About  the 
little  river,  too,  xix.,  xx.,  and  xxi.  may  be  named  marvellous  for 
power.  Other  excellent  passages  follow,  likewise,  but  the 
closing  scene,  with  the  dying  sunset  and  the  hills,  is  the  finest 
of  alL  As  a  tour  deforce,  then,  "  Childe  Roland"  is  a  success ; 
but  still  we  say,  let  us  have  the  fixed  light  of  waking  day  for 
the  fickle  cripuscvle  of  doting  dream.  Our  dislike  to  experi- 
ments in  verse — at  this  time  of  the  day — is  similarly  con- 
ditioned. 

"Artemis  Prologises"  is  a  poem  of  even  absolute  merit. 
Tennyson  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  classical  spirit  and 
finish  of  such  poems  as  "  CEnone"  and  "  Ulysses ;"  but,  com- 
pared with  this  poem  of  Browning,  these  of  Tennyson  are  simply 
romantic.  "Artemis  Prologises"  is  as  simple,  severe,  firm  a 
piece  of  classical  purity  as  ever  was  inscribed  upon  an  antique 
marble.  There  is  in  it  only  what  can  be  called  the  perfec- 
tion of  exactest  speech,  and  with  scarce  an  image  or  accessory 
that  a  Greek  would  disavow.  We  object  only  to  the  modem 
and  romantic  phrase,  "  mooned  fronts."  For  workmanship,  the 
"Tartuffe"  of  Moli^re  is,  perhaps,  the  most  absolute  literary 
perfection  in  existence.    Browning's  poem  is  not  a  great  work 
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as  thati'is,  but  itt  pfeifiKstion  of  ^wiarkmaaiBhip  kr  «t  lecurtiiiot 
infeiioT. 

In  the  Tomantio  vmn,  ''Oount  Gismond"  is  as  happy  as 
"  Artemis"  is  perfect  in  the  olassicaL  It  is  a  pieoe  of  gemdne 
hnmanit J,  and  psjohology  and  xcmunee  have  eqnally  a  place  in 
it.  To  find  out  the  power  of  this  poem,  we  have  bnt  to  tead  ib 
aloud :  then,  now  the  surged  chest,  now  the  swofai  throat,  and 
now  the  proud  tears  will  bnng  easy  decision.  Wlmt  perfect  art! 
How  the  first  stanza  stiikes  at  onoe  the  true  key-note,  and  the 
poem  must  be  a  success  thenceforward !  What  happy  thougU, 
to  relieve  the  narrator,  arrived  at  the  hormr,  by  the  appearance  of 
Oismond  at  the  gate  with  his  two  boys — a  shaft  of  the  goldtea 
present,  to  make  endurable,  nameable,  that  appalling  past! 
Then  Gismcmd's  brief,  decided  action — every  unit  of  an  act  in 
it  precisely  what  the  heart  owns — ^with  the  intent  watdung  of 
the  luunistnisting  woman  I  The  event  1  "  Giod  took  that  on 
Him — Gk>d  had  set  EUmself  to  Satan — I  was  bid  watch  Gismond 
for  my  part  V*    This  poem  is  all  it  would  ba 

We  stand  now  by  the  little  group  in  these  poems  which  has 
been  reserved,  according  to  previous  hint,  to  be  final  and  supreme. 
This  group  consists  of  **  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St 
Praxed's,"  "  My  Last  Duchess,"  "  Soliloquy  in  a  Spanish  CloiBter," 
and  (Browning's  chef-^ceuvre)  ''The  flight  of  the  Ducheas;'' 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  at  once  that,  in  the  choice  of  these 
four  poems  to  conclude  with,  somethbig  of  a  subjective  bias 
must  mingle;  for,  with  such  productions  as  "Caliban,"  ''Ar* 
temis,  ''  lippi/'  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dramas,  still  in  re- 
collection, it  would  be  scarcely  reasonable  to  pretend  for  them 
any  exclusive  superiority.  That  is  really  so ;  and,  in  a  gencsal 
way,  we  conceive  almost  all  the  pieces  which  have  been  men- 
tioned since  *'  Luria"  to  constitute  tc^ther  but  a  single  pantheon 
of  peers.  Still  the  fact  is  that  we  cherish  for  these  four  quite  a 
peculiar  favour,  and  that,  in  especial,  we  think  ourselves  right 
in  assigning  to  "  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess''  a  place  in  the  very 
apex  of  the  crown.  It  is  peculiariy  here,  then,  that  amplitnde 
of  discussion  may  seem  to  be  required.  Yet,  again,  of  «n 
Browning^s  poems,  at  least  the  three  first  of  the  fon?  axe  pre- 
cisely those,  perhaps,  which  are  the  most  generally  knows,  siod 
the  most  heartily  relished ;  and  amplitude  of  remark  in  tbrif 
case  might  appear  superfluous,  or  be  resented  as  smpeitiiieiit. 
All  thii^  considered,  however,  it  will  not  ber  neeeo&ary  to  aay 
more  thui  a  word  or  two.  On  the  "  Bishop  of  48t;-  Praand^lT 
for  example,  there  is  no  pretext  to  dwe}l*-*^i&  so  plain  in  ii 
That  dying  Bishop  with  his  poor  w(»ldly  heaft  isA  tSi  v- 
doubting  &ith — i£id  Ohristian  temple  'nud  Ifie  Biagaii  mnt; 
these  are  matters  to  impxess  the  least  initiaied;    wSb^  intodf' 
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fltiikes  us  mort^  probably,  ib  this  simple  fEuth  of  the  Bishop ; 
who  will  lie  in  pride  within  his  nine  pillais  of  peach-blossom 
marble,  upon  his  slab  of  basalt,  with  the  blue  lump  of  lapis- 
lazuli  poised  between  his  knees,  watching  old  Gkmdolph! — Gan- 
dolph  who  (curses  H  got  the  advantage  of  him  in  that  southern 
comer  for  his  tomb,  but  who  will  only  gnash  his  teeth  now 
over  his  paltry  onion-stone.  When  tired  of  Grandolph,  too, 
there  is  a  glimpse  for  him  of  the  pulpit  o'  the  Epistle  side,  and 
he  can  always  follow  with  his  eyes  the  angels  in  the  dome, 
"  and  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass,  and  see  Ood  made 
and  eaten  all  day  long!"  This  through  centuries,  upon  his 
slab,  amid  his  pillars,  with  Pans  and  Nymphs,  Moses,  the 
Saviour,  and  St.  Praxed,  some  tripod,  thyrsus,  or  a  vase  or  so, 
upon  his  fiieze — this,  and  thus,  tUl  the  last  trumpet  I  ''So 
leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church  for  peace,  that  I  may  watch 
at  leisure  if  he  leers — old  Grandolph,  at  me,  from  his  onion- 
stone  I" 

What  is  specially  remarkable  in  ''  My  Last  Duchess,"  per- 
haps, is  the  peculiarity  of  art  in  it,  whereby  a  single  stroke  has 
power  to  yield  a  double  portrait.  Thus  it  is  not  only  the 
natural-hearted  Duchess,  the  true  rich  woman,  who  had  a  smile 
for  all,  we  see,  but  the  poor  mummy  of  a  Duke  as  well  who 
tells  the  story.  This  is  great  skill  on  the  part  of  Browning, — 
a  happy  and  very  original  thought.  The  diiect  portrait  is  not  one 
whit  more  firmly  limned  than  the  reflex  one.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
one  delights  more  in  the  fastidious  old  coxcomb,  out  of  whose 
veins  ceremony  and  pride  have  driven  the  blood,  leaving  him 
but  a  clothed  and  fumigated  and  embalmed  self,  with  a  false 
sense  of  dignity  and  a  false  love  of  art,  than  in  the  sweet  glad 
woman,  whose  ruddy  truth  he  could  only  fireeze  into  inevitable 
deatL 

The  ''  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  "  is  probably  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  the  same  peculiarity  of  art  than  even  "  My 
Last  Duchess."  In  it,  too,  we  have  a  double  portrait,  one 
direct,  and  one  reflex,  the  latter  the  stronger.  Sather,  perhaps, 
we  should  say  here,  that  both  portraits  are  painted,  if  with  some 
direct  strokes,  by  a  vcuiety  of  reflexes.  The  concentrated  vin- 
dictiveness,  the  beastly  lusts  and  appetites,  the  grovelling  and 
blasphemous  superstition  of  the  one  mean,  malicious  brother, 
a  weak,  impure,  tinkindled  soul,  a  potter's  fEdlure,  who, 
in  Brotiier  Lawrence,  instinctively  feels  and  hates  his  own 
opposite,  but  with  imputation  to  him  of  all  his  own  vices,  is, 
alter  all,  but  as  a  mirror  in  which  we  can  see  the  simple 
laboriousness,  the  cheerful  diligence,  the  decorous  cleanliness 
and  propriety,  the  loyalty  and  haimlessness,  of  the  other, 
innocent  honest  brother.    It  will  be  diflSoult  to  find  anything 
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anywhere  move  suocessfnl  tlian  this  SoIiloqay»  in  whai  iiioeks 
ta  accompliflh.    The  characteiB  are  conceived — and  not  Ifios 
reaJtused — to  the  marrow ;  the  scene  lives — simpliciier  lives  to 
the  poetj  whose  telling  words  make  it»  in  turn,  no  less  live  to  the 
readers    The  stoiy  is  simply  this.    Brother  Lawrence's ''  priestli- 
ness  "  has  turned  the  stomach  of  the  soUloquizer's  "  beastiiness.'' 
Lawrence  is  a  careful>  cleanly,  patient,  painstdking,  sinkple 
man.    He  has  a  goblet  for  his  own  drinking,  marked  with  an 
Ik    He  has  a  spoon  of  his  own,  and  he  always  himself  scrojp* 
loualy  cleans  and  lays  by  his  own  pLatter.    The  poor  unwitliiig 
man  is  kindly  courteous  withal,  in  cdl  simplicity  bids  Sahe  iibi 
to  his  brother,  and,  sitting  down  beside  him,  to  his  shudder^  talks 
to  him  of  the  crops,  and  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  &iliue  this 
year  of  cork-trees  and  gall-nuts,  then  innocently  asks  him  the 
Latin  name  for  parsley — ^till  the  devil  that  is  in  his  brotiier 
can  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  must  fling  himself  forth,  and 
stamp  and  tear  himself  for  relief.    Betuming,  he  sees  Lawrence 
at  VTork  all  unconsciously  in  his  garden,  and  cannot  help  stopping 
to  watch  him,  and  soliloquize,  "  Qr-r-r — there  go,  my  hart's 
abhorrence  I    Water  your  damned  flower-pots,  do !"    This  the 
hatred — ^then  the  superstition  of  the  wretch,  how  characteristic 
it  is,  as  he  urges  it  against  Brother  Lawrence,  that  he  never,  ss 
he  does,  kys  his  knife  and  fork  cross-wise  in  honour  of  Gbiist. 
or  illustrates  the  Trinity,  and  frustrates  the  Arian,  by  drinking 
his  watered  orange-pulp  in  three  sips,  but  drains  it  in  one  gulp  1 
And  so  the  piece  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  this  poor  ns^ 
finds  the  nipping  of  Lav^rence's  firuits  and  flowers  on  the  sly 
not  enough,  and  is  willing  to  sell  his  soul  to  Satan  (conntii^ 
on  a  flaw  in  the  indenture  1),  could  he  but  see  blasted,  ''  that 
rose-acacia  we're  so  proud  of'  when  "JBy-Zy-Hine  .  .  .  *  'St» 
there's  vespers  1    Flena  gratia,  Ave,  Virgo !  Gr-r-r,  you  swine  !'* 
The  Hy-Zy-Hine  represents  the  sound  of  the  bdl — J9y,  as  it 
opens  its  mouth  left,  Zy,  as  it  pours  itself  out  right,  and  HtM, 
as  it  drops  its  own  extinguisher  on  its  own  sound  in  the  midsi 
This  soliloquy,  then,  plainly,  is  a  little  triumph,  and  we  ktiow 
not,  were  we  asked  to  show  Browning  at  his  nearest,  and  best, 
and  shortest — ^we  know  not  that  we  could  picefenUy  hold  up 
any  other  specimen. 

Still,  of  ail  that  Browning  has  written^  it  ]s>  ta  our  belirf,  ^  Ihe 
Flight  of  the  Duchess  "  that  must  receive  the.  patm..  >  TkoA  fat 
several  reasons.  Among  these  reasons  we  oannof^  on  tiie  Wbdi^ 
assign  the  subject,  the  matter ;  and  yet,  in  general,  flie  deiwon 
of  selection  is,  and  ought  to  be,  so  ooiMbtioned^  Hitler  mnst^ 
in  all  interests,  be  allowed  to  be  the  great  and  Ldeddi^ig  cq&* 
sideration.  Neither  is  this  ialtogether  to  be  idenied  hiero. . '  Only, 
in  that  xefeiencei,  there  are  other  wcarks;  o&JB|ty«iaiQg)Whinh'ieem 
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to  possess  a  graver  and  more  important  matter.  Such,  we  may 
sa^,  is  tke  case  with  "  Laria  "  for  example.  Kevertheless,  this 
too  is  to  be  said  for  ''The  Flight  of  the  Duchess"  that  what 
matter  it  holds  is  nowise  inferior  to  Browning's  matter  generally. 
That  premised,  we  say  at  once  that  we  ground  our  preference  of 
this  poem  for  the  first  place  among  the  products  of  Browning 
on  the  newness  and  elaboration  of  its  form,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  its  length.  The  newness  of  the  vein  alluded  to  is 
seen  at  once  in  the  opening  thirty  lines.  The  peculiar  racy 
Uontness  and  the  peculiar  descriptive  speech  contained  in  these 
lines,  were  for  the  first  time  heard  in  England  when  this  poem 
was  published  some  thirty  years  ago.  As  a  boy,  the  present 
reviewer  first  read  these  Imes  in  a  paper  in  the  I!xaminer,  and 
since  then  they  have  never  ceased  to  ring  through  his  head  in 
all  the  charm  of  their  peculiarity  and  newness.  We  wish  we 
had  space  once  again  to  quote  them  here,  but  they  have  been  so 
often  quoted  that  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  acquainted 
with  them.  "  You  're  my  Mend ; "  "I  was  the  man  the  duke 
^>oke  to;"  "I  helped  the  duchess  to  cast  ofT  his  yoke,  too;'* 
"  So,  here's  the  tale  from  beginning  to  end,  my  friend ! "  '*  Ours 
is  a  great  wild  country ; "  "  If  you  climb  to  our  castle's  top,  I 
don't  see  where  your  eye  can  stop ; "  "  For  when  you  've  passed 
the  corn-field  country  .  .  . ; "  "  -Ajid  so  on,  more  and  ever  more. 
Till  at  last,  for  a  bounding  belt,  Comes  the  salt  sand  hoar 
of  the  great  sea-shore ; "  '*  And  the  whole  is  our  duke's  country." 
These  notes  wiU  probably  sufficiently  recall  some  recollection  of 
the  whole.  They  will  be  seen  at  once  to  involve  what  is  new 
and  peculiar,  and  of  a  rare  and  original  descriptive  power  and 
raciness.  We  assert  then  for  this  poem  the  &rst  place  in  the 
works  of  Browning,  we  may  say  again,  because  of  the  excellence, 
not  of  its  material  alone,  but  of  its  material  and  execution  com- 
bined, and  in  such  width  of  compass.  The  tone  of  the  piece  is 
indeed  externally  light ;  but  that  must  not  tempt  us  to  assign 
it  to '  a  subordinate  class.  We  have  here  a  tragedy,  but — as 
sdgbt  be  its  course  in  real  hfe^-transacted  almost  in  the  every- 
day language  of  comedy.  We  seem  in  it  to  be  presented  with 
ek  piece  of  humanity  just  as  it  occurs — ^the  interference  of  the 
gipsy  being  all  that  can  be  called  extraordinary,  and  that,  pro- 
bably, beii^  precisely  the  only  agency  that  would  cohere  with 
th^  general  dedgn  (the  duchess  has  gipsy  blood).  A  piece  of 
simple  humanity  1  and  the  player  that  represents  it  an  honest 
hm^annan,  bluff  and  blunt,  and  with  a  genuine  ring  in  him 
instead  of  the  grins  and  ha-ha,  curse-ye  accents  of  dramatis 
p8r807U»  usually.  Indeed,  this  poem,  too,  has  the  same  double 
(diaMcter  that  we  have  seen  aueady,  and  is  not  more  valuable 
for  what  it  dit«etfy  t^,  tiion  for  the  reflex  that  faQs  back  from 
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it  on  the  single  narrator.  He,  thia'  eingla  narsator,  Is  na  8ut>- 
ordinate  personage :  duke»  duchess,  and  duchess-dowagor  may  all 
be  what  they  may,  it  is  this  stout  hearty  woodsmao^  with  tke 
man's  blood,  and  the  man's  sense,  and  the  man's  voice  of  him, 
— ^there,  now  with  his  sixty  years,  his  Jacjmth  in  the  mould  and 
his  children  beside  her, — ^there,  with  his  boar-spear  for  staft 
and  his  skinful  of  Cotnar  for  scrip — ^it  is  this  hale,  sun-tanned, 
weather-proven,  perfect  sample  of  bluff  humanity,  that  is  the 
principal  personage,  the  veritable  hero.  He  lov^  that  Utile 
lady»  spite  of  his  Jacynth,  loved  her  as  a  woman,  but  witii  a 
love  that  placed  her  in  a  charmed  circle  apart  from  him  as  his 
lady,  only  to  be  served — ^with  his  heart's  blood.  There  are  those 
in  this  world  who  express  priggish — there  is  no  other  word- 
wonder  that  this  serving-man  diould  be  a  hero  and  the  duke  a 
fool.  The  irony  of  this  man's  "  No,  my  Lord,"  is  to  be  heard 
daily,  however,  in  the  mouths  of  other  huntsmen,  or  ^urdeneis, 
or  sailors,  or  what  not.  Civilisation  is  not  dependent  on 
university-training — ^it  is  not  to  be  read  out  of  books  only— it 
is  in  the  air — and  may  be  richly,  fully  amassed  even  in  the 
humblest.  E  contra,  vulgarity  may  be  found  rampant  in  high 
r^ons,  even  in  the  possessors  of  the  breediug-ground  of  aiticQ- 
lation  and  expression — the  breeding-ground,  not  less,  of  sell 
Wordsworth's  pedlar  is  not  alone  for  heart  and  brain ;  theie  aie 
other  such  pedlars  in  common  life,  perhaps  on  the  weaver's 
bench  or  the  cobbler's  stooL  But  returning — ^how  it  does  one 
good  to  hear  this  TruvrCa  blunt  brave  accents  I  The  reader  can 
hear  them  for  himself  even  in  the  little  specimen  above— <»n 
hear  for  himself  there  the  brave,  frank,  open,  hearty  carelessness 
as  it  were,  with  which  this  bold  rough  woodsman  at  once»  and 
without  ceremony — certainly  without  misgiving — seizes  his 
audience.  The  pitch  of  blunt  coUoquial  ease,  with  the  soiind 
of  reality  in  every  tone  of  it,  is  caught  from  the  first,  and  &iily 
preserved  to  the  very  last  word — ^tibat  emphatic  "  Amen/'  thai 
as  it  were,  would  overbear  sorrow  with  sauciness.  (We  hew 
the  gulp  of  the  sob  in  it.)  It  is  precisely  such  a  story  as  such 
a  narrator  would  tell,  and  the  poet  is  wholly  one  with  his  own 
character.  Beally,  what  grand  heartiness  thia  is«  and  what  a 
smack  of  manliness  in  every  syllable !  A  finest  bold,  off-^umd 
out-spokenness  it  is,  that  calls  things  by  their  roygh  right 
names,  but  never  coarsely*  The  tide  of  speech  u^er  knguishsSy 
never  dawdles ;  it  is  rich,  racy,  nervous  uu^Jughoutr-ahnosetv  we 
might  say,  robust  and  rollicking.  What  a  free  grs^,  toOj  what 
a  charm  of  methodic  unmethodicness,  what  a  fascinating  P^^ 
turesqueness  there  is  in  those  double  rhy^ies  and  free  loose  lineal 
There  is  indeed  a  very  perfection  of  rhymes  here,  ainj^e,  double, 
pr  repetitive,  a  very  perfection  of  verse,  a  v^^^fjwWJtion  of  art 
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The  labour  tliat  realized  this  poem  must  have  been  simply 
enonpous.  How  bitterly,  during  all  these  thirty  years,  must  not 
little  points  of  it — 

^'  On  a  lathy  horse,  all  legs  and  length, 
With  blood  for  bone,  aU  speed,  no  strength ; 
They  should  have  set  him  on  red  Berold, 
With  the  red  eye  slow  consuming  in  fire, 
And  the  thin  stiff  ear  like  an  abbey  spire," 

have  every  now  and  then  occurred  to  him,  the  author?  With 
what  bitterness  must  he  not  observe  still — irfter  these  thirty  years 
— ^that  a  poem,  which,  as  the  perfection  of  workmanship,  is  the 
perfection  also  of  lucidity,  and  in  every  word  and  line  and  thought 
and  image  of  it,  is  still  discussed  as  uncouth  and  barbarous,  as 
unintelligible  or  meaningless !  How  hard,  hard  it  is  that  work 
should  not  be  seen !  But,  considering  that  thirty  years  could 
separate  the  boy  that  then  read  (as  said)  in  the  Examiner  from 
the  man  that  now  speaks  in  these  pages,  perhaps  it  may  occur 
to  us  to  think,  how  long-suffering  we  must  be  with  time,  and 
with  our  contemporaries  in  time ! 

We  have  no  room  here  to  enter  on  a  special  analysis  of  the 
only  poem  of  note  not  yet  mentioned,  for  which  the  materials 
are  to  hand.  This  poem,  as  will  be  understood  at  once,  is 
*'  Sordello.'*  We  must  content  ourselves  with  protesting  against 
its  being  accepted  as  a  success,  and  against  the  fallacious  con* 
version  of  obscurity  and  unintelligibleness  into  mystery  and 
d^th.  To  our  mind.  Browning  is  as  badly  used  when  "  Sor- 
dello"  is  praised,  as  when  the  "Flight  of  the  Duchess"  is 
blamed.  Both  in  execution  and  theme,  in  short,  "  Sordello,"  as 
it  seems  to  us,  is  a  sad  failure — ^a  failure  unredeemed,  unless 
perhaps  by  glimpses  now  and  then  of  the  scaly  back  and  breast 
of  the  supple,  stout  old  warrior  Salinguerra,  or  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrors  at  the  beginning  of  Book  nr.,  which,  however, 
is  questionable  both  in  taste  and  art. 

JTow  were  the  place  to  discuss  those  points  in  philosophy, 
religion,  etc.,  which  b^r  on  the  concrete  cmaracter  of  Browning, 
as  well  as  to  determine,  in  general  sum,  the  rank  of  his  products 
beside  those  of  contemporary  or  other  poets ;  but  for  this  like- 
wise space  fails.  We  may  permit  ourselves  to  say  only,  that 
the  career  of  Browning  is  still  far,  we  trust,  firom  term,  and  his 
greatest  work,  perhaps,  stni  to  produce.  Nay,  what  if  this 
should  be  the  case  as  well  with  reference  to  Tennyson  ?  What, 
if  we  may  expect  these  two  men,  now  fairly  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  front,  to  agonize  themselves  as  it  were,  even  like  our 
great  English  dramatists  of  old,  in  mutual  emulation  for  our 
benefit?     Could  we  but  pit  them  against  each  otiier,  what 
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supreme  result  might  vre  not  anticipate  ?  Perhaps  not  only 
Milton,  but  even  Shakespeare — Ho  1  that  is  impossible ;  of  poefts, 
never  will  the  world  see  a  mightier  master  of  the  first  class  than 
Shakespeare ;  never  a  mightier  master  of  the  second  class  tlian 
Milton.  These  two  are  fixed  stars,  and  will  keep  their  calm 
place  for  ever  and  for  ever,  in  the  silent  blue,  unchanged.  But 
the  same  blue  has  room  still — ^place  in  it  for  other,  newer  stars, 
which  shall  not  infringe  upon  the  glory  of  the  old.  Our  Car- 
lyle,  for  example, — ^he  is  not  Shakespeare,  he  is  not  Milton,  nor 
Bums,  nor  Hume.  But  neither  his  place  nor  his  praise  is  tiie 
less  on  that  account.  They  are  great,  and  very  great ;  but  their 
greatness  shall  be  no  prejudice  to  the  greatness  of  him  great,  who 
has  swept  through  the  souls  of  a  generation,  with  a  power  pos- 
sessed in  an  equal  degree  by  no  other  Englishman  that  everhvei 
He  is  not  they,  they  are  not  he.  He — if  they  are  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  and  Bums  and  Hume, — ^he  is  Carlyle.  Hume  has 
had  vast  width  of  literary  dominion — Voltaire  yet  a  vaster— 
but  neither  Himie  nor  Voltaire,  nor  any  other,  ever  strook 
through  his  contemporaries  with  such  light  and  lightening  as 
Carlyle.  Carlyle,  then,  as  much  as  any  of  them, — perbips 
more  than  any  of  them, — ^is  to  be  styled  derJEvneige:  he  is 
Carlyle  the  Only.  In  the  same  way  may  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son hope  that  for  them,  too,  there  shall  be  vacant  places  in  the 
future  to  which  their  own  fair  rivalry  may  in  independence 
raise  them.  For  Browning,  especially,  surely  even  now  it  is 
that  there  are  splendid  possibilities  toward.  The  uneertain 
chisel  of  fitful  hope,  he,  no  longer, — bowed  and  broken  in  unde- 
served neglect, — plies  slackly :  he  has  received  the  freedom  of 
the  estate,  and  can  do  nought  unwelcome.  He  is  a  master 
crowned :  he  has  but  to  speidc.  May  we  not  expect  him  now, 
then,  warmed  into  confidence,  strung  into  strength,  to  snrite, 
even  with  one  light  stroke,  from  the  rock,  such  statue  as, 
for  power  and  majesty  and  glow  of  lineament,  had  been  all- 
impossible  in  the  past?  Nor  were,  indeed,  we  may  say, 
such  statue  unwelcome  now — ^now  that  the  dement,  indi- 
cated as  having  hitherto  failed  Browning,  has  been  at 
length  accorded  him.  Lusty  with  wine  and  oil,  the  mood 
of  Tennyson  has  been  for  years  assured  and  irresistihie.  Soand, 
colour,  emotion,  image—all  have  been  mighty  with  him,  and 
fused  in  a  bireath.  With  Browning  hitherto,  be  his  triumphs 
what  they  may,  this,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been  so.  We  eamnot 
deny  it:  beside  that  full,  flushed,  victorious  mood  of  Teitoy- 
son,  as  of  one  who  has  fed  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  the  mood 
of  Browning,  in  comparison,  has  looked,  not  seldom  hitherto, 
dispirited  and  rebuked,  as  of  one  to  whom  festfeg  has  been 
more  familiar  than  abundance,  blame  thanpr^^   We'^^e/iiieD, 
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•what  is  vwted  for  Browiuog,  at  least  in  lai^er  presence,  more 
apparent  power.  It  is  the  pinion  of  assurance  and  security; 
the  single  flight  in  one  full  swoop,  the  one  and  eve^fiscending 
gust  of  genius.  And,  for  this,  it  naay  he,  in  these  hetter  days, 
we  are  warranted  to  look.  Much  as  we  glory,  then,  in  '^  Luria" 
and  «  Chiappino"— in  "Artemis,"  "Caliban,"  "Eoland"— in 
"Gismond"  and  the  "  Balcony"— in  "  Karshish,"  "Cleon," 
"Lippi,"  "Sarto,"  "Saul"— in  the  "  Soliloquy  "—in  "St..Prax- 
©d's"— in  the  "  Duchess's  Portrait"  and  the  "  Duchess's  Flight," 
we  would  fain  still  have,  at  the  hands  of  Browning,  one  great 
and  comprehensive  work,  which,  adequate  to  his  genius,  we 
might  set  beside  the  "  Princess"  and  the  "  Idylls"  and  the  "  In 
Memoriam."  Is  it  for  Browning  to  be  represented  only  by  toy- 
gems  and  brilliants,  however  exquisite  ?  Shall  his  be  but  scat- 
tered chambers  and  interrupted  chapels  ?  Shall  he  not  raise  a 
palace  over  majiy  chambers,  a  minster  over  many  chapels  ? 
Hitherto,  indeed,  Browning  has  probably  despised  colour.  He 
mentions  "  Naddo's  staring  nos^ay's  carrion  bloom,"  and  has 
avowedly  no  rivalry  for  "  flower-shows."  Not  unaware,  how- 
ever, of  what  may  wake  music  or  stir  emotion,  and  with  even 
a  wealth  of  imagery  at  will,  he  has  his  own  other  and  higher 
gifts  of  analysis,  thought,  and  vision.  Browning,  then,  even 
should  he  be  inferior  from  the  flrst  to  Tennyson  in  dU  that  splen- 
dour  of  imagery  and  richness  of  sound,  and  overpowering  ten- 
depmess  of  emotion  and  absorbing  gust  of  inspiration,  which 
are  Tennyson's,  and  so  peculiarly  and  prodigally  Tennyson's,  is 
not  yet  under  any  necessity  to  quail  In  colour,  music,  genius- 
gust,'/'  the  gai'land  and  the  singing  robes,"  Milton,  perhaps,  is  as 
superior  to  Shakespeare  as  Tennyson  is  to  Browning ;  yet,  in  the 
end,  the  higher  seat  is  not  Milton's.  As  there,  then,  with  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  so  it  may  be  here  with  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son. Yet  great  as  is  our  love  for  Browning,  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  become  imfaithfal  to  an  earlier  and  equal  love  con- 
ceived for  Tennyson,  and,  in  a  dramatic  reference,  which  is  here 
the  determining  consideration,  we  would  point  to  the  vast  pas- 
sionate power  in  that  kind  which  is  present  in  "  Maud,"  and 
the  "  Princess,"  and  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King."  If  ay,  even  in  a 
psychological  reference^  and  psychology  is  the  bow  of  Browning, 
we  would  point  to  the  "  Stylite,"  and  the  "  Farmer,"  and  the 
"  Grandmother,"  and  we  would  ask.  Is  it  not  true  that  these,  in 
their  own  way,  are  unexcelled  by  anything  of  a  like  kind  in 
Browning  ?  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  still  true  that  if  Browning 
shall  ever  make  good  for  himself  a  higher  place  than  Tennyson's, 
be  wiU  be  only  able  to  accomplish  this  by  superior  excellence  in 
an  element  dramatic.  And  so  it  is  that  we  call  to  Browning — 
who  has  stm  in  tha4)  dir^ctilon  steps  to  take,  if  he  would  occupy 
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the  height — for  more,  and  again  more,  and  cdways  more  in  that 
kind  Does  tiot  i^e  dxama^  indeed,  seem  but  tibe  mtoral  am- 
summation  of  psjobologjr  ?  and  shookl  not  tiiie  latter  be,  at  all 
hazards,  perfected  and  matured  into  the  former  ?  Should  not 
aeticm  come,  in  efifect,  as  life  to  psjchologj,  striking  chamster 
into  spontaneous  evolution,  as  it  were  in  the  fire  of  trial  I 
Already  essentially  dramatic,  so  far  as  the  penonm  are  con- 
cerned. Browning,  then,  has  only  to  add  this  failing  element, 
to  acldeve,  as  at  least  seems  likely,  a  place  in  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  England  that  shall  be  nearest  Shakespeare's.  Anothoc 
"  Tempest,"  another  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream :"  in  thes& 
there  is  stuff,  perhaps,  that  we  can  never  again  expect  fiEom 
mortal.  But  Browning  has  already,  in  characters  at  least,  given 
us  a  younger  brother  to  the  peat  "  Moor  of  Venice :"  are  far- 
ther triumphs  in  the  kind  impossible  to  him?  Whyshonld 
we  or  he  despair  of  another  "  Winter's  Tale,"  or  " Cymbeline" 
at  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  or  *'  Merchant  of  Venice"  ?  Nay, 
why  should  we  or  he  despair  of  another  ''Lear"  ?  That  is  it: 
let  Browning  give  us — but  whispering  in  his  ear.  Spare  compo- 
sitors that  sweat  of  brow,  and  bum  "  Sordello" — another  "  C]^- 
beline,"  another  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  another  ''Lear." 

Mr.  Nettleship,  referring  a  moment  to  the  las*  work  on  onr 
list,  is  evidently  an  accomplished  and  well-meaning  man,  who 
deserves  thanks.  He  finds  allegory — even  in  those  mushrooms ! 
— overmuch  in  Browning,  however ;  and,  so,  sermonises  over- 
much himself,  perhaps.  He  is  best  on  "  Sordello,"  the  story  of 
which  he  is  at  great  pains  to  detect  and  connect  This  will 
save  labour ;  it  had  saved  ours,  if  known  in  time. 


1    . . 
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Art.  v.— Was  thb  icabttr  Wishart  privy  to  any  oonbpiracy 

AGAINST  THS  LOIE  OR  LIBERTY  OF  THE  OaRDINAI.  BEATON  ? 

An  old  accusation  against  the  martyr  George  Wisfaart  has  in 
recent  times  been  revived/  and  the  countenance  which  it  has 
received  fiom  so  able  and  dispassionate  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hill 
Barton  renders  it  necessary  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
based  should  be  again  submitted  to  examination.  Wishart 
IB  accused  of  having  been  privy,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  to  a  conspiracy  formed  among  the  leaders  of  the 
ItUgHsh  party  in  Scotland  against  the  life  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton. And  though  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  Cardinal  was  aware 
of  his  complicity  in  this  conspiracy  when  he  consigned  him  to 
the  flames,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  flEkct  could  be 
established,  it  would  have  the  efiect  of  relieving  that  dignitary 
to  a  certain  extent  from  the  odium  which  has  always  attached 
to  him  as  the  author  of  Wishart's  judicial  murder,  and  of  throw- 
ing a  dark  shade  over  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Scottish 
Hiartyr. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  the  reader's  recollec- 
tion certain  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Scotland  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Wishart,  which 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  1546.  About  three  years  and  a 
half  before  that  date,  that  is,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1542,  was 
fought  the  disastrous  battle  (if  it  can  be  called  a  battle)  of  Sol- 
way  Moss,  in  which  a  Scottish  army,  numbering,  it  is  said,  no 
fewer  than  10,000  men,  having  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
disorder  and  insubordination  by  the  ill-advised  elevation  of 
OUver  Sinclair,  one  of  the  King's  favourites,  to  the  supreme 
command,  over  the  heads  of  its  natural  leaders,  was  surprised 
and  put  to  the  rout  by  a  small  body  of  English  troops,  many 
Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemeu,  including  the  Earls  of  Cas- 
silis  and  Glencaim,  being  taken  prisoners,  or  rather  surrender- 
ing themselves  without  resistance  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
This  disastrous  affair  was  followed  shortly  after  (Dec.  14,  1542) 
by  the  death  of  James  v.,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  thus  falling 
to  the  infant  princess  Mary,  who  had  been  bom  but  a  few  days 
before,  and  whose  misfortunes  thus  begem  with  her  birth,  as 
they  ended  only  with  her  death,  the  English  king,  Henry  vm., 
at  once  formed  the  natural  project  of  at  length,  s^ter  centuries 
of  almost  unceasing  hostility,  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by  a 
marriage  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  his  son  Edward,  who 
was  her  senior  only  by  a  few  years.    In  furtherance  of  this 

^  By  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  who  was  ably  answered  by  the  late  Mr.  David 
Brown,  Edmbui^h,  in  the  Ghriatian  Monitor,  vol.  iii.  (1823),  x>*  475. 
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design  be  released  on  parole  the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  Men 
into  his  hands,  on  their  coming  under  solemn  engagement  to 
co-operate  cordisdly  with  his  agents  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  union,  and  leaving  with  him  hostages  as  plages  of  their 
fideUty.  Along  with  these  nobles  returned  the  Earl  of  Aligns 
and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  whom  the  hostility  of  Jtuaies 
had  compelled  at  an  earUer  period  to  take  refuge  in  Eoghmcl, 
where  they  had  been  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by 
Henry.  These  returned  nobles  now  became  the  leaders  of  the 
English  party  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton  and  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  who 
had  been  appointed  Governor  (Dec.  22, 1542)  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Mary,  for  a  time  fell  in  with  their  views  and  pohey,  the 
scheme  of  Henry  seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  suooe8& 
Negotiations  were  entered  into,  issuing  in  a  formal  agreement, 
which -received  the  sanction  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  (Aogost 
25,  1543).  But  the  current  of  popular  feeling  in  Scotland 
runniag  strong  against  the  English  alliance,  and  the  Governor 
having  gradually  detached  himself  from  the  English  paitjr, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Ids  abler  brother,  t£e  Abbot  of 
Paisley,  who  had  returned  to  Scotland  in  April  1543,  the  French 
party,  led  by  the  Cardinal  and  Queen-Mother,  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  the  projected  and  almost  accomplished  alliance 
with  England  was  broken  off.  This  change  in  the  Scotdsh 
policy  was  followed  by  the  recall  of  the  English  ambassador, 
Sir  Balph  Sadler  (to  whose  State  papers,  which  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  history  of  this  period,  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer),  the  invasion  of  Scotland  in  the  ensuing  spring 
by  an  English  force  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  H^t- 
ford,  the  burning  of  Edinburgh  (May  8,  1 544),  and  the  wasting 
with  fire  and  sword  of  a  great  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cardinal  Beaton  was  the  piineipal 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  Henry's  policy,  and  that  Heniy  himself, 
being  well  aware  of  this,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  ge^  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employed 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  spring  of  1 542-3^  when  Sir  Balph  Sat&r 
arrived  in  Scotland,  he  found  the  Cardinal  in  confinement^  and 
was  instructed  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
prevent  his  release,  or,  what  woiild  answer  Henry's  putposer^rtill 
better,  to  have  him  removed  into  England. — SadUrSMePofm, 
i.  1 04, 1 06, 1 1 0.  The  able  ambassador  carried  out  bis  instruetinas 
with  his  wonted  zeal;  he  even  appears  to  have  dmpped-A U»t 
now  and  then  that  the  Cardinal  might  be  disposed  of  i|i.«rS^ 
more  effectual  manner  than  by  imprisonment,  wbeld:^;in  £Bf* 
land  or  Scotland.  He  tells  us  himself  that^  qn  on(9  yica^on 
(March  1542-3),  after  receiving  the  assursgice  of  the  Governor 
"that  the  Cardinal  should  never  come  Qid.of  .pn9<^  exoept  it 
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be  lo  his  farther  mischief,"  he  replied,  that  *'  it  were  pity  but 
he  should  receive  such  rewards  as  his  merits  did  require" 
(Sadler  State  Papers,  i.  77) ;  and  about  the  same  time  we  find 
Tiim  reminding  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  of  their 
engagements  to  Henry,  and  in  particular  of  their  promise  to  give 
hiTri  **  due  and  faithM  advertisement  who  were  sure  to  their 
party  for  his  purpose,  and  who  were  lets  to  the  same,  with  their 
advice  what  should  be  expedient  to  be  done  from  time  to  time 
for  the  advancement  of  his  enterprise,  a/nd  for  removing  all  the 
impediTnents  and  obstacles  against  U!' — Sadler  State  Papers, 
1 102.^  These  intrigues  bore  no  immediate  fruit.  The  Gardmal, 
as  we  have  seen,  regained  his  liberty.  The  treaty  of  aUiance 
was  not  ratified,  and  Henry  resolved  to  extort  by  force  and 
terror  what  he  had  failed  to  obtain  by  less  violent  means. 

On  the  5th  of  November  1543,  Sadler  was  compelled  by  the 
violence  of  the  popular  feeling  against  the  English  alliance  to 
leave  Edinburgh  and  take  refoge  in  the  fortress  of  Tantallon, 
near  North  Berwick,  which  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the 
leader  of  the  English  faction.  But  before  taking  this  step  he 
appears  to  have  enteted  into  relations  of  a  very  intimate  de- 
scription witib  a  person  whose  name  must  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  present  investigation,  the  Laird  of  Brunston.  This 
person  has  usually  been  ranked  among  the  ardent  friends  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Ty  tier  has  formed  a 
much  truer  estimate  of  his  character,  when  he  describes  him  as 
"  a  dark  and  busy  intriguer,"  who  entered  into  the  service  of 
Heniy  as  a  spy  on  the  movements  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Cardinal, — History  of  Scotland,  voL  v.  299, 344.  His  diplomatic 
talents  and  energetic  and  unscrupulous  character  appear  at  an 
early  period  to  have  attracted  notice.  When  we  first  meet  with 
him,  in  the  close  of  1539,  he  is  on  a  mission  to  Bome,  bearing 
letters  from  the  Cardinal  to  his  agent  in  that  city.  Being  ship- 
wrecked  on  the  English  coast,  the  letters  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  who  made  use  of  them  in 
vainly  attempting  to  undermine  the  credit  and  influence  of 
Beaton  at  the  Scottish  Court.  At  this  time  Brunston  was 
already  a  person  of  some  repute ;  his  name  being  well  known 
to  the  Scottish  king,  James  v. — Sadler  State  Papers,  i  25.  In 
1543^  -vfrhen  we  next  meet  with  him,  his  reputation  as  a  diplo- 
matic agent  is  established^  He  maintains  friendly  relations 
^ith  all  parties,  and  is  employed  by  all  parties  in  turn.  On 
the  6thaf  M&y,  the  Grovemor,  Arran,  speaks  of  sending  him  on  a 
mission  to  the  French  king ;  and  on  the  20th  August  he  proposes 
to  send  him  ote  a  similar  mission  to  England. — Sadler,  l  1 86, 280, 
281 ;  HamfiUon  Papers,  p.  81.  Upon  another  occasion  (20th  May) 

^  Compare  with  tliis  a  Minute  of  King  Henry's  preserved  among  tlie  Hamilton 
Papert,  of  date  Jftnoary  8,  1542-3. — Maitland  Clvb  MUceUany,  iv.  p.  72. 
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we  find  him  the  bearer  of  an  important  message  from  the  Car- 
dinal to  the  Governor. — Sadler,  i.  206.  Yet  even  at  that  time  he 
appears  to  have  fully  resolved  to  attach  himself  permanently  to 
the  English  interest.  He  had  already,  along  with  the  Sheriff  of 
Ayr,  had  several  interviews  with  Sadler,  at  which  "he  greatlj 
pretended  his  service"  to  Henry. — Sadler,  L  166.  Later  in  the 
same  year  (20th  August)  Sadler  writes  of  him  to  the  King,  as  one 
"  well  affected  to  your  Mcgesty."  But  it  was  not  till  ^e  com- 
mencement of  November,  when  Sadler  was  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  the  capital,  that  he  appears  to  have  iSxed  on  him  u 
a  proper  person  to  act  the  part  of  a  secret  ag^it  or  spy,  to  keep 
him  informed,  during  his  compulsory  absence  ficom  Court,  ii 
the  movements  of  parties.  During  that  month,  accordingly, 
we  find  Brunston  in  constant  correspondence  with  Sadler  at 
Tantallon.  On  the  7th  November,  only  two  days  after  leaving 
Edinburgh,  Sadler  receives  from  him  a  letter,  b  copy  of  which 
he  sends  in  cipher  to  the  English  Court.  Three  days  later 
another  letter  arrives,  in  which  he  says  that  he  "  durst  not  come 
in  person  for  fear  of  suspicion."  Two  days  later,  on  the  12th, 
these  fears  are  got  over,  for  he  does  present  himself  at  Tan- 
tallon, and  has  a  long  conference  with  Sadler,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  is  still  on  terms  of  confidential  intercourse 
both  with  the  Governor  and  the  Cardinal,  and  avails  himself  of 
his  opportunities  to  obtain  information  for  the  English  ambas- 
sador. The  16th  brings  another  letter,  in  which  Branstoo, 
after  excusing  himself  for  being  so  loi:^  in  writing  (though  he 
had  been  at  Tantallon  only  four  days  before),  asks  him  to  thank 
the  King  for  the  letter  he  had  received  from  his  Majesiy, "  the 
contents  whereof,"  he  writes,  "  I  shall  not  Ml  to  fulffl,  so  far  as 
God  will  give  me  grace ;"  adding,  "  if  there  be  any  pleasure  of 
service  your  Lordship  would  I  did,  let  me  know,  and  it  shall  he 
done  to.  the  uttermost  of  taj  power."  Finally,  ten  days  latei; 
we  find  Sadler  sending  in  cipher  to  the  King  **  certain  adver- 
tisements" which  he  had  received  fix)m  Brunston, "  who  showetih 
himself  most  desirous  to  do  such  service  as  might  be  acceptatile 
to  your  Majesty,  and,  except  there  be  no  truth  in  Scottishmea, 
imdoubtedly  mindeth  the  same  in  his  heart  to  the  uttomost  of 
hiBjKmerr— Sadler  State  Paper8,l  332,  887, 388^  342,  *43,  345. 
In  the  b^inning  of  December,  Sadler  being  ?ecaUe<)L  to  fii^gland, 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  Brunston  caaseB,  ,  Andit 
13  not  till  the  middle  of  the  April  following  th^t.we  Jieoo99r 
tncen  of  Brunston's  movements,  in  a  letter  ^bddftf&ed  to  King 
Heniy  by  his  lieutenant  in  the  Nortib,  the  iBaxl  lOf '\HeMfaid. 
As  this  letter  forms  the  sole  ground  cf  Ae  idiaige  ^igBitt^ 
Wishart,  whioh  it.  is  the  ol^ect  of  this^paiieff'Jaoiioyfii^agate^  ve 
giv«  it  in  fdl,  along  with  tl^  King's  feply;^^ 
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1.  Thx  Eabl  of  HuTjrosD  to  Eimg  Hekrt  VIH. 

"  Please  it  your  Highness  to  understand  that  this  day  arrived  here 
with  me,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  Scottish  man  ealled  W  jsshert,  and 
broQght  me  a  letter  from  the  Laird  of  Brunston,  which  I  send  your 
Highness  herewith.  And,  according  to  his  request,  have  taken  order 
for  the  repair  of  the  said  Wysshart  to  your  Majesty  by  post,  both  for 
the  delivery  of  such  letters  as  he  hath  to  your  Majesty  from  the  said 
Brunston,  and  also  for  the  declaration  of  his  credence,  which  (as  I 
can  perceive  by  him)  consisteth  in  two  points ;  one  is,  that  the  Laird 
of  G^range,  late  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  the  Master  of  Rothes,  the  Earl 
of  Rothes'  eldest  son,  and  John  Charteris,  would  attempt  either  to 
apprehend  or  slay*  the  Cardinal  at  some  time  when  he  shall  pass 
through  the  Fyfe  land,  as  he  doth  sundry  times  to  St.  Andrews ;  and 
in  case  they  can  so  apprehend  him,  will  deliver  him  unto  your  Majesty: 
which  attemptate  he  saith  they  would  enterprise,  if  they  knew  your 
Majesty's  pleasure  therein,  and  what  supportaoion  and  maintenance 
your  Majesty  would  minister  unto  them  after  the  execution  of  the 
same,  in  case  Hbej  should  be  pursued  afterwards  by  any  of  their 
enemies.  The  other  is,  that  in  case  your  Majesty  would  erant  unto 
them  a  convenient  entertainment  for  to  keep  1000  or  1500  men  in 
wages  for  a  month  or  two,  they,  joining  with  the  power  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  the  said  Master  of  Rothes,  the  Laird  of  Calder,  and  others 
of  the  Lord  Orey's  friends,  will  take  upon  them,  at  such  time  as  your 
Majesty's  army  shall  be  in  Scotland,  to  destroy  the  abbey  and  town  of 
Arbroath,  being  the  Cardinal's,  and  all  the  other  bishops'  and  abbots' 
houses  and  countries  on  that  side  the  water  thereabouts,  and  to  appre- 
hend all  those  which  they  say  be  the  principal  impugnators  of  the 
amity  between  England  and  Scotland ;  for  the  which  they  should  have 
a  good  opportunity,  as  they  say,  when  the  power  of  the  said  bishops 
and  abbots  shall  resort  towards  Edinburgh  to  resist  your  Majesty's 
anny.  And  for  the  execution  of  these  things,  the  said  Wisher  saith 
that  tHe  said  Earl  Marischal  and  others  afore  named  will  capitulate 
with  your  Majesty,  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  afore  they 
shall  desire  any  supply  or  aid  of  money  at  your  Majesty's  hands. 
This  is  the  effect  of  his  credence,  with  other  sundry  advertisements  of 
the  great  contention  and  division  that  is  at  this  present  within  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  which  we  doubt  not  he  will  deliver  unto  vour 
Majesty  at  good  length."  pDated,  Newcastle,  17th  April  1644.] — 
State  PaperSj  King  Henry  vm.,  vol.  v.  pp.  877,  878. 

%  Ths  Lobus  09  xaiB  Cottnoil  to  tHB  Eabl  of  Hxbtvobd. 

T 

"  After  our  most  hearty  commendations  unto  your  good  Lordship : 
These  shaO  be  to  signify  unto  you  that  this  bearer  Wishert,  which 
came  i^om  Brunston,  hath  been  with  the  King's  Majesty,  and  for  his 
istedenee  dedaared  even  the  same  matters  in  substiuice  idiereof  your 
Lordihip  hath  written  hither,  and  hath  received  for  answer  toaehing 
Att  £biiI  againit  th^  Cardinal, — that,  in  case  the  Icords  and  gentlemen 

^  £a'tih)d  «opy  ^f  fliSs  I^IsUt  ooatained  in  the  Hamilten  Papers,  p.  95,  the 
words  **  &r  slay"  are  omitted  by  a  straage  iaadTertencew  Bo  m  €r.  Chalmera'B 
Life  of  Mary ^  voL  ii  p^  405. 
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which  he  named  shafl  enterpfriae  ike  same  earnesdj)  UDddothebert 
they  can  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  to  bring  Uie  same  to  pna 
indeed,  and  thereupon  not  being  able  to  continue  longer  in  SeetUid, 
shall  be  enforced  to  flee  into  this  realm  for  refuge,  his  Highness  will  be 
contented  to  accept  them,  and  relieve  them  as  shall  appertain.  And 
as  to  their  second  desire,  to  haye  the  entertainment  of  a  certun  number 
of  men  at  hb  Highness's  charge,  promising  therefor  to  covenant  with  bia 
Majesty,  in  writing  under  their  seals,  to  bum  and  destroy  the  abbots', 
bishops',  and  other  kirkmen's  lands,  his  Majesty  hath  answered  that 
(for  as  much  as  his  Highness's  army  shall  be,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
entered  into  Scotland,  and  ready  to  return  again  before  his  Highness 
can  send  down  to  them,  and  they  send  again  and  have  answer  for  a 
conclusion  in  the  matter)  his  Highness  thinks  the  time  too  short  to 
commune  any  farther  in  it  after  this  sort  But  if  they  mind  effeetosDy 
to  burn  and  destroy,  as  they  have  offered,  at  his  Majesty's  army  bcrag 
in  Scotland,  and  for  their  true  and  upright  dealings  witii  his  Hiyesfy 
therein,  will  lay  in  to  your  Lordship,  my  Lord-Lieutenant^  sadi 
hostages  as  you  shall  think  convenient ;  his  Highness  will  take  order 
that  you,  my  Lord,  shall  deliver  unto  them  one  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling for  their  furniture  in  that  behalf,  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure  is 
you  shall  cause  to  be  paid  unto  them  in  case  they  shall  break  with  you 
in  this  matter,  and  deliver  you  such  hostages  as  aforesaid. — Thus  hre 
your  good  Lordship  heartily  well.  From  Greenwich,  the  26th  of  April 
1544."— Haynes'  State  Pajpers,  I  82,  33» 

Now  from  these  letters,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  intrigues  of  the  previous  year,  which  have  beea 
already  briefly  noticed,  we  learn — 

1.  l^at  Sadler  had  conmninicated  (more  or  less  foUy)  to  Bran- 
ston  Henry's  desire  to  have  the  Cardinal,  who  was  the  principal 
qbstacle  to  the  success  of  his  policy,  lemoved  out  of  the  way, 
either  by  seizure  and  transportation  to  England,  or  otherwise. 

2.  That  Brunston,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  himself 
as  a  secret  agent  to  the  English  service,  readily  entered  into  the 
project,  and  was  now  at  length  authorised  to  conununicabe  to 
his  Majesty  the  names  of  three  gentlemen  who  would  xmdst- 
take,  on  certain  conditions,  to  apprehend  and  deliver  tlie  Gar^ 
dinal  into  his  hands,  or  even  to  *'  slay"  him  should  seisuie  be 
found  impracticable. 

3.  That  in  order  to  communicate  this  iuteUigence  to  the  Eailef 
Hertford,  and  afterwards  to  Heniy  himself,  Bmnston  despatched 
as  a  confidential  massenger  a  Scotsman  named  Widmrt^  whom 
he  intrusted  both  with  letters,  and  also  with  an  oral  message  or 
"credence."  * 

It  is  this  ''  Scottishman  named  Wishatt/'  whom  certain 
writers  of  eminence,  especially  ia  recent  times,  hoveattenrptied 
to  identify  with  George  Wifihart  ihe  martyr.  .  And  it  is  our 
design  in  the  present  paper  to  eqi;f«nwe  <il^  grpxinda  W^W®'^ 
this  identification  lesta.   These  growtda  ftra  two  :^.  !Qie  name ; 
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and,  2.  The  allied  intimacy  of  George  Wishart  the  martyr 
with  Branston  and  his  associates. 

1.  As  to  the  name.  **  Naturally  enough,"  says  Mr.  Hill 
Burton,  "  it  is  maintained  that  Wishart  the  martyr  cannot  be 
the  same  man  as  the  Wishart,  a  Scotsman,  who  entered  so 
earnestly  into  the  business  of  killing  the  Cardinal.  There 
were  other  Wisharts  in  those  days,  and  as  they  cannot  be  iden- 
tified, it  were  better  that  the  scandal  should  lie  generally 
among  them.  It  is,  however,  likely  that,  if  there  had  been 
another  Wishart  so  important  as  to  have  close  communication 
with  Hertford,  Sadler,  and  other  statesmen,  and  to  get  private 
audience  of  Henry  vni.,  he  could  be  identified."^  This  passage 
contains  several  statements  for  which  there  is  no  suf&cient 
warrant.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  incorrect  to  describe  the 
business  in  which  the  Scottishman  called  Wishart  was  engaged 
as  "the  business  of  killing  the  Cardinal."  The  offer  wUch 
Brunston  alleges  was  made  to  him  by  Norman  Leslie  and  his 
friends,  was  to  "apprehend  or  slay"  Beaton,  and  "in  case  they 
can  so  apprehend  hun"  to  deliver  him  to  Henry.  The  "  slaying" 
was  evidently  thought  of  only  as  an  alternative  in  the  event  of 
their  failing  to  take  him  alive.  It  is  true  that  in  the  following 
year  (1545)  "  the  killing  of  the  Cardinal"  was  a  subject  of  cor- 
respondence between  Henry  and  his  agents  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  the  Laird  of  Brun- 
ston on  the  other.  But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  "the 
Scottishman  called  Wishart"  having  had  any  share  in  these 
subsequent  n^otiations.  His  name  never  again  appears  in  the 
correspondence.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Burton's  view 
of  the  "importance"  of  the  "Scottishman  called  Wishart"  is 
suxely  very  exaggerated.  He  seems  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
peison  of  influence,  a  leader  in  the  plot,  whom  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  identify  without  much  difficulty ;  and  he  does  so  on  the 
gioimd  ih&t  he  had  close  communication  with  Hertford,  and 
was  even  admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  King.  But  Mr. 
Qurton  does  not  need  to  be  informed  that  many  persons  were 
in  those  days  admitted  to  private  communication  with  Sadler 
and  Hertford,  and  even  with  Henry,  who  were  by  no  means 
peiSsooB  of  standing  and  influence.  If  a  secret  agent  arrived  at 
tbe  camp  or  at  the  oourt,.  bearing  despatches  or  intrusted  with 
an  oinl  oonununication  of  importance,  he  was  naturally  closeted 
a^  once  with  the  general  or  the  king ;  not  because  he  was  a 
person  of  distinction,  but  because  he  was  a  secret  agent,  whose 
instmctionB  must  be  communicated  directly  to  the  principals 
itat  the  gQivoimient,  and  could  not  safely  be  confided  to  sub- 
aidinates.^     And  this  is  evidently  the  character  which  the 

'  ffUtotif  of  Scotland,  vol  QL  p.  466. 

*  Wtft'A,(mMe  in  point  wd  may  refer  to  Mr.  Borton^s  HUkyry,  vol.  iv.  p.  266. 
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"  Scottishmaii  caQedWisliart"  bare,  and  the  leason  of  his  bdng 
admitted  to  a  confidential  interview  with  Hertford,  and  abo 
with  Henry.  His  name  recurs  four  times  in  the  two  lettxss 
given  above,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  waj  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  to  indicate  that  he  bore  any  higher  rank  than  thst 
of  a  confidential  servant  or  agent.  He  is  "  a  Scottishman  called 
Wysshert,"  *  the  saide  Wysshart,"  and  again  "  the  saide  Wisher," 
and  in  the  King's  letter  "  the  bearer  Wishert,  which  came  from 
Brunstone."^  He  is  not  a  commissioner  to  treat ;  he  is  simply 
the  bearer  of  letters  and  a  "  credence,"  which  having  commoni'- 
cated  to  the  King  he  "  receives  the  King's  answer"  and  returns. 

Finally,  on  thiis  point,  even  though  the  letters  did  represent 
the  ''Scottishman  called  Wysshert "  as  a  person  of  some  import- 
ance (which  we  have  seen  they  do  not),  it  would  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  the  said  "  Scottishman  "  was  George  Wishart 
the  martyr.  The  Wisharts  formed  a  numerous  clan  in  the 
Meams,  several  members  of  which  had  risen  to  high  eminence 
both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  James  WiBhart  of  Pit- 
arrow  was  Justice-Clerk  during  the  reign  of  James  y.,  and  John 
Wishart  (whom  Bishop  Keith  and  Principal  Bobertson  conjecture 
to  be  the  **  Scottishman  "  of  Hertford's  letter)  rose  to  a  position 
of  still  higher  eminence  imder  Mary  and  James  vi.  Mr.  Laiig 
also,  in  his  edition  of  Knox's  History  (vol.  i.  p.  536),  mentions 
several  Oeorge  Wisharts,  one  of  whom  was  a  bailie  of  Dundee 
in  1560,  and  for  several  years  previously.  So  that  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  in  the  year  1544  there  was  more  than  one 
Wishart  '*  important "  enough  to  be  employed  as  the  confidential 
agent  and  messenger  of  the  Laird  of  Brunston. 

2.  But  it  is  alleged,  secondly,  that  the  martyr  Wishart  is 
known  to  have  been  intimately  associated  with  Brunston,  and 
that  this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  name,  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  he  is  the  person  mentioned  in  Hertr 
ford's  letter.  This  is  the  main  ground  on  which  the  charge 
against  George  Wishart  rests,  and  accordingly  those  who  be- 
lieve or  suspect  him  to  have  been  guilty  in  the  matter  insist 
upon  it  very  strongly.  According  to  Mr.  Tytler,  Branaton  was 
''Wishart's  great  fnend  and  protector;"  he  aflSrms  that  on 
Wishart's  return  from  England,  which  he  places  in  July  1543, 
the  Laird  of  Brunston  was  among  his  "  chief  supporten,"  and 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  Bnoutoo 
and  the  other  partisans  of  England  was  influenced  by  Wishaxt's 
counsels. — History  of  Scotland,  voL  v.  pp.  342,  343.  Now,  how 
stSmd  the  facts,  as  known  t  Wishart  suffered  martyrdom  on 
the  1st  March  1545-6,  having  been  apprehended  at  Ormiatoii  on 

^  It  wma  probably  not  without  a  parpoae  that  Dr.  Oeotge  Markimw  xb 
copying  Heitford'a  letter  anbatituted  Mr.  Wiahart  for  <*  a  Soottaahatfa  tJM 
Wiahart" 
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tlie  1 6th  of  the  preceding  JannaTy .  In  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber 1545,  ijt,y  about  six  weeks  before  his  apprehension,  he  had 
arrived  in  Lothian,  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  west  having  written 
to  him  that  he  should  meet  them  at  Edinburgh,  for  they  would 
require  disputation  of  the  bishops,  and  that  he  should  be 
publicly  heard." — Knox,  i.  131  (Laing's  edition).  Notwith- 
standing his  outlawry,  he  insisted  on  preaching  publicly  in 
Leith.  Thereafter,  says  Knox  (i.  134)  "the  gentlemen  of 
Lothian,  who  then  were  earnest  professors  of  Christ  Jesus, 
thought  not  expedient  that  he  shoidd  remain  in  Leith,  because 
that  the  Governor  and  Cardinal  were  shortly  to  come  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  therefore  they  took  him  with  them,  and  kept  him 
sometimes  in  Brunston,  sometimes  in  Langniddry,  and  some- 
times in  Ormiston,  for  those  three  diligently  waited  upon  him." 
It  thus  appears  that  for  a  few  weeks  in  December  1545  and 
January  1545-6,  Wishart,  whose  life  was  in  constant  danger,  was 
waited  upon  and  protected  by  the  Laird  of  Brunston  and  two 
other  gentlemen  of  Lothian  who  were  earnest  reformers ;  and 
we  are  farther  informed  that  they  were  with  him  when  he  was 
apprehended  at  Ormiston.  But  this  is  all  we  know  of  Wishart's 
connexion  with  Brunston.  We  have  no  evidence  whatever 
that  Wishart  had  any  intimacy  or  even  intercourse  with  Brun- 
ston except  during  the  six  weeks  which  preceded  his  appre- 
hension ;  and  even  then,  it  is  to  be  noted,  he  did  not  repair  to 
Brunston  of  his  own  accord ;  it  was  Brunston  and  his  friends 
who  "  took  him  and  kept  him,"  and  "  awaited  on  him."  And 
yet  Mr.  Tjrtler  has  ventured  to  speak  of  Brunston  as  already  in 
1543  "Wishart's  great  friend  and  protector,"  and  one  of  his 
"  chief  supporters,"  and  guided  by  his  "  counsels,"  though  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  Wishart  had  received  any 
protection  from  Brunston,  or  had  had  any  intercourse,  corre- 
spondence, or  connexion  of  any  kind  with  him  previous  to  Decem- 
ber 1545.  We  find  it  diflBcult  to  repress  a  feeling  of  indignation 
at  what,  if  things  are  to  be  called  by  their  right  names,  can  be 
described  by  no  other  term  than  a  falsification  of  histoiy ;  and 
thifi,  we  should  hope  not  with  the  intention,  but  certainly  with 
the  effect,  of  casting  a  cloud  over  the  fair  fame  of  a  man  who 
was  loved  and  venerated  by  all  who  knew  him  as  one  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  of  mankind.^ 

^  Mr.  Tytler  is  strangely  inconsiatent  in  his  stotements  regarding  Wishart. 
In  his  historical  remarks  on  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton^  appended 
to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  HUtoryf  he  says  (p.  377),  "  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  ^  conmracy  for  the  assassination  of  Beaton,  which  was  fostered  in  Eng- 
laadv  ana  carried  on  by  Brunston  and  Wishart,  was  thus  fixed  beyoMl 
question.**  Yet  at  p.  344  of  the  same  volume  he  had  written,  **  It  is  possible 
that  the  Reformer  {i.e.  George  Wishart)  was  ignorant  of  the  true  character 
of  Bmnsttm,  a  dark  and  busy  intriguer,  who  for  more  than  two  years  had 
been  organising  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassinatioii  of  the  Cardinal." 
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Notwithstanding  the  reckless  character  of  Mr.  TytWs 
assertions,  they  have  been  repeated  by  later  historians.  Thus 
Dr.  Cunningham,  in  his  Church  History  of  Scotlaiui,  i  251, 
writes : — "  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Wishart  mentioned  in  the 
Earl  of  Hertford's  letter  may  not  have  been  the  martyr,  but  his 
close  intimacy  at  that  time  with  every  one  of  the  conspiiators 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  was."  By  "  at  that  time,"  we  sup- 
pose Dr.  Cunningham  means  the  time  when  Hertford's  letter 
was  written;  and  if  so,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  the  state- 
ment is  entirely  without  foundation.  For  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that,  at  the  time  when  that  letter  was  written,  Wishart  was 
on  terms  of  "  close  intimacy"  with  any  one  of  the  conspirators. 

A  statement  to  the  same  effect  appears  in  Mr.  Burton's 
History,  and  there  it  assumes  a  still  more  extraordinary  fonn, 
for  he  asserts  that,  '*  to  the  observer  from  without,  Wishart  the 
martyr  is  part  of  the  group  occupied  in  the  affair"  (i,e.  of  "  kfUing 
the  Cardinal ") ;  "  removing  him  from  that  group  breaks  it  up 
almost  more  than  the  removal  of  any  other — of  Leslie,  Ormiston, 
or  Brunston"  (iiL  466).  According  to  Mr.  Burton,  therefore, 
the  martyr  was  not  only  accessory  to  the  projected  murder,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  plot ;  a  principal  leader,  whose 
removal  from  the  group  of  conspirators  would  break  it  up  more 
than  that  of  any  other.  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Burton  qualifies 
his  assertion  by  stating  that  this  is  the  aspect  the  "group" 
assumes  to  an  "observer  from  without;"  for  of  a  truth  the 
observer  must  indeed  be  very  far  without  to  whose  eye  the 
"  group  "  can  assume  any  such  aspect.  Certainly  those  within 
the  group,  the  conspirators  themselves,  do  not  seem  to  hare 
been  aware  of  the  prominent  position  which  the  martyr  held 
among  them.  Very  many  letters  of  the  period  are  still  extant: 
there  is  the  Sadler  correspondence  of  1543,  in  which  we  have 
a  full  account  of  the  intrigues  of  Angus,  Cassilis,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  and  other  leaders  of  the  "  group,"  with  the  English 
monarch,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  that  entire  correspondence 
the  name  of  Wishart  is  not  once  mentioned;  there  are  the  State 
Papers  of  1545,  which  contain  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Henry's  ministers  and  Cassilis,  Sir  George  Douglas,*  and  Brnn- 

^  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  apologize  for  or  palliate  tbe 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  or  Sir  George  Donglas  in  the  "  aflbir,**  but 
after  reading  the  State  Papers  it  appears  very  doabtfol  whether  these 
men  had  any  serious  intention  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal.  Their  offer  to 
do  so  seems  to  have  been  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  Heniy, 
who'  had  threatened  that  "he  would  no  longer  feed  them  with  mooey 
as  he  had  done,  unless  he  saw  some  more  fruit  thereof  than  be  bad  done 
hitherto."  They  wished  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  activity  in  his  senrioe, 
of  which  he  complained,  by  large  offers  and  promises.  This  was  ultimately 
the  conviction  of  Sadler  and  of  Henry  himself  {8kUe  Papers,  Henry  Tin., 
vol  ▼.  339,  471,  499;  Haynea,  I  35,  38),  whom  we  accordingly  in  September 
1545  find  on  the  outlook  for  other  agents  to  acoomplish  his  designs 
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ston,  T^arding  the  '' affair  "  of  killing  the  Cardinal,  and  yet  in 
not  one  of  these  papers  does  the  name  of  Wishart  ever  appear ; 
there  are  accounts  of  various  meetings  of  leaders  of  the  "  group" 
during  the  years  154S-1545,  and  of  bonds  and  engagements 
they  entered  into,  and  yet  at  not  one  of  these  meetings  was 
Wishart  present,  and  to  not  one  of  these  bonds  or  engagements 
was  he  a  party.  Notwithstanding,  somehow,  to  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Burton,  Wishart  forms  part  of  the  group,  and  so  prominent  a 
figure  in  it  that  if  he  be  removed  it  is  broken  up  and  vanishes 
into  empty  air.  Strange  that  it  was  in  very  deed  the  removal 
of  that  principal  conspirator  that  gave  the  "  group "  a  consis- 
tency which  it  never  had  before,  so  that,  deprived  of  his  presence 
and  counsels,  they  accomplished  easily  and  at  once  what  under 
his  pretended  leadership  they  had  for  years  plotted  in  vain. 
No  doubt  Wishart  was  the  killer  of  the  Cardinal;  but  it  was  the 
dead,  not  the  living  Wishart. 

Such  is  the  frivolous  evidence  on  which  George  Wishart  has 
been  convicted  by  several  of  our  historians  of  complicity  in  the 
plots  for  the  murder  of  Beaton.  We  have  still  to  present  the 
evidence  upon  the  other  side,  which  may  be  distributed  under 
three  heads — 1.  Wishart's  devout  and  saintly  character;  2.  The 
manner  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  been  occupied  ker  his 
return  to  Scotland ;  and,  3.  The  date  of  his  return. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points — ^his  personal  de- 
Youtness  and  saintliness  of  character, — we  are  aware  that  Dr. 
Cunningham  has  made  certain  remarks,  which  Mr.  Burton  quotes 
with  applause,  as  to  the  piety  of  the  sixteenth  century  being  of 
a  sterner  kind  than  that  of  tlie  nineteenth,  and  ''  modelled  more 
after  the  examples  of  the  Old  Testament  than  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New."  And  he  adds :  "  The  truth  is,  it  was  ac- 
counted right  to  take  vengeance  on  oppressors ;  it  was  pecu- 
liarly the  Lord's  work.  To  hew  Agag  in  pieces,  to  smite  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  to  scatter  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of 
their  heart,  was  a  work  to  which  the  faithful  were  called,  and 
which  they  must  not  shrink  from  performing."  Of  course  then, 
if  this  be  so,  we  must  doubtless  expect,  in  reading  the  history 
of  that  unhappy  century,  ever  and  again  to  meet  with  dark 
conspiracies  formed,  and  assassinations  perpetrated,  by  preachers 
of  the  Beformed  Doctrines.  And  yet,  somehow,  instances  of  this 
description  are  singularly  difficult  to  meet  with ;  so  that,  except 

the  Cardinal  {^tate  PaperM^  v.  512).  No  doubt  the  Queen-Mother  was 
right  when  she  said  of  Sir  G.  Douglas  that  he  was  "  as  wily  and  crafty  a  man 
as  any  was  in  aU  Scotland "  [SwlUr,  i.  1 16).  Compare  in  the  Hamilton 
Papers,  p.  73,  74,  an  offer  by  the  Laird  of  Bucclengh  "  to  deliver  the  infant 
Queen  to  the  English;*'  on  which  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  remarks — "If  he  made 
the  offer  here  alleged,  it  must  have  been  a  banter,  or  to  sound  what  Henry 
would  be  at.'' 
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in  the  case  of  Wishart,  who,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  had 
the  courage  to  act  out  his  stem  creed,  the  practice  of  the  piophetB 
of  those  times  must  have  fallen  far  short  of  their  principles. 
But  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  seriousness  which  it  deaerres, 
such  remarks  as  those  just  quoted  do  not  touch  a  character  like 
Wishart's.  For  his  was  a  character  of  peculiar  sanctity  and 
nobleness,  inspiring  the  deepest  love  and  veneration  in  all  who 
came  within  the  range  of  his  influence.  The  account  given  of 
him  by  his  Cambridge  disciple,  Emery  Tylney,  is  so  well  known 
that  we  need  not  quote  it  in  full.  Let  the  last  sentence  suffice : 
"  If  I  should  declare  his  love  to  me  and  to  all  men,  his  charity 
to  the  poor,  in  giving,  relieving,  caring,  helping,  providing,  yea, 
infinitely  studying  how  to  do  good  unto  all  and  hurt  to  none,  I 
would  sooner  want  words  than  just  cause  to  commend  him.** 
And  Knox,  who  also  speaks  of  him  from  personal  knowledge, 
describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  such  graces  as  before  hiin  was 
never  heard  within  this  realm,  yea,  and  are  rare  to  be  found 
yet  in  any  man."  He  constantly  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  ser- 
vant of  God ; "  he  also  styles  him,  "  the  innocent  servant  of 
God,"  "  that  innocent,"  "  the  meek  lamb ;"  and  in  relating  how 
he  was  treacherously  given  over  to  the  Cardinal,  he  hesitates 
not  to  employ  the  following  language :  "  And  so,  small  inver- 
sion being  made,  Pilate  obeyed  the  petition  of  Caiaphas  and 
his  fellows,  and  adjudged  Christ  to  be  crucified"  (i.  U4). 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode  also  testifies  of  him  that  he  was  **  & 
man  of  great  knowledge  and  pleasant  utterance,  endued  also 
with  many  rare  virtues,  humble,  modest,  charitable,  and  patient 
even  to  admiration."^  And  these  testimonies  to  his  character 
are  quite  in  unison  with  every  recorded  act  of  his  life,  and 
with  his  whole  behaviour  during  his  trial,  condemnation*  and 
death.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  debarred  from  preaching 
in  the  Kirk  of  Mauchline,  and  his  friends  offered  to  force  an 
entrance,  he  stayed  them,  saying,  "  It  is  the  word  of  peace  that 
God  sends  by  me :  the  blood  of  no  man  shall  be  shed  this  day 
for  the  preaching  of  it." — Knox^  i.  128.  When  he  heard,  while 
in  Ayr,  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  Dundee,  he  resolved 
at  once  to  return  thither,  for  he  said :  "  They  are  now  in  trouble, 
and  they  need  comfort ;  perchance  this  hand  of  God  will  make 
them  now  to  magnify  and  reverence  that  word  which  before, 
for  the  fear  of  men,  they  set  at  light  price."  When  an  attempt 
was  made  shortly  afterwards  to  assassinate  him,  and  the  excited 

^  Even  Bishop  Keith  wrote  of  him  : — "He  is  reckoned  to  liAve  been tbe 
worthiest  person  of  all  those  who  supported  the  new  doctrines  in  this  kiag- 
Aom:'-^HigU  i.  103.  To  this  statement,  Keith's  editor  for  the  SpottiswoodJ 
Society  attaches  a  long  note,  the  character  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  first  sentence :  "  Bishop  Keith  woald  not  have  recorded  this  enlogiom 
on  Wishart  if  he  had  been  aware  of  certain  aetiona  of  hit  life,  now  ateeHahud 
en  the  mo9l  undoubted  authm^.** 
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mtdtittide  bnrst  in  and  would  have  put  the  mnrderer  to  death, 
he  took  him  in  his  anna  and  said, "  Whosoever  troubles  him 
shall  trouble  me."  We  need  not  refer  to  the  meekness  and 
magnanimity  he  displayed  when  on  his  trial  and  at  the  stake : 
in  the  records  of  martyrdoms  there  is  nothing  more  Christlike. 
And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  we  are  asked,  upon  the  flimsiest 
evidence,  to  believe  was  employed  by  the  Laird  of  Brunston  as 
his  secret  agent  and  message-bearer  in  plotting  the  seizure  or 
slaughter  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  destruction  of  "the 
abbey  and  town  of  Arbroath,  and  all  the  other  bishops'  and 
abbots'  houses  and  countries  "  in  that  district  of  Scotland. 

2.  We  have  in  Knox's  History  an  account  of  Wishart's 
life  and  occupations  from  the  date  of  his  return  to  Scotland 
till  his  death,  which  account  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  his  having  been  during  that  period  an  accomplice, 
along  with  Brunston,  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
Cardinal  "  The  beginning  of  his  doctrine,"  says  Knox,  "  was 
in  Montrose.^  Therefrom  he  departed  to  Dundee,  where  he 
taught  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
all  that  heard  him."  Compelled  to  quit  Dundee,  he  repaired 
to  Kyle,  the  central  division  of  Ayrshire,  where  he  "  began  to 
offer  God's  word,  which  was  of  many  gladly  received."  There 
he  preached  commonly  in  the  church  of  Galston,  and  also  in 
Mauchline  and  Ayr.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  plague  in  Dundee,  he  returned,  as  has  been  said,  to  that 
town,  "to  the  great  joy  of  the  faithful"  There,  on  the 
morrow  after  his  arrival,  he  preached,  choosing  for  his  pulpit 
"  the  head  of  the  East  Port  of  the  town,"  those  stricken  with 
the  plague,  with  their  attendants,  being  without  the  gate,  the 
uninfected  within.  He  continued  his  ministrations  among  the 
people  of  Dundee  till  the  plague  had  almost  ceased,  "  not  spar- 
ing to  visit  them  that  lay  in  the  very  extremity,  and  causing 
minister  all  things  necessary  to  those  that  might  use  meat  or 
drink."  From  Dundee  he  proceeded,  towards  the  close  of  1545, 
to  meet  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  west"  at  Edinburgh,  which  led, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  his  apprehension  and  martyrdom.  Now, 
reasoning  from  this  historical  sketch  of  Wishart's  movements 
and  occupations  while  in  Scotland,  we  may  remark — (1.)  that  in 
order  to  identify  the  "Scottishman  called  Wishart"  of  Hertford's 
letter  with  the  martyr,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
was  in  Lothian  in  the  spring  of  1543-4,  in  conference  with  Brun- 
ston, a  circumstance  which,  if  true,  could  scarcely  have  been 
unknown  to  Knox,  who  was  that  year  tutor  in  the  families  of 
Brunston's  friends,  the  Lairds  of  Langniddry  and  Ormiston,  and 
if  known  to  him  would  not  have  been  left  unrecorded ;  but 

^  The  chief  town  of  his  native  diatrict,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled 
six  years  before  for  reading  the  Greek  Testament  with  his  pupils. 
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Knox  gives  us  not  the  slightest  hint  of  Wisharf  s  presence  in 
Lothian  previous  to  the  close  of  1545.  And  further,  (2.)  if  the 
"  Scottishman  called  Wishart "  be  identical  with  the  martyr, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  single-minded  servants  of  Gk)d  who  ever  lived,  interrupted 
those  labours  of  love,  to  which  he  was  so  devoted,  that  when 
not  engaged  in  them  he  looked  on  himself  as  "differing  nothing 
from  a  dead  man,  except  that  he  ate  and  drank"  {Knox,  i.  134), 
for  the  pui'pose  of  carrying  letters  to  the  English  Court— let- 
ters, too,  the  contents  of  which  were  very  little  in  harmony 
with  "  the  word  of  peace  "  wliich  God  had  sent  him  to  preacL' 
Add  to  which,  (3.)  that,  as  Mr.  Laing  has  remarked,  "  being 
denounced  or  put  to  the  horn,  and  liable  to  summary  arrest- 
ment and  execution,  Wishart  could  not  have  undertaken  the 
task,  at  such  a  time,  of  carrying  letters  and  messages  between 
the  conspirators." — Knox,  i  537. 

3.  Another  point  of  considerable  importance  still  remains  to 
be  investigated,  viz.,  the  date  of  Wishart's  return  to  Scotlani 
In  1538  he  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  his  country  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  The  following  years  he  spent  in  England, 
Grermany,  and  Switzerland.  In  1543  we  find  him  in  Cambridge, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  colleges ;  and  his  return  to  Scotland 
has  usually  been  placed  in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Tytler, 
however,  asserts  with  great  confidence  that  he  must  have 
returned  in  July  1543,  adding  in  a  note,  "  The  date  of  his  arrival 
is  important,  as  it  marks  the  commencement  of  his  preaching, 
and  has  been  mistaken  by  Knox  and  all  our  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians. All  are  agreed  that  Wishart  arrived  with  the  Com- 
missioners, and  they  certainly  arrived  in  the  interval  between 
the  16th  and  the  31st  of  July  1543."  Dr.  Cunningham  simply 
echoes  the  affirmation  of  l^tler,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  add  any  explanatory  note.  Mr.  Burton  is  more  cautious ;  hut 
without  condescending  upon  an  exact  date,  he  evidently  in- 
clines to  the  same  opinion.  On  looking  into  the  authorities,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  clear  as 
Mr.  Tytler  and  Dr.  Cunningham  imagine,  and  that  "  Knox  and 
all  our  other  ecclesiastical  authorities"  were  probably  right  after 
all.  Certainly  Knox,  who  was  in  close  attendance  on  Wishart 
in  December  1545,  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to  have  known 
whether  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  in  1543  or  1544.  Having 
informed  himself,  as  we  know  he  did,  of  the  several  places  in 
which  Wishart  had  preached,  and  of  various  incidents  connected 

1  What  Mr.  Burton  says  of  Knox  with  reference  to  the  assasnoatioii  of 
Rizzio,  may  snrely  be  said  of  Wishart  with  even  greater  truth, — ^that  it  ii 
very  unlikely  "  that  he  should  have  compromised  his  position  as  a  Duniiter 
of  ike  Word  by  either  ezecating  or  plotting  an  assassination." — iv.  311. 
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with  Iiis  preaching,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  or 
mistaken  as  to  whether  the  preaching,  of  which  he  gives  us  so 
graphic  an  account,  had  extended  over  one  or  two  years.  The 
point,  however,  is  not  without  difficulty. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  informants  to  whom  we  can  ap- 
peal in  determining  it  are  Emery  Tylney  and  John  Knox.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Tytler  and  Dr.  Cunningham  connect  certain  popular 
tumults,  resulting  in  the  destmction  of  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  Dundee  towards  the  close  of 
1543,  with  the  presence  of  Wiahart.  But  the  connexion  of 
Wishart  with  these  outrages,  though  confidently  affirmed  by  the 
writers  just  mentioned  as  an  ascertained  fact,  is  merely  an  in-^ 
ference  of  their  own — an  inference  too  from  disputed,  and  we 
believe  erroneous,  premisses.  The  authorities  which  record  the 
tumults  do  not  ascribe  them  to  Wishart's  presence  and  preach- 
ing, do  not  even  mention  Wishart's  name  in  connexion  with 
them.  And  what  makes  it  quite  certain  that  he  had  no  part  in 
these  disturbances,  is  the  fact  that  on  his  trial  his  accusers  made 
no  reference  to  them  whatever,  which  they  would  not  have 
failed  to  do  had  he  been  at  all  concerned  in  them.  Especially 
when  we  are  informed  that  one  of  the  charges  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  in  his  preaching  declared  it  to  be  "  vain  to  build  to 
the  honour  of  God  costly  churches,  seeing  that  God  remaineth 
not  in  churches  made  by  men's  hands,"  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  if  his  accusers  had  been  able  to  allege  against  him  actual 
complicity  in  the  destruction  of  churches  or  other  ecclesiastical 
buildings  they  would  have  done  so.  That  they  actually  made 
no  such  chaise  against  him  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  no  such 
charge  could  have  been  established,  and  consequently  that,  if 
the  tumults  in  question  did  take  place  in  the  close  of  1543, 
Wishait  could  not  have  been  in  Dundee  at  that  time,  for  had 
he  been  there  his  enemies  would  to  a  certainty  have  connected 
them  with  bis  presence.' 

Turning,  therefore,  to  the  statements  of  Emery  Tylney  and 
John  Knox,  let  us  consider  to  what  conclusion  they  point  in 
this  matter. 

*  The  entry  in  the  Diurnal  qf  OecurrenU  ia— "In  this  tyn^e  (Oct.  1543) 
thair  was  ane  greit  heresie  in  Dundie  :  thair  thai  diatroyit  Uie  kirkis  and 
wald  have  destroyit  Abirbrothok  kirk,  war  not  the  Lord  Ogilbie."  The  in- 
ference of  Mr.  Tytler  and  Dr.  Cunoingham  ia  that  Wishart  was  present  in 
Dundee  at  the  lime,  and  had  "  excited  the  populace  by  his  invectives."  And 
this  they  assert,  not  only  without  a  vestige  of  authority,  but  in  the  face  of 
the  known  fact,  that  at  Ayr  and  Mauchline  he  prevented  his  friends,  not 
from  destroying  the  churches,  but  even  from  taking  forcible  |)ossession  of 
them  for  his  own  use,  and  in  the  face  also  of  Wishart's  own  declaration  on 
his  trial  that  he  had  "affirmed  ever  that  churches  should  not  be  destroyed, 
bat  should  be  sustained  and  npholden,  that  the  people  might  be  congregated 
in  them  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached." — KfioXj  i  166. 
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Tylne/s  statement  is  that ''  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1543 
there  was  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  one  Master  Greorge 
Wishart,  commonly  called  Master  Greorge  of  Bennet's  College/' 
that  while  in  Cambridge  it  was  his  custom  ''  to  give  his  apparel 
to  the  poor,  some  weekly,  some  monthly,  some  quarterly,  as  be 
liked,  saving  his  French  cap,  which  he  kept  the  whole  year  of 
my  being  with  him,"  and  that  *'  he  went  into  Scotland  with 
divers  of  the  nobility  who  came  for  a  treaty  with  Henry  ym." 
This  statement  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  determine  concla- 
sively  the  date  of  Wishart's  return ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
obviously  points  to  the  year  1544,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
that  year  "  divers  of  the  nobility  came  to  England  for  a  treaty 
with  Henry." 

The  statement  of  Knox  is  much  more  precise  and  definite.  It 
is  as  foUows : — "  In  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities  that  came 
upon  the  realm  after  the  defection  of  the  Governor  from  Glinst 
Jesus,  came  in  Scotland  that  blessed  martyr  of  God,  Master 
Greorge  Wishart,  in  company  of  the  Commissioners  before  men- 
tioned, in  the  year  of  God  1544." — ^VoL  i  p.  125. 

Now  this  statement  contains  no  fewer  than  three  notes  of 
time,  fixing  the  date  of  Wishart's  return.  For  it  informs  us 
that  he  returned — 

(1.)  ''  In  the  midst  of  the  calamities  that  came  upon  the  realm 
after  the  defection  of  the  (Jovemor  from  Christ  Jesus,"  ie.  (as 
Knox  himself  explains,  p.  109),  after  the  Governor,  having  passed 
secretly  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  had  "  subjected  himself  to 
the  Cardinal,  and  to  his  counsel,  received  absolution,  renounced 
the  profession  of  Christ  Jesus,  his  holy  Evangel,  and  violated 
his  oath  that  before  he  had  made,  for  observation  of  the  contract 
and  league  with  England."  The  date  of  tiiis  transaction  is 
September  3,  1543. 

(2.)  "  In  company  of  the  Commissioners  afore  mentioned,"  t.e., 
as  would  seem,  the  ambassadors  mentioned  p.  102,  who  were 
''  sent  from  the  Parliament  to  King  Henty  in  commission,"*  to 
conclude  a  peace  and  arrange  the  marriage  between  the  iniiant 
Queen  Mary  and  Prince  Edward,  Henry's  son. 

(3.)  "In  the  year  of  God  1544,"  t.e.,  the  year  commencing 
25th  March  1544,  according  to  the  usage  of  that  period. 

The  third  of  these  notes  of  time  speaks  for  itself.  The  first 
also  points  to  the  same  year,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
date  assigned  by  Mr.  Tytler  to  Wishart's  return.  For  in  July 
1543,  "the  defection  of  the  Governor  from  Christ  Jesus"  had 
not  yet  taken  place,  and  consequently  the  realm  could  not  have 
begun  to  sufifer,  still  less  have  been  in  the  "  midst  of,"  the  cala- 
mities which  came  on  it  after  that  defection.  Moreover,  in 
the  part  of  his  Histoiy  immediately  preceding  the  meniion  of 
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Wishart's  amval,  Knox  gives  a  detaOed  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  English  force  in  May  1544,  ^hich  led  to  the  burning  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  otherwise  most  disastrous  to  the  country ; 
adding,  "  This  was  a  part  of  the  punishment  which  God  took 
upon  the  realm  for  infidelity  of  the  Governor,  and  for  the  viola- 
tion of  his  solemn  oath — but  this  was  not  the  end;"  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  mention  the  arrival  of  French  troops  in  June 
1545,  and  the  "loss  and  detriment  to  the  commonwealth" 
resulting  therefrom  (p.  123).  And,  therefore,  when  he  immedi- 
ately subjoins  (p.  125),  ''In  the  midst  of  the  calamities  which 
came  on  the  realm  after  the  defection  of  the  Governor,  came 
into  Scotland  Master  Geoigo  Wishart,"  we  naturally  conclude 
that  he  intended  to  place  that  event  certainly  not  earlier  than 
May  1544,  when  the  first  English  invasion  took  place. 

It  thus  appears  that  two  out  of  three  of  the  notes  of 
time  furnished  by  Knox  undoubtedly  point  to  the  year  1544 
as  the  year  of  Wishart's  arrival  in  Scotland.  But  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  date  with  the  third  note  of  time 
which  we  obtain  from  the  same  source,  viz.,  the  return  of  "  the 
Commissioners  afore  mentioned."  The  only  Commissioners 
mentioned  by  Knox  in  the  previous  pages  of  his  History,  are 
those  who  were  appointed  in  March  1543  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  marriage 
alliance  between  the  two  royal  families.  These  Commis- 
sioners (at  least  certain  of  them)  returned  to  Scotland  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  having  completed  the  negotiation.  And  if 
Wishart  returned  along  with  them,  of  course  July  1543  must 
be  the  date  of  his  return.  And  this,  accordingly,  is  the  date 
fixed  on  by  Mr.  Tytler  and  Dr.  Cunningham.  But  in  fixing  on 
this  as  the  true  date,  these  writers  ignore  altogether  the  other 
two  notes  of  time  given  by  Knox,  both  of  which  clearly  point 
to  the  year  1544 ;  although,  when  three  notes  of  time  are  given 
for  the  same  event,  which  cannot  be  made  quite  consistent 
with  one  another,  one  would  suppose  it  the  more  reasonable 
and  the  safer  course  to  follow  the  two  which  agree,  rather  than 
the  one  which  differs  from  both  the  others. 

But  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  second  note  of  time  points  to 
a  different  year  from  the  first  and  the  third  ?  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  is.  For  in  looking  into  the  history  we  find  that  in  1544, 
as  well  as  in  1543,  there  -returned  from  England  certain 
Commissioners,  who  also  had  been  appointed  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  Henry.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  Commissioners 
represented  not  the  Governor  and  Parliament,  but  two  of  the 
chief  nobility,  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Glencaim;^  but  as 

^  Ultunately ;  but  at  firat  four  Earla  were  parties  to  the  negotiation,  vis., 
ibe  Earl*  of  Lennox,  Angna,  Ganilia,  and  Olencairn. — SUUe  Papers^  ▼.  p.  361. 
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these  nobles  were  at  that  time  the  leaders  of  the  English  party 
in  Scotland,  the  transaction  was  one  of  considerable  importance, 
and  it  was  followed  by  great  results.  The  commission  is  given 
in  Bymer's  Fasdera,  voL  xv.  p.  19,  and  the  treaty  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  22-26.  It  was  concluded  at  Carlisle  on  the  17th 
May  1 544,  and  bears  the  signatures  of  William  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  Bobert  Bishop  of  Caithness  (brother  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox), 
Thomas  Bishop  (Lennox's  secretary),  and  Hugh  Cunningham 
(Glencaim's  son),  the  two  last  acting  as  Commissioners  for  the 
Earls  of  Lennox  and  Glencairn.  These  Commissioners  are  often 
referred  to  in  the  State  Papers  of  the  spring  of  1544  (vol  v, 
pp.  361,  362,  366,  370,  373,  378,  381,  385,  386,  389),  and  they 
are  uniformly  styled  "  Commissioners,"  whereas  those  of  1543 
are  as  uniformly 'styled  "Ambassadors."  Now  we  think  it 
extremely  probable  that  Knox  either  confounded  the  return  of 
the  second  Commissioners  with  that  of  the  first,  or  (what  is 
perhaps  more  likely)  that  he  regarded  the  second  commission  as 
the  continuation  of  the  first.  Both  sets  of  Commissioners  were 
despatched  under  English  influence.  Both  were  assisted  by 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  whose  name  is  attached  to  both  treaties, 
and  in  each  case  stands  first  among  the  Scottish  negotiator. 
Had  the  first  treaty  taken  effect,  the  second  would  not  have 
be^n  thought  of  The  second  commission  may  therefore  not 
without  reason  have  been  regarded  by  Knox  as  a  continuation 
of  the  fii-st ;  and  when,  he  wrote  that  Wishart  arrived  in  Scot- 
land in  company  of  the  Commissioners  afore  mentioned,  he  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  Commissioners  of  1544,  though  his 
language,  strictly  interpreted,  applies  only  to  those  of  1543.^ 

If  this  explanation  be  accepted,  the  various  parts  of  Knox's 
statement  are  at  once  brought  into  harmony  with  one  another; 
and  the  date  of  Wishart's  return  to  Scotland  fixed  to  May  1544. 
But  if  that  be  so,  of  course  the  "  Scottishman  called  Wishart,'* 
who  cRme  from  Scotland  in  the  preceding  April  as  the  bearer 
of  Brunston's  letters  and  credence,  must  have  been  a  different 
person  altogether. 

But  we  have  done.  We  think  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  Mr.  Burton  has  been  much  too  preci- 
pitate in  pronouncing  George  Wishart  to  be  a  '*  fallen  star,"  and 
that,  despite  what  he  calls  '*  the  ugly  revelations  of  the  State 
Papers,"  the  pure  lusti^  of  the  martyr's  name  is  still  un- 
dimmed. 

^  The  language  of  Emery  Tylney  also  applies  rather  to  the  CommiBsionen 
of  1544  than  to  those  of  1543  :  '*  divers  of  the  nobility  who  came  to  England 
for  a  treaty  with  Henry.*' 
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Abt.  VI. — Die  Amazone:  Novette.    Von  Franz  Dingelstedt. 

Zweite  Auflage.     Stuttgart,  1869. 

The  name  of  Franz  Dingelstedt  is  not  so  well  known  in  this 
country  as  it  deserves  to  be.  He  is  one  of  the  few  living 
Grennan  writers  entitled  to  rank  as  men  of  genius,  and  his 
genius  is  of  a  kind  rare  in  all  countries,  but  particularly  in 
Germany,  combining  as  it  does  the  qualities  of  a  true  poet  and 
a  brilliant  humorist.  His  career  has  been  in  every  respect  a 
successful  one.  Bom  in  1814,  at  Halsdorf  in  Hesse,  he  became 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Cassel  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  literature  and  public  life 
as  an  ardent  champion  of  popular  rights  and  reform.  The  i-e- 
sult  of  his  earliest  publication.  Songs  of  a  Cosmopolitan  Watch- 
man (Hamburg,  1840),  was  his  removal  to  Fidda,  soon  after 
which  he  resigned  his  chair.  In  the  following  year  he  surprised 
his  political  admirera  by  accepting  the  offices  of  Councillor  of 
State  to  the  King  of  Wiirtemburg,  and  Royal  Librarian  at  Stutt- 
gart He  has  since  then  had  various  offices  and  distinctions  con- 
ferred upon  him.  As  Director  of  the  Court  theatre,  successively 
at  Weimar,  at  Munich,  and  at  Vienna,  he  acquired  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theatrical  and  artistic  world,  which  is  dis- 
played so  happily  in  his  latest  production.  His  wife,  Madame 
Dingelstedt,  is  also  known  on  the  Continent  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  singera  of  Germany.  In  the  interval  between 
1840  and  the  present  year  he  has  published  a  considerable 
variety  of  works,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  the  most  recent  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  oTir  readers.  It  belongs 
to  a  class  of  novels  of  which  WUhelm  ifeister  is  the  most  cele- 
brated and  important  example — the  Art  novel, — and  of  which  it 
must  be  said  that  they  are  generally,  not  excepting  that  great 
masterpiece,  less  interesting  as  stories  than  as  vehicles  for  con- 
veying information  or  reflections  on  the  various  subjects  that 
come  within  the  compass  of  the  term  Art.  The  Amazon  is 
liable  to  no  such  criticism.  While  throughout  imbued  with  the 
artistic  spirit,  and  to  painters  and  musicians  especially  interest- 
ing, it  is  a  genuine  story  of  life  and  passion,  of  which  the 
interest  never  flags  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  The  author's 
knowledge  of  the  everyday  world,  in  addition  to  his  special 
experience  in  the  world  of  art,  has  enabled  him  to  give  a  breadth 
and  tone  to  his  pictures  of  life  which  greatly  increase  their 
interest  and  value.  The  events  of  the  story  occupy  only  three 
days, — ^the  author  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  exhibiting  a 
marked  dramatic  tendency, — ^but  in  that  brief  period  there  is 
compressed  enough  of  variety  and  excitement  to  satisfy  any 
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leasonable  taste.  And  with  all  this  there  is  nothing  sensational 
or  spasmodic, — ^neither  murder,  nor  forgery,  adultery,  nor  suicide. 
We  meet  absolutely  no  villains  or  reprobates,  only  pleasant  and 
cultivated  society,  with  just  enough  of  human  frailty  and  unheroic 
qualities  to  give  reality  and  the  piquancy  of  contrast.  We  find 
strong  and  natural  feeling,  contending  interests  and  passions, 
delicate  and  difficult  situations,  sparkling  dialogue,  graphic  de- 
scription, all  irradiated  by  the  light  of  genuine  humour  and  wit 

Our  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  give  our  readers,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  means  of  judging  of  the  work  for  themselves,  and 
if  they  do  not  feel  grateful  for  this  introduction,  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  think,  with  Falstaff,  that  there  is  no  virtue  extant.^ 

We  are  introduced  at  the  outset  to  a  motley  procession  of 
pilgrims  under  the  escort  of  an  old  fellow  styled  Father 
Winter,  a  quondam  vakt-dt-place,  now  a  picture- dealer,  and 
newspaper  art-correspondent,  towards  the  studio  of  the  dis- 
tinguished painter  Soland,  whose  fame  is  in  all  the  exhibitions: 
— "  At  the  head  marched  Frenchmen,  not  in  lively  conversa- 
tion, but  in  the  silent  earnestness  which  characterizes  Young 
France.  In  the  main  body  moved  Old  England,  red-haired  and 
blue-veiled,  with  hat  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  and  eye-glass 
on  the  nose.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  Germany,  united 
Germany,  quarrelling  in  all  the  dialects  mentioned  in  its 
famous  national  song,  over  the  works  and  the  merit  of  the  artist 
for  whom  the  present  monster  visit  was  intended.  A  connois- 
seur from  Florence  on  the  Elbe,  maintained  that  Boland  was 
the  first  Kealist  among  contemporary  painters,  whereupon  a 
far-travelled  female  enthusiast  from  the  Butter  Market  in  Bre- 
men replied :  '  Excuse  me ;  he  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
Idealist's,  as  his  dying  Boland  shows.'  Another  opinion,  from 
Frankfort-on-the  Maine,  placed  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  cele- 
brated '  Village  School,'  among  the  genre  painters,  and  in  con- 
clusion, Cologne  voted  for  placing  him  upon  the  same  level,  as 
animal  painter,  with  Bosa  Bonheur  and  Herring ;  you  had  only 
to  compare  his  no  less  celebrated  '  Veterinary  Hospital,'  pub- 
lished in  lithograph  as  a  prize  for  the  members  of  the  lippe- 
Blickeburg  Art-Union."  The  sagacious  Father  Winter  tdls 
them  that  they  are  all  wrong.  Herr  Boland  is  animal  painter, 
genre  painter,  portrait  painter,  and  historical  painter,  all  at  the 
same  time.    His  fundamental  principle  is,  that  the  artist  must, 

^  The  Amazon  has  not  yet  been  translated  in  this  country,  bnt  there  is 
an  American  translatioD,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hart  (Messrs.  Putnam,  New  York), 
which  we  have  generally  adopted  in  the  foUowing  pages,  wherever  it  seemed 
to  us  that  nothing  better  oould  be  substituted.  Mr.  Hart*s  yeision,  though 
not  free  from  defects,  is,  on  the  whole,  entitled  to  the  praise  <^  being  rscy 
and  spirited. 
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like  natnre,  be  capable  of  eveiything,  though  perhaps  less  good 
in  one  thing  than  in  another.  There  are  no  departments,  no 
schools ;  only  good  and  bad  pictures.  Herr  Boland  is  further- 
more an  odd  genius.  He  accepts  no  orders,  even  from  royalty, 
unless  he  has  complete  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject,  time  of 
deliveiy,  price,  and  everything.  He  once  flung  down -stairs  a 
Bussian  prince  who  wished  to  burst  open  the  doors  of  his  studio. 
At  another  time,  he  showed  all  his  art-treasures  to  a  travelling 
apprentice,  in  "  appearance  a  white-washer,  or  something  of  the 
sort,"  and  called  hun  his  worthy  colleague,  adding,  with  a  smile, 
"  We  are  all  paid  by  the  foot  and  yard." 

The*  artist's  residence  lies  far  out  of  town,  a  strange-looking 
place,  more  like  a  farm  run  to  waste  than  an  art  palace ;  the  house 
is  a  one-storey  building  with  a  square  vine-covered  tower,  and 
a  low  wing,  shaded  by  tall  trees,  from  which  a  terrace  slopes  to 
the  river's  edge.  In  the  yard  surrounding  the  house  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  birds  and  beasts,  partly  relics  of  the 
stock  of  a  travelling  menagerie  which  the  artist  had  bought  up, 
and  out  of  which  he  found  the  materials  for  two  of  his  most 
famous  pictures,  "  The  Veterinary  Hospital "  and  "  The  Circus 
Maximus."  At  last  the  travellers  reach  the  door  of  the  man- 
sion : — "  A  middle-aged  man,  with  expressive  head  and  dark 
beard,  dressed  in  a  bright  green  short  coat,  on  his  head  a  red 
fez  with  blue  tassel,  opens  the  door,  and  remains  dignifiedly 
bowing  upon  the  threshold.  Can  it  be  Boland  himself  ? !  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  he,  it  must  be  he.  The  enthusiast  from  Bremen 
has  recognised  him  at  the  first  glance,  although  she  has  never 
seen  him.  Thus  exactly  she  had  pictured  him  to  herself.  She 
precipitates  herself  upon  him :  '  You  are  Herr  Boland.  Bremen 
is  my  native  town.'  Here  Father  Winter's  cooling  hand, 
armed  with  her  own  parasol,  is  laid  upon  her  arm.  '  Madam,' 
he  cries  to  her,  'this  is  not  Herr  Boland;  this  is  Herr  BafT, 
called  Baffael,  the  castellan  of  Bolandseck.'  Another  dignified 
bow.  Hereupon  Father  Winter  and  BafF,  called  Baffael,  ex- 
change, first  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hands,  then  silver  snuff- 
boxes, and  finally  a  pair  of  significant  glances.  The  left  eye  of 
Boff,  called  Baffael,  asks  winkingly, '  What  do  you  bring  to- 
day ? '  Father  Winter's  right  eye  smirks  back,  *  Bespectable 
people  and  foreigners ;  may  admit  them ;  fee  fair,  perhaps  even 
handsome.'  After  which  mute  dialogue  Baff,  called  Baffael, 
with  an  inviting  gesture  of  the  baud,  and  preserving  his  plastic 
attitude,  calls  out, '  If  you  please.'  •  And  they  all  follow  him, 
Bremen  somewhat  slowly  and  abashed. 

**  Herr  Baff,  called  Baffael,  was  known  to  some  of  the  friends 
of  art  in  the  party.  No  wonder,  for  he  hail  been  immortalized 
as  member  of  three  academies  before  he  entered  Boland's  house. 
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Whoever  had  been  in  Diisseldorf  had  seen  him,  as  Hitter 
Toggenburg,  or  as  an  Uhlandic  Sunday  shepherd,  in  two  master- 
pieces of  that  tender  school, '  The  Last  Sigh,'  and  *  Shepherd 
with  Flock  on  Sunday/  In  Berlin  he  had  stood,  or  rather  kin, 
as  model  for  an  afflicted  Job,  and  in  Dresden  he  had  been  hung 
several  times  as  Judas  Iscariot,  in  a  fox-coloured  beard.  He 
served  art  with  body  and  soul — chiefly,  however,  with  the  former, 
which,  in  his  devotion,  he  could  metamorphose  in  the  most 
Protean  fashion.  For  Old  Testament  characters,  which  he  was 
especially  happy  in  representing,  he  had  his  beard  powdered 
grey  or  white;  for  Moses,  it  was  divided  into  two  tips;  for 
Jeremiah,  it  was  cdmost  clean  shorn.  Preparatory  to  lus  Judas 
he  went  about  for  half  a  year  dyed  red  in  the  wooL  No  face 
was  too  difficult  for  him,  no  position  too  fatiguing;  and  as 
regarded  the  foreshortenings  and  distortions  of  the  body,  so 
justly  called  for  by  the  severe  historical  style,  Eaff  accom- 
plished, in  such  conceptions,  downright  wonders.  He  could 
sit  down  so  that  he  would  afterwards  be  unable  to  rise  again 
without  help,  and  the  critics  pronounced  his  forced  positions 
possible  only  on  canvas.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  capa- 
city of  expression  of  his  head,  he  was  assisted  by  an  inborn  talent 
Kafif,  called  Baffael,  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  where  his  mother 
rose  and  fell  with  the  ballet :  his  father  he  had  never  known." 

The  one  grief  of  BaffaeFs  life  is  that  his  master,  deeply 
as  he  reverences  him,  lacks  the  ornament  of  a  title ;  he  is  not 
even  Professor,  much  less  Councillor,  only  Herr  Boland,  even  as 
his  servant  is  Herr  Saffael — nothing  more : — '' '  Humph,'  he 
would  murmur  to  himself,  '  my  old  master  looked  very  dif- 
ferently, even  though  he  couldn't  paint.  Sky-blue  with  silver 
embroideries,  enough  to  make  one's  eyes  water ;  on  the  breast 
a  milky  way  of  stars ;  ribbons  like  a  rainbow.  Our  visitors 
came  in  coach-and-four ;  the  princes  called  him  "  Dear  Privy 
Councillor,"  the  princesses  "  Dear  little  Director,"  the  lackeys 
"  Excellency."  We  knew  what  and  where  we  were.  But  here 
— God  a'  mercy  I  Such  a  good-for-nothing  swallow-tail  as  this 
here,  such  an  every-day  fig-leaf  anybody  can  wear,  I  myself 
just  as  well  as  the  master.  Where  then  is  the  difiference ;  what 
becomes  of  dignity,  art  V  " 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  important  personage  the  visitors 
are  shown  through  the  artist's  rooms,  getting  such  instruction  on 
the  subject  of  the  pictures  as  the  expected  fee,  "  fair,  perhaps 
even  handsome,"  seemed  to  deserve.  At  last  Herr  Eaflf  twitches 
his  fez,  and  informs  the  company  that  there  ai^  no  more  pictures 
to  show  at  present.  But  to  go  without  seeing  the  master— 
Eome  without  the  Pope — seemed  out  of  the  question.  At  last 
the  Hanseatic  lady  summons  courage : — "  She  has  a  letter  for 
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the  master  from  Bremen,  her  native  town.  Would  somebody 
procure  her  admittance  into  the  tower?"  Father  Winter  and 
Herr  Baff  both  decline  the  attempt,  but  at  last  good-natured 
Herr  Stark,  the  senior  pupil,  undertakes  it,  the  lady  declaring 
that  she  will  not  leave  the  place  without  standing  in  his  pre- 
sence. At  last  she  is  ushered  into  the  tower,  and  seeing  two 
gentlemen,  salutes  the  wrong  one,  who  stiffly  points  to  the 
Simon  Pure.  What  does  the  enthusiastic  daughter  of  the  Weser 
see  ?  "  No  trace  of  a  youthfully  fair  Baffaelic  head  encircled 
with  soft  ringlets,  nor  a  majestic  Albrecht  Diirer  countenance 
enframed  in  a  manly  beard,  like  EafFs.  No  Turkish  dressing- 
gown,  no  artist's  blouse  and  slouch  hat.  No ;  a  face,  a  form,  a 
dress  such  as  thousands  of  mortals  possess  who  are  not 
immortal"  Then  follows  the  unromantic  portraiture  of  the 
hero,  taken  from  his  passport : — *'  Age  thirty-five ;  stature,  mid- 
dling ;  hair,  brown,"  etc.  etc.  A  closer  examination,  shows  that 
the  features  are  those  of  no  ordinary  man,  and  his  voice  is  at 
once  melodious  and  commanding.  He  welcomes  the  visitors, 
reads  the  note,  regrets  that  his  studio  has  nothing  more  to 
show,'  and  ends  with  a  polite  bow.  "  The  enthusiastic  Hanse- 
atic  lady  had  meanwhile  collected  her  wits,  and,  with  a  piercing 
glance  at  the  envious  curtain,  stuttered  out  the  question — 
whether  the  famous  Amazon  were  not  to  be  seen  ? — '  Amazon  V 
asks  the  artist  in  return.  Hereupon  an  uncle  or  cousin  from 
Bremen  produced  a  copy  of  the  morning  paper,  in  which  the 
visitor  was  called  upon  to  admire  in  the  master's  studio  a  new 
creation,  surpassing  all  previous  ones,  the  Amazon,  the  portrait 
of  a  prominent  star  in  the  world  of  art  Eoland  smiled,  and 
the  little  serpents  round  the  corners  of  the  mouth  began  to  play 

merrily.     He  regretted  that  the  confou ,  the  complimentary 

daily  press  had  once  more  given  an  item  that  was  news  to  the 
person  concerned. — '  Perhaps  a  very  brief  look,  a  peep  V — *  Im- 
possible ;  the  picture  is  hardly  commenced.  Moreover,  Herr 
Raff  must  have  mentioned  to  you  (here  the  tone  of  command 
became  more  audible)  that  I  am  engaged;  a  lesson.'  Herr 
Raff  caught  the  hint.  Stepping  forward  he  took  off  his  fez 
with  exquisite  and  easy  politeness,  and  said :  '  If  you  please  V 

**  After  several  dissatisfied  curtseyings  on  both  sides  the  cara- 
van set  itself  once  more  in  motion.  Father  Winter  brought  up 
the  rear;  Eoland  accompanied  them  to  the  little  staircase; 
Raffael,  with  whom  the  visitors  shook  hands  abashed,  went  as 
far  as  the  door.  Here  Winter  and  Raffael  come  to  an  under- 
standing once  again,  in  brief  but  significant  symbolic  language. 
'Scarcely  fair,'  murmurs  Raff,  inspecting  the  contents  of  his 
right  hand.  Father  Winter  shrugs  his  shoulders :  '  The  Amazon 
is  to  blame.     A  pinch  at  parting  ? '    Raff  shakes  his  head,  hia 
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beard  curls  in  angry  waves.  He  disappears  behind  the  house* 
door,  which  is  closed  with  gentle  enei^.  Father  Winter  leads 
his  flock  in  silence  over  the  grass-grown  court-yard,  the  French- 
men repeatedly  admiring  the  peacock,  the  Englishmen  the  iog, 
the  Germans  the  poultry.  Both  sexes  and  all  nationalities 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  Herr  Boland  is  not  very  attractive 
or  affable.  Bremen  sighs.  The  album  which  she  has  brought 
with  her,  with  the  intent  of  committing  highway  robbery  upon 
Boland,  has  to  be  borne  back  by  her  uncle  without  the  masWs 
autograph. 

"  The  latter  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  returned  to  his  tower  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him.  A  dark,  curly  head  peeped  from 
behind  the  curtain ;  a  silvery  voice  inquired :  '  Are  they  gone  V 
'  For  good ;'  replied  Boland :  the  other  gentleman  adding,  peta- 
lantly:  'At  last!*  Whereupon  a  young  girl — no,  a  sylphid— 
glided  into  the  room,  and  taking  the  vexed  gentleman  by  the 
arm,  begged  coaxiugly:  *Only  a  short  half-hour,  cher  papa, 
and  you  are  free.' " 

The  sylphid  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  petulant  gentleman, 
Hans  Heinrich  Krafft,  merchant  and  banker,  the  richest  man  in 
the  capital,  who  entered  it  forty  years  ago  with  a  knapsack  on 
his  back  and  a  double  louis-d*or  sewed  into  his  vest.  His  conntiy 
is  indebted  to  him  for  numerous  great  works  and  institutions, 
which  have  not  been  unprofitable  to  himself  He  is  studiously 
simple  in  his  dress  and  profession,  wishing  to  be  known  only  as 
a  plain  honest  citizen.  His  soul  is  in  his  business,  and  he  has 
never  had  any  time  to  love,  scarcely  even  to  marry,  though  he 
did  happen  to  make  a  romantic  marriage.  His  wife  died  early, 
and  all  his  affections,  apart  from  his  business,  are  now  centred 
in  his  daughter. 

"  Armgard  is  the  image  of  her  mother,  the  coimterpart  of  her 
father :  small  and  delicate,  a  Titus  head  with  dark  curls,  in  it 
two  sparkling  black  eyes,  an  impertinent  nez  retrouss^,  and 
childlike  dimples  in  the  cheeks  and  chin.  She  wears  gloves 
No.  6 J,  and  wiU  never  in  her  life  outgrow  her  girl>shoes.  Re- 
port says  she  has  been  brought  up  wdl,  but  with  terrible  strict- 
ness, and  Armgard  takes  good  care  not  to  contradict  it  In 
the  household,  of  which  she  is  the  sole  manager,  everything  is 
according  to  her  father's  wish, '  plain  and  simple ;'  his  favourite 
motto  rules  here  also.  She  must  not  even  call  her  papa  Thou, 
but  You,  after  the  antiquated  fashion  of  the  lowlands,  of  which 
he  is  a  native.  Every  morning  and  evening  she  kisses  his  hand 
.  .  .  Fraulein  Armgard  all  this  while  changes  her  dress  three 
times  a  day,  and  possesses,  for  her  own  private  use,  two  riding- 
horses  and  three  different  equipages,  a  coup^,  a  caliche,  and  an 
Americaine,  in  which  last  she  drives  the  strict  Papa  Erafit  with 
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her  own  fair  hands — all  such  trifles  Herr  Krafft  does  not  observe. 
A  man  who  has  his  head  so  full,  cannot  have  his  eyes  everywhere. 
Furthermore,  Armgard  has  unlimited  credit,  both  at  the  bank 
and  in  the  heart  of  her  father.  The  great  calculator  knows  that 
in  so  doing  he  does  not  run  any  danger.  Early  in  life  his 
daughter  enjoyed  independence,  and  reached  as  it  were,  mental 
majority.  She  receives  and  visits  as  she  pleases.  It  devolves 
upon  her  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  hospitable  in  the  city,  and  is  especially  frequented  by 
foreigners  of  distinction.  Ilie  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  from 
her  youth,  persecuted  from  her  childhood  with  offers  of  marriage 
as  the  richest  heiress  in  the  country,  Armgard  has  remained 
on  that  very  account  '  cool  to  her  very  heart,'  not  to  say  cold. 
.  .  .  She  frequents  balls,  concerts,  theatres.  She  sings  Italian, 
but  only  a  little,  because  she  has  no  taste  for  music.  She 
reads  French  and  English;  German  books  she  considers 
dangerous:  their  earnestness,  their  sentimentality,  is  infec- 
tious. There  is  only  one  thing  that  she  has  been  pursuing 
for  some  time  with  passion— drawing  and  painting.  .  .  . 
Passion  for  the  art  or  for  the  master?  'That  is  the  ques- 
tion;/ a  question  which  is  dividing  public  opinion  in  the 
city  into  two  camps.  So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
Fraulein  Kraffb  has  free  entrance  into  Roland's  inaccessible 
studio,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  most  famiUar 
terms  with  the  house  of  Kraffb.  He,  to  whom  it  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  play  the  part  of  lounger  at  routs,  or  of  lion  at  solemn 
banquets ;  he,  who,  the  more  he  holds  aloof  from  society,  is  all 
the  more  persecuted  by  it, — ^he  is  never  absent  on  Sundays  fix)m 
those  small,  charming  soir^s,  at  which  only  a  select  few  are 
assembled,  and  which  are  magically  illuminated,  not  by  the  dazz- 
ling chandeliers  of  all  the  drawing-rooms,  but  by  a  few  shaded 
lamps  in  Armgard's  boudoir.  In  the  spring  Soland  and  Arm- 
gard take  country  drives  together,  in  the  well-known  Ameri- 
caine,  to  make  studies  from  nature,  attended  only  by  an  aged 
English  lady,  Mrs.  Henderson,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  has 
been  promoted  from  nurse  to  governess,  from  governess  to 
companion.  What  wonder  then,  that  Soland's  pupils  regard 
it  as  already  settled  that  Fraulein  Ejraffb  must  sooner  or  later 
become  their  mistress?" 

Herr  Kraflt  has  to  be  at  the  Stock  Exchange  at  one  o'clock, 
and  won't  sit  any  longer.  "  Flattery  and  caressing  were  of  no 
avail,  except  in  affording  the  silent  observer,  Koland,  a  nice 
little  genre  picture — ^two  seasons.  The  father  played  the  part 
of  winter ;  he  was  dressed  in  black.  The  daughter  looked  the 
veiy  personification  of  smiling,  channing  spring.  She  wore  a 
^hite  jacket,  embroidered  with  lilac;  a  high  lilac  silk  dress 
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with  loose  ribbons ;  yellow-laced  and  yellow-firinged  boots,  after 
the  becoming  fashion  to  which  the  Emperor  Caligula  is  iadebted 
for  his  name.  Violet-breathing  Spring  embraced  with  both 
arms  gloomy  Winter,  in  hopes  to  melt  him.  But  he  would 
not  melt,  despite  the  close  fire  of  the  two  black  eyes,  which 
with  a  roguish  glance  called  upon  Soland  for  help.  'Just 
see  how  cruel  papa  is  to  me  to-day,'  she  complained ;  where- 
upon Eoland  replied:  'When  Herr  Kraflft  has  once  said  No, 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  Besides,  I  myself  have  not  much 
time  to  spare;  I  expect  the  Amazon  at  twelve  o'clock' 
The  Amazon  again  I  Who  can  she  be  ?  Evidently  no  insigni- 
ficant person,  for  at  the  announcement  of  her  appearance  the 
Spring  sky  became  overcast,  while  upon  the  face  of  Winter  a 
half-smile  began  to  beam.  He  rejoined :  '  Have  I  said  No  ? 
Not  that  I  know  of !  To  prove  that  I  am  no  tyrant,  I  will 
sit  here  till  near  twelve.  If  we  hurry  I  can  still  be  at  the 
Bourse  in  time.'  *We  will  go  together,  papa,'  interrupted 
Armgard  hastily;  'I  will  drive  you  there.  I  have  ordered 
Jack  here  with  the  ponies  at  twelve.  You  know  that  Jack 
is  punctual,  and  my  ponies  are  fast' " 

We  are  not  long  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  stem  banker's 
sudden  change  of  mind.  Meantime,  his  daughter  proceeds  to 
work,  in  the  course  of  which  the  artist  interrupts  her  and  warns 
her  against  affecting  a  style  and  idealizing.  Heir  Erafit  has 
no  great  objection  to  have  his  wrinkles  softened  a  little,  but  the 
master  is  inflexible  and  protests : — " '  You  know  two  heads 
which  have  kept  German  art  busy  for  many  a  year :  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  Schiller  has  been  so  much  characterized  and  styled, 
that  he  has  come  to  have  a  nose  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  such  as  no 
living  man  ever  wore  on  his  face.  Goethe's  locks  have  been  so 
rumpled  by  academic  hairdressers,  his  forehead,  temples,  cheeks, 
so  badly  spoiled,  that  his  fine  countenance,  full  of  intelligence 
and  life,  threatens  to  stiffen  into  a  myth.  Beware  of  style, 
Fraulein  Eraffb.  Do  not  flatter  your  father.  He  does  not  need 
it.  All  flattery,  whether  spoken,  written,  printed,  painted  or 
chiselled,  is  an  act  of  violence  towards  the  subject  and  towards 
nature,  an  attempt  to  make  him  better  than  nature  has  made 
him.'" 

Boland  fortifies  his  opinion  by  quoting  a  similar  remark 
made  the  other  day  by  Count  Wallenberg.  At  the  mention  of 
his  name  Armgard  colours,  and  there  follows  some  further 
conversation  in  reference  to  the  Count,  from  which  we  gather 
that  he  is  not  uninteresting  to  the  young  lady,  and  that  her 
sagacious  parent  is  aware  of  it.  He  openly  rsdlies  her  on  the 
subject,  and  begins  to  talk  quite  confidentially  before  Soland 
about  her  choice  of  a  husband.    At  last  the  sitting  is  over,  and 
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while  Heir  KrafPb  is  examining  the  portrait,  in  which  he  finds 
the  stem  lines  of  his  face  just  a  little  too  deeply  reproduced,  the 
sound  of  the  Amazon's  approach  is  heard.  **  Boland  put  away 
Armgard's  easel  and  went  to  open  the  door.  She  washed  her 
hands  behind  a  screen,  pressed  her  flat  little  hat — adorned  with 
a  knot  of  violets  and  a  lilac  veil — down  upon  her  forehead,  and 
urged  their  departure.  Herr  Hans  Heinrich  Kraflft,  however, 
who  had  previously  been  in  such  haste,  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten in  some  inexplicable  manner  his  business  hours.  He 
buttoned  up  his  black  walking-coat,  not,  however,  without  un* 
necessary  force,  rubbed  carefully  his  fine  black  hat  to  the  proper 
smoothness,  and  pulled  on  his  dark-coloured  gloves,  all  with 
perfect  composure,  and  with  the  scrupulosity  of  a  man  who  is 
£eit  from  being  indifferent  to  his  outward  appearance.  Consult- 
ing his  chronometer  he  said  to  Armgard, '  Five  minutes  past 
twelve.  Jack  and  the  ponies  are  not  punctual,  or  they  would 
have  been  announced  already.  However,  we  are  in  no  hurry. 
Tou  can  drive  me  there  in  half  an  hour,  and  we  cannot  dash 
away  from  here  without  taking  leave  of  Soland  and  greeting  his 
guests.'  Armgard  smiled,  but  her  smile  had  a  little  dash  of 
bitterness. 

"  The  noise  of  approaching  footsteps  now  became  audible  from 
the  adjoining  studio.  Soland  hastened  forward  and  opened  the 
door.  Hasty  steps  up  the  short  stairway,  a  loud  farewell  from 
without:  'Addio,  dival'  and  the  Amazon  stepped — soared — 
no,  she  sprang  with  one  bound  into  the  room. 

" '  Am  I  again  too  late  ? '  asked  the  new-<5omer,  in  an  in- 
comparable soprano  voice  that  vibrated  through  the  high  tower 
like  the  full  tone  of  a  bell.  'Always  in  season,'  was  fioland's 
answer,  accompanied  by  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. — *  Perhaps, 
for  the  first  time,  too  early,'  she  added  softly,  on  perceiving  "KnlSt 
and  Armgard.  But  this  mistrustful  'aside'  was  lost  in  the 
warm  embrace  in  which  the  master^s  pupil  and  model,  Armgard 
and  the  Amazon,  threatened  to  devour  each  other. 

"Your  hsmd  upon  your  heart,  fair  reader:  is  it  hot  true 
that  when  we  girls  rush  at  each  other  so  violently  on  an  every- 
day occasion  and  exchange  such  ardent  kisses,  as  though  we 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  years,  or  wished  to  take  a  hurried 
leave  before  a  little  trip  to  the  North  Pole — ^may  not,  in  such 
cases,  a  hundred  be  wagered  against  one,  that  inwardly  we 
should  like  that  very  moment  to  stab  each  other  with  the  first 
convenient  shawl-pin  ? 

"Herr  Krafflb,  for  his  part,  welcomed  the  Amazon  with  a 

Eouthful  gallantly  of  the  old  style.    He  said  solemnly :  '  How 
ite  a  sunrise— at  twelve  o'clock  noon ! '    Whereupon  the  lady 
thus  addressed,  with  a  ringing  laugh,  threw  aside  her  bonnet, 
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pointed  to  her  hair,  which,  be  it  once  for  all  confessed,  was  of 
the  most  undeniable,  brilliant  red,  and  exclaimed :  '  Sun,  Herr 
KrafPb?  You  mean  to  say,  comet.  You  may,  be  thankfal 
that  I  have  left  my  tail  outside.' "  Flinging  herself  into  an 
easy  chair,  she  laughingly  describes  the  cortege  that  accompanied 
her  to  the  studio: — "As  she  reclines  there,  the  Amazon, she 
is  a  beautiful  woman,  beautiful  as  a  picture.  Should  the  gra- 
cious reader,  with  an  upward  turn  of  the  nose,  remind  us  of 
the  red  hair,  we  must  respectfully  inform  him  that  he  knows 
not  what  is  beautiful;  let  him  go  to  school  to  Titian  and 
the  Venetians,  here  and  there  to  Bubens.  Fox-red  hair  or 
brownish  red,  with  the  inevitably  accompanying  freckles,  we 
have  no  wish  to  palm  upon  him  as  beautiM.  But  of  the  right 
colour,  pure,  molten,  fluid  gold,  rather  thick  and  vigorous 
than  long,  by  nature  wavy,  spun  out  at  the  temples  and 
on  the  neck  in  short  ringlets  that  defy  every  touch  of  the 
comb — such  hair  shines  upon  a  woman's  head  like  a  bright 
crown  of  beauty — beauty  not  regular,  but  aU  the  more  fas- 
cinating. Our  heroine  possesses  everything  that  is  suited  to 
such  hair:  a  dazzling  white  complexion,  a  pair  of  tempting 
cheeks,  neck,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands  such  as  every  paints 
could  wish  for  in  his  model,  and  a  form  whose  outlines  are 
far  from  running  into  autumnal  fulness,  yet  betray  the  glowing 
maturity  of  summer.  The  eyes  of  the  Amazon  are  of  a  pecu- 
liar shade  and  quality;  whether  black,  grey,  green,  or  blue, 
no  one  can  say  with  confidence,  because  they  reflect  aU  these 
colours,  according  as  the  light  falls  upon  them  from  without  or 
the  spirit  within  is  moved.  Old  General  Schall,  with  an  excel- 
lent comparison,  calls  them  Nixie-eyes,  they  are  so  elemental 
so  moveable,  so  full  of  expression.  Her  mouth  appears,  at  the 
first  glance,  too  large ;  but  when  we  have  seen  the  pearls  which 
it  contains,  and  heard  the  pearls  which  it  pours  forth,  we  hang 
entranced  upon  the  pouting,  dark-red  lips,  so  long  as  they  are 
open,  and  even  when  they  are  closed." 

The  name  of  this  fair  dame  is  Seraphine  Lomond,  her  age 
twenty-eight,  and  she  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ^?rtma  domai 
of  the  day.  She  now  enters  into  conversation  with  the  banker, 
who  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten  his  engagement  on  'Change. 
She  wants  to  draw  more  money :  he  warns  her  against  reckless 
expenditure,  has  long  wished  to  read  her  an  earnest  lecture 
upon  that,  and — ^a  short  significant  pause — ^upon  much  besides. 
Finally,  he  appoints  an  hour  for  a  private  interview  with  her, 
and  winds  up  by  kissing  her  hand  with  great  fervour ;  upon 
which  he  and  Armgard  take  themselves  away. 

"  The  Amazon,  who  had  risen  at  their  departure,  now  paced 
up  and  down  the  studio  with  long  tragedy  steps.    Suddenly  she 
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stopped  in  firont  of  Soland,  who  had  seized  his  maul-stick, 
and  was  ready  to  go  to  work.  '  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
bank  princess  to-day?'  she  demanded  hastily.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  *  I  heartily  dislike  this  little  personage,  who  plays 
the  fine  lady,  with  her  artificial  composure  and  afiectation,  with 
her  mysteries,  and  long  lessons  in  your  studio.  I  don't  know 
why  you  don't  take  her  instead  of  me  for  the  model  of  your 
Amazon.  She,  with  her  maul-stick,  her  riding-habit,  and  her 
coach-whip,  is  ten  times  more  an  Amazon  than  I  am.  And 
what  fragrance  she  leaves  behind  her!  A  perfame-shop  is 
nothing  to  it.  Violet  pomade,  violet  essence,  violet  powder ; 
violets  without  end.  I  like  violets  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
meadows,  in  the  woods.  But  here  the  odour  deadens  all 
healthy  nerves.    I  must  have  fresh  air.    This  is  stifling.' 

''  She  impetuously  opened  a  small  sash  in  the  great  window  of 
the  studio  and  leaned  out  Soland  stepped  up  to  her  and  spoke 
in  his  quietest  tone,  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder :  *  When 
you  have  cooled  down  we  will  proceed  to  work.' — '  Work,'  she 
muttered,  'nothing  but  work.  I  escape  from  a  three-hour 
piano  rehearsal  into  a  two-hour  sitting.  This  evening  a  phil- 
harmonic concert  awaits  me,  to-morrow  morning  a  conference 
with  my  agent,  then  a  conference  with  papa  KraSt,  then  a  con- 
ference with  the  superintendent.  Day  after  to-morrow  evening, 
grand  opera.  And  always  and  in  everything  I  am  left  to  my- 
self, without  protection  or  support  from  without.  Oh,  how 
sick  and  weary  I  am  of  this  wretched  Ufe,  which  blind,  stupid 
people  even  envy.  If  they  only  knew  how  gladly  I  would 
exchange  with  any  negro  slave !' 

"Boland  suffered  this  outburst  of  the  artist-soul, — ^which 
met  with  a  gentle  response  in  the  chords  of  his  own,  only, 
however,  in  harmonious  solution  of  the  harsh  dissonances, — ^to 
expend  itself.  After  somewhat  of  a  pause,  he  said,  apparently 
to  himself  rather  than  to  the  singer:  'Spring  is  at  last  in 
earnest.  Its  qtdet,  peaceable,  artistic  activity  does  one  good  to 
look  at.  In  a  night,  with  the  same  palette  that  it  has  used  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  it  colours  my  old  chestnut 
trees  green.  The  brown  buds,  when  they  burst  open,  are  as 
though  &eshly  varnished ;  the  young  undeveloped  leaves,  full 
of  wnnkles,  are  like  the  faces  of  new-bom  children.* — '  Have 
little  children  wrinkles  ? '  demanded  the  prima  donna  with  open 
eyes. — ^' Delicate  little  wrinkles  around  the  eyes,  the  mouth, 
the  nose,  like  old  persons.' — '  How  ugly  the  crying  little  bjun- 
bini  must  look  with  them !' — '  There  is  nothing  ugly  in  nature, 
just  as  there  is  no  sudden  transition.  Her  movement  is  ever 
in  a  circle,  swallowing  up  the  end  in  the  beginning.  Winter 
and  spring  run  imperceptibly  into  one  another,  like  two  different 
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aud  yet  kindred  keys.  Every  creature  feels  the  difference. 
Look,  even  Jacob  knows,  without  any  almanac,  that  spring  is 
at  hand  He  sits  up  there,  the  frosty  old  fellow,  in  the  top- 
most bough  of  the  aish  tree,  and  suns  his  sly  old  head.  Ho, 
Jacob,  Jacob !'  A  large  raven  slowly  fluttered  down  to  the 
window,  perched  upon  Boland's  shoulder,  then,  turning  bis 
head,  looked  alternately  at  him  and  at  the  singer,  and  pecked 
at  the  gold  medallion  which  the  latter  wore  on  her  neck.  The 
black  gallows-bird  was  the  last  remaining  article  in  the  inven- 
tory of  the  old  veterinary  hospital  His  favourite  place  was  on 
the  top  of  the  master's  easel,  where  he  would  sit  for  hours, 
burying  his  head  in  the  ruffled  feathers  of  his  back.  In  their 
long  intercourse,  Eoland  had  succeeded  in  teaching  the  old  bird 
a  trick  which  was  greatly  admired  by  all  the  pupils ;  whenever 
he  cried :  '  Jacob,  I  am  too  warm,'  Jacob  would  perch  upon  his 
head  and  fan  it  with  his  great,  black  wings. 

**  Eoland,  wishing  to  pacify  and  divert  his  model  as  he  would 
a  child,  stroked  the  tame  bird  and  made  him  go  through  his 
difficult  performance,  first  on  his  own  head,  then  on  the  smger^a 
The  sharp  daws  becoming  entangled  in  her  blue  net,  she  was 
forced  to  take  it  off,  in  doing  which  her  hair,  which  she  had 
only  arranged  with  a  few  pins,  came  loose,  and  fell  down 
over  her  shoulders  in  a  golden  shower,  scattering  electrical 
sparks.  'Seraph,  how  beautiful  you  are!'  exclaimed  Boland 
'  Marie  could  not  have  arranged  your  hair  more  beautifully  or 
more  happily  for  our  picture.' — *  You  find  beauty  everywhere,' 
she  smiled. — *  Just  as  you  find  harmony  everywhere ;  even  ia 
your  own  pure  high-minded  soul,  when  you  do  not,  with  per- 
verse cruelty,  strike  the  golden  chords  too  rudely.' — ^  Forgive  me, 
brother,  for  having  been  wild  and  reckless  once  more.  It  was 
not  intended  for  you-' — '  But  it  pains  me  for  your  saka' — *  Don't 
quarrel  now,  Eoland.  I  will  be  good  and  sit  for  you — still, 
quite  stilL' — ^That  is  right;  come,  Jacob;  to  work.' — ^The 
raven  flew  up  to  the  top  of  the  easel,  while  Soland  anranged 
a  steel  blue  helmet  in  the  loose,  waving  hair.  '  I  shall  not,' 
he  said,  'plague  you  with  your  robe  to-day.  Face,  hair,  and 
helmet  will  give  us  both  enough  to  do.  If  you  are  going  to 
leave  in  a  fortnight,  the  head  must  be  well  advanced  by  fiiat 
time.'  She  sighed :  *  Ah,  I  wish  I  were  already  away.' — *  Not 
I,  Seraph  ;  nor  you  either,  in  sincerity.  It  will  be  hard  for  you 
to  go,  as  it  will  be  for  us  to  let  you  go.' — 'Us?' — 'All  of  ns. 
On  that  account  you  must  at  least  leave  your  picture  behind, 
finished,  for  me,  for  aU;  sit  as  you  know  how:  let  your  head 
fall  a  little,  rather  more  to  the  right ;  that  is  excellent.  If  you 
can  hold  out,  only  one  hour,  not  two,  you  shall  share  with 
Jacob  a  plate  of  cakes  and  a  cup  of  cafi  voir! — *  Instead  of  the 
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cakes  a  cigarette,  and  I  agree  V  replied  the  model — '  Domestic 
Segalatious,  §  5 :  '*  Thou  shalt  not  smoke,  except  in  the  billiard 
room." ' — '  That  is  a  law  which  we  impose  upon  strangers,  only 
to  break  it  ourselves.  We  will  drink  coffee  together  there  in 
the  comer,  under  the  oleanders,  smoke  our  pipe  of  peace,  and 
you  shall  tell  me  your  fairy-tale,  the  long-promised  one/ — 
'  What  one  is  that  V — '  Your  history ;  past,  present,  and  future. 
Will  you?' — ^'If  you  have  sat  patiently/ — ^'I  shall  be  like 
stone.'  Profound  silence  reigned  in  the  tower.  Only  through 
the  window-sash,  which  remained  open,  there  came  the  fresh 
rustling  of  the  branches  and  the  twittering  of  the  early  singing 
birds  by  the  brook.  How  easy  to  paint  in  such  a  place,  secure 
against  every  interruption,  in  a  swelling,  impetuous  spring-tide 
mood,  alone  with  a  model  who  abandons  herself  to  the  master, 
not  only  with  dazzling  beauty,  but  with  all  the  practice  and 
skOl  of  her  own  artistic  perceptions.  His  eye  sparkled  as  it 
plunged  alternately  into  the  deep  lake  of  those  nixie-eyes  and 
the  golden  stream  of  hair;  his  hand  flew,  although  at  times 
trembling,  in  among  the  colours  of  his  palette  and  along  the 
canvas.  Occasionally  a  smile,  a  glance,  a  famiUar  inclination 
of  the  head,  would  hurriedly  pass  between  them.  The  entire 
ecstasy  of  a  morning  of  creation  was  compressed  into  one 
sacred  hour." 

This  charming  repose  does  not  last  long^  however.  The 
Amazon  breaks  the  silence  by  inquiring  who  is  to  be  the 
Theseus,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the  subject  of  which  has  been 
taken  from  a  recent  opera  by  the  celebrated  maestro,  BuUermann, 
and  represents  the  moment  in  which  the  victorious  queen  of 
the  Amazons  gives  his  life  to  the  treacherous  hero,  and  then 
takes  her  own.  The  painter  has  not  yet  decided.  She  asks 
why  he  does  not  take  himscl£  He  laughingly  says  that  he 
is  not  a  Or^ek.  Theseus  must  be  a  man  of  graceful  form  and 
attractive  air, — a  lady-killer,  in  short.  Count  Wallenberg,  for 
instance,  in  golden  armour  instead  of  uniform, — ^he  would  quite 
represent  the  painter's  ideal  "  But  not  mine,"  says  Seraphine. 
— ^"Why  not?" — ^"Because."  This  little  passage  disturbs  the 
mood  of  inspiration,  the  lady  becomes  fidgety,  and  finally 
jumps  from  her  chair,  where  she  finds  some  haiivpins  sticking 
under  the  cushion.  Boland  thinks  they  may  have  been  left  by 
the  model  who  sat  there  yesterday.  "Or  by  Fraulein  Arm- 
gard,  whom  you  have  been  painting  to-day,  instead  of  giving 
her  a  lesson.  I  won't  sit  any  longer  on  this  chair — I  will  not." 
"  Silence  again  prevailed  in  the  tower,  but  it  was  an  oppressive, 
sultry  silence.  The  singer  took  a  rapid  turn  through  the  apart- 
ment and  then  said,  not  to  Soland,  but  as  involimtarily  speak- 
ing to  herself, '  I  could  never  love  or  marry  a  painter ;  jealousy 
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of  his  models  would  kill  me.' — ^Boland  burst  into  laughter  as 
spontaneous  and  as  loud  as  though  this  confession  had  really 
delighted  him.  Then  taking  her  by  the  hand  he  replied :  '  And 
your  future  Jianc^  or  your  husband  ? — ^is  he  also  to  be  jealous 
of  all  first  tenors  that  clasp  you  for  minutes  together  to  their 
breathless  bosoms;  of  countless  melancholy  bassos,  who,  as 
tender  fathers,  carry  you  behind  the  scenes  in  their  arms,  or 
who,  as  enraged  uncles,  drag  you  over  the  stage  by  this  charm- 
ing golden  hair  in  order  to  administer  to  you,  in  front  of  the 
prompter's  box,  their  curse  in  the  deepest  F  or  FF?' — ^^  Those 
are  the  straw  men  of  the  theatre.  Who  thinks  of  them,  when 
singing  with  them?' — ^^  And  these  are  the  straw  women  of  the 
studio.  One  never  thinks  of  them  when  painting.' — ^With  these 
words  Boland  pushed  the  chair  to  one  side  and  threw  the  fatal 
hair-pins  to  the  floor." 

Peace  being  again  restored,  and  the  sitting  over,  this  artistic 
couple  have  their  coffee  together,  light  their  cigars,  and  the 
artist  proceeds  to  fulfil  an  old  promise,  by  telling  the  stoiy 
of  his  own  life.  Bom  the  son  of  a  shepherd  in  the  Grerman 
Tyrol,  he  changed  his  vulgar  name  of  Meyer  for  that  of 
Boland,  an  English  gentleman,  his  first  best  friend  and  patron. 

How  he  fared  in  his  first  love-suit  is  capitally  told  In  his 
early  career  of  sign-painting,  he  took  as  his  model  for  a  female 
Turk,  to  figure  over  a  tobacconist  and  grocer's  shop,  the  black- 
eyed  daughter  of  the  house,  with  whom  he  fell  deeply  in  love. 
'*  I  soon  came  to  an  understending  with  Christine,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  odalisque.  She  inspired  me  to  make  a  formal 
offer  of  marriage  to  her  worthy  parents,  assuring  me  that  her 
mother  had  been  gained  over  by  her  eloquence.  So,  one 
fine  Sunday  morning,  arrayed  in  my  first  black  coat,  hat  m 
hand,  my  heart  beating  high,  I  ascended  the  short  staircase  that 
led  from  the  shop  into  the  family  apartments.  The  table  was 
already  laid ;  out  of  the  kitchen  there  came  a  most  seductive 
odour,  unmistakably  from  a  Saint  Martin's  goose  stuffed  with 
apples.  Christine  received  me  winking,  simpering,  evidently 
full  of  confidence,  and  without  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  my  suit.  She  pointed  covertly  to  a  fourth  place 
at  the  table,  as  if  to  say,  the  goose  and  I,  we  are  yours,  for  cer- 
tain ;  only  go  ahead  !  The  mother  sat  at  the  window  and  knitted 
the  stocking  of  my  fate.  Papa  was  making  up  his  week's 
accounts  at  a  secretaire  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  over  which  a 
perpetual  lamp  was  glimmering  ;  his  frown  betokened  an  omin- 
ous deficit.  Despite  the  seductive  sign  before  the  shop,  rappee 
and  Virginia  had  been  dull,  no  demand  for  herrings,  oil  qoi^ 
soap  alone  lively,  the  profits  on  which  are  very  small    He 
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received  me  with  dignified  reserve,  listened  in  silence  to  my 
long,  carefully  prepared  speech,  without  interrupting  me,  turn- 
ing all  the  while  upon  his  writing-stool,  and  when  I  had 
ended,  solemnly  closed  his  journal  and  ledger  with  a  snap. 
*Your  suit,  Herr  painter  Meyer,'  he  replied  after  solemnly 
clearing  his  throat,  *  can  only  be  gratifying  to  me,  to  my  wife, 
and  my  daughter.  However,  before  proceeding  farther,  please 
tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is.' — Taken  aback,  I  stammered  out  that 
it  was  something  past  twelve.  *  You  think  so,  but  a  merchant 
is  in  all  matters  exact.  Have  the  kindness  to  consult  your 
watch  and  give  me  the  exact  time.' — *  My  watch  ?^  I  have  none.* 
— *  Does  that  mean  that  you  do  not  possess  such  an  article,  so 
necessary  to  an  orderly  man,  or  that  you  have  left  it  at  home  V 
— '  I  have  none  at  all,  neither  here  with  me  nor  at  home.' — 
'  Then  we  regret,'  he  said,  descending  from  his  elevated  seat,  *  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  you  our  daughter.  A  man 
without  a  watch  is  no  husband  for  her.  Toung  gentleman,  find 
a  watch  first,  and  then  a  wife.  Not  even  a  watch  !  Christine, 
serve  up  dinner.  It  is  .  .  .' — ^here  he  drew  complacently  his 
Niimberg  egg  in  its  tortoise-shell  case  out  of  his  breeches 
pocket,  and  let  the  seal  and  golden  chain  fiash  a  ray  of  annihila- 
tion in  my  eyes, — *  It  is  twenty  minutes  past  twelve.  Now 
you  know  what  time  it  is.  At  your  service  in  all  other  par- 
ticulars.' He  bowed,  mamma  stood  up  and  dropped  a  curtsey 
and  a  stitch,  either  in  terror  or  compassion.  Christine  had  dis- 
appeared, with  a  parting  glance  which  said  to  me,  '  Not  even  a 
watch !    If  I  had  known  that ! ' " 

His  first  stroke  of  good  fortune  is  not  less  amusingly  de- 
scribed : — "  I  told  you  with  what  fiery  zeal  I  set  up  my  easel 
and  yearned  after  employment.  I  vowed,  above  all  things,  to 
be  true,  never  to  flatter.  Hear  how  I  stood  the  test.  My  first 
customer  was  a  baker,  Frau  Maier  by  name.  She  kindly  called 
me  '  cousin '  and  inaugurated  the  sittings,  which  were  held  in 
her  '  best  room,'  with  a  breakfast  of  cakes,  of  her  own  manu- 
facture, and  morning  bitters,  likewise  of  her  own  manufacture. 
A  little  sweetening  of  the  task  could  dp  no  harm.  Frau  Maier 
was  a  mature  beauty  of  some  fifty  summers,  and  weighed  a  good 
two  6bnd  a  half  cwt.  She  appeared  in  a  low-necked  silk  dress  with 
short  sleeves,  while  around  her  bare  neck  was  entwined,  serpent- 
like,  a  gold  chain  supporting  a  pair  of  glasses.  I  modestly 
ventured  to  inquire  whether  she  might  not  wish  to  put  on  a 
rufSe  or  a  cape.  She  replied  with  a  decided  negative,  not 
understanding  why  she  should  cover  up  her  neck,  which  was 
short  enough  already.  With  a  sigh  I  placed  her  weak  spot, 
that  is  to  say  her  strong  one,  in  the  most  discreet  light  possible. 
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and  went  to  work.  The  outlines  of  the  bead  could  be  disposed 
of  tolerably  welL  But  when  I  came  to  the  lower  part^  of  the 
face,  which  terminated  in  a  majestic  chin,  several  storeys  deep, 
I  grew  dizzy,  and  broke  out  into  a  cold  perspiration.  First  widi 
my  eyes,  then  with  my  crayon,  I  wandered  disconsolate  over 
those  mountains  of  flesh,  not  knowing  where  the  chin  terminated 
and  the  bosom  commenced.  The  sitting  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  The  next  morning  I  inspired  my  couiage 
with  two,  perhaps  even  three  glasses  of  bitters,  and  energetically 
set  out  upon  my  pilgrimage,  resolved  to  bring  order  into  the 
chaos — above  all,  to  remain  faithful  to  my  vow  of  truthfulness. 
I  worked  like  a  butcher-boy,  while  every  now  and  then  my 
colleagues,  the  bakers,  Mrith  their  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  their 
faces  white  and  knowing,  would  look  over  my  shoulder,  laugh- 
ing in  secret.  Even  the  master  came,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
The  third  day — ^no  breakfast.  A  bad  omen.  No  visits  from 
the  bakery  either.  Only  the  boy  came  in  once,  made  a  de- 
moniacal face,  and  ran  away,  crying :  '  The  mistress  looks  as  if 
she  had  the  gottre.'  My  two  and  a  half  cwt  became  profoundly 
perturbed.  Frau  Maier  shed  bitter  tears.  Herr  Maier  scolded 
me  for  a  booby,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  took  his  better-half 
for  a  spoon-goose.  My  future  was  at  stake,  my  art-journey 
to  Eome  and  Paris.  Should  my  first  customer  leave  me  dis- 
satisfied, no  need  for  me  to  remain,  my  occupation  was  ruined. 
A  painful  struggle  arose  in  my  heart.  At  last  the  genius  of 
truth,  vanquished,  lowered  his  banner,  my  vow  was  broken.  I 
closed  my  eyes;  one  vigorous  stroke  and  the  double  chin 
disappeared,  the  mountains  died  away  in  gentle,  undulat- 
ing contours,  nothing  remained  but  a  tempting  fiilness.  Of 
course  the  fourth  sitting  brought  with  it  a  rainbow  of  peace, 
in  the  shape  of  many-coloured  liqueurs.  After  completing 
the  picture — a  speaking  likeness,  so  everybody  found  it — the 
'  cousin '  had  to  take  dinner  every  Sunday  at  the  baker^s.  The 
grateful  Frau,  lighter  by  fifty  pounds,  recommended  me  to  her 
entire  family  connexion,  among  them  a  town-councillor,  to 
whom  I  gave  a  Boman  nose  instead  of  a  congenital  potato 
one,  and  the  daughter  of  the  resident  physician,  who  had  a 
squint,  but  whom  I  prudently  painted  in  profila  Success  was 
mine — ^what  is  success.  Seraph  ?  Then  it  was  the  height  of  my 
ambition  to  coin  one  German  provincialist  per  week  into  silver, 
to  lay  aside  a  few  thousand  florins  in  twice  fifty-two  weeks. 
To  her,  my  baker  woman,  I  am  indebted  for  this  fortune. 
Peace  to  her  adipocere."  At  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative, 
the  artist  tells  Seraphine,  that  now  having  reached,  perhaps, 
the  summit  of  his  fame,  he  asks  himself  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  his  humble  brothers  and  sisters  whom 
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he  has  provided  for  at  home,  ''  What  is  happiness  ?  I  repeat 
again.    Seraph,  do  you  know  ? " 

"  The  singer,  who  had  followed  Boland's  narrative  in  silence, 
arose  and  laid  her  hand  npon  his  shoulder.  He  remained  sitting 
in  his  chair,  thoughtful  and  fixedly  gazing,  as  though  the  story 
of  his  life  had  called  up  restless,  rest-destroying  spirits.  She 
spoke  with  a  tone  of  emotion :  '  Yes,  I  know  what  happiness  is ; 
know  it  because  I  have  it  not,  know  it  in  and  from  you.  Happi- 
ness is  peace.  Your  powerful  spirit  floats,  in  immoveable  equi- 
poise, high  above  the  wavering  and  wandering  of  our  artist- 
paths,  that  aspire  and  relapse  alternately.  You  have  reached 
your  goaL  Your  worjks,  your  pupils,  have  borne  your  name 
abroad  throughout  the  world.  You  are  happy  because  you 
make  others  happy.' — '  Do  not  deceive  your^lf,'  he  answered 
soberly^  almost  sadly ;  '  I  am  weaker  than  you  suppose.  What 
I  have  accomplished  as  a  painter,  others  estimate  and  over-esti- 
mate ;  I  alone  feel  wherein  I  fall  short  of  perfection,  how  far, 
how  unattainably  far  the  true,  the  highest  aim  still  lies  above 
ma  Feel  how  it  is  beating  and  surging  here  within ' — here  he 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart — '  storms  of  the  wildest  kind,  the 
autumnal  equinox  of  my  life,  which  descends,  day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour.' — *  You,  Eoland,  in  the  fulness  of  your  vigour,  at  the 
climax  of  your  fame  V — *  I  have  reached  the  fatal  boundary- 
line  between  youth  and  age,  I  look  back  upon  laborious 
beginnings,  look  forward  to  dreary  solitude.  I  am  lacking 
in  the  conditions  of  the  simplest,  most  essential  human  life, 
which  no  one  can  violate  with  impunity,  not  even  the  most 
favoured :  a  home,  fixed  domestic  ties.  I  have  grown  up  as  a 
tree  without  roots,  always  pushing  upwards,  turned  toward 
what  is  without  This  absence  of  what  is  nearest  and  most 
natural  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  work,  by  any  achieve- 
ment in  art.  Of  what  avail  to  soar  aloft,  if  you  stand  alone  on 
the  summit,  all  alone  ?  And  I  shall  stand  alone,  entirely  alone, 
if  your  path  once  more  separates  from  mine.  Have  you  decided 
to  go,  have  you  really  ? ' 

"He  grasped  Seraphine's  two  hands  and  held  them  in  his 
own,  looking  into  her  eyes  with  deep  emotion.  She  slowly 
disengaged  herself.  A  faint  shiver  passed  over  her,  as  she 
replied  hesitatiQgly  and  with  averted  countenance  :  '  I  do  not 
know  yet.  Within  a  few  days  I  must  come  to  a  decision ;  not, 
however,  without  calling  in  your  assisteoice.  There  will  surely 
be  a  quiet  hour  in  which  to  exchange  my  confessions  of  a 
weak  soul  for  this  chronicle  of  your  youthful  days.' 

She  then  tells  him  that  she  has  an  offer  from  an  American 
Bamum  to  go  on  a  great  international  opera  trip  for  five  years 
round  the  world,  and  that  she  may  fix  her  own  terms.    *'  Soland 
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hears  her  impatiently,  and  paces   the  room  in  indignation. 

*  Five  years ! '  he  exclaimed ;  '  you  surely  do  not  think  of  con- 
senting ;  you  cannot  ?  * — '  Why  not  ?  I  am  as  free  as  the  hird  in 
the  air — an  outlaw.  And  think  of  what  I  can  make,  since  I  am 
at  liberty  to  insert  into  the  contract  the  figures  which  denote 
my  value.* — '  I  know  you  well  enough  to  know  that  gain  wiD 
not  decide  you.' — *  Perhaps ! — ^though,  if  it  is  a  considerable 

gain 1    Then  you  forget  that  my  weakness  for  caf^  noir 

and  Turkish  tobacco  attracts  me,  magnetically  as  it  were, 
towards  the  East.' — '  Do  not  jest  upon  grave  life-questions.'— 

Seriously,  then;  there  is  no  remaining  here  for  me.  Every 
year  the  old  migratory  spirit  comes  over  me,  only  it  does  not 
impel  me  towards  the  North,  but  towards  the  South,  to  our 
conmion  paradise,  now  lost.  Brother-heart,  think  of  our  mule- 
back  rides  among  the  Campanian  hiUs,  our  excursions  on  the 
moonlit  gulf!' 

"  She  flew  to  a  pianino  that  stood  concealed  in  the  feirthest 
comer  of  the  pooul  An  overpowering  dithyramb  swept  over 
all  the  chords.  Gradually  the  white  fingers  composed  them- 
selves to  more  measured  accords.  Above  them  rose,  gently  at 
first,  in  breathings  scarcely  audible,  then  gradually  swelling, 
at  last  rolling  forth  in  the  fullest,  most  thrilling  power,  a  voice 
so  full  of  soul  and  expression,  so  pure,  so  heavenly  clear,  as 
though  it  soimded  from  the  clouds,  from  the  choir  of  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  and  not  from  the  lips  of  an  earth-bom  woman. 
She  sang :  *  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen  bliih'n  ?'  in  a 
simple  manner,  but  with  that  artistic  geniality  and  perfection 
which  can  inspire  the  most  familiar  theme  with  the  glowing 
life  of  an  improvisation,  and  which  irresistibly  sweeps  away 
every  listener  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  artist's  own  mood.  The 
query:  'Kennst  du  es  wohl?'  ascended  in  staccato,  like  a 
scarcely  suppressed  sobbing,  from  which  an  outcry  of  the  most 
intense  home-sickness,  the  startling  call,  'Dahin,  dahin!'  tore 
itself  loose,  only  to  die  away,  lispingly,  in  the  agonizing  sigh: 

*  Mocht  ich  mit  Dir,  0  mein  Geliebter,  zieh'n  I '  The  incom- 
parable picturesqueness  of  the  words  and  the  glowing  hue  of 
the  tones  united  in  producing  an  illusion  that  dimmed  eyeiy 
sense, — a  Fata  Morgana  of  Italy.  There  it  lay,  near  in  vision, 
touch  and  hearing,  the  sacred,  the  ardently  longed-for  land  of 
dreams  and  wonders.  Its  golden  fruits  were  fragrant,  its  west 
wind  blew  softly  through  the  open  window.  Outside  no  longer 
rustled  the  bare,  bleak  linden-tops,  but  the  high  laurel,  the 
still  myrtle ;  and  the  waterfalls  of  Tivoli  thundered  and  foained, 
the  colonnades,  the  marble  statues  of  the  Villa  Albano  peered 
out,  mysteriously  white,  from  the  dark  green.  ....  Dahin, 
dahin  I 
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"  Boland  lay  spell-bound  at  the  feet  of  the  dangerous  en- 
chantress, listening  with  suspended  breath,  both  hands  pressed 
to  his  face.  She  dxew  him  still  deeper  within  her  magic  circle, 
by  adapting  Mignon's  last  prayer  directly  to  l^ini : 

'  DabiD,  dahin, 
Geht  onser  Weg.     0  Bruder,  lass  uns  ziehn  1 ' 

"She  then  closed  with  a  brief  after-play:  a  few  vanishing 
accords,  in  which  the  soul,  distended  almost  to  bursting,  might 
vibrate  itself  to  rest.  She  looked  around  at  Soland — ^What  is 
this  ?  He  does  not  move ;  but  tears,  bright  tears,  trickle  through 
his  fingers.  Involuntarily  she  raises  her  arms ;  she  will  fly  to 
him  as  though  on  azure  seraph's  wings,  will  embrace,  will  cheer 
him.  .  .  .  But  the  spell  is  suddenly  broken.  A  third  person 
has,  unnoticed,  joined  their  circle.  Through  the  door  there  comes 
a  loud  clapping  of  hands  and  the  repeated  acclamation :  '  Brava, 
bravissima  I    Da  capo  I    Fuora ! ' 

"  The  moment,  a  decisive  one  perhaps,  was  gone.  Seraphine's 
wings  drooped.  Boland  rubbed  his  forehead,  and,  with  the 
smile  of  an  awakened  somnambulist,  rose  to  greet  the  intruder 
— or  was  it  a  preserver  ?" 

The  gay  intruder  is  the  often  mentioned  Count  Augustus 
von  WallenbeTg,  AmbaBsador*Extraordinary,and  Mimster-Pleni- 
]>otentiary,  etc.  etc.,  the  most  popular  of  ministers,  both  at 
Court  and  among  his  Mends,  a  bom  aiistocrat,  but  generally 
esteemed  a  thoroughly  "good  fellow."  "  Wallenbeig's  external 
appearance  has  already  been  described  by  Boland  on  a  previous 
occasion :  a  nice  head,  dark  hair,  crafty  eyes,  a  delicate  little 
beard,  a  slender  figure.  We  merely  add  that  this  external 
appearance  possesses,  in  all  its  details,  the  genuine  diplomatic 
property  of  betraying  nothing,  neither  age  nor  character.  The 
Count  could  be  set  down  as  fifty,  or  as  twenty-five.  He  is  not 
large,  and  not  small,  not  handsome,  still  less  is  he  ugly.  His 
eye,  for  all  its  good-natured  glances,  is  concealed  behind  a 
drooping  eyelid,  as  though  behind  a  discreet  curtain.  Having 
been  in  foreign  service  ever  since  his  childhood,  and  gone 
through  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and  even  one  or  two  missions 
over  the  seas,  his  language  too  has  no  recognisable  peculiarity. 
In  his  dress  he  is  elegant  enough  not  to  be  elegant  after  the 
present  fashion,  which  regards  comfort  as  the  supreme  law. 
Sum  total:  an  homme  distingv^-onB  who  is  in  nothing  dis- 
tinguishable." The  lively  diplomatist  makes  himself  quite  at 
home,  notwithstanding  his  manifest  intrusion  at  an  interesting 
moment,  and  after  spme  pleasant  chat  the  fair  singer  takes  her 
leave.  Then  ensues  a  confidential  talk  between  the  artist  and 
the  diplomatist.     Boland  tells  his  friend  that  he  begins  to 
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inclinations,  but,  unless  he  is  much  mistaken,  he  thinks  her 
choice  has  fallen  on  their  friend  Boland  The  Count  is  snie 
it  could  not  have  fallen  on  a  better  man.  ''  Two  brides  at  once/' 
thought  he  to  himself, ''  what  luck  the  fellow  has ! "  Coming  to 
the  point,  the  banker  asks  if  the  Count  advises  the  marriage. 
The  Count  puts  the  counter  question,  "  Does  Boland  love  Am- 
gard  ? "  Herr  Ejrafft  thinks  he  does,  and  proceeds  to  arrange 
the  thing  all  square.  The  marriage  will  be  over  in  three  months. 
But  then  comes  the  gist  of  the  business.  '' '  But  then  the  father's 
house  has  become  empty  and  desolate.  The  old  man  has  got 
accustomed  to  female  company,  to  some  fair,  presiding  creature 
at  his  side.  He  cannot  endure  the  strange  solitude.  What 
shall  he  do  ?  What  do  you  counsel  him,  dear  Count  ? ' — *  He 
renews  his  youth  in  the  happiness  of  his  children ;  he  dandles 
his  grandchildren  on  his  knees.' — *  You  imagine  him  too  much 
as  a  venerable  greybeard.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  can  still  make 
some  pretensions  to  the  world.  .  .  .  You  understand  me, 
Count?' — 'Not  entirely,  Herr  Krafift,'  smiled  WaUenbeig,  who 
had  long  since  detected  what  the  other  was  aiming  at,  but 
secretiy  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  making  him  unbosom  himself 
fully.  '  But  a  famous  diplomatist  like  you  should  catch  eveiy 
hint,  every  half-word.' — 'Evidently  you  overrate  me,  Herr 
Krafift.' — '  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  then  I  I  must  blurt  it  out:  I 
wish  to  marry  again,  marry  .  .  .  her  there  (pointing  to  the 
picture),  the  Amazon!  Now  laugh  at  me,  as  loudly  as  you 
please ;  but  afterwards  give  me,  as  a  man  of  honour,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  friend  of  our  family,  your  advice ;  I  ask  it  Vrith 
reference  to  both  plans.' 

"  Krafft  walked  to  the  window  and  drammed  on  the  panes 
with  his  fingers.  Count  WaUenberg  remained  in  his  chair,  as 
astonished  as  a  diplomatist  well  can  be,  almost  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer.  Had  he  been  alone  he  would  have  burst  into  a 
Homeric  peal  of  laughter  at  this  prank  of  fortune,  which  had 
made  him,  in  one  hour,  the  confidant  of  two  men  so  different 
and  yet  coinciding  in  their  aims.  He,  the  ALmbassador-Extia* 
ordinary  and  Minister-Plenipotentiary,  beheld  himself  elevated 
to  the  position  of  marriage-broker  for  a  banker  and  painter. 
.  .  .  Enough  to  make  one  laugh  one's-self  to  death.  And  yet 
Wallenberg  laughed  not.  The  fascinating  image  of  Seraphme, 
the  new  Helena,  rose  before  him,  ever  higher  and  brighter.  He 
lost  himself  so  profoundly  in  the  contemplation  of  her  picture 
on  the  canvas  that  he  well-nigh  forgot  KieiSt*s  presence  and  the 
entire  position  of  affairs." 

The  conversation  is  resumed.  The  Count  assures  the  grey- 
bearded  lover  that  he  feels  honoured  by  his  confidence.  " '  Your 
age,  your  position,  to  say  nothing  of  your  splendid  fortune, 
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justify  you  completely  in  thinking  of  a  second  marriage/ — ^^  Are 
you  serious?' — 'Perfectly  so.  Women  innumerable  would 
accept  your  hand  with  gratitude,  so  to  speak.  Tou  could  make 
some  one  happy,  and  you  deserve  to  be  happy  yourself.' — '  I  never 
yet  have  been  happy,  strictly  speaking,  my  dear  Wallenbeig.  I 
nad  no  time.  I  could  begin  now  and  take  the  time.' — '  Still,  do  not 
be  precipitate,  either  with  Fraulein  Armgard's  marriage  or  your 
own.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  our  amiable  prima 
donna V — ^*  Fraulein  Lomond  frequently  visits  my  daughter; 
besides,  I  attend  to  her  little  business  matters.' — '  She  is  well 
off,  is  she  not  ? ' — '  As  you  take  it,  Count.  Her  fortune  might 
determine  many  another  man  to  a  proposal ;  not  me,  however. 
I  can,  in  a  single  operation  on  'Change,  to-morrow  for  instance, 
when  the  stock  of  our  new  South- West  Bailway  will  be  sold, 
make  more  than  Fraulein  Lomond  in  a  whole  year.' — *  Indeed  ? ' 
— *  Why,  you  do  not  wish  to  compare  her  little  bit  of  singHSong 
with  my  work,  my  responsibilify  ? ' — *  Assuredly  not.' — '  Her 
deposit  in  my  bank,  snug  as  it  is,  is  next  to  nothing  in  my  eyes. 
What  attracts  and  captivates  me  in  the  divine  Amazon — and 
has  done  so  longer  than  I  will  confess  to  you  or  to  myself — ^is 
her  power  of  fascination,  her  talent,  her  character.' — '  The  caprices 
and  passions  of  the  singer  are  not  to  be  overlooked.' — '  The  salt 
of  marriage,  my  friend,  the  true  spice,  such  as  is  needed  for  a  man 
in  the  fifties.  All  the  fire  that  she  now  lavishes  on  the  boards 
will  go  towards  illuminating  and  warming  my  house,  my  old 
age.  Her  voice,  her  incomparable  silver  voice,  will  belong  to 
me,  to  me  alone ;  I  wiQ  coin  it  into  social  capital  in  my  salon, 
the  first  in  the  city.' — 'And  you  have  no  appi'ehensions  of  being 
ruled  by  a  young  wife  who  has  been  accustomed  to  command  V 
— '  The  more  the  better.  Count  Wallenberg.  It  will  do  me  good 
in  my  very  soul  to  follow  the  guidance  of  another  will  than  my 
own.  Let  her  rule,  she  shall  rule.  If  she  wishes  to  travel,  we 
will  travel  Play, — I  will  break  all  the  banks  for  her.  .  .  . 
Wallenberg,  that  woman  has  bewitched  me  I ' 

"  So  sapng  he  departed,  the  raging  wolf,  leaving  his  sheep's 
skin  behind  him,  not  merely  the  costly  fur  in  which  Armgsuxl 
had  been  painting  him,  but  also  that  outer  wrapping  of  the  cold 
nmn  of  business,  the  strict  paterfamilias,  which  he  had  hitherto 
preserved  with  such  anxiety.  Who  had  looked  for  such  heat 
tmdemeath  the  snow  ?  Certainly  not  Count  Wallenberg.  For 
his  eye  followed  the  banker  with  even  greater  amazement  than 
it  had  previously  followed  the  artist.  '  Two  fools  instead  of 
one !'  he  exclaimed  to  himself  '  But  I  will  show  you  a  third, 
Gustel  Wallenberg,  who  is  a  still  more  wretched  fool  than 
either.' " 

The  result  of  the  Count's  cogitations  is  that  he  has  been  a 
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great  blockhead  to  stand  so  long,  like  the  ass  of  Bnridanos,  be- 
tween two  charming  girls,  unable  to  choose,  till  both  are  snatched 
away  from  him,  and  that  with  his  own  assistance !  Shall  he  not, 
before  it  is  too  late,  improve  the  opportunity  for  doing  a  litQe 
diplomacy  on  his  own  behalf?  Meantime,  he  and  Boland  go 
arm  in  arm  to  the  carriage  that  is  to  convey  them  to  dinner  at 
the  Count's  country  house. 

The  incidents  hitherto  related  have  all  occurred  on  the  Friday 
Next  day  we  are  introduced  to  the  prima  donna's  quarters,  the 
arrangements  of  which  are  graphically  described,  including  a 
brilliant  portrait  of  her  majordomo  and  factotum.  Signer  Beppo. 
It  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  la  diva  has  not  yet  appeared, 
while  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  visitors  crowds  her  ante- 
chamber. Here  we  have  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  work, 
describing  the  wonderful  new  piece  by  the  great  maestro  BoUer- 
mann,  the  very  sum  and  climax  of  the  *'  Music  of  the  Future." 
The  humour  of  this  description  must  be  appreciated  by  those 
least  conversant  with  the  vagaries  of  the  musical  world 

A  group  is  assembled  around  the  open  Bosendorfer  piano. 
Herr  Bullermann,  the  composer  of  the  "Amazon,"  is  ex- 
pounding  to  the  editor  of  the  semi-official  Morning  News,  the 
basso  Herr  Braun,  and  the  Bitter  von  Blumenbeig,  the  tendency 
and  character  of  his  latest  musical  production.  The  Deluge.  With 
a  modesty  equal  to  his  power  of  prophetic  vision,  he  announces 
it  as  the  absolute  work  of  art  of  the  future.  The  master  of  the 
school  that  takes  its  name  from  the  "  Wagon"  is  left  miles  be- 
hind ;  he  lies  immeasurably  far  below.  Similarly  all  the  limits 
and  forms  of  art  are  victoriously  set  at  nought  The  Deluge  is 
neither  oratorio  nor  symphony,  still  less  can  it  be  or  is  it  in- 
tended to  be  considered  a  musical  drama.  **  Universal  histoiy 
become  Music"  would  be  the  only  suitable  description  of  the 
work.  Its  representation  calls  for  a  theatre  like  the  Circms 
Maximus  in  size  and  airangement ;  one  semicircle  set  apart  (ot 
the  audience,  the  other  for  the  orchestra,  while  the  singers  and 
actors  have  their  place  in  the  middle.  like  the  dramas  of  the 
Greeks,  the  piece  begins  at  sunrise,  under  the  open  sky,  and 
closes,  after  the  necessary  pauses,  at  midnight,  under  cover.  It 
borrows  from  the  Mystery-stage  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  stage.  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell;  from 
modem  times,  all  the  marvels  of  painting  and  mechanics.  The 
piece  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  the  mystic  number  seven 
(seven  days  of  creation,  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow,  etc) 
running  significantly  through  the  entire  piece  in  septima  chords. 
The  opening  is  idyllic :  the  awakening  of  nature  at  sunrisa  A 
herd  of  cows  with  belts — ^no  anachronism,  since  Tubal  Gain  had 
already  discovered  brass — a  train  of  camels,  are  driven  over  the 
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stage,  in  naiura  of  course.  Shepheids,  also  in  naturalihus  as 
much  as  possible,  sing,  dance,  play.  Thereupon  the  patriarchal 
life  is  unfolded  in  all  its  purity:  Noah  and  his  daughters 
enter.  (Noah,  Herr  Braun,  deep  bass.)  Then  comes  an  inter- 
lude in  hell :  a  fallen  angel  (the  chief  tenor)  is  sent  upon  earth 
by  Satan, — a  himioristic  bass- buffo, — ^to  ruin  the  young  human 
race.  He  succeeds  only  too  well ;  who  does  not  know  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  the  high  C  over  weak,  feminine  souls  ?  Fourth 
part :  gigantic  orgies ;  all  three  compartments  join  in.  In  the 
topmost  storey  the  angel  choirs  weep ;  in  the  middle,  drinking, 
gambling,  love-songs  are  bellowed  forth ;  imdemeath,  howl  the 
triumphant  dithyrambs  of  the  demons,  among  whom  the  sixteen 
contrabasses,  unisono^  laugh  in  scorn.  Thereupon  the  stage,  the 
entire  house,  is  eclipsed,  a  cover  being  suddenly  thrown  over 
it.  The  deluge,  with  its  real  waters  rising  from  point  to  point, 
firom  tone  to  tone.  Noah  builds  the  ark ;  magnificent  chorus 
of  journeymen  carpenters  chopping  in  time.  Chorus  of  the 
drowning,  decrescendo,  while  the  orchestra,  the  deluge,  ascends 
higher,  higher,  higher,  to  the  last  flageolet  notes  of  the  first 
violin.  Deep  silence.  The  ark  is  seen  floating.  Sixth  part : 
Noah*s  doves  fly  forth ;  the  flapping  of  their  wings  imitated  to 
perfection  by  striking  the  wood  of  the  vioUn-bow  upon  the 
strings.  The  waters  fall,  fall,  fall ;  with  a  jerk  through  the 
entire  orchestra  the  ark  comes  aground  on  Ararat.  Thank* 
offering  of  Noah  and  his  rescued  ones ;  joyful  chorus  in  heaven 
(Seraphine — first  seraph),  despair  in  the  nether-world,  whither 
the  first  tenor  returns  in  a  musical  effort  which  stands  between 
Don  Jtum  and  Tannhduser,  but  high  above  them  both.  A  sep- 
tima  accord  rises  with  the  lunar  rainbow,  and  fades  away  in 
melodious  colouring.  Seventh  part :  establishment  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  conceived  in  the  antique  spirit,  so  that  Noah, 
like  Bacchus,  represents  the  foimder  of  civilisieition.  Bacchautic 
finale. 

"  The  author,  Herr  Bullermann,  was  giving  his  faithful  ad- 
mirers a  slight  idea  of  this  creation  on  the  piano.  With  respect 
to  the  sineer  Braun,  he  had  a  sure  game  beforehand ;  the  latter 
was  already  charmed  with  the  part  of  Noah,  and  contemplated 
executing  it,  especially  the  drinking  scenes,  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, a  mild  degree  of  intoxication  to  be  indicated  by  abrupt 
fugues  on  the  French  bom.  '  Could  he  hold  out  V  inquired 
Bitter  von  Blumenberg,  the  most  sober-minded  of  the  small  bui> 
select  audience.  In  lieu  of  a  reply,  Braun  stood  up  and  struck 
his  chest,  which  resounded  like  a  barreL  ...  A  bom  Noah ! 
Herr  Braun  is  six  feet  tall,  like  most  bassos,  disproportionately 
broad,  like  a  great  many  of  them,  and  has  a  slightly  rubicund 
nose,  like  some  of  them.    The  machinery,  however,  caused  tha 
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somewhat  anxious  and  critical  Bitter  von  Blnmenbeig  more 
scruples  than  Father  Noah's  capacity  of  endurance.  'How 
will  you  make  the  deluge  V  he  demanded,  shaking  his  head.— 
*  By  forcing-pumps ;  nothing  easier/ — '  How  are  you  going  to 
maJce  it  rain  V — *  By  means  of  water  poured  down  upon  high 
plates  of  glass.  A  thin  gauze  curtain  spread  in  &ont  ^1 
make  the  illusion  perfect.  Besides,  the  house  is  in  semi- 
obscurity,  and  the  ear  will  aid  the  eye  by  hearing  the  rain  in 
the  orchestra.* — ^^  But  the  rainbow?' — 'Optical  instruments  of 
colossal  dimensions  will  produce  it  with  more  splendour  than 
nature  herself.' — '  And  the  doves  ?' — '  Have  you  never  heard  of 
goats  being  trained  for  the  stage  ?  Of  carrier-pigeons  V — '  The 
ark,  then?' — 'The  ship  in  the  AJricairu! — 'Magician  of  a 
thousand  tricks!  He  has  an  answer  to  everything.' — ^'Say, 
he  is  all  in  all,'  exclaimed  the  man  of  the  Morning  News  enthu- 
siastically :  '  Poet,  composer,  manager,  decorator,  mechanist 
Bullermann,  you  are  a  universal  genius !' — The  maestro  smil- 
ingly inclined  his  head ;  leaving  it  undecided  whether  he  found 
universal  genius  too  much  or  too  little.  The  Mends  embraced 
each  other  across  the  piano ;  a  sight  for  the  gods  :  the  official 
press  and  the  Music  of  the  Future  in  heart-felt  unison." 

Only  a  few  months  before,  the  Morning  News  had  been  de- 
nouncing the  music  of  the  future  as  madness  and  its  leaders  as 
asses,  while  the  JSvening  Journal  was  their  champion.  Now  it 
was  all  the  other  way.  The  papers  had  changed  sides,  but  the 
hostility  between  them  raged  the  more  fiercely.  The  represen- 
tative nmn  of  the  one  was  Meyer  Hirsch,  and  of  the  other 
Hirsch  Meyer.  Both  were  in  the  house  at  this  moment,  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  meet,  or  the  consequences  may  be 
disastrous.  "  And  yet — if  there  ever  were  two  mortals  intended 
by  blood,  vocation,  the  closest  affinity  of  soul,  to  be  a  pair  of 
bosom-friends,  Hirsch  Meyer  and  Meyer  Hirsch  are  these  mor- 
tals. They  belong  to  that  interesting  genus  of  mammals  which 
a  modem  statesman  has  attempted  to  christen  with  the  name 
pf '  Newspaper  Jews.'  They  are,  both  of  them,  far  from  direct- 
ing the  editorial  management  of  their  papers :  they  only  supply 
the  feuilleton  with  articles  upon  art  matters,  mixed  news,  crimes, 
and  calamities.  The  semi-official  Morning  News  follows  the 
Government  through  thick  and  thin.  The  editor-in-chief  is  a 
man  of  rank  and  position,  who  directs  and  is  directed  from  the 
minister's  antechamber.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  corrections, 
which  come  limping  along  regularly  four  weeks  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events,  and  which  never  tell  what  has  taken  place, 
but  only  deny,  in  oracular  style,  what  is  said  to>  have  taken 
place.  Just  the  reverse  the  Evening  Joumai,  which  runs  ahead 
of  the  opposition,  likewise  through  thick  and  thin.    It  is  the 
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property  of  a  stock-company^  that  speculates  in  liberalism 
according  to  the  daily  money-market.  Is  the  paper  suppressed 
in  any  one  State^  one  of  the  principal  shareholders  leaves  im- 
mediately, to  do  penance  on  the  spot  and  promise  amends. 
Confiscations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  favourite  measures,  often 
brought  about  on  purpose  to  bull  the  market.  Imprisonment- 
terms  are  served  out  by  Hirsch  Meyer,  according  to  a  fixed 
tarifif.  His  speciality  is  theatrical  criticism ;  but  he  also  writes 
brilliant  leading  articles.  If  the  Chambers  are  convened,  he 
thunders  against  untimely  extravagance ;  the  Government  bills 
are  not  yet  complete,  the  committees  unprepared.  Are  they 
adjourned,  Hirsch  Meyer  thunders  on  the  other  side :  woe  to 
the  country  where  the  voice  of  popular  representation  is  sup- 
pressed. He  has  just  dashed  off,  at  the  singer's  writing-table, 
this  glowing  improvisation  upon  fly-leaves :  ''  Fusion  of  parties 
—confusion  of  the  Ministry." 

How  the  prima  donna  brings  these  two  worthies  for  once 
together  forms  an  amusing  interlude,  and  affords  an  illustration 
of  Continental  journalism,  to  which  we  would  fain  hope  no 
paraUel  could  be  found  in  thia  country.  Hirsch  Meyer,  of  the 
Evening  Jou/mal,  ia  writing  in  her  cabinet.  Meantime  she 
enters  the  saloon  and  disposes  briefly  of  her  visitors.  ''  'And 
now  to  you,  my  friends  V  continued  the  goddess.  Hitter 
Blumchen,  overjoyed,  hastened  forward  and  seized  one  of  her 
hands,  Bullermann  the  other,  the  man  of  the  Morning  News 
hunted  in  despair  for  a  third.  '  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged 
to  dismiss  you  also.  I  need  rest  to-day  for  to-morrow.  Aw 
revoir.  Stop,  Herr  Hirsch  Meyer,  I  b^  you  to  follow  me  a 
moment  into  my  cabinet' — ^^  Meyer  Hinch,  gracious  lady.' — 
'  All  the  same,  I  shall  expect  you.' 

**  The  sun  disappeared  as  it  had  appeared,  in  storm-clouds. 
The  Hitter  and  the  composer  left ;  the  Morning  News,  imcertain 
us  to  what  should  follow,  knocked  timidly  at  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  The  two  hostile  brethren,  surprised  and  enraged, 
stood  suddenly  face  to  face.  Seraphine  smiled,  pulled  open  a 
drawer  of  her  writing-table,  in  which  gold,  silver,  bank-notes, 
jewelry,  letters,  cards,  ^tuisy  lay  huddled  together  in  a  confusion 
peculiar  to  herself,  and,  catching  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  she  said: 
'  Before  I  go  I  should  like  to  do  one  good  deed,  by  firmly  unit- 
ing, for  a  short  while  at  least,  two  irreconcileable  enemies.' — 
'Impossible,  never!'  was  the  reply. — ^*Let  me  make  the 
attempt.  Do  you  see  this  bank-note  V  She  showed  them  a 
hund^d-thaler  Prussian  bill,  and,  cutting  it  with  an  artistically 
undulating  line  into  two  unequal  parts,  offered  one  to  each  of 
the  opponents.  '  Be  united,'  she  exclaimed,  and  disappeared 
into  her  bedroom,  leaving  the  two  critics  to  themselvea    They 
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had  involuntarily  taken  the  singer's  strange  farewell  card  from 
her  hand,  and,  in  mute  amazement,  they  first  looked  at  her 
vanishing  form,  then  at  each  other.  Meyer  Hirsch  awoke  from 
the  spell  before  Hirsch  Meyer,  and  ran  hastily  out  of  the  house; 
Hirsch  Meyer  ran  after  Meyer  Hirsch  still  more  hastily.  And 
indeed  the  artist's  wish  was  gratified,  though  only  for  a  single 
hour.  ITie  world  saw  Hirsch  Meyer  and  Meyer  Hirsch,  a  sight 
never  before  beheld,  first  enter  together  a  bookbinder's  shop 
and  perform  a  mysterious  operation  with  paste  and  brush. 
Thereupon  they  went,  still  together,  to  the  exchange  office  in 
the  Eed  Sose,  from  which  they  emerged  with  flushed  counten- 
ances, only  to  run  away  in  opposite  directions  as  of  old.  No- 
body has  ever  solved  the  riddle  of  this  close  and  yet,  alas !  but 
fleeting  friendship  between  Morning  News  and  Evenijig  Journal!* 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  diplomatic  Count  makes  his  appearance, 
and  is  received  in  special  private  audience.  He  tells  Seraphine 
that  he  has  come  on  a  mission  from  two  great  powers,  bearing, 
like  a  certain  ancient  Roman,  two  ofifers  in  his  toga, — ofifeis  of 
marriage.  ** '  Only  two  ? '  says  Seraphine,  '  not  a  week  in  the 
year  goes  by  without  bringing  me  at  least  that  nxmiber.  When- 
ever a  merchant  is  on  the  point  of  ruin,  whenever  a  young 
cavalier  casts  about  him  for  means  to  fill  his  stables  in  suitable 
style,  the  first  speculation  they  think  of  is  my  hand.  The  hand 
of  a  singer  is  common  property.  Let  Signer  Beppo  conduct 
you  into  his  secret  archives ;  one  large,  f uU  compartment  bears 
the  inscription:  " Offerte  di  matrimonio." ' — 'Of  course  you 
understand  that  I  would  not  be  the  bearer  of  such  mes- 
sages. Those  that  I  bring  are  serious,  honourable  suits.  In 
the  left  side  of  the  toga' — carefully  folding  the  lappets  of 
his  coat — '  is  hid  no  less  a  suitor  than  Herr  Hans  Heinrich 
Krafft;  you  see  how  his  weight  almost  tears  to  pieces  the 
antique  folds.'  Seraphine  smiled,  but  without  the  least  sign  of 
surprise.  The  ambassador  continued :  *  For  every  year  that  he 
may  be  thought  to  have  in  imdue  excess  of  you  he  generously 
lays  down  a  million ;  his  house  you  are  already  fanuliar  with. 
He  ofiers  you  his  heart,  and  that  with  all  the  passionateness  of 
late  affection.' 

"  The  smile  disappeared.  The  singer  played  thoughtfully  with 
the  tassels  and  fringes  of  the  divan.  After  a  brief  silence  she 
said :  '  And  the  counterpoise  to  this  weighty  first  offer  ?  Car- 
thage had  the  choice  between  war  and  peace,  Sir  Ambassador. 
Whom  does  the  right  side  of  the  toga  conceal?'— 'A  friend, 
Fraulein,'  was  the  very  earnest  reply;  'the  painter,  Boland' 
Seraphine  grew  pale,  even  to  her  very  lips.  The  hand  that  had 
been  toying  with  the  silk  tassels,  clutched  them  firmly  to  con- 
ceal its  violent  trembling.    There  ensued  an  oppressive  silence, 
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in  wliich  one  might  hear  every  faint  tick  of  the  vievxAxmU 
clock  on  the  writing-table,  well-nigh  also  the  quicker,  clearer 
beat  of  the  Amazon's  heart.  Count  Wallenberg  watched  her 
sharply ;  he  felt  no  less  moved  than  she  was.  Having  regained 
her  composure,  she  said,  looking  fixedly  at  the  diplomatic 
mediator :  '  You  call  yourself  Eoland's  friend.  Count.  I  beUeve 
you  to  be  such.  Have  you  then,  as  such,  approved  of  his  suit  ? ' 
— He  hesitated — '  Openly  and  frankly,  like  an  ancient  Roman.' 
— '  Well  then,  openly  and  frankly,  not  like  an  ancient  Eoman, 
but  as  his  and  your  friend :  No ! ' 

''Seraphine  sprang  up,  or  rather  was  on  the  point  of  springing 
up.  The  Count  caught  her  hand,  which  was  icy  cold,  so  cold 
that  he  could  feel  it  through  her  glove,  .and  restrained  her." 
The  Count  then  expounded  to  her  his  theory  of  contrast  as  the 
true  foundation  of  happiness  in  marriage.  Seraphine  asked  if 
Soland  had  heard  this  exposition  also — ^if  he  admitted  its  truth  ? 
*'•  His  reason  must,  whether  hia  heart  is  willing  or  not.'—'  It 
is  not  willing  then  ? '  interposed  Seraphine,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  there  were  a  lurking  hope,  a  half  tone  of  exultation  in 
her  last  question. — '  His  heart,  like  yours,  is  a  genuine  full- 
blooded  artist's  heart.  It  does  not  know  what  it  wishes.  To- 
day it  dreams  of  you,  to-morrow  of  Armgard.  But  it  wiU  be 
rudely  awakened  from  its  dream  as  soon  as  it  has  entered  upon 
a  union  by  which  the  iron  voice  of  reason  has  not  been  con- 
sulted.'— 'Enough;  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  a  few  moments/ 
With  these  words  Seraphine  slowly  rose  and  withdrew  into  her 
bedroom.  Count  Wallenberg  remained  alone;  a  smile,  not 
of  dissatisfaction,  played  around  his  delicate,  firmly-set  mouth. 
Perhaps  Theseus  thought  he  akeady  held  the  Amazon's  girdle  in 
his  hand  ?    Softly,  softly ! 

"In  the  darkest  comer  of  the  sleeping  apartment  stood  a  j^m- 
dieu^  and  above  it  a  small  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  Seraphine  knelt  down,  for  a  prayer  without  words: 
*  Madonna,  Mother  of  God,  blessed  Protectress,  see,  I  come  to 
Thee,  not  in  the  empty  jugglery  of  an  opera  prayer — no. 
Madonna,  but  in  holy,  fervid  earnestness.  Aid  me  in  the 
sacrifice  that  I  am  making.  At  Thy  feet  I  lay  my  bleeding 
heart,  with  all  its  secret,  foolish,  0  and  yet  so  sweet,  desires. 
Beceive  it.  It  is  thine ;  it  cannot  be  his.  To  him  give  all  the 
happiness  that  I  must  forego.  .  .  . 

"'  Amen,'  she  softly  breathed,  and  arose.  The  art  of  the  actress 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  woman.  She  stepped  to  her  dressing- 
table  and  cooled  her  glowing  face  with  the  powder-brush. 
Without  a  tear  in  her  eyes,  but  also  without  a  smUe  on  her  lips, 
she  reappeared  before  the  double  wooer.  Her  golden  hair  shone 
around  her  white  brow  like  the  halo  of  a  martyr.    '  Count,'  she 
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said  with  a  clear  voice, '  I  thank  yon  for  your  wise  counsel 
What  is  more,  I  shall  follow  it.  Say  to  your  friend,  that  lus 
offer  does  me  high  honour  and  gratifies  me  exceedingly,  that  it 
has  almost  touched  me,  but  that,  upon  mature  deliberation,  I 
have  given  heed  to  the  voice  of  experience  and  friendship, 
yours.  Count  Wallenberg,  and  preserve  my  freedom.  I  eamestlj 
desire  that  Boland,  too,  may  be  governed  by  you,  and  soon, 
very  soon,  announce  to  me  his  engagement  with  FraaleiQ 
Krafft.' "  Wallenberg  then  tables  the  banker's  proposal,  which 
the  prima  donna  proceeds  to  discuss,  to  his  astonishment,  in 
quite  a  •business-like  manner,  overruling  the  diplomatist's  ob- 
jections on  the  score  of  difference  of  age,  etc.,  as  inconsistent 
with  his  own  theory.  At  last  he  tells  her  that  he  has  a  third 
offer  in  his  breast-pocket, "  over  the  place  where  the  heart  beats," 
and  gracefully  presents  his  own  card  Seraphine  laughs  out, 
somewhat  to  his  discomfiture,  and  treats  it  as  a  joke.  Ue  pro- 
ceeds to  assure  her  that  he  is  deeply  in  earnest,  and  presses  his 
suit  with  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  man.  Seraphine 
thanks  him  for  his  confidence  and  for  his  offer,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  forcing  her  to  a  decision  on  pending  questions  of 
vital  importance.  She  asks  for  time  for  consideration.  He 
accepts  this  as  a  favourable  token.  Then  she  delivers  an  im- 
passioned defence  of  herself  and  her  class. 

" '  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  that  I  am  worthy  of  yon. 
Count  Wallenbeig.  This  hand  can  be  laid  without  trembling 
in  that  of  every  man  of  honour,  even  the  best,  the  highest;  it 
is  free  from  every  blemish.' — '  Who  doubts  it,  my  dear  Sera- 
phine ? ' — *  You,  yourself,  in  secret.  Do  not  deny  it,  Wallenberg. 
You  declared,  just  now,  that  you  could  neither  offer  nor  claim 
the  firstlings  of  love.  And  then  I  know  our  gentlemen  of  the 
best  society.  Their  youth  they  pass  in  the  questionable  atmo- 
sphere of  the  demi-monde ;  their  mature  age  behind  that  Chinese 
wall  with  which  society — what  chiefly  goes  by  that  name — 
shuts  itself  off  from  the  outer  world.  The  notions  of  female 
virtue  and  excellence  that  they  derive  from  both  spheres  are 
not  of  the  best.  If  they  come  in  contact  with  the  pariah- 
folk  of  the  theatre,  then  the  Baron,  the  Count,  the  Prince,  has 
only  to  imitate  Caesar :  come,  see,  conquer.  He  coolly  throws 
the  singer,  the  actress,  lus  handkerchief,  confident  that  it 
will  not  be  rejected  if  it  contains  a  set  of  diamonds  or  a 
pocket-book  full  of  bank-notes.'  —  *  What  a  gloomy  view 
you  take  of  life!' — 'It  is  that  of  your  order.  Count;  but, 
heaven  be  praised !  not  the  right  ona  I  stand  up  here  for 
my  profession,  although  I  was  not  bom  or  bred  for  it  In 
the  semi' obscurity,  the  impurity  of  the  stage,  there  is  still 
to  be  found  pure,  vigorous  womanhood,  as  well  as  in  your 
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saloons,  or  in  the  rooms  of  buigher  houses.  Yes,  better,  because 
it  has  to  withstand  more  difficult  trials.  Out  upon  the  cheap 
virtue  of  your  young  girls  of  the  cultivated  classes,  who  cannot 
deceive  the  eye  of  an  only  too-experienced  mother,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  they  are  away  from  it,  cajole  and  deceive  their  husband 
behind  his  back,  or  to  his  very  face !  Beckon  up  where  there  is 
the  greatest  amount  of  seduction  and  abduction,  of  marriage 
vowed  and  broken,  on  our  stage  or  on  yours  I  And  yet  how 
exposed  we  are,  from  the  very  first  step  in  our  elevated,  bright, 
yet  slippery  path,  to  the  delicate  and  the  coarse  attentions  of 
individuals,  the  intoxicating  applause  of  the  multitude,  to  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  the  most  dangerous  men !  She  who 
wishes  to  stand  firm  there,  must  be  able  to  rely  upon  herself, 
to  control  hersel£  With  pride  I  can  say :  I  have  done  it.  My 
life  lies  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  world ;  there  is  not  a  false 
step  in  it.  My  past  will  not  reflect  the  least  shadow  upon 
the  house  that  I  may  enter  as  a  wife,  were  it  ever  so  brilliant.'" 

The  conference  ends  very  amicably,,  and  before  its  close 
Seraphine  reveals  to  the  Count  the  story  of  her  life.  This  is 
about  the  weakest  though  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the 
book.  Possibly  the  witty  author  may  have  meant  it  for  a 
burlesque.  It  turns  out  that  the  prima  donna  is  not  what 
she  has  hitherto  passed  for,  a  Grerman,  but  a  Seotchtoomun,  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  daughter  of  an  Earl, — the  Lady  Mary 
Menteith!  Her  name  of  Lomond  she  borrowed  from  the 
queen  of  Scottish  lakes,  on  whose  banks  she  had  spent  so  many 
happy  days,  before  she  made  up  her  mind  to  avoid  a  distaste- 
ful marriage,  by  flying  from  her  native  land,  leaving  her  hat 
and  shawl,  with  the  oars  of  her  skifT,  floating  on  the  waters 
of  the  loch.  There  are  some  comical  touches  in  this  bit  of 
biographic  romance,  such  as  the  description  of  the  old  Earl  of 
Menteith,  as  the  chief  of  a  clan,  for  ever  at  war  with  his 
neighbours,  and  withal  a  Scottish  repealer,  ''hating  equally 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Palmerston." 

The  next  scene  of  the  story  introduces  us  to  the  diplomatic 
residence  of  the  Count  Here  we  have  a  capital  portrait  of  a 
young  diplomatist  of  a  school  not  unknown  to  us  at  home.  The 
indefatigable  Hirsch  Meyer  has  been  in  the  Count's  rooms,  try- 
ing to  pick  up  some  scraps  of  political  information.  "  When  he 
had  taken  his  departure  the  young  man  rose,  who  had  been 
sitting  concealed  behind  English  and  French  newspapers,  mark- 
ing with  a  red  pencil  whatever  might  be  of  importance  to  the 
Count  It  was  his  attachi,  Prince  Paul  Sess  of  Neusess-Ses- 
senheim,  who  had  recently  joined  the  embassy,  and  at  that 
particular  moment  was  exercising  the  functions  of  the  secretaiy, 
in  the  latter's  absence.    The  young  statesman,  son  of  a  man 
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who  had  been  in  his  day  an  omnipotent  prime  minister,  fresh 
from  the  university,  brought  with  him  the  fieune  of  profound 
learning,  and  passed  for  a  prominent,  hope-inspiring  power  in 
the  diplomacy  of  his  country.  At  the  very  first  glance  he 
appeared  as  the  perfect  contrast  to  his  chief.  Count  Wallenberg. 
Where  this  latter  is,  or  appears  to  be,  too  light,  the  other  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  too  heavy.  He  belongs  to  the  most  recent  youth 
of  our  times,  as  they  spring  up  with  frightful  uniformity  in  all 
our  great  cities,  cUefly  clmracterized  by  the  common  trait  of 
being  older  than  extreme  old  age.  Whoever  seeks  after  geni- 
ality, fondness  and  talent  for  society,  agreeable  manners,  espe- 
cially towards  the  other  sex,  loquacity,  and  good-humour,  let 
him  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  boys  of  fifty  and  upwards ;  men 
below  that  age,  especially  the  greybeards  between  twen^  and 
thirty,  are,  on  entering  the  world,  above  all  these  quidities, 
which  they  look  down  upon  as  frivolous  and  old-fBshioned 
Bom  and  reared  amid  grave  events  and  struggles,  ever  sur- 
rounded by  materialistic  aspirations,  with  a  head  full  of  positive 
knowledge,  and  a  heart  devoid  of  all  ideals,  they  begin  where 
their  fathers  left  off.  Their  sole  longing  and  striving  is,  to 
achieve  success,  to  grow  rich  or  famous  in  a  night,  to  obtain  a 
position.  AU  else  appears  to  them  superfluous,  if  not  worse. 
They  speak  but  little,  eat  and  drink  little,  dance  not  at  all 
except  on  command,  ride  only  according  to  the  doctor's  pre- 
scription, and  take  up  the  turf  or  play  either  as  a  matter  of 
social  obligation  or  to  win.  So  are  they  all,  our  yoimg  English 
Lords,  the  Marquises  of  France,  the  Russian  Knese,  the  Italian 
Principi,  the  German  Counts  and  Barons :  all  one  race,  even  in 
external  appearance.  With  their  pale,  hard  countenances  and 
close-cut  hair,  their  wide  sleeves  and  baggy  pantaloons,  their 
thick  double-soled  shoes  and  grey  felt  hats,  they  look  like  a 
new  crop  of  Soundheads,  Puritans  in  miniature ;  such,  how- 
ever, as  believe  in  nothing  but  success,  and  have  no  other 
religion  than  egoism ;  fanatics  of  the  worst  sort,  the  cold  sort 

"  Prince  Paul — a  splendid  specimen  of  this  species,  the  most 
perfect  greybeard  of  three-and-  twenty — ^rose  trom  his  work  at 
Hirsch  Meyer's  departure  and  said  thoughtfully:  'Are  you  not 
afraid.  Minister,  of  this  journalist  compromising  us?' — 'By 
means  of  the  empty  envelope  of  a  telegram  ?' — '  Hm  I  stolen  or 
lost  despatches,  letters  that  have  fallen  into  the  wrong  hands, 
have  caused  mischief  enough.' — '  My  dear  Paul,  no  one  then 
would  be  free  from  anxiety  for  his  paper-basket.' — ^'I  bum  the 
contents  of  mine  every  evening.' — '  Mine  here  is  emptied  by 
my  servant.  Whether  now  he  sells  the  stamps  and  seals  to 
collectors,  or  whether  a  poor  newspaper  Jew  speculates  for  once 
with  a  scrap  of  the  refuse,  what  is  the  differoace  ?'    Changing 
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the  subject,  the  Count  demanded :  *  Nothing  new  by  the  mid-day 
post  V — *  A  circular  message  from  our  (Jovemment  to  its  foreign 
agents.  It  explains  its  commercial  policy  in  the  most  pacific 
spirit,  and  enjoins  us  to  maintain  everywhere  the  best  under- 
standing with  foreign  cabinets,  and  to  give  this  emphasis  abroad.' 
— *  When  the  Herr  Minister  preaches  peace,  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We 
must  be  watchful.  No  news  from  America?' — 'None.  And 
yet  Marval  says  that  an  important  message  might  come  at  any 
hour  from  our  secret  agent  in  Liverpool' — '  I  wager  that  it  wiU 
again  come  like  the  thief  in  the  night.  Do  not  have  me 
awakened,  except  in  a  case  of  extreme  urgency.  I  have  passed 
a  sleepless  night  and  need  rest.  You  have  the  key  to  the 
cipher.  The  matter  can  lie  over  till  to-morrow,  I  reckon.' — 
*  With  your  permission  I  will  bivouac  in  the  hotel  and  send 
for  Marval.  An  interesting  investigation  will  help  us  to  pass 
the  time.  Professor  von  Siebold  has  sent  me  some  rare  speci- 
mens of  Crustacea.  Just  think,'  continued  the  young  Puritan, 
becoming  as  excited  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  become, 
'  Siebold  has  discovered  in  a  smtdl  shell  a  still  smaller  crab, 
concerning  which  it  has  been  impossible,  until  now,  to  guess 
how  it  could  get  inside.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  crus- 
tacean drives  out  the  mollusc  and  occupies  its  house.  I  am 
going  to  examine  the  fellow  under  my  lens.'  Count  Wallen- 
berg looked  at  his  scientific  attacM  in  amazement.  '  Do  you 
know,'  he  said  smilingly,  *  that  you  yourself,  under  the  micro- 
scope, would  be  an  incomparably  more  interesting  little  animal 
than  your  sea-crab  ?  One  at  your  years,  my  dear  Paul,  generally 
investigates  lobsters  and  oysters  from  other  motives  than  those 
which  actuate  Herr  von  Siebold.' — '  The  study  of  molluscs  is 
my  speciality,  Coimt,  and  my  relaxation.' — '  In  a  sleepless  night?' 
— 'I  never  need  more  than  four  hours  sleep.'— 'At  your  age? 
When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  not  sleep  at  all.' " 

The  elder  diplomatist  proceeds  to  give  some  excellent  advice 
to  his  premature  young  assistant,  tells  him  that  he  works  too 
much,  not  always  in  the  right  way,  that  the  diplomatist  is  often 
least  idle  when  he  seems  most  idle :  the  Count's  own  greatest 
successes  in  diplomacy  were  achieved,  not  by  despatches  and 
notes,  but  at  a  hunt  or  a  ball.  The  diplomatist  must  not 
sacrifice  his  freedom  of  position  and  coup  cCobU  to  laborious 
working  up  of  details.  More  may  be  done  by  mere  inertia  than 
by  excessive  acti^dty.  Talleyrand's  golden  rule  must  be  ever 
remembered,  "Point  de  zHe  /"  The  same  great  master's  defini- 
tion of  his  art  is  not  less  worthy  of  remembrance,  "  Diplomacy 
is  good  common  sense  applied  to  the  great  business  matters  of 
the  world."    A  definition,  by  the  way,  which  very  nearly  corre- 
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eponds  to  the  more  recent  teachings  on  the  subject,  by  precept 
and  example  of  two  such  opposite  statesmen  as  Mr.  Bright  and 
Lord  Stanley.  The  austere  young  disciple  listens  with  attention 
but  secret  contempt  to  the  exposition  of  his  chief,  and  proceeds 
to  develop  his  ovm  ideas  of  the  work,  and  the  principles  of  the 
new  school  of  diplomacy  to  which  he  aspires  to  belong.  It 
must  follow  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and  direct  it.  It  must 
become  positive,  the  promoter  of  international  commercial 
policy,  the  mediator  between  nations  and  their  most  pressing 
wants,  the  guardian  of  universal  prosperil^  and  morality.  This 
requires  study  of  history  and  elaborate  mvestigation.  Prince 
Paul  has  been  prosecuting  his  researches  into  the  histoiy  of 
diplomacy  ever  since  his  second  year  at  college.  He  has  been 
collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  subject,  and  has  ex- 
tended his  studies  as  far  back  as  the  Greek-Byzantine  epoch 
With  such  a  work  he  hopes  to  win  the  laurels  of  a  Thuir^dides, 
"  And  the  wrinkles  of  a  Socrates,"  laughs  the  incorrigible  Coiuit, 
and  prays  that  his  forehead  may  be  preserved  from  both. 
"  That,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  difference  between  us  old  diplomatists 
and  you  modem  ones — ^we  make  history,  you  write  it." 

Wallenberg  now  retires  to  his  divan,  and  arranges  his  plan 
of  operations.  His  ally,  Hirsch  Meyer,  shall  insert  ^siondii'm 
the  Evening  Journal,  to  the  effect  that  the  Fraulein  Lomond  is 
about  to  retire  from  the  stage,  to  bestow  her  hand  on  a  gentie- 
man  enjoying  a  high  social  and  diplomatic  position,  but  with 
whom  she  will  match  on  equal  terms,  being  herself,  it  has  been 
discovered,  of  noble  birth.  This  premeditated  indiscretion  will, 
the  Count  thinks,  have  the  effect  of  engaging  Seraphine,of 
burning  behind  her  the  bridge  of  retreat  to  the  stage.  Herr 
Kra£ft  will  be  compensated  for  the  rejection  of  his  suit  by  getting 
the  son-in-law  of  Ms  choice,  and  the  fair  rich  Armgard  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  smart-money  for  Boland.  Just  as  these 
cogitations  are  being  concluded  the  artist  is  announced,  and  the 
Count  hastens  to  inform  him  of  the  important  discovery  com- 
municated by  Seraphine.  Boland  breaks  out :  ''  She  has  con- 
fided  this  to  you  ?  She  kept  it  secret  from  me  for  years ;  from 
me,  her  friend,  her  brother.  True,  if  she  is  a  fine  lady,  a  noble- 
man must  be  nearer  to  her  than  an  artist' — ^'Stop,  Boland, 
Seraphine  is  an  angel.' — '  She  was  one  even  before  she  became 
your  equal.  Count.' — '  You  are  bitter  and  unjust.  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  imtil  you  have  composed  yourself.'  After  an 
oppressive  pause,  during  which  they  sat  in  silence,  each  lost  in 
his  own  meditations,  !Roland  resumed,  with  a  tone  of  foiced 
composure:  'Pardon  my  hastiness,  Walleubeig,  and  my  anguish. 
I  forebode  eveiything.  Let  me  know  what  I  ought  to  know, 
what  I  must  know/ — ^Thereupon  the  Count,  omitting  names  and 
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details,  narrated  what  the  singer  had  told  him,  prudently  com- 
mencing at  the  end,  the  histoiy  of  her  youth.  He  built  up  a  wall 
of  separation  between  her  and  Boland,  so  that  the  latter  could 
see  a  firesh  stone  added  with  every  word.  The  peasant's  son  &om 
the  Tyrol  began  to  feel  the  national  vein  throb  within  him ;  he 
thought — ^and  Wallenberg's  artfully  confused  narrative  confirmed 
him  in  the  belief— that  Seraphine's  refusal  was  dictated  by  an 
awakened  feeling  of  social  rank.  Her  past  intimacy  was  set 
down  to  the  score  of  art ;  the  singer  was  willing,  it  is  true,  to 
associate  with  the  painter,  not  the  bom  lady,  however,  with  the 
son  of  a  shepherd.  She  woiddtum  her  back  upon  him  and  the 
stage  together,  and  withdraw  to  the  bleak  upper  regions  of  society. 
Adieu,  fair  dream,  adieu!"  The  diplomatist  follows  up  his 
advantage,  makes  no  mention  of  Kraffl's  proposal,  but  boldly 
bums  up  his  own  ships  and  confides  to  Boland  what  has  passed 
between  himself  and  Seraphine;  assures  him  of  Erafft's  desire  to 
have  him  for  a  son-in-law,  and  of  Armgard's  favour  for  him,  and 
strongly  recommends  him  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot,  and 
ask  her  hand.  Boland  starts  away  for  ErafiEt's,  and  the  diplo* 
matist  thinks  the  game  is  won. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  graphic  power  and  satiric  vein  of  the 
author  are  well  displayed.  We  are  introduced  to  the  counting- 
house  of  the  banker.  The  reader  is  called  upon  to  take  off 
his  shoes  at  the  threshold  of  the  Temple  of  Mammon,  or  at 
least  his  overshoes,  if  he  happen  to  be  burdened  with  such 
protection  against  the  dirt  and  thorns  of  life's  pilgrimage.  "  Off 
with  your  hats,  all  ye,  of  whatever  rank  and  age,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  venerable  Hebrew,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  follow  in  our  train.  Let  them  keep  their 
heads  covered  in  Old  Testament  fashion,  for  we  are  about  to 
enter  the  temple  of  that  God  whom  their  chosen  race,  with 
prophetic  glance,  adored  sundry  millenniums  ago  in  the  desert 
— ^the  golden  calf."  The  address  of  this  shrine  is  in  common 
parlance  Eraffb  Street,  No.  30.  The  street  itself  is  a  monument 
of  the  great  speculator's  genius.  An  enterprising  architect 
bought  the  ground  and  commenced  to  build,  on  the  strength  of 
a  credit  opened  for  him  by  Herr  Eraffb.  The  enterprise  proved 
too  much  for  the  architect,  and  the  banker  saw  himself  forced, 
against  his  will  of  course,  to  stop  the  credit  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  The  half-finished  street  lay  dismantled,  and  the  industri^ 
ous  workmen,  out  of  employment,  went  about  in  despair.  The 
public  spirit  of  Herr  Eraffb  faced  the  emergency.  He  bought 
the  buildings  for  half  what  they  had  cost,  finished  them,  and 
then  either  sold  them  for  three  times  the  sum,  or  rented  them 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  produce  ten  per  cent.  The  grateful  town- 
council  named  the  street  after  the  public-spirited  banker,  while 
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the  unfortunate  architect  was  denounced  as  a  swindler.  At  the 
comer  of  the  street  stood  the  dwelling-house  and  business  pre- 
mises of  Herr  Krafft : — "  The  two  sides  of  the  Krafil  house, 
sharply  separated,  represent  two  worlds.  On  the  side  towards 
Krafit  Street  business  rules,  Herr  Hans  Heinrich  Kraffb ;  while 
Fraulein  Armgard  Krafft  looks  out  upon  the  Konigsplatz. 
The  first  half  is  occupied  by  vast  cellars,  where  the  samples 
of  oil,  spirit,  and  other  liquid  articles  are  kept;  the  ground- 
floor  is  allotted  to  the  bank  for  working  men ;  on  the  first 
floor  are  the  offices;  on  the  second  the  cashiers'  rooms; 
in  the  third  storey  and  stiU  higher,  across  the  court-yard  and 
into  the  back  buildings,  extend  the  warerooms  for  groceries, 
wool,  grain,  hemp,  hops,  etc.  etc.  For  the  firm  of  Hans 
Heinrich  Krafll  does  not  only  banking,  but  also  wholesale 
commercial  business.  The  granaries  are  situated  between  the 
railway  stations  and  the  harbour,  forming  a  small  town  by 
themselves.  The  taxes  and  customs  annusdly  paid  by  the  firm 
are  written  with  five  figures,  the  first  of  which  is  not  a  one.  Its 
number  of  employ^  exceeds  the  contingent  furnished  by  many 
a  member  of  the  Bund,  and  on  pay-day,  turbulent  Saturdays, 
ten  c€ishiers  have  enough  to  do  to  fill  the  open  hands  at  tiie 
various  pay-windows.  .  .  .  And  yet  Krafft— the  Herr  Prin- 
cipal, as  he  permits  himself  to  be  called,  after  the  old  fashion, 
by  every  one  of  his  people,  from  the  book-keepers  down  to  the 
youngest  volunteer  or  porter — knows  all  his  men  by  sight  His 
memory,  both  for  figures  and  for  persons,  is  terrible,  and  his 
ubiquity,  even  in  the  darkest  comers  of  his  kingdom,  borders  on 
the  fabulous.  Where  he  is  least  expected,  there  he  suddenly 
appears,  always  in  black  or  in  white,  and  always  on  foot  Ko 
mortal  eye  has  ever  seen  him  with  an  lunbrella  or  overshoes. 
The  dexterity  of  his  arm  puts  to  shame  the  most  skilful  grain- 
measurer  in  the  granaries,  his  quickness  at  figures  confounds  the 
ablest  heads  in  the  counting-house,  and,  in  emergencies,  the  speed 
of  his  big  feet  outdoes  even  the  jog-trot  of  the  old  grey  nag  that 
brings  the  letters  four  times  a  day  &om  the  Greneral  Post-Office." 
On  the  particular  Saturday  when  we  are  introduced  to  the 
interior  of  this  great  establishment  there  is  unusual  stir  and 
bustle  in  Kraflt  Street  "  Saturday  is  the  great  day,  on  whidi, 
at  four  o'clock,  subscriptions  for  the  South-West  Bailway  wiU 
be  received  at  the  banking-office  of  Herr  Hans  Heinrich  Krafit 
Another  public-spirited  enterprise  of  vast  scope.  Only  a  short 
time  before,  Krafft  had  explained  the  prospectus  to  the  Finance 
Minister  in  a  secret  conference.  For  an  hour  and  more  the 
two  potentates,  so  closely  related,  and  yet  not  always  in  accord, 
walked  up  and  down  his  Excellency's  room  in  confidential  con- 
versation.   Child-like  spirits,  they  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the 
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early  swallows  building  their  nests  before  their  veiy  eyes  iu 
the  curves  of  the  Ionic  capitals  close  by  the  windows.  '  A 
happy  prognostic  for  your  undertaking/  said  the  Minister 
graciously.  '  What  a  head  you  have  !  What  a  pity  that  you 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  bureaux  of  my 
department.' — '  With  a  few  thousand  florins  a  year  for  a  salary, 
your  Excellency/  smiled  Kraflft.  '  No,  I  am  not  of  the  right 
kind  to  be  an  official.  I  am  and  shall  remain  a  citizen,  plain 
and  simple.  Each  one  must  serve  the  State  after  his  own 
fashion.  Permit  me  to  abide  by  mine.' — '  The  State  will  serve 
you  in  turn,  as  long  as  I  have  any  share  in  its  administration. 
As  to  the  rest,  you  are  right,  neighbour,'  added  the  Minister 
with  a  sigh.  '  Nothing  like  personal  freedom.  Most  willingly 
would  I  resign  my  portfolio  into  your  hands  on  the  spot.' — 
'  Gracious  heavens,  Herr  Minister.  I  should  make  a  fine  figure 
at  the  green  council-board,  or  on  the  bench  of  martyrdom  in 
front  of  the  Chambers.  We  are  in  our  right  place,  both  of  us. 
Let  us  remain  there.' — '  And  friends  too/  concluded  the  Minis- 
ter, with  an  honest  shake  of  the  hand.  Hereupon  they  dis- 
cussed some  other  private  affairs  of  His  Excellency,  whose 
fortune  Herr  Krafft  had  taken  charge  of  as  a  special  favour. 
It  was  agreed  that  His  Excellency  should  take  an  interest  in 
the  South- West  Bailway  to  the  amount  of  a  good  round  sum, 
and  they  separated  upon  the  most  cordial  imderstanding.  The 
Herr  Minister  accompanied  Herr  Krafft,  who  had  come  in 
disrespectful  overcoat,  through  the  antechamber,  filled  with 
uniforms  and  black  dress-coats,  to  the  door,  which  the  servant 
opened  for  the  parting  guest  with  Oriental  salaams.  Down- 
stairs, under  the  Ionic  columns,  the  porter  saluted  with  his  out- 
stretched staff  infinitely  more  devoutly  than  before  a  Councillor 
of  the  first  class,  almost  with  as  much  devotion  as  before  His 
Excellency,  and  was  only  too  happy  when  Krafft  said  to  him 
in  a  friendly  manner, '  Well,  Niklas,  on  a  certain  Saturday  you 
too  can  announce  yourself  in  the  counting-house ;  there  will 
be  a  little  account  kept  for  you.' 

"  Great  was  the  astonishment  when,  only  a  few  days  after 
this  so  tenderly  concluded  interview,  the  semi-official  Meyer 
Hirsch  fired  off  an  article  against  the  new  railway.  The 
Morning  News  warned  its  readers  against  excessive  speculation, 
and  showed  that  the  Government,  which  had  given  no  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  washed  it-s  hands  of  all  responsi- 
bility. None  but  the  initiated  saw  that  this  veiy  article  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  conference  itself.  The  administration  wished 
to  display  its  independence  of  Herr  Krafft,  to  preserve  its  posi- 
tion of  strict  impartiality.  The  public,  however,  mistrustful 
of  every  official  utterance^  read  between  the  lines  that  the 
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boreaacrats  looked  nviiih  unfavouiable  eyes  upon  this  enteipfiiae 
of  a  man  of  the  people,  and  grudged  poor  folks  a  sure  profit  It 
was  replied  to  in  the  same  spirit  by  an  article  of  Hirsch  Meyei^s 
in  the  Evening  Journal,  llie  fuss  on  both  sides  did  its  dutj, 
and  produced  the  desired  result 

**  This  became  most  palpably  manifest  on  Saturday  aftemoozL 
Even  before  three  o'clock,  the  human  tide,  swelling  from  minute 
to  minute,  pressed  on  to  Erafft's  house.  In  a  short  time  the 
street  was  packed  full,  and  still  the  rising  tide  rushed  in  both 
from  the  Borsenplatz  and  the  Konigstrasse.  Men  of  business, 
officials,  moneyed  gentiy,  workmen,  even  servants,  pressed  for- 
ward to  subscribe,  all  the  more  eagerly  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  lists  would  soon  be  closed^  and  all  subscriptions  propor- 
tionately reduced,  on  account  of  an  undoubted  excess.  This 
report  had  such  an  alarming  effect,  that  armed  policemai,  and 
mounted  guards  had  to  be  summoned,  the  street  closed  and  bar- 
riers put  up  before  the  doors  of  No.  30,  just  as  at  the  ticket-box 
of  a  theatre  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  some  unusual 
performance.  We  find  some  of  our  old  Mends  drifting  about  in 
the  raging  flood :  here  Signer  Beppo  had  brought  his  bit  of 
poverty,  there  Father  Winter's  venerable  head  rises  above 
the  tide,  deep  red  and  dripping  with  perspiration;  Maestro 
Bullermann  cannot  protect  the  fainting  widow  on  his  arm  in 
any  better  manner  than  by  crushing  her  against  the  wall; 
Hirsch  Meyer  and  Meyer  Hirsch  struggle  on  opposite  sides,  as 
usual,  for  a  choice  place  on  the  stone  at  the  comer,  from  which 
they  can  overlook  and  describe  the  scene.  The  shrieks  of 
female  voices,  the  laughter  and  roaring  of  the  men,  the  useless 
cry  of  order  by  the  gens  d'armes,  blows  and  kicks,  choruses  by 
the  envious  or  the  inquisitive  from  the  adjoining  windows,  the 
exultation  of  the  mischievous  street  urchins, — aU  these  separate 
discordant  sounds  combine  to  form  an  infernal  symphony 
worthy  of  the  idol  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  who  sits  up  there, 
behind  locks  and  bars,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  his  temple,  the 
fire-proof  safe,  imapproachable  but  ever  surrounded  afresh  by 
the  swarms  of  his  raging  devotees,  dead,  and  yet  daily  demand- 
ing and  devouring  h^  living  hui«m  sacrifices: 

"  Soland  drew  back  dispirited,  in  time  to  avoid  being  swept 
away  by  the  roaring  stream.  He  had  either  not  thought  or  not 
known  of  this  great  event  of  Saturday.  And  yet  lus  excited 
mood  called  so  imperatively  for  some  &ial  result,  some  decision, 
that  he  regained  his  courage  and  discovered  a  way  of  access  to 
old  Krafft  through  the  entrance  to  Armgard's  apartments,  on 
the  Konigsplatz.  A  servant  led  him — ^the  well-known  Mend 
of  the  family — ^without  hesitation  up  a  side-stair  covered  wiA 
green  carpet,  the  communication  between  father  and  daughter, 
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into  the  counting-house.  Heie  order,  peace,  quiet  reigned.  The 
roar  of  the  flood  was  wafted  up  from  below  like  the  dashing  of 
the  sea  against  a  dyke.  Only  the  new  hands  peeped  out  at  the 
windows,  grinning  whenever  a  woman's  shawl  was  trampled 
upon  in  the  crowd,  or  a  man's  coat-tails  torn  ofT.  The  older 
employisy  used  to  such  battles,  worked  on  undisturbed,  stand- 
ing in  pairs  at  the  heavy  oak  desks,  over  which  hung  gas- 
lamps  with  green  shades.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
scratching  of  the  steel  pens,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  huge 
books,  the  crumpling  of  smaller  and  thinner  slips  of  paper, 
known  as  bills  of  exchange,  the  whispering  of  a  couple  of 
voices  that  were  rapidly  making  some  computation,  in  dupli- 
cate, to  prevent  mistakes.  On  the  side-tables  copying-machines 
and  stamping-presses  were  unceasingly  at  work.  Noiseless  as 
shadows,  the  occupants  of  these  dismal  apartments  glided  from 
one  room  or  one  desk  to  another.  An  office  servant,  likewise  a 
shadow  in  invisible  grey  liveiy,  handed  round  the '  Vesperbrod,' 
consisting  of  coffee  and  cakes,  bread  and  butter  and  fruit, 
which  was  devoured  hastily,  in  silence,  and  standing.  And  each 
desk,  each  room,  each  man  even,  looked  like  all  the  rest ;  the 
same  prices-current  hujig  on  the  walls,  the  same  railroad  and 
telegraph-maps,  the  same  daily  almanacs,  the  same  lists  of  coins ; 
in  the  corners  stood  the  same  basin-stands,  above  them  hung  the 
same  white  towels  marked  with  the  same  red  characters,  H.  H. 
K.  .  .  .  Fie  upon  this  imperfect  human  race  !  It  has  success- 
fully invented  sewing-machines ;  why  not  writing  and  counting 
machines  ?  Then  we  should  at  least  hear  in  such  a  money- 
manufactory  the  whirling  of  wheels  and  the  wheezing  of  steam, 
as  in  all  the  others  !  But  no ;  in  the  temple  of  the  demon,  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  his  gloomy  majesty,  nothing  is  suit- 
able but  silence,  the  silence  of  the  grave !" 

The  soul  of  the  artist  is  oppressed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
counting-house.  He  is  silently  directed,  by  point  of  pen,  from 
room  to  room,  till  at  last  he  finds  himself  m  presence  of  the 
presiding  genius,  who  is  closing  peremptorily  an  unpleasant 
dialogue  with  his  aristocratic  father-in-law,  a  broken-down 
Knight  of  St.  John.  The  old  man  has  come  a-begging,  and 
has  been  told  that  the  banker  can  do  no  more  for  him,  but 
that  his  annuity  will  be  regularly  paid.  The  banker  makes  no 
secret  of  the  matter  to  Boland,  tells  him  that  the  old  man  is  a 
hopeless  devil,  and  as  a  specimen  relates  how,  after  giving 
him  one  day  a  handful  of  gold,  he  found  him  breakfasting 
sumptuously  off  silver  at  the  Nimrod  Club,  when  he  conde- 
scendingly saluted  him  before  a  numerous  company,  adding, 
"Sorry  I  can't  invite  you  to  join  me.  But  you  know  our 
regulations — civilians  not  admitted."    Such  persons,  said  Herr 
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Kraflft,  miLst  be  snubbed,  and  made  to  feel  tbe  power  of  puree- 
pride  versus  pride  of  ancestry.  Boland's  momentary  strspicion 
that  tbis  lesson  may  be  meant  to  apply  also  to  him  is  dispelled 
by  the  frank  and  confiding  manner  of  his  intended  father-in- 
law,  who  tells  him  that  he  has  seen  his  daughter,  and  that  he 
may  be  assured  of  her  filial  compliance  with  his  wishes.  He 
then  shows  Boland  his  room,  in  return  for  his  frequent  views 
of  the  artisfs  studio.  "Roland  took  the  desired  survey,  but 
only  with  a  slight  feeling  of  discomfort  at  being  lost  in  a 
strange  world.  The  countibng-room  of  the  principal  was  the  same 
as  those  of  his  employ^.  Between  the  two  windows  stood 
the  writing-table,  covered  with  heaps  of  newspapers,  stocks 
of  letters,  mountains  of  ledgers,  bound  in  canvas  or  leather, 
and  tipped  with  brass  at  the  comers ;  a  chaos  for  eveiy  eye 
and  every  hand  but  the  master's.  A  cane-bottomed  chair  in 
front  of  the  table  completed  the  picture  of  hardness  and  sim- 
plicity. So  also  the  standing-desk,  which  was  not  a  whit 
more  elegant  or  comfortable  than  all  the  others.  The  four  walls 
were  lost  to  sight  behind  cases  that  overflowed  with  pasteboard 
boxes,  books  and  pamphlets,  all  marked  with  the  numerals  of  the 
year  and  the  name  of  the  country  to  which  they  had  reference. 
All  five  continents  were  here  represented.  In  one  comer 
stood  timidly  the  narrow  leather-covered  sofa;  in  another,  a 
small  table,  on  which  a  bit  of  black  bread  and  two  BorsdoiAr 
apples  represented  the  'Vesperbrod'  of  the  millionnaire.  A 
couple  of  stray  cane-bottomed  chairs  invited  one  to  stand.  No- 
where a  flower,  a  picture,  a  carpet,  a  soft  curtain,  a  coloured  cover ; 
everything  bare  and  prosaic,  cold  and  bleak.  And  for  this  to 
be  banker  and  wholesale  dealer  !*' 

The  merchant  saw  what  was  passing  in  the  artist's  mind,  and 
tells  him  that  he  must  not  judge  by  appearances.  Even  this 
prosaic  world  of  his  has  its  secret  poetry.  Yonder  blue  paste- 
board box  is  the  cradle  of  a  South  American  republic ;  within 
that  other,  bearing  the  label  "  Melbourne,"  is  hidden  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Australian  wool  into  Germany,  and  so  on.  '"  I  do 
not  deny,*  he  adds,  'that  it  would  have  been  pleasing  to  me  to  have 
my  son-in-law  undertake  the  continuation  of  my  life.  But  that 
cannot  be.  Still,  dear  Eoland,  there  is  a  practical  side  to  your 
art,  where  we  can  meet  and  work  together,  with  my  means.^  I 
can  picture  to  myself  a  future  for  you  of  laudable  activity,  which 
shall  embrace  and  gradually  control  all  German  exfhibitK^na, 
academies,  collections.  If  we  buy  up  whatever  is  goipd  -Vrhere- 
ever  we  find  it,  offer  premiums  for  the  best, give  aimi^d d&fee- 
tion  to  contemporary  art  by  means  of  exhibifciond  on  *a  grand 
scale,  place  German  and  foreign  art  upon  a  good'  basis,  ftwmd 
societies  for  mutual  aid  and  loans  .  .  .  .*-^Th^  ire  should  be 
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ait-dealers,  Herr  Erafft,  not  artidts.  To  me  a  wholly  imknown 
legion,  whither  I  cannot  follow  you,  even  in  fancy.' — *  Then  you 
can  at  least  follow  me  one  step  into  my  cabinet  of  curiosities,' 
said  Kiafft,  opening  the  door  of  an  alcove  by  the  side  of  the 
counting-room.  Boland  saw  a  small,  low  bed  of  plain  deal,  with 
a  blue  and  white  checkered  pillow,  a  straw  mattress  and  a  horse- 
blanket;  near  by,  a  closet,  in  which  were  hung  up  a  blouse,  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches,  a  pair  of  high  boots,  a  leathern  apron  fuU  of 
seams  and  spots,  the  shoulder-straps  of  a  porter,  and  an  oil-skin 
cap. — *  Here  you  see  the  commencement  of  my  fortunes,  Herr 
Eoland,'  explained  the  nullionnaire,  not  without  solemnity  and 
pride.  *  That  is  my  first  couch,  which  I  purchased  with  the  labour 
of  my  hands,  after  years  of  toil  and  thrift;  I  have  never  slept  better 
than  upon  this  straw  mattress.  In  that  closet  I  have  preserved 
the  dress,  the  tools  with  which  I  began  my  present  career  as  a 
day-labourer.  "When  I  wish  to  compose  myself,  or  to  leam 
humility,  I  take  refuge  here.  Sit  down  with  me  a  moment 
on  the  hard  bed.  Hans  Heiorich  KraSt  will  tell  you  how  he 
became  a  merchant.'"  And  then  he  teUs  the  stoiy  of  his 
early  fortunes,  which  need  not  be  recited  here. 

The  dialogue  that  follows  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
ihe  banker's  chief  clerk,  who  announces  that  the  crowd  has 
broken  in  the  barriers  and  is  attacking  the  countiag-house. 
The  police  are  not  strong  enough  and  the  military  have  been 
aent  for.  The  great  capitalist  hears  the  announcement  with 
calmness,  and  gives  directions  to  have  a  few  shares  reserved  for 
Messrs.  Hirsch  Meyer  and  Meyer  Hirsch,  so  that  the  press  may 
be  kept  in  mind  Presently  a  cashier  rushes  in  to  say  that  all 
the  shares  are  disposed  of,  and  that  the  mob  pours  in  more 
fiercely  than  ever,  and  wildly  shouting  for  Herr  KrafiPb.  "  To 
your  place,  sir  1"  thundered  the  banker,  "I  shall  come  when  I 
think  it  time.  In  no  case  before  the  militaiy  arrive.  We  need 
iheir  interference,  for  the  sake  of  the  market"  At  last  the 
inoment  for  action  has  come.  ''Let  us  bria^  the  play  to  a 
cio3e,"  says  Herr  ErafiR),  and  flinging  up  me  window,  he 
3tetnly  inquires  of  the  mob  what  they  want  of  him  ?  "  Shares, 
pcrip,"  was  the  vociferous  reply.  "  You  claim,"  he  said,  "  with- 
{mt  any  right  or  manners,"  and  proceeded  to  administer  a 
lecture  to  the  crowd,  telling  them,  in  conclusion,  to  send  him  a 
deputation,  and  that  he  would  listen  to  them,  but  not  to  a  turbu- 
lent mob.  So  saying  he  let  down  the  window  with  a  bang, 
and  the  broken  panes  fly  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  The 
soldieiB  have  now  arrived,  and  are  halting  with  fixed  bayonets, 
the  mob,  auUenly  drawiog  back  at  their  approach.  Three 
deputies  come  seeking  audience  of  the  banker ;  he  receives  them 
Jike  a  poteqtaliey  but  with  the  condescension  of  a  good  man,  a 
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plain  citizen.  After  hearing  their  complaints  and  their  sus- 
picions that  all  the  shares  are  being  given  to  the  rich  and  none 
to  be  reserved  for  the  poor,  he  addresses  them : — " '  I  am  nothing 
more  than  you  are :  a  man  of  business,  who  works  for  his  Uving, 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  a  plain,  simple  citizen.  I  began  in  a 
smaller  way  than  any  of  you ;  but  I  will  never  forget  that  I 
am  flesh  of  your  flesh,  blood  of  your  blood.  Facts  have  proved 
it.  I  will  give  you  a  fresh  proof  to-day.  Go  home  and  tell 
the  people  who  have  sent  you :  Hans  Heinrich  Erafit  will  give 
up  the  share  which  his  house  has  subscribed  to  the  South- 
western Eailway  in  favour  of  the  less  wealthy  citizens  of  this 
city.  This  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  thalers  shall  he 
divided  up  pro  rata  among  the  subscriptions  under  five  hundied 
dollars.' — '  Heaven  bless  you,  Herr  Kraflft,'  stammered  out  the 
court  cooper,  and  the  grain-broker  tried  hard  to  shed  a  tear  of 
gratitude ;  the  confidential  clerk,  Herr  Lange,  the  third  of  the 
group,  caught  at  the  hand  of  the  patron,  to  loss  it,  with  emotion. 
Krafft  drew  it  back  angrily.  '  No  self-abasement,  Herr  Lange/ 
he  said.  *  We  are  men  of  the  people ;  let  us  behave  as  such. 
Grod  bless  you,  gentlemen.  You  know  my  purpose.  Make  it 
known  to  the  good  people  waiting  outside,  and  rid  me  of  them 
without  delay.  Let  the  subscription  be  conducted  quietly 
and  in  good  order.  Adieu,  children  I' — The  deputation  with- 
drew. A  few  minutes  afterwards  there  was  heard  a  thunder- 
ing hurrah :  *  Hurrah  for  Herr  Elraffl !  Three  cheers  for  Father 
Krafit ! '  He  showed  himself  at  the  window,  nodded  quickly 
and  soberly,  and  motioned  to  them  to  disperse.  While  the 
tumult  was  subsiding,  Erafift  and  Boland  retired  into  the 
private  counting-room.  'You  have,*  the  latter  said,  'spoken 
nobly,  acted  nobly.' — ^'I  have  made  a  bargain,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less ;  moreover,  not  a  bad  one.' — '  How  so  ?' — '  In  three 
months  I  shall  buy  at  70,  perhaps  still  lower,  what  I  am  now 
to  give  up  to  them  at  90.' — ^'You  know  that  beforehand?* — 
'With  mathematical  certainty.  The  public  expects  an  El- 
dorado in  the  South-Westem  Eailway,  as  it  does  in  every  new 
enterprise.  The  undertaking  is  a  good  one,  it  is  true,  or  I 
should  not  have  ventured  upon  it.  But  one  must  be  able  to 
wait  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  small  holders  cannot  do  that; 
they  sow  to-day  and  to-morrow  they  wish  to  reap.  At  the 
first  payment  their  heart  and  their  purse  are  all  right.  At  the 
second  or  third,  both  are  gone.  Upon  the  least  rise  they  will 
throw  the  paper,  for  which  they  were  ready  to  break  each 
other's  necks,  upon  the  market,  and  so  depreciate  their  pro- 
perty. But  if  some  fortuitous  cireumstance  should  cause  a 
pressure  upon  the  money  market,  then  they  drop  all  that  they 
have,  in  a  perfect  panic,  for  any  price.    I  shall  watch  this 
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moment,  and  buy.  In  a  year  or  so,  when  the  line  is  finished 
and  its  communications  complete,  the  shares  that  were  sub- 
scribed for  at  90,  and  which  I  shall  have  bought  at  60  to  70, 
will  touch  100,  or  higher.' — ^'That  is  to  say,'  said  Eoland 
thoughtfully,  'you  will  gain  at  the  expense  of  those  people 
whose  confidence  you  have  aroused,  then  satisfied  with  objects 
of  artificial  value,  and  finally  drained  for  yourself.' — '  Business 
is  business,'  replied  the  familiar  harsh  voice.  'Unless  I  be- 
come a  counterfeiter  or  a  forger  I  can  do  nothing  more  than 
convert  other  persons'  money  into  my  own ;  of  course,  in  an 
honest  way.' — '  And  you  do  this  without  fearing  lest  one  day 
some  one  mightier  and  luckier  than  you  should  do  the  same 
to  you?' — 'I  must  be  prepared  for  that;  I  am  prepared.' — 
'  Also  for  the  storm,  not  one  of  your  own  creating,  but  one  sent 
by  the  wrath  of  God,  that  shall  scatter  all  this  paper  splendour 
of  our  times,  and  reduce  this  appalling  social  inequality  of  ours 
to  a  universal  zero?' — 'Let  us  quietly  abide  this  Last  Day,' 
laughed  the  banker,  taking  the  artist  by  the  arm.  '  And  now 
to  my  daughter,'  he  said ;  '  she  will  be  anxious  about  her  father, 
impatient  for  the  master.' " 

Before  we  come  to  the  interview  that  follows,  let  us  see  what 
has  happened  in  the  interval  Herr  Krafft  had  communicated 
to  his  daughter  in  the  morning  his  kindly  intentions  regarding 
herself,  Boland,  and  Seraphine.  They  are  not  quite  agreeable 
to  her,  but  she  controls  her  feelings  as  becomes  a  little  female 
diplomatist.  After  a  two  hours'  communing  with  herself,  she 
makes  up  her  mind,  orders  the  ponies,  takes  a  fierce  drive  round 
the  Park,  halts  at  the  Court  jeweller's  shop  in  the  Konigstrasse, 
purchases  a  beautiful  gift  for  Seraphine,  and  sends  it  to  her 
straightway,  with  affectionate  wishes  for  her  father's  success  in 
his  suit,  and  promises  of  filial  obedience  to  her  dear  stepmother. 
She  has  not  been  long  at  home  when  a  violent  peal  at  the  door- 
bell announces  the  approach  of  Seraphine.  A  very  pretty 
interview  and  dialogue  ensue,  creditable  to  both  yoimg  ladies. 
The  passionate  singer,  with  a  bursting  heart,  but  in  perfect 
sincerity,  congratulates  Armgard  on  the  happiness  that  is  to  be 
hers.  As  to  Papa  Krafft  and  herself,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
caimot  possibly  be.  She  esteems  him  profoundly,  but  marry 
him  she  cannot.  But  her  friend  and  Boland  are  made  for  each 
other.  Wallenberg  has  convinced  her  of  that.  "Also  that 
Boland  loves  me  ?"  asks  Armgard.  "  He  does  and  must,"  says 
Seraphine.  Armgard  smiled'^And  I  must  love  him  in  tu4. 
must  I  not  ?' — '  When  you  know  him,  the  grand,  magmficent 
man,  as  I  know  him :  yes !  He  is  a  child  in  disposition,  a  hero 
in  moral  force  and  dignity,  in  talent  a  very  god !  Girl,  what  a 
lot  is  yoiu's  at  his  side !  Intimate  communion  with  such  a  spirit. 
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living  and  moving  in  his  ideas^  abandoning  yourself  wholly  to  his 
mighty  individuality,  losing  yourself  in  him  and  his  creations. 
.  .  .  Armgaid,  you  will  be  the  happiest  woman  on  earth  if  you 
become  Ins  wife !'  The  singer  embraced  her  friend  passionately, 
and  kissed  her  repeatedly.  The  former  ill-will,  the  wild  jeal- 
ousy of  the  bank-piincess,  had  disappeared  from  the  Amazon's 
heart  since  she  had  sacrificed  her  secret  inclination  for  the  good 
of  the  man  she  loved,  had  resigned  him  in  feivour  of  Armgard 
The  chosen  bride  of  her  friend  seemed  to  her  a  part  of  himiself 
She  lavished  the  whole  treasure  of  her  love,  which  she  could 
not  reveal  to  him,  upon  the  girl  of  his  choice.  Armgard's 
cheeks  burned  with  kisses  whose  tender  fire  revealed  that  they 
had  missed  their  true  object.  The  shrewd  child  of  the  world, 
indeed,  perceived  what  was  taking  place  in  Seraphine.  It  did 
not  require  much  penetration  to  sound  the  depths  of  this  open 
soul,  which  was  not  always  clear  to  itself,  but  all  the  more 
intelligible  to  others.  Armgard  reciprocated  her  caresses,  and 
drawing  Seraphine's  hand  to  her  lips,  said :  '  I  understand  your 
heart,  dear  sister.  Believe  me,  I  understand  it  thoroughly. 
You  are  far  more  worthy  than  I  am  of  the  master,  his  love  and 
his  possession ;  you  are  his  co-mate  in  spirit,  akin  in  art'— 
'12'  exclaimed  Seraphine.  As  for  her,  she  says,  Koland  does 
not  think  of  her,  except  as  one  does  of  a  good  companion,  a 
school  Mend.  She  is  not  good  enough  for  him,  with  her  wild 
humours  and  passions.  How  could  she  make  him  happy?  No. 
Wallenberg  was  right:  artists  are  not  suited  to  many  one 
another.  If  she  is  to  marry  she  must  renounce  the  stage,  and 
seek  a  match,  not  in  quiet  home  life,  but  in  the  world  of  fashion- 
She  then  confides  to  Armgard  the  disclosure  she  had  made  that 
morning  to  the  Count,  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  irritation  at 
seeing  him  so  grandly  mounted  on  that  very  high  horse,  "the 
old-nobility  hobby-horse  of  mSsalliances,**  She  would  have 
him  know  that  in  that  respect  she  was  as  good  as  he.  Arm- 
gard is  somewhat  startled.  Still  more  so,  when  the  singer  tells 
her  of  the  Count's  proposal,  and  her  manner  of  receiving  it 
She  takes  for  granted  what  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  will 
be,  and  becomes  slightly  acrid  in  her  observations.  Seraphine 
assures  her  that  the  name  she  has  made  for  herself  is  a  thousand 
times  dearer  to  her  than  that  she  inherited.  In  that  case^  says 
Armgard,  it  is  surprising  that  she  should  wish  to  change  it 
There  is  only  one  Seraphine  Lomond,  but  there  are  dozens  of 
Countesses  ia  every  capital  She  must  not  renounce  her 
glorious  art  for  an  empty  title.  " '  Ah,  yes,*  sighed  the  singer, 
*the  art  itself  is  indeed  high  and  magnificent;  if  only  there 
were  no  handicraft  along  with  it,  inseparable  fipoin  it,  neoedsaiy 
to  it !    You  do  not  know,  Armgard,  how  degrading  this  handi- 
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craft  is,  how  wearisome,  how  oppressive  in  the  long-run.  From 
without  you  see  only  the  bright  side  of  the  9tage — not,  how- 
ever, the  shadows  which  the  dazzling  sun  of  the  theatre  casts 
upon  it.  Under  the  semblance  of  cheerful,  artistic  freedom 
and  self-government,  our  profession  conceals  within  itself  the 
most  pitiable  dependence ;  dependence  upon  the  manager,  the 
director,  an  incompetent  or  malicious  colleague,  upon  the  public, 
the  press,  a  hundred  different,  ofttimes  contradictory  influences. 
The  brief  intoxication  of  a  single  evening  is  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  unspeakably  prosaic  morning  hours,  where,  in  the 
grey  twilight  of  the  stage,  the  steamy  atmosphere  of  the  re- 
hearsal-room, we  "  work,"  as  galley-slaves  work,  under  the  rod 
of  some  perverse  director,  who  rudely  and  abruptly  stops  us  in 
the  very  middle  of  an  inspiring  passage,  riveted  to  the  same 
chain  with  unworthy  artisans  who  impede  where  they  should 
assist.  And  then  the  composers  with  their  everlasting  solicita- 
tions, the  Bullermanns  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  !  And 
the  public,  with  its  caprices,  its  injustice,  and  its  prejudices, 
to-day  warm,  to-morrow  cool,  laudSng  the  bad  to  the  ski^, 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  blindly,  stupidly  trampling  under 
foot  the  best,  which  it  does  not  understand.  And  finally  a 
criticism  which  we  are  the  better  able  to  estimate  at  its  true 
value  by  our  paying  for  it  in  hard  cash.* "  With  this  dark  picture 
she  contrasts  the  golden  repose  of  the  bank-princess.  Armgard  in 
her  turn  declares  that  the  artist-life,  if  hard  and  full  of  struggle, 
is  still  a  life,  while  hers  is  mere  vegetation,  and  the  spirited 
little  woman  finally  bursts  forth :  "  I  swear  to  you.  Queen  of 
the  Amazons,  the  poor  little,  abused  bank-princess  has  her 
hours  in  which  she  would  gladly  give  all  the  gold  in  her  father's 
fire-preof  safe  for  the  glitter  of  your  stage  crown,  in  which  she 
could  cry  out  to  the  blue  heavens  from  the  depths  of  her 
worn  and  ennuy^  maiden-heart:  *A  million  for  a  doud — a 
storm !'" 

In  the  midst  of  this  interesting  dialogue  the  tumultuous 
scene  occurs  which  has  been  already  described.  After  much 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  the  storm  is  hushed,  and 
just  as  Seraphine  is  goin^  Herr  BLrafffc  and  Eoland  enter. 
While  the  banker  soothes  his  daughter,  Eoland  and  Seraphine 
greet  each  other,  she  pale  as  deaOi,  he  flushed  with  emotion. 
— '*The  singer  held  out  her  hand  to  the  painter,  who  only 
touched  it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  His  heart  swelled  to 
overflowing  at  the  sight  of  his  dear  friend,  now  lost  to  him ; 
fitiiger,  jealousy,  pain,  sorrow,  love,  choked  his  voice.  *  My  con- 
gratulations !*  he  stammered,  almost  inaudibljr.  'Much  has 
happened  since  yesterday.  I  take  the  deepest  interest  in  this 
turn  in  your  destiny.* — '  Koland,  what  a  tone  to  use  with  me ! ' 
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—'  The  old  one/  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  *  has  passed  away 
irrevocably.     You  have  become  a  great  lady ;  or  rather  you 
always  were,  but  now  you  will  become  a  still  greater  one. 
Your  appearance  as  an  artist  was  only  a  starring  performance,  a 
piquant  incognito ;  our  friendship,  a  flitting  dream.     I  awake 
and  bid  you  adieu,  gracious  Countess.' — He  turned  away  from 
her,  and  went  up  to  Armgard,  whose  little  hand  he  kissed  with 
what  for  him  was  an  unusual  show  of  gaDantry.     The  sight 
pierced  Seraphine  to  the  heart.     Convulsively  she  pressed  her 
right  hand  to  her  breast,  and  said  to  herself :  '  Tis  well.    I 
can  conquer  it  more  easily  with  his  assistance.' "     Commanding 
her  feelings,  she  retires  to  confer  with  the  old  gentleman, 
leaving  Boland  and  Armgard  sitting,  like  a  pair  of  model 
lovers,  side  by  side  on  the  sofa.    The  latter  pair,  however,  soon 
come  to  an  understanding,  and  discover,  by  mutual  eicplaoation, 
how  the  friendly  Count  has  been  playing  the  part  of  Puck  in 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  among  them.     Boland  confesses 
that  Armgard's  wealth  alarms  him.    Armgard  frankly  tells  him 
that  he  does  not  love  her :  she  knows  *'  the  place  is  engaged," 
and  she  knows  for  whom.    She  then  assures  him  that  Sera- 
phine loves  him  in  return,  passionately,  as  only  Amazons  can ; 
and  proceeds  to  concoct  a  plan  for  outmanoeuvring  the  Count, 
and  crossing  his  theory  of  "cross-marriage."    The  artist  and 
the  singer  must  be  brought  together.     "And  the  Coimt  and 
the  bank-princess,"  adds  Eoland.    Armgard  blushes,  and  says 
she  may  be  left  out  of  the  game,  and  the  Count  also  deserves 
to  be  punished,  by  being  sent  away  empty-handed.  Boland  asfca, 
"'Seriously,  then,  do  you  love  Wallenbeig?' — 'If  that  is  love 
which  you  feel  for  Seraphine,  Seraphine  for  you — No.     Such  a 
love  only  favoured,  great,  poetic  natures  are  capable  of;  not  we 
common  children  of  men.' — '  But  a  certain  little,  worldly  affec- 
tion, a  satisfaction  with  Wallenbeig's  elegant  person,  hw  rank, 
his  esprit,  his  elegant  manners,  a  secret  longing  to  become 
Madame    I'Ambassadrice    and    Frau  Grafin — ^this,  my  dear, 
shrewd,  delicate,  little  pupil  does  feel ;  does  she  not  ?    Frank- 
ness   for  frankness,  Armgard,  or  I  am  out  of  the  game!' 
Armgard  sprang  up,  opened  a  drawer  in  her  writing-table,  then 
a  locked  portfolio  in  the  drawer,  and  pulled  out  a  drawing, 
which  she  handed  to  Eoland,  with  the  words :  '  This  is  my 
answer,  master.'     Therewith  a  wonderfully  charming  blush 
Bufiused  her  pale  countenance  up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  dark 
curls ;  shamefaced,  she  hid  it  on  Boland's  shoulder.     He  ex- 
amined the  drawing,  a  portrait  of  Wallenbei^  in  chalk,  and  said, 
gently  raising  her  head :  '  I  pronoimce  my  apprentice  free  for 
this  work.     It  is  the  best  that  you  have  ever  done.    She  who 
has  drawn  that  can  not  only  draw  but  also  .  .  .  love.'—'  Yes/ 
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she  scdd  to  him  softly,  and  with  deep  feeling, '  I  love  him  after 
my  own  fashion ;  but  with  all  my  heart/ — '  Now  I  believe  you,' 
replied  Soland,  smiling, '  in  your  \iillingness  to  make  Seraphine 
and  me  happy.  Our  interests  are  the  same ;  you  must  separate 
Wallenberg  from  Seraphine ;  I,  Seraphine  from  Wallenberg.* " 

So  the  plan  is  arranged,  and  Soland  and  Armgard  are  in  the 
meantime  to  play  the  part  of  engaged  lovers,  which  they  do  so 
well  that  Herr  Krafft  is  consoled  for  his  own  rejection,  poor 
Seraphine  is  wretched,  and  the  Count,  who  presently  joins  the 
party,  is  thoroughly  piqued.  The  Coimt  has  been  busy  with 
despatches ;  he  has  received  important  news  from  America  and 
London — a  brilliant  victory  for  the  South — the  stability  of  the 
Union  questioned — ^probable  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federation by  England.  Erafft  is  at  once  all  alive :  American 
bonds  will  fall  dreadfully — he  must  hasten  to  the  counting- 
house.  Why  ?.  He  wiU  sell  at  once,  that  night,  as  much  as  he 
possibly  can,  that  he  may  buy  double,  treble  the  quantity  next 
week,  when  the  market  is  at  its  lowest ;  for  Kraift  believes  in 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Union,  and  knows  that  he  is  safe.  So 
he  hurries  to  his  counting-house,  and  Armgard,  to  assist  him 
as  confidential  telegraph-clerk,  accompanies  him.  Seraphine, 
bidding  Boland  a  cold  adieu,  goes  off  under  the  escort  of  the 
Count.  At  the  door-step,  ready  to  receive  her,  is  the  faithful 
Beppo.  "He  held  out  to  his  mistress  the  Evening  Jowmal, 
stiU  damp,  just  come  from  the  press. — *  Una  bellissima  novella !' 
he  snarled,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage. — *  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  do  you  terrify  me?' — 'Ecco!' — He  pointed  to  an  article 
under  the  heading:  'Latest  News.' — ^'Eead  it,' said  the  singer 
to  the  Count,  with  the  tone  in  which  singers  are  wont  to  ask, 
first  having  seized  the  paper  from  Beppo's  hand  and  hurried 
into  her  cabinet.  Wallenberg  had  to  deliver  his  own  im- 
provisation : —  ♦ 

"We  learn,  from  tmstworthy  souroes,  that  our  highly  honoured 
prima  donna,  Fraolein  Seraphine  Lomond,  will,  in  to-morrow's  per- 
formance of  the  "  Amazon,"  the  well-known  aberration  of  the  maestro 
of  the  future,  BuUermann,  not  only  take  leave  of  our  Court  stage,  to 
the  regret  of  all,  but  will  bid  adieu  to  art  and  the  theatre  generally. 
She  is  about  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  a  gentleman  occupjing  the 
highest  social  position  among  us.  We  can  farther  reveal  to  the  reader, 
also  from  trustworthy  sources,  that  under  the  pseudonym  Seraphine 
Lomond,  the  last  surviving  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  foreign  nobility  has  hitherto  concealed  herself  from  the  puhlic,  but 
will  speedily  emerge  from  her  romantic  obscurity.  From  our  point 
of  view  we  attach,  as  might  be  expected,  little  importance  to  this 
latter  circumstance ;  in  our  eyes  the  great  singer  ranks  far  above  the 
aristocratic  Fr&ulein.     Still,  it  might  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the 
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haughty  and  disdaiofiil  maBner  in  whioh  ihis  otherwue  bo  estimaUe 
singer  has  been  accustomed  to  treat  her  asgociates  in  art  and  the 
^representatives  of  the  independent  press. — H(iftscH)  M(£tsr.)" 

When  the  Count  has  read  reluctantly  to  the  end^  Seraphine 
breaks  out  upon  him,  " '  For  this  knightly  servioe.  Count,  I 
am  under  obligations.  Until  now  I  oonsidered  discretion 
to  be  a  diplomatic  quality/ — '  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
gravest  indiscretion  may  become  the  finest  discretion.' — 'I 
do  not  understand  that,  it  is  .  .  .  too  diplomatic  for  me.  But 
I  do  understand  that  this  infamous  article  will  rob  me  of  ihe 
entire  result  of  to-morrow  evening.  I  shall  demand  satiafao- 
tion,  through  you.  I^ot  of  this  wretched  Meyer  fiUxsch  .  .  .  ' 
— '  Hirsch  Meyer,  my  dear  friend/ — '  All  the  same,  my  diplo- 
matic Mend.  I  shall  myself  deliver  my  card  to  Hirsch  or  to 
Meyer,  perhaps  to  both,  to  be  sure  of  the  jright  one,  pour 
prendre  eong^,  with  my  lidnag-whip.' — '  Seraphine ! ' — '  Count  ? 
...  I  regttest  you  to  hasten  immediately  to  the  printing -offica 
Have  this  report  contradicted  in  the  Morning  News! — *  There 
is  no  edition  to-morrow,  Sunday.'— '  Then  suppress  the  entire 
pasquii,  or  write,  in  my  name,  a  coimter-declaration  and  have 
it  placarded,  by  to-morrow  morning,  on  every  street-comer. 
Beppo  will  go  to  the  director,  the  stage-manager,  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra;  I  shall  not  sing  to-morrow.' — ^'My  dear  child T 
— '  We  have  not  got  so  far  yet,  Count  Wallenbei^.  I  son  neither 
a  child,  nor  your  dear  child.  True,  I  am  a  feeble,  lonely  woman, 
who  must  protect  herself,  and  who  wiU  protect  herself.  Ton 
know  my  will.  It  is  inflexible.  Good-night,  Count' — ^With 
these  words  the  weak,lonely  woman  disappeared  into  her  sleeping 
apartment,  and  immediately  thereafter  an  alarm-peal,  similar 
to  that  of  the  morning,  summoned  Signer  Beppo  and  the  faithful 
Marianka,  who  looked  askance  at  the  departipg  Count  as  they 
hastened  to  her  room." 

Wallenberg  hastens  to  the  office  of  the  JEvenmg  Jowmal.  He 
is  too  late ;  the  whole  edition  is  disposed  of,  and  cannot  be 
recalled ;  the  editor  cannot  assist  him.  With  a  cuise  he  dashes 
away  to  the  Morning  News^  and  is  shown  into  the  room  of  the 
Hon.  Privy-Councillor  Editor.  "'Best  of  friends,'  said  the 
Coimt,  '  I  break  in  upon  you  like  a  thief  in  the  night  I  do 
it  in  behalf  of  a  beautiful  woman ;  you  will  therefoce  pardon 
me.'  '  Any  motive  that  procures  me  the  honour  of  your  visit, 
Minister,  is  of  importance,'  'Very  much  obliged  I  Xo-daj's 
edition  of  the  Evening  Journal  has  an  article  about  our  Xomond, 
which  has  terribly  excited  her,* — 'I  havje  already^  read  it,' 
smiled  the  CounciUor,  '  and  may  perhape>  without  ipipn^jpric^tyj 
congratulate  the  Minister.'—*  Me  ?    I  mA  i^  jd^  pf .  jfl^  JieW 
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Fr^tilein  Lomond  has  been  favourably  recommended  to  me,  I 
may  say  she  is  my  friend.  She  turns  to  me  for  protection. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  official  organ,  since  it  is  not 
published  on  Sunday,  to  come  out  this  evening,  or  at  all  events, 
early  to-morrow  morning,  with  an  extra  sheet  contradicting  the 
organ  of  the  opposition  V — ^^  An  extra  in  theatre  affairs  would 
not  look  very  suitable  for  a  semi-official  organ.' — ^"True,  I  be- 
think me  of  an  expedient  Insert  in  the  extra  an  important  item 
of  news  from  New  York,  which  no  one  knows  but  ourselves,  and 
then  add  the  contradiction,  by  way  of  postscript.  It  has  local 
importance,  at  all  events.  Without  it  Fraulein  Lomond  will 
not  sing  to-morrow.' — The  Councillor  accepted  gladly  the  de- 
spatches from  London  and  Liverpool,  and,  while  making  them 
tip  for  the  extra,  summoned  Herr  Meyer  Hirsch, '  our  speciality 
in  art  matters,'  to  the  office.  Soon  aiter,  the  extra  was  set  up, 
printed,  and  issued.  Immediately  after  the  victory  of  the  Con- 
federates and  the  downfall  of  the  Union,  there  foUowSd,  in  the 
daintiest  of  Nonpareil : 

"  Our  over-credulous  colleague  of  the  Evening  Netos  has  again  had 
an  enormous  canard  palmed  off  on  him.  It  is  not  true  that  Fraulein 
Lomond  is  to  abandon  the  stage  ;  not  true  that  she  is  to  give  her  hand 
to  a  gentleman  of  high  social  standing  among  us.  Inasmuch  as  this 
maliciously-invented  and  equally  maliciously  composed  article  might 
prejudice  our  highly  esteemed  singer  in  her  swan-song  of  to-morrow, 
we  hasten  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  contradicting  it,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  truth,  leaving  all  its  personalities,  which  do  not  con- 
cern us,  to  the  libend  Evening  Journal  and  its  art-correspondent. — 
M(«nB)  H(i£8cu)/' 

Having  accomplished  this  piece  of  diplomacy,  the  Count 
winds  up  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Elrafft,  where  Armgard 
makes  a  brilliant  figure  in  the  conversation.  "Arm  in  arm 
Wallenberg  and  Eoland  slowly  walked  home  smoking.  The 
former  said  thoughtfully:  'You  are  a  child  of  luck,  friend 
Boland.  In  the  Uttle  bank-princess  you  will  draw  the  first 
prize  in  the  marriage  lottery.' — ^The  artist,  adding  a  bold  move 
of  his  own  invention  to  the  pre-arranged  cross-marriage,  replied : 
'  And  you  do  not  even  know.  Count  Wallenberg,  that  you  as 
good  as  had  this  prize  in  your  pocket  V — *  I V — '  You !  Arm- 
gard confessed  to  me  a  secret  fondness  for  you,  overcome,  it  is 
true.  She  has  drawn  your  portrait,  without  any  one's  know- 
ledge, a  wonderfrd  success,  admirably  conceived,  but  a  little 
flattered.' — '  Flattered  ?  Thank  you.  You  artists  must  always 
be  ruder — *  A  double  wrong,  since  I  do  it  to  you.  Your  sac- 
rifice, even  if  it  was  an  imintentional  one,  has  made  me  the 
happiest  mortal  beneath  yonder  pale  moon.  If  you  could  only 
have  ^een  and  heard  the  girl  as  I  did  this  evening.    She  worked 
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for  two  hours  with  her  father ;  he  admitted  that  she  was  able  to 
supervise  every  counting-house,  every  cabinet,  with  her  know- 
ledge of  languages,  her  business  insight,  her  sure  and  ready  hand; 
and  then  her  conversation  at  table,  how  easy  and  yet  how  full 
of  meaning,  sparkling  with  wit  and  talent !  You  do  not  realize 
how  deeply  I  am  indebted  to  you,  my  dear  Coimt,  for  this  trea- 
sure.'— '  Pray,  don't  speak  of  it,'  said  the  Count,  becoming  veiy 
monosyllabic.  At  the  Landschaftsplatz  the  paths  of  the  two 
night-wanderers  diverged ;  Boland  turned  off  to  the  suburbs, 
Wallenbeig  to-  his  Prinzessinnenplatz.  He  walked  slower  and 
slower,  he  smoked  faster  and  faster.  EUs  pull  at  the  door-beU 
of  the  embassy  was  in  the  style  of  Seraphme's  musical  school : 
Tempest !  The  porter,  the  lackey,  the  valet-de-chamlffe  rushed 
out  in  terror.  In  silence  he  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  second 
storey,  entered  his  sleeping-room,  suffered  himself  to  be  disrobed 
.  .  .  All  at  once  he  wildly  dashed  down  his  dgar  so  that  the 
sparks  flew  all  over  the  Smyrna  carpet.  '  Curse  it,'  he  ex- 
claimed loudly,  '  that  I  should  hit  upon  the  wrong  one  V — ^The 
valet-de-chambre,  carefully  picking  up  or  extinguishing  the 
fragments,  lisped:  'Does  your  Excellency  order  another?' — 
*  Another  what,  blockhead  ?' — *  Cigar,  ExceUency.' — *  Go  to  .  .  . 
to  bed  !' — '  Yes,  ExceDency.  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  a 
most  obedient  good-night  I' " 

Next  day,  Sunday,  is  the  eventful  day  on  which  the  diva 
Lomond  is  to  sing  her  swan-song,  positively  her  last  appearance, 
perhaps,  on  any  stage.  There  is  great  excitement  and  prepara- 
tion. At  length  at  the  hour  of  five  the  theatre  carriage 
comes  for  Seraphine,  and  she  drives  off  amid  an  admiring 
crowd.  At  the  obscure  side-door  of  the  theatre  the  carriage 
stops.  "  The  head  theatre-watchman,  in  grand  uniform,  open^ 
the  narrow  iron  door.  Seraphine  entered  the  twilight  of  the 
stage  and  drew  a  long  breath  in  the  home-like  atmosphere  that 
surrounded  her,  that  indescribable  peculiar  stage  atmosphere,  a 
mixture  of  gas,  oil,  spirits,  resin,  dust,  wood,  canvas,  leather, 
velvet,  sDk,  wool,  every  conceivable  subterrestrial  and  super- 
terrestrial  odour.  On  the  boards,  which  she  had  to  cross  to 
reach  her  dressing-room,  the  chorus  and  ballet  had  assembled, 
already  clad  in  their  respective  costumes  of  Amazons,  Greek 
warriors  and  priests,  to  give  her  a  stately  welcome,  forming  an 
espalier  through  which  she  marched,  Marie  with  her  white 
basket  proudly  following.  The  carpenters,  too,  in  their  Sunday 
jackets,  each  with  a  nosegay  in  his  button-hole,  the  wardrobe 
officials,  male  and  female,  ti^e  supemumeraries,brought  the pHma 
donna  their  kindly  greetings.  In  the  side-scene  the  stage- 
manager,  basso  Braim,  in  lus  robes  of  high  priest,  and  Theseus, 
the  firat  barytone,  stood  awaiting  her.    &e  manager  kissed  her 
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hand,  Braun  kissed  her  paternally  on  the  forehead,  Theseus 
firatemallj  on  the  cheek.     Conducted  by  the  two  latter,  the 
manager  acting  as  guide,  she  ascended  tbe  short  flight  of  steps 
up  to  her  dressing-toom.    The  door  was  opened;  a  dazzling 
flood  of  light  burst  upon  her.    All  her  companions  from  the  opera, 
the  drama,  and  the  ballet,  had  assembled  in  the  apartment, 
which  was  decorated  with   floweis,  tapestry,  and   curtains. 
Upon  the  red-<x)yered  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  amid 
candelabra  and  laurel  wreaths  with  long  bows,  stood  a  silver 
Amazon  shield,  a  masterpiece  from  the  establishment  of  Kilian 
Brothers,  the  parting  gift  of  the  theatre  to  Seraphine.     She  stood 
there  speechless,  listened  to  the  solemn  oration  of  the  senior 
member,  the  tragedy  hero  and  father,  Beissmiiller,  and  received 
tbe  shield  from  the  hands  of  the  tragedy  mother,  Madame 
Wandel-Schneider.    In  the  middle  of  the  shield  was  her  por- 
trait in  medallion;  the  border  represented  the  fight  of  the 
Amazons  in  embossed  work,  and  on  the  reverse  was  the  inscrip- 
tion :  *  To  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  from  her  faithful  people 
on  the  evening  of  her  farewell.'    Big  tears  rolled  from  the 
nixie-eyes ;  the  singer  could  only  stcunmer  out  a  few  incoherent 
words  and  embrace  them  in  succession,  until  the  manager,  pull- 
ing out  his  watch,  put  an  end  to  the  affecting,  and,  for  his  per- 
formance, dangerous  scene.    Seraphine  was  left  alone ;  she  sat 
down  in  the  ehkise  tongue,  to  rest  herself  for  a  few  moments  before 
the  contest,  while  Marie  unpacked  the  contents  of  her  basket : 
flesh-coloured  socks,  sandals,  the  silver  helmet  and  coat  of  mail, 
the  white  tunic,  embroider^  with  blue  d  la  Orecque,  the  tiger- 
skin  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened  by  two  silver 
claws,  the  sword  and  belt,  and  the  indispensables  of  the  toilette- 
table — ^rouge,  brush,  sponge,  hair-powder,  brushes,  combs,  hand- 
mirror.  ....  Nothing  was  forgotten.     The  Amazon  robed 
herself.    When  she  had  finished,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  lofty 
mirror,  that  reflected  the  image  of  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman, 
beautiful  from  the  waving  golden  hair  down  to  the  fringes  of 
the  blue  sandals,  a  smile,  the  first  one  that  day,  stole  over  the 
marvellously  inspired  countenance.     She  placed  the  helmet  on 
her  head,  grasped  with  a  firm  hand  the  golden  sceptre,  and  de- 
scended, with  true  queenly  gait,  to  the  stage  where  her  people 
were  awaiting  her.    But  all  at  once  she  stopped  in  constemar 
tion.    Something  was  wrong.    '  Marie,'  she  cried,  growing  pale 
under  her  rouge, '  Marie,  my  horse-hair.' — '  Jesu,  A^oia,  Joseph, 
I  have  forgotten  the  horse-hair.' — ^'Miserable  woman;  to-day 
above  all  others.' — Marie  has  already  disappeared.    Soon  the 
entire  world  behind  the  scenes  knows  that  the  prima  donna's 
horsa-hair  has  been  forgotten.    She  never  sings  without  having 
a  horse-hair  twisted  aroimd  the  little  finger  of  the  left-  hand ; 
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an  unfailing  pieventiye  of  the  jettfUwta,  by  which  the  ^itire 
theatre-folk  swear  &om  La  Scak  to  San  Carlo.  Let  not  the 
gvacioiis  reader  smile  at  sueh  a  superstition  among  a  claas  that 
is  not,  in  other  respects,  exoesaively  credulous  or  primiUye.  The 
artists  of  the  stage  are  noways  inferior  on  this  point  to  the  shep- 
herd, the  huntsman,  or  the  sailor.  We  know  some  stout  fellows 
among  them  who  will  never  go  on  the  stage  without  first  spit- 
ting three  times  behind  them,  be  it  carefully  obserred,  and  over 
the  left  shoulder.  To  undertake  a  new  part  on  a  ^Friday  is  too 
much  for  the  boldest  freethinker  of  the  theatre.  With  the  Ama- 
zon the  success  of  the  evening  hangs  suspended  on  a  single  hair, 
a  horse-hair.    A  kingdom,  not  for  a  horse,  only  for  a  horse-hair  1" 

The  faithful  Marie  procures  the  indispensable  talisman  &om 
the  tail  of  one  of  the  old  carnage-horses,  and  all  is  now  ready. 
The  second  bell  has  rung,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  per- 
formance will  begin.  *'  The  orchestra,  all  arrayed  in  djess-coats 
and  white  cravats,  were  tuning  their  instruments.  Maestzo 
Bullermann,  who  was  to  direct  in  person,  hurried  from  desk  to 
desk,  making  a  few  last  corrections.  Parterre  and  galleries 
were  packed;  the  boxes  and  reserved  seats  were  gradually 
being  filled.  The  superintendent,  as  soon  as  he  had  greeted 
Seraphine,  announced  to  her  the  eicpected  attendance  of  the 
Court,  both  their  Majesties,  and  the  Family;  the  uniforms 
of  the  aides-de-camp  and  chamberlains  were  already  visible  in 
the  background  of  the  grand  middle  box. 

"  Seraphine  took  a  peep  at  the  house,  which  was  buzzdng 
like  a  swarm  of  bees,  through  that  little  hole  in  the  curtain  by 
which  one  can  watch  from  the  stage  the  interesting  drama 
in  the  auditorium,  at  times  no  less  interesting  tboi  that 
which  is  given  on  the  boards.  She  looked  for  the  left-hand 
comer  seat  in  the  third  row  of  the  parquet  It  was  empty. 
Often,  how  often  had  she  seen  Bokuid  in  that  place ;  he  always 
came  early  when  she  *  was  on,'  as  the  graphic  art-es^pression  of 
the  stage  tongue  has  it.  Often  their  glances  would  meel^  heis 
lodking  down  through  the  round  mite  of  a  window — ^the  mou^ 
of  the  tragic  nia8k--lii9  looking  upward,  meeting  unconaoiaadyj 
magnetic^y  as  it  were.  But  not  to-day ;  Boland  waa  absent 
Wfdlenbeig's  ambassadorial  box  in  the  dress  circle  was  also  ant 
occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  Armgard's  slender  &sm  beeaae 
visible  in  the  box  in  the  first  row  above.  The  Amazon  lae- 
dpitately  drew  back  from  her  look-out.  into  b^  teii(^  the  xiui^ 
tains  of  which  closed  behind  her.  What  if  he  shiwld  suddenly 
show  himself,  not  in  his  parquet  seat,  but  up  the9%:  jjitli^t  bg^ 
behind  her !  She  could  not  answer  for  bier  not  /br«9Hig  A<x^mk 
at  the  sight,  indifferent  as  to  how  her  9Wan>««Ag.  voi^%  -t^rair 
natel  
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**  On  the  entrance  of  the  King  and  the  Queen,  Bullermann's 
wand  is  raised,  the  overture  begins.  Death-like  silence  pre- 
vails in  the  house,  packed  to  overflowing.  The  curtain  rises 
with  a  rustle:  the  chorus  of  Amazons  are  holding  a  coun- 
cil  of  war  over  the  captive  Theseus.  '  To  judgment,  to  death  ! 
To  death,  to  judgment  V  ring  the  clear  female  voices  again  and 
again ;  the  trumpets  blow  threateningly.  Then  the  curtains  of 
the  royal  tent  are  slowly  pushed  aside ;  there  stands  Antiope  in 
all  the  triumphant  splendour  of  her  beauty,  raising  her  sceptre 
with  a  gesture  of  command.  A  moment's  storm  of  applause 
bursts  through  the  house  at  her  apparition ;  the  entire  mass  of 
spectators  rises  like  one  man,  white  handkerchiefs  are  waved 
from  the  boxes,  wreaths  and  flowers  rain  down  from  all  sides 
upon  the  boards,  the  thunder  of  applause  from  thousands  of 
throats  overpowers,  interrupts  the  music,  until,  at  a  signal 
from  Bullermann,  the  orchestra  joins  in  with  three  repeated 
flourishes.  Not  the  first  sibilant  of .  an  opposition ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Amazon  has  overcome  all  her  antagonists. 
Trembling  with  emotion,  Seraphine  bows  her  head  to  the  htir- 
ricane,  while  the  choristers  gather  up  and  bring  to  her  the 
floral  oflerings.  With  a  profound  bow  she  takes  one  of  the 
bouquets  and  lays  it  upon  the  altar  of  Mars,  the  steps  of  which 
are  soon  covered  with  these  peaceful  oblations.  Gradually  the 
waves  of  applause  recede ;  with  a  trembling,  yet  clear,  sonorous 
voice  the  singer  begins :  *  Who  judges  without  me,  the  queen  V 
and,  gaining  in  confidence  and  in  fulness  and  power  of  tone 
with  every  measure,  executes  her  great  scene  with  the  chorus  of 
Amazons,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Grecian  hero  is  led  in." 

Kever  has  Seraphine  sung  and  played  so  magnificently.  She  is 
"superba,"  says  Beppo,  a  severe  critic,  though  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  the  diva.  At  the  close  of  the  act,  however,  the 
tnumphant  queen  reels  into  her  dressing-room,  bars  the  door, 
and  lies  helpless  and  moaning  in  Marie's  hands.  "  Marie,"  she 
sighed,  "  he  was  not  there  !'*  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  "  It 
was  decided  then :  he  was  to  break  with  Seraphine.  Not  even 
her  swan-song  would  he  hear.  .  .  .  With  anguish  of  heart  the 
poor  tormented  woman  donned  her  dingy,  miserable  costtmie, 
that  matched  her  mood.  Most  gladly  would  she  have  wel- 
comed an  earthquake  to  swallow  her  up  for  the  whole  evening, 
from  the  whole  world,  so  unspeakably  indifierent  to  her.  But 
no,  she  must  go,  must  sing,  must  play.  Herr  Lindemann 
knocked  at  the  door,  the  second  act  had  already  begun.  Then 
Qsanib  the  gtand  terzetto  between  Antiope,  Theseus  and  Phaedra ; 
after  thiKt,  the  Amazon's  passionate  monologue,  beginning  with 
an  eicpiressive  solo  on  the  violoncello.  O  heavens,  had  they  but 
known — those  clapping,  bravo-calling,  enchanted  hearers — ^that 
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those  were  real^  agonizing  tears  that  she  wept  with  the  weeping 
instrument!  Could  they  hut  have  looked  into  that  hioken 
heart,  from  which  arose,  like  an  outburst  of  inmost  feeling,  the 
indignant  plaint : 

*  Dmn  er  mich  TeriaBsen,  O  Behmach  obne  Olekshen, 

Jch  kann  aie  nioht  fMBen,  Der  Feindm  za  weichen ; 

Die  sohreokliche  That  1  0  8chii(>der  Venrath  l'^ 

*  That  is  no  longer  art/  exclaimed  all  the  connoisseurs  ecstati- 
cally ;  'that  is  nature,  the  highest,  purest  nature  !*  They  never 
dreamt,  the  happy  ones,  how  right  they  were,  or  how  wrong,  too. 
But  every  noisy  demonstration  died  away,  and  a  cold  shudder, 
more  eloquent  and  more  flattering  than  the  loudest  applause, 
ran  through  the  house  at  the  close  of  the  monologue : 

'  HSrt,  ihr  axuterbliohen^  Er  iit  verloren, 

HSrt  mich  gelobeo  !  Stirbt  von  mir. 

Helft,  ihr  Verderblichen,  St&hlt  meine  Sehnen, 

Dninten  UDd  droben !  Weiht  diesen  Leib : 

Rache  geschworen  Tod  dem  HeUenen, 

Sei  ihm  mid  ihr.  Tod  aeinem  Weib.' ' 

Seraphine  sang  this  curse — she  gnashed  and  panted  it  moie 
than  she  sang  it — abruptly,  sentence  by  sentence,  after  each  one 
advancing  a  step  further  into  the  proscenium,  raising  her  right 
hand  higher  and  higher.  Her  bosom  heaved.  Her  eye,  no 
longer  sparkling,  nixie-hke,  but  piercing  like  that  of  a  fuiy,  fell 
with  a  green  serpent-glance  upon  a  box  in  the  second  row ;  ve 
know  which  one.  Count  Wallenberg,  who  was  sitting  in  it- 
he  had  made  a  visit  in  the  interlude,  and  was  regularly  caught 
— started  back  as  though  from  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  came 
within  an  ace  of  upsetting  Armgard's  opera-glass  over  the 
railing.  The  little  bank-princess  hid  her  smile  in  the 
bouquet  which  she  was  holding.  Nobody  understood  the 
diplomatist's  alarm  better  than  she,  the  chief  and  counteT^ 
diplomatist,  as  no  one  except  herself  knew  why  the  actress 
sang  and  played  so  wonderfully  that  day,  or  who  it  was  that 
the  Amazon's  threatening  glance  had  sought  and  not  found.'* 

Between  the  acts  the  King  (doubtless  old  Ludwig  is  here 
portrayed)  comes  behind  the  scenes,  presents  Seraphine  with 

^ '  That  he  has  forsaken  me, —  Above  and  below, 

I  cannot  grasp  it^  Hie  ven^^eanee  Fire  vwom 
The  horrible  deed.  On  him.  and  on  her; 

Oh !  shame  past  compare,  He^s  doom'd  to  destnictton. 
To  yield  to  the  foe ;  He  dies  bjr  my  hands. 

Oh  !  treachery  vile.*  Harden  my  sine^ 
>  *  Hear,  ye  Immortals,  Strengthen  my  frame ; 

Hark  to  my  vow !  Death  to  the  Gcsoiaii* 
Help,  ye  Destroyers,  Death  to  his  wife  I ' 
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tiie  portrait  of  the  Qneen,  and,  after  some  gallant  and  kindly 
speeches,  a  kiss  of  the  hand  to  Seraphine,  and  a  flEitherlj  saluta- 
tion to  her  band  of  lightly-arrayed  Amazons,  withdraws.  Then 
the  last  act,  the  most  telling  in  the  piece,  began :  "  Had  the  stage- 
moon,  pallidly  shining  through  its  blue  panes  of  glass,  exerted 
a  soothing  influence  upon  Seraphine,  or  had  the  artist  in  her 
risen  triumphant  and  reconciliatoiy  from  the  struggles  of  the 
woman  ?  The  soft  music  flowed  lUce  a  cooling  balsam  over  the 
burning  wounds  of  her  heart,  that  seemed  to  pour  forth  its  life- 
blood  to  the  very  last  drop  in  the  Amazon's  song  to  the  moon, 
a  classico-romantic  variation  upon  the  venerable  '  OtUer  Mond 
dn  gekst  so  stUle'  .  .  .  After  the  last  notes  had  died  away,  the 
Amazons  came  to  search  for  their  queen.  Their  torches 
wandered  through  the  mountain  forest,  winding  down  from  rock 
to  rock,  until  at  last  the  fair  corpse  was  found  stretehed  out 
upon  moss-covered  rocks,  under  the  shadow  of  a  tall  pine,  her 
head  thrown  back,  so  that  the  unfettered  golden  hair  hung  down 
long  and  heavy,  *her  right  hand,  from  which  the  fatal  weapon 
had  slipped,  drooping  relaxed  by  her  side.  They  covered  her 
with  the  royal  mantle,  and,  joining  hands  around  her  for  the 
consecrated  moon-roundelay,  sang  the  low  dirge : — 

'  Sie  die  noch  gestem  ^ 

Unter  den  Schweetem 
Oleich  wie  die  Ceder  im  Bergwald  stand, 
Wehe,  sie  fiel  aus  der  schimmemden  Htthe, 
Wehe,  wehe, 
Fiel  dorch  die  eigene  tapfere  Hand.'  ^ 

"  Seraphine  lay  beneath  the  mantle,  melting  into  soft  tears. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  some  blissfully  departed  spirit,  that 
catehes  from  a  distance  the  lamentations  of  those  left  behind, 
and  is  borne  away  by  each  wave  of  sound  further  and  further 
from  the  shore  of  the  living  into  the  broad,  stiU  ocean  of  death. 
Whilst  she  lay  there  so  motionless,  her  whole  life  passed  in 
review  before  her  eyes;  reminiscences  from  the  mists  of  her 
childhood,  her  flight,  the  commencement  of  her  artist  career, 
her  radiant  meeting  with  Boland,  her  arrival  in  the  capital,  her 
triumphs,  that  evening — ^all  in  blurred  pictures,  shadow-like. 
She  was  in  a  dream,  and  wished  she  might  never  awake.  Yet 
she  was  rudely  aroused  by  the  falling  of  the  curtain,  the  renewed 
tempest  of  applause,  the  calls,  the  farewell  congratulations,  that 

^  '  She,  who  bnt  yesterday 

Stood  'mid  her  sisten, 
Stood  as  the  cedars  in  moontain-wood  stand. 
Woe  I  from  the  glittering  heights  she  has  laUen, 

Woeful !  woef al ! 
Pierced  by  her  own  so  valorona  hand.' 
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relentlessly  burst  upon  her.  She  must  summon  up  her  eneigied, 
must  come  out  with  tottering  steps,  once,  twice,  the  third,  the 
fourth  time — ^nobody  noted  any  longer  how  often — and  still  the 
showers  of  bouquets,  verses,  wreaths,  rained  upon  her  again  and 
again.  Confused,  she  stammered  out  a  few  incoherent  woids  of 
acknowledgment  and  of  farewell,  and  was  at  last  at  liberty  to 
disappear  in  her  dressing-room. 

"  There,  for  the  first  time,  she  found  repose  after  the  house 
and  the  stage  had  slowly  disgorged  themselves.  Uer  colleagues 
took  compassion  on  her  exhausted  state,  and  left  her  alone, 
Marie  was  ordered  to  put  out  all  the  lights  but  one.  The 
Amazon  wished  to  die  €to  capo :  once  more  to  dream  over,  this 
time  for  herself,  and  by  herself,  the  dream  of  her  earthly  life,  and 
come  to  a  close  with  her  entire  past  and  its  wealth  of  associa- 
tions. She  stretched  herself  upon  her  couch,  as  she  had  done 
upon  the  rocks,  and  covered  herself  with  the  mantle,  for  she  felt 
warm;  not  disrobing,  because  she  felt  too  bruised  in  eveiy 
limb,  too  weak  to  slip  off  her  stage  finery  an(P  put  on  her  blue 
wrapper.     She  only  wished  to  dream,  to  dream.  .  .  . 

"  She  had  not  been  lying  there  long  before  a  quick  step  tore 
up  the  narrow  stairway,  a  firm  hand  knocked  on  the  door  of  the 
dressing-room.  None  but  a  man  of  this  world  walks  so,  knocks 
so.  She  starts  up  to  listen.  Away  with  the  mantle ;  all  her 
fatigue  is  forgotten.  Even  before  Marie  can  open  the  door  she 
is  on  the  threshold,  and  falls  with  a  cry  of  joy  into  Roland's 
arms :  '  Roland,  is  it  you  once  more  ? ' — '  Seraphine,  you 
angel,  you  goddess !' — '  Where  have  you  been  all  this  long,  kill- 
ing day  ?  * — '  In  the  wolfs  den,  the  proper  place  for  the  monster,' 
laughed  the  master,  radiant  with  inner  delight,  this  morning  in 
the  wolfs  den  on  the  moimtains,  this  evening  in  the  gloomy 
parterre-box,  that  goes  by  that  name.' — ^'Not  at  your  post!' — 
'  Here  is  my  post,  from  which  all  the  diplomatists  and  bankers 
on  earth  shall  not  drive  me,'  said  Roland,  leading  Seraphine  to 
the  couch  and  falling  at  her  feet. — '  So  you  come  back  to  your 
sister  ? ' — '  My  sister  ?  Never  1  To  my  only  and  ever-beloved, 
my  bride,  my  wife !  Will  you  be  mine,  you  grand,  you  magnifi- 
cent Amazon  ? ' — *  Yours  for  ever,  my  Theseus,  my  lord  and 
master,'  she  replies  with  a  flood  of  joyous  tears,  and,  bending 
over  the  kneeling  man,  she  enfolds  him  in  her  white  nixie-anns, 
and  buries  him  beneath  the  waves  of  golden  hair. 

"We  will  do  like  Marianka,  the  discreet  Bohemian.  We 
will  creep  out  on  tip-toe,  shut  the  door  behind  us,  and  sit  down 
on  the  threshold,  to  keep  guard  lest  anything  should  disturb  the 
happy  ones,  who  have  foimd  each  other  again,  in  truth  have 
found  each  other  for  the  first  time,  in  this  overflowing,  long- 
suppressed  ecstasy  of  a  pure  and  powerful  passion.    They  read 
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for  each  other  the  riddle  of  their  hearts,  also  the  tormenting 
game  of  the  last  two  days.  Each  word  tears  away  a  curtain 
ftom  before  their  eyes,  reveals  to  their  enraptured  gaze  a  fresh, 
magically  illuminated  scene — ^here  a  paradise  of  remembrance, 
there  a  heaven  of  the  sweetest,  surest  hope.  Alone,  transported, 
as  though  they  were  not  in  the  world,  they  dream  not  as  the 
Amazon  had  thought  to  dream,  but  together,  hand  in  hand,  eye 
to  eye.    The  artist's  swan-song  ends  in  a  canticle  of  love." 

llie  formal  end  of  the  story  is  of  course  the  happy  marriage 
of  fioland  and  Seraphine,  foUowed  by  that  of  the  Count  and 
Armgard,  of  Safifael  and  Marie.  It  concludes  with  a  pleasant 
letter  from  the  artist  to  the  Count,  dated  at  Cairo,  announcing 
that  a  beautiful  little  Amazon  has  been  there  presented  to  him 
in  a  basket  of  Nile  bulrushes,  that  Seraphine  has  broken  her 
engagement  with  the  American  impresario,  that  the  writer  is 
hard  at  work  making  pictures  and  collecting  wild  animals,  and 
that  they  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  The  author,  how- 
ever, in  a  short  postscript  to  the  reader,  protests  against  the 
supposition  that  the  romance  of  his  story  ends  here,  and  promises 
that  if  the  reader  is  satisfied,  and  all  goes  well,  they  shall  start 
from  this  resting-point  on  a  fresh  pilgrimage,  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  a  day.  For  ourselves,  we  can  say  that  we  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  bearing  Herr  Dingelstedt  company  when  and 
whithersoever  he  may  choose  to  lead  the  way. 
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To  the  general  Election  of  1868  all  classes  of  the  oommimity 
looked  forward  with  peculiar  interest  A  great  experiment  was 
to  be  tried.  The  straggles  of  many  years  had  ended  in  sn 
extension  of  the  franchise,  which  no  long  time  i^o  was  by  most 
regarded  as  an  idle  dream,  by  many  as  a  terrible  cakmity. 
The  dream  had  been  realized,  was  the  calamity  impending? 
More  than  this :  the  principles  which  should  regulate  liie  fatoie 
policy  of  this  mighty  empire  were  to  be  determined.  !nie 
destinies  of  many  nations,  the  well-being  of  generations  hiiog 
in  the  balance.  No  greater  or  clearer  issue  was  ever  put  before 
the  electors  of  this  country :  it  was  a  party  contest  in  the 
highest  sense — ^in  that  one  body  of  our  statesmen  had  chosen 
the  better  part,  and  it  lay  with  the  people  to  apxn*0Ye  or  con- 
demn that  choice.  It  was,  we  think,  well-fitting  that,  on  the 
eve  of  such  an  election,  the  speeches  of  the  great  orator  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  man  living,  the  new  constituencies 
owe  their  existence,  should  be  brought  together — ^if  for  no  oUier 
purpose,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  electors. 

It  has  been  given  to  few  public  men  to  indulge  a  juster  pride 
than  may  be  Mr.  Bright's  at  this  moment.  For  thirty  yeais  he 
has  taken  part  in  political  strife.  He  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Cobden  were  forced  into  that  strife  by  their  sense  of  the 
iniquity  of  laws  which  taxed  the  bread  of  the  poor  in  order  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  rich.  At  last,  after  years  of  agitation ; 
after  an  enormous  cost  both  of  money  and  labour ;  after  famine 
had  so  desolated  the  land  that  subscriptions  were  raised,  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  by  the  poorest  among  men,  to 
rescue  our  fellow-countrymen  from  starvation;  when  society 
was  shaken  to  its  basis,  and  no  statesman  could  be  found  to 
carry  on  the  government;  the  Parliament  yielded,  and  won 
what  some  consider  a  lasting  claim  upon  our  gratitude,  ^7 
repealing  the  Corn-Laws.  But,  this  great  work  accomplished, 
there  yet  remained  much  to  do.  The  doctrines  of  Free-trade 
had  to  be  maintained  and  extended.  It  was  well  worth  while, 
to  say  the  least,  that  the  principles  which  ^ded  our  Foreign 
policy  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  justice  and  good  sense. 
Our  government  of  India  was  not  altogether  beyond  criticism. 
At  home  such  matters  as  Pauperism,  the  Land-Laws,  the  Game- 
laws,  were  not  perfectly  settled ;  and,  above  all,  the  duty,  for  it 
is  now  proved  to  have  been  a  dutv,  of  extending  tho^  fraaohiae, 
required  a  persistent  and  powmtd.  advocate.  To  titese  ques- 
tions Mr.  Bright  addressed  himself,  with  'wfact^  eenseqnenoeB  to 
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himself  we  all  remember,  with  what  results,  at  least  as  re- 
gards some  of  these  questions,  we  now  see.  Through  measure- 
less abuse,  through  calumnies  without  number  as  without 
foundation,  he  held  on  his  way ;  and  at  last  he  has  his  reward. 
But  a  short  while  ago,  such  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
just  observer  as  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell  declared  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Bright  was  the  one  public  man  who  could  find 
cause  for  self-congratulation  in  the  events  of  the  last  two  years. 
And  in  this  hour  of  his  triumph  he  has  so  borne  himself  that 
those  who  love  him  least  cannot  withhold  from  him  their  ad- 
miration and  respect.  We  all  remember,  in  the  great  debates 
of  1866,  how  often  the  legislation  of  the  preceding  twenty-five 
years  was  paraded  as  a  reason  against  lowering  the  franchise. 
Not  slight  must  have  been  the  public  services  of  the  man  who, 
in  urging  his  own  views,  could  meet  that  reason  with  the  fol- 
lowing noble  retort — constraining  a  hostile  House  to  forget  the 
egotism  in  the  indisputable  truth : — 

''  Now,  will  the  Honse  believe  for  once  that  I  am  speaking  to  them 
from  no  party  spirit,  from  no  desire  to  do  anything  in  the  country  or 
to  the  country  more  than  they  would  wish  ?  My  view  of  the  public 
interest  is  at  least  as  conscientious  and  as  honest  as  theirs  can  be.  I 
have  been  misrepresented,  and  condemned,  and  denounced  by  hon. 
Oentlemen  opposite,  and  by  not  a  few  writers  in  their  press.  My  con- 
science tells  me  that  I  have  laboured  honestly  only  to  destroy  that 
which  is  evil,  and  to  build  up  that  which  is  good.  The  political  gains 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  they  were  summed  up  the  other  night 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  are  my  political  gains,  if 
they  can  be  called  the  gains  in  any  degree  of  any  living  EngH^man. 

''  And  if  now,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  our  population — ^in  Bir- 
mingham with  its  busy  district — in  Manchester  with  its  encircling 
towns — in  the  population  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire — in  Glas- 
gow and  amidst  the  vast  industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland — and  in 
this  great  Babylon  in  which  we  are  assembled — if  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  hungry  and  exasperated  multitudes — ^if,  now, 
more  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  hundred  years,  it  may  be  said, 
quoting  the  beautiful  words  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that — 

'  Content  sits  hasking  on  the  cheek  of  toil  * — 

if  this  House,  and  if  its  statesmen  glory  in  the  change,  have  I  not  as 
much  as  any  living  man  some  claim  to  partake  of  that  glory  ?  I  know, 
and  every  thoughtful  man  among  you  knows,  and  those  Gentlemen 
who  sit  on  that  bench  and  who  are  leading  you  to  this  enterprise,  they 
know  that  the  policy  I  have  urged  upon  the  House  and  upon  the 
country,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  accepted  by  Parliament,  is  a 
policy  conservative  of  the  uublic  welfare,  strengthening  the  just  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  and  aading  from  day  to  day  fresh  lustre  and  dig- 
sily  to  the  Grown.  And  now  when  I  speak  to  you,  and  ask  you  to 
piflB  this  Bill — when  I  plead  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  idlowed 
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to  speak  themselYes  in  this  House — ^if  yoa  cotdd  raise  ymmelTeB  for 
this  night,  for  this  hoar,  above  the  region  of  party  strife^-if  you  eonld 
free  yourselves  from  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  passion  and  prejudice 
which  so  often  surrounds  us  here,  I  feel  confident  that  at  this  moment 
I  should  not  plead  in  vain  before  this  Imperial  Parliament  on  behalf 
of  the  English  constitution  and  the  English  people." — (VoL  iL  pp. 
1884.) 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us  with  regard  to  these 
volumes  is  their  historical  value.^  In  this  they  far  exceed  any 
collection  of  speeches  which  has  been  published  of  late  years. 
Lord  Macaulay's  speeches  have  a  considerable  historical  value  ; 
but  slight  in  comparison  with  these.  The  yet  more  recent 
collections  of  speeches  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
even  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  reference  exclusively  to  one 
subject — important  indeed,  but  now  settled  in  everything  but 
detail — and  only  to  one  aspect  of  that  subject ;  and  being  also 
penetrated  with  the  note  of  party,  have  already  lost  all  their 
political  interest,  and  much  of  their  political  value.  They  re- 
main antiquarian  relics,  and  nothing  more.  But  Mr.  Bright's 
orations  \ak&  a  wider  sweep.  They  are  concerned  with  almost 
every  one  of  the  great  topics  which,  through  many  stormy 
years,  have  agitated  the  public ;  and  some  of  which  remain  for 
solution  in  the  years  to  come;  and  the  speaker,  both  when 
expressing  his  own  views  and  when  confuting  the  views  of 
others,  conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  the  feeling  of  the  nation  at 
the  time.  We  must  add  that  this  historical  value,  and  also  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  speeches  as  showing  the  growth  of 
Mr.  Bright's  own  opinions,  might  have  been  increased  by  more 
judicious  editing.  In  the  latter  point  of  view  it  would,  we 
think,  have  been  an  improvement  had  the  "  speeches  on  varions 
subjects  "  come  first.  Several  of  them  are  earlier  in  date  than 
any  of  those  on  special  subjects  (with  the  single  exception,  we 
think,  of  one  on  Maynooth);  and  on  this  account,  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  themes  they  embrace,  they  would  have 
been  interesting  as  a  ''history  of  opinion."  Further,  to  answer 
fully  this  purpose,  they  shoidd  have  been  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  Why  this  order  has  not  been  obs^ed  we  cannot 
conceive.  Thus  we  are  taken  from  Free-trade  in  1845  to  j&gri- 
cultural  distress  in  1851,  and  then  back  again  to  Game-Laws  in 
1845  ;  from  the  Land  Question  in  1864  back  to  Peace  in  1853, 
and  Foreign  policy  in  1858.  This  is  confusing  and  unsatis- 
factory. If  there  has  been  any  attempt  at  grouping  the  topics^ 
it  has  failed,  as  from  their  variety  might  have  been  foreseen; 
and  we  lose  what  is,  in  all  collections  of  essays  and  speeches,  a 

^  Speeches  an  QueHioM  of  Pvblie  PoUcy.    By  John  Bright,  M.P.   Bdited  by 
J.  £w  Thorold  Rogers.    2  vols.     London,  1S68. 
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source  of  interest  and  of  benefit^  the  means  of  marking  the 
advance  in  the  author's  style»  and  the  growth  of  his  opinions. 

Again,  the  short  notes  introductory  to  each  speech  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  They  need  not  be  much  longer,  but 
they  might  with  advantage  be  clearer  and  more  specific.  It 
requires  some  slight  eflfort  of  memory,  even  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons not  unobservant  of  public  affairs,  to  recollect  at  once 
what  Ministry  was  in  office  at  some  particular  date  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  as  years  go  on,  and  the  popularity  of 
these  volumes  increases,  this  difficulty  will  not  diminish.  To 
be  sure,  the  reader  can  generally  gather  this  from  the  speech 
itself;  but  he  would  come  to  the  perusal  of  the  speech  with  a 
much  keener  power  of  appreciation  if  he  knew  it  before  he 
began.  Again,  with  reganl  to  speeches  in  the  House,  the  result 
of  the  divisions,  or,  if  there  was  no  division,  the  fate  of  the 
motion,  should  always  be  given.  These  may  seem  slight  matters, 
yet  they  are  not  really  so.  They  not  only  heighten  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  they  add  to  his  instruction.  It  is  just  because 
we  value  these  speeches  not  less  highly  than  the  editor  values 
them,  and  anticipate  for  them  the  same  future  as  the  editor 
anticipates,  that  we  make  these  suggestions.  The  trouble  in- 
volved in  carrying  them  out  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  resulting 
convenience  and  benefit.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  all 
who  propose  to  study  English  politics  should  read  these 
volumes,  and  should  read  them  with  every  assistance  which 
can  gain  their  interest,  and  facilitate  their  apprehension  of 
the  truths  conveyed. 

Looking  at  these  speeches  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  no  one 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  diction.  And 
it  is  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  The  marked  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Bright's  style  is  his  use  of  pure  Sa^con  English ;  and  never  per- 
haps since  Bnnyan  wrote,  has  the  varied  richness  of  that  lan- 
guage been  more  clearly  shown.  Hence  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  what  half-educated  people  think  eloquence.  You 
may  read  speech  after  speech  without  coming  across  a  single 
"  fine  passage."  Even  when  a  gleam  of  colour  richer  than  wont 
falls  upon  the  page,  the  severity  of  style  is  preserved ;  as  thus, 
speaking  of  slavery  in  America, — "At  the  birth  of  that  great 
republic  there  was  sown  the  seed,  if  not  of  its  dissolution,  at 
least  of  its  extreme  i)eril;  and  the  infant  giant  in  its  cradle 
may  be  said  to  have  been  rocked  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cj^ress,  which  is  the  symbol  of  mortality  and  of  the  tomb." 
Th^  two  best  scholars  of  our  day  who  are  also  orators,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  in  this — supposed  to  be  the  crowning 
gift  of  classical  learning — are  both  surpassed  by  Mr.  Bright. 
And  how  equal  to  any  argument,  to  the  expression  of  deepest 
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feeling,  is  ""  this  majestic  tmoffiected  style/'  these  passages  ma; 

show: — 

"  I  ask  hon.  (}entlemeiif  what  are  the  taxes  of  a  whole  yiDage,  and 
what  they  mean  ?  They  mean  bareness  of  fomitare,  of  clothuig,  and 
of  the  table  in  many  a  cottage  in  Lancashire,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  Dor- 
setshire. They  mean  an  absence  of  medical  attendance  for  a  sick 
wife,  an  absence  of  the  school  pence  of  three  or  foor  little  children — 
hopeless  toil  to  the  father  of  a  family,  pennry  through  his  life,  a  cheer- 
less old  age,  and,  if  I  may  quote  the  language  of  a  poet  of  humble 
life,  at  last — *  the  little  bell  tolled  hastily  for  the  pauper's  funeral' 
That  is  what  taxes  mean.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  i^Mke  the 
other  night  in  a  manner  rather  flippant  and  hardly  respectful  to  some 
of  us  on  this  question.  But  the  labourers  of  Dorsetshire  as  well  as 
the  weavers  and  spinners  of  Lancashire  are  toiling,  and  must  toil 
harder,  longer,  and  with  smaller  remuneration  for  every  single  XI 00 
that  you  extract  in  taxes  from  the  people  in  excess  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  just  requirements  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  country.  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  treat  the  question  on  this  ground,  and  I 
ask  the  House  to  recollect  that  when  you  strike  down  the  children  in 
the  cottage  you  attack  also  the  children  in  the  palace.  K  you  darken 
the  lives  and  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  humble  dwellers  of  the  country, 
you  also  darken  the  prospects  of  those  children  the  ofifepring  of  joar 
Queen,  in  whom  are  bound  up  so  much  of  the  interests  and  so  much 
of  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  this  country.  If  I  defend,  therefore,  the 
interests  of  the  people  on  this  point,  I  do  not  the  less  defend  the  per- 
manence of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown."— (Vol.  L  p.  527.) 

"  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  that  persecutions  could  do,  opinion  grew  in  the 
North  in  favour  of  freedom ;  but  in  the  South,  alas  I  in  fiiTour  of  that 
most  devilish  delusion  that  slavery  was  a  Divine  institution.     The 
moment  that  idea  took  possession  of  the  South  war  was  inevitable. 
Neither  fact,  nor  argument,  nor  counsel,  nor  philosophy,  nor  religion, 
could  by  any  possibility  affect  the  discussion  of  the  question  when  once 
the  Church  leaders  of  the  South  had  taught  their  people  that  slaveiy 
was  a  Divine  institution ;  for  then  they  took  their  stand  en  ether  and 
different,  and  what  Uiey  in  their  Uindness  ibeught  higher  groonds,  and 
they  said,  '  Evil  1  be  thou  my  good ; '  and  so  they  exchanged  light  fat 
darkness,  and  freedom  for  bondage,  and  good  for  evil,  and,  if  yoa  ifte, 
heaven  for  hell.     Of  course,  unless  there  was  some  stupendous  mirade, 
greater  than  any  that  is  on  record  even  in  the  inspired  writingB,  it  was 
impossible  that  war  should  not  spring  out  d  that  state  of  things;  and 
the  political  slaveholders,  that  *•  dreadful  brotherhood,  in  whom  all  tor- 
bulent  passions  were  let  loose,'  the  moment  they  found  that  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1860  was  adverse  to  the  cause  of  slavery,  took  up 
arms  to  sustain  their  cherished  and  endangered  system.     Then  came 
the  outbreak  which  had  been  so  often  foretold,  so  often  menaced ;  and 
the  ground  reeled  under  the  nation  during  four  years  of  sgony,  until 
at  last,  after  the  smoke  of  the  battle-field  had  cleared  away,  the  horrid 
shape  which  had  east  its  riiadow  over  a  whole  continent  Imd  vanished, 
and  was  gone  for  ever."— (Vol  i.  pp.  289-90.) 
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And  aho,  as  sbiowing  -wheA  genius  and  sinceaity  can  dace,  this 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
Crimean  War : — 

*^  At  the  same  time  there  is  growing  up — and,  notwithstanding  what 
some  hon.  Members  of  this  House  may  think  of  me,  no  man  regrets  it 
more  than  I  do — a  hitter  and  angry  feeling  against  that  class  which 
has  for  a  long  period  conducted  the  public  affairs  of  this  country.  I 
like  political  changes  when  such  changes  are  made  as  the  result,  not 
of  passion,  but  of  deliberation  and  reason.  Changes  so  made  are  safe, 
but  changes  made  under  the  influence  of  violent  exaggeration,  or  of 
the  violent  passions  of  public  meetings,  are  not  changes  usually  ap- 
proved by  this  House  or  advantageous  to  the  country.  I  cannot  but 
notice,  in  speaking  to  gentlemen  who  sit  on  either  side  of  this  House, 
or  in  speaking  to  any  one  I  meet  between  this  House  and  any  of  those 
localities  we  frequent  when  this  House  is  up — I  cannot,  I  say,  but 
notice  that  an  uneasy  feeling  exists  as  to  the  news  which  may  arrive 
by  the  very  next  mail  from  the  East  I  do  not  suppose  that  your 
troops  are  to  be  beaten  in  actual  conflict  with  the  foe,  or  that  they 
will  be  driven  into  the  sea ;  but  I  am  certain  that  many  homes  in 
England  in  which  there  now  exists  a  fond  hope  that  the  distant  one 
may  return — many  such  homes  may  be  rendered  desolate  when  the 
next  mail  shall  arrive.  The  angel  of  death  has  been  abroad  through- 
out the  land ;  you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings.  There 
is  no  one,  as  when  the  first-bom  was  slain  of  old,  to  sprinkle  with 
blood  the  lintel  and  the  two  sideposte  of  our  doors,  that  he  may  spare 
and  pass  on ;  he  takes  his  victims  from  the  castle  of  the  noble,  the 
mansion  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly, 
and  it  is  on  behalf  of  aU  these  classes  that  I  make  this  solemn  appeal." 
—(Vol  L  pp.  489-90.) 

Kot  only  are  these  speeches  valuable  as  a  mere  lesson  in 
style ;  they  should  be  studied  day  and  night  by  every  one  who 
desires  to  acquire  the  art  of  clear  and  persuasive  speaking.  A 
perception  of  their  artistic  excellence  comes  upon  us  gradually. 
The  art  is  so  subtle,  so  natural,  that  it  is  hard  to  detect  it,  much 
more  to  point  it  out.  This  we  take  to  be  the  case  with  all  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  oratory.  If  readers  would  only  con- 
fess it,  we  suspect  the  Ji/tst  impression  produced  by  the  master- 
pieces of  Demosthenes  to  be  that,  except  the  scurrility,  there  is 
nothing  so  very  wonderful  after  all.  So  is  it,  in  a*  measure, 
with  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
famous  Adullam  speech.  So  simple  it  all  seems — so  obvious 
and  easy.  The  simplicity  of  the  style  doubtless  heightens  this 
impression ;  but  the  real  causes  of  it  lie  deeper.  It  is  the  skill 
with  which  the  argument  is  built  up — the  lucid  progress  of 
thought — ^the  way  in  which  one  idea  leads  on  to  another,  as  if  in 
obvious  and  unavoidable  sequence,  that  gives  to  the  whole  such 
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an  effect  of  nataralness  and  ease.  Tbia  is  the  perfection  of  the 
oiatorical  eut — a  pei'fection  which  study  and  long^  practice  alone 
can  give,  and  which  even  they  can  give  only  to  one  "  to  the 
manner  bom." 

We  hear  it  often  said  that  reportere  have  destroyed 
oratory — that  men  speak  now  with  a  fear  of  the  next  morn- 
ing's newspaper  too  much  before  their  eyea  Hence,  it  is  alleged, 
the  proper  function  of  oratory,  immecUate  effect,  is  neglected 
Men  epeak  not  to  those  who  at  the  moment  hear,  but  to  those 
who  will  thereafter  read.  Mr.  Bright's  speaking  is  little  open 
to  this  objection.  He  can  sway  his  audience  at  will— he  plays 
on  them  like  a  pipe.  And  yet  he  does  not  fall  into  the  otJier 
extreme.  There  is  no  want  of  substance  in  his  speeches. 
They  stand  the  test  of  the  next  morning  well.  His  argument 
may  be  right  or  wrong.  But  it  always  is  an  argument  which 
provokes  and  deserves  careful  discussion.  And  the  delivery 
of  that  weighty  argument  has  moved  his  hearers  to  enthusiasm. 
Few  orators  have  combined  these  different,  and  seemingly 
opposite  characteristics  in  such  perfection. 

Perhaps  no  English  orator  was  ever  so  much  feared  as  Lord 
Chatham.  So  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  his  contempt  was  wither- 
ing ;  his  denunciation  must  have  been  hard  to  bear.  Mr. 
Bright  is  not  wont  to  indulge  in  the  expression  of  contemptuous 
feeling ;  but  when  he  is  constrained  to  assail  what  he  regards 
as  a  great  wrong  or  a  great  wickedness,  he  rises  to  a  fervour 
and  majesty  of  condemnation  which  we  know  not  to  have  been 
often  excelled.  No  one  who  heard  can  ever  forget  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  Ministry  which  could  not  conduct  or  conclude 
the  Crimean  War : — 

"  I  am  not,  nor  did  I  ever  pretend  to  be,  a  Btat«9inan  ;    and  that 
character  is  bo  tainted  luid  so  equivocal  in  onr  day,  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  a  pure  and  honourable  ambition  would  aspire  to  it.     I  han  not 
enjoyed  for  thirty  yean,  like  theae  noble  Lords,  the  honours  and  cmoh- 
mcnts  of  I  " 
am  aplaii 
stituenoiei 
I  dare  arc 
thoee  who 
mj  coodei 
istralaon. 
raised  am 
should  hai 
mine  to  t 
that  no  wo 
oountry's  I 
blood."_( 
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And  as  an  example  of  the  same  powers,  we  would  quote  this 
passage  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Watkin : — 

«  When  the  time  conies  for  the  '  inquisition  for  blood/  who  shall 
answer  for  these  doings  ?  Tou  have  read  the  tidings  from  the  Crimea ; 
yon  have,  perhaps,  shuddered  at  the  slaughter ;  you  remember  the 
terrific  picture, — I  speak  not  of  the  battle,  and  the  charge,  and  the 
tumultuous  excitement  of  the  conflict,  but  of  the  field  after  the  battle 
— Russians  in  their  frenzy  or  their  terror,  shooting  Englishmen  who 
would  have  offered  them  water  to  quench  their  agony  of  thirst ;  Eng- 
lishmen, in  crowds,  rifling  the  pockets  of  the  men  they  had  slain 
or  wounded,  taking  their  few  shillings  or  roubles,  and  discovering 
among  the  plunder  of  the  stiffening  corpses  images  of  the  ^  Virgin  and 
the  Child.'  You  have  read  this,  and  your  imagination  has  followed 
the  fearful  details.  This  is  war, — every  crime  which  human  nature 
can  commit  or  imagine,  every  horror  it  can  perpetrate  or  suffer ;  and 
this  it  is  which  our  Christian  Government  recklessly  plunges  into,  and 
which  so  many  of  our  countrymen  at  this  moment  think  it  patriotic  to 
applaud  I  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  go  with  you.  I  will  have 
no  part  in  this  terrible  crime.  My  hands  shall  be  unstained  with  the 
blood  which  is  being  shed.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  themselves 
in  office  may  influence  an  administration ;  delusions  may  mislead  a 
people  ;  Vattel  may  afford  you  a  law  and  a  defence ;  but  no  respect 
for  men  who  form  a  Government,  no  regard  I  have  for  '  going  with 
the  stream,'  and  no  fear^  of  being  deemed  wanting  in  patriotism, 
shall  influence  me  in  favour  of  a  policy  which,  in  my  conscience,  I 
believe  to  be  as  criminal  before  God  as  it  is  destructive  of  the  true 
interest  of  my  country." — (Vol.  L  p.  535.) 

On  one  subject  he  felt,  if  it  were  possible,  even  more  strongly 
than  on  the  Crimean  War,  namely,  on  the  great  American 
struggle ;  and  he  characterizes,  in  language  of  just  indignation, 
the  conduct  of  those  men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  private  gain, 
shrink  not  from  disobeying  the  law  and  involving  their  country 
in  deadly  peril : — 

'*  There  may  be  men  outside,  there  are  men  sitting  amongst  your 
legislators,  who  will  build  and  equip  corsair  ships  to  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  a  friendly  power, — ^who  will  disregard  the  laws  and  the 
honour  of  their  country, — ^who  will  trample  on  the  Proclamation  of 
their  sovereign, — and  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  glittering  profit  which 
sometimes  waits  on  crime,  are  content  to  cover  themselves  with  ever- 
lasting infamy.  There  may  be  men,  too — rich  men — in  this  city  of 
London,  who  will  buy  in  tho  slave-owners'  loan,  and  who,  for  the 
chance  of  more  gain  than  honest  dealing  will  afford  them,  will  help  a 
conspiracy  whose  fundamental  institution,  whose  comer-stone,  is  de- 
clared to  be  felony,  and  infamous  by  the  statutes  of  their^country. 

''  I  speak  not  to  these  men.  I  leave  them  to  their  conscience  in 
that  hour  which  comes  to  all  of  us,  when  conscience  speaks  and  the  soul 
is  no  longer  deaf  to  her  voice.    I  speak  rather  to  you,  the  working  men 
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of  London,  tbe  representadTes,  ag  yoa  are  here  to-nighl,  of  the  foeUngB 
and  the  interests  of  the  millions  who  cannot  hear  my  voice.  I  wirii 
you  to  be  trae  to  yonrselves.  Dynasties  may  fall,  aristocracies  may 
perish,  priyilege  will  vanish  into  the  dim  past ;  bnt  yon,  yoor  chfldren, 
and  yonr  children's  children  will  remain,  and  from  yon  the  Snglish 
people  will  be  continued  to  succeeding  generations. 

*^  You  wish  the  freedom  of  your  country.  You  wisli  it  for  yonrselres. 
Yon  strive  for  it  in  many  ways.  Do  not  then  give  the  hand  of  f^knr- 
ship  to  the  worst  foes  of  freedom  ik&t  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  do 
not,  I  beseech  you,  bring  down  a  curse  upon  your  cause  which  no  af^- 
penitence  can  ever  lift  from  it.  You  will  not  do  this.  I  have  faiCb  in 
you.  Impartial  history  will  teU  that,  when  your  statesmen  were  hostile 
or  coldly  neutral,  when  many  of  your  rich  men  were  cormpty  when 
your  press — ^whioh  ought  to  have  instructed  and  defended — ^was  nudnly 
written  to  betray,  the  fate  of  a  continent  and  of  its  vast  popolatioii 
being  in  peril,  you  dung  to  freedom  with  an  unfaltering  trust  that  God 
in  His  infinite  mercy  will  yet  make  it  the  heritage  of  all  His  childrm." 
—(Vol.  i.  252.) 

In  a  different  style  are  many  noble  passages,  penetrated  with 
deep  feeling,  rich  with  a  surprising  beauty,  where  the  orator, 
even  in  the  darkest  hour,  refused  to  despair  of  the  future  of  the 
great  American  Bepublic : — 

"  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  this  war:  I  admit,  of  course — 
everybody  must  admit — ^that  we  are  not  responsible  for  it,  for  its  com- 
mencement, or  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted ;  nor  can  we 
be  responsible  for  its  result  But  there  is  one  thing  which  we  are 
responsible  for,  and  that  is  for  our  sympathies,  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  regard  it,  and  for  the  tone  in  which  we  discuss  it.  What 
shall  we  say,  then,  with  regard  to  it  ?  On  which  side  shall  we  stand? 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  be  strictly,  coldly  neutral.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  too  great,  the  contest  is  too  grand  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man,  who  can  have  an  opinion  worth 
anything  on  any  question,  not  to  have  some  kind  of  an  opinion  on  the 
question  of  this  war.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  opinion,  or  of  Hie 
sympathy  which  I  feel,  and  have  over  and  over  again  expressed,  on 
the  side  of  the  free  North.  I  cannot  understand  how  any  man  wit- 
nessing what  is  enacting  on  the  American  continent  can  indulge  in 
small  cavils  against  the  free  people  of  the  North,  and  close  his  eye 
entirely  to  the  enormity  of  the  purposes  of  the  South.  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  Englishman,  who  in  past  years  has  been  ac- 
customed to  say  that  ^  there  was  one  foul  blot  upon  the  frdr  fame  of 
the  American  Kepublic,'  can  now  express  any  sympathy  for  those  who 
would  perpetuate  and  extend  that  blot.  And,  more,  if  we  profess  to 
be,  though  it  be  with  imperfect  and  faltering  steps^  the  fblkywers  of 
Him  who  declared  it  to  be  His  Divine  mission  '  to  heel  the  brcAen- 
hearted,  to  preach  deliveranoe  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,'  must  we  not  fe- 
ject  with  indignation  and  scorn  the  proffiared  .alliance  and  frimdlahip 
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■wiih  a  power  based  on  haflian  bondage,  and  which  oontemplateg  the 
overthrow  and  the  extinction  of  the  dearest  rights  of  the  most  helpleas 
of  mankind  I 

^*  If  wo  are  the  friends  of  freedom,  personal  and  political, — and  we  all 
profess  to  be  so,  and  most  of  us,  more  or  less,  are  striving  after  it  more 
completely  for  oar  own  country, — how  can  we  withhold  our  sympathy 
from  a  Government  and  a  people  amongst  whom  white  men  have  always 
been  free,  and  who  are  now  offering  an  equal  freedom  to  the  black? 
I  advise  you  not  to  believe  in  the  *  destruction '  of  the  American  nation. 
If  facts  d^ould  happen  by  any  chance  to  force  you  to  believe  it,  do  not 
commit  the  crime  of  wishing  it.  I  do  not  blame  men  who  draw  dif- 
ferent conclusions  from  mine  from  the  facts,  and  who  believe  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  is  impossible.  As  the  facts  lie  before  our 
senses,  so  must  we  form  a  judgment  on  them.  But  I  blame  those  men 
that  wish  for  such  a  catastrophe.  For  myself,  I  have  never  despaired, 
and  I  will  not  despair.  In  titie  language  of  one  of  our  old  poets,  who 
wrote,  I  think,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  I  will  not  despair, — 

'  For  I  have  seen  a  ship  in  haven  fall. 
After  the  storm  had  broke  both  mast  and  shroud.* 

From  the  very  outburst  of  this  great  convulsion,  I  have  had  but  one 
hope  and  one  faith,  and  it  is  this — ^that  the  result  of  this  stupendous 
stnfe  may  be  to  make  freedom  the  heritage  for  ever  of  a  whole  conti- 
nent, and  that  the  grandeur  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Union 
may  never  be  impaired." — (Vol.  i.  pp.  242-3.) 

"  Now,  whether  the  Union  will  be  restored  or  not,  or  the  South 
achieve  an  unhonoored  independence  or  not,  I  know  not,  uid  I  pre- 
dict not  But  this  I  think  X  know— that  in  a  few  years,  a  very  few 
years,  the  twenty  millions  of  freemen  in  the  North  will  be  thirty  mil- 
lions, or  even  fifty  millions— a  population  equal  to  or  exceeding  that 
of  this  kingdom.  When  that  time  comes  I  pray  that  it  may  not  be 
said  amongst  them  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  country's  trials, 
England,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  looked  on  with  icy  coldness,  and 
saw  unmoved  the  perils  and  calamities  of  their  children.  As  for  me, 
I  have  but  this  to  say :  I  am  but  one  in  this  audience,  and  but  one  in 
the  citizenship  of  this  country,  but  if  all  other  tongues  are  silent,  mine 
shall  speak  for  that  policy  which  gives  hope  to  the  bondsman  of  the 
South,  and  which  tends  to  generous  thoughts,  and  generous  words,  and 
generous  deeds,  between  ths  two  great  nations  who  speak  the  English 
language,  and  from  their  origin  are  alike  entitled  to  the  English  name." 

(VoL  i.  pp.  194-5.) 


'^  What  I  do  blame  is  this.  I  blame  men  who  are  eager  to  admit 
into  the  family  of  nations  a  State  which  offers  itself  to  us^  based  upon 
a  principle,  I  will  nndartake  to  say,  more  odious  and  more  Uas- 
phemous  than  was  ever  heretofore  dreamed  of  in  Ciiristian  or  Pagan, 
m  dvilif  ed  or  in  savage  ismok    The  leaders  of  this  revolt  propose  this 
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moiiBtroas  thing— that  over  a  territory  forty  times  as  large  as  England, 
the  blight  and  curse  of  slavery  shall  be  for  ever  perpetuated 

"  I  cannot  believe,  for  my  part,  that  such  a  fate  will  befall  that  iair  land, 
stricken  though  it  now  is  with  the  ravages  of  war.  I  cannot  believe  that 
civilisation,  in  its  journey  with  the  sun,  will  sink  into  endless  night  in 
order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt,  who  seek  to 

'  Wade  through  alaoghter  to  a  throne 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

I  have  another  and  a  far  brighter  vision  before  my  gaze.  It  may  be 
but  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it  I  see  one  vast  confederation 
stretching  from  the  frozen  North  in  unbroken  line  to  the  glowing 
South,  and  from  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the 
calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  main, — and  I  see  one  people,  and  one 
language,  and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and,  over  all  that  wide  conti- 
nent, the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every 
race  and  of  every  clime." — (VoL  i.  pp.  224-5.) 

We  have  quoted  these  passages — ^and  no  reader,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  blame  the  length  of  them — ^in  order  to  justify  our 
assertion  that,  viewed  merely  as  compositions,  these  speeches 
will  reward  careful  perusal  But  they  have  a  deeper  source  of 
interest  than  this.  Their  literary  excellence,  great  though  it  be, 
is  secondary  to  their  political  importance.  In  point  of  political 
interest,  in  capacity  for  political  instruction,  they  seem  to  us 
beyond  any  collection  of  speeches  in  the  language.  Doubtless 
this  is  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  lengthened  period  of  time 
over  which  they  extend,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  they 
embrace;  but  it  is  owing  to  something  more  also.  It  is 
owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  isolated  position  which  Mr. 
Bright  has  so  long  occupied  in  English  politics.  This  it  is 
which  gives  to  these  speeches  a  value  peculiarly  their  own. 
They  are  in  no  sense  party  speeches.  They  are  not  even 
debating  speeches,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  are  discussions 
of  great  public  questions ;  but  they  are  discussions  of  no  ques- 
tion in  its  party  aspect.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  an 
example : — About  a  third  part  of  Lord  Macaulay's  brilliant  and 
telling  speech  on  the  Maynooth  vote  in  1845  was  devoted  to  a 
criticism  of  the  position  of  the  Ministry  with  regard  to  the 
measure.  Mr.  Bright  in  his  speech  dismisses  that  topic  with 
the  single  sentence  that  "the  right  hon.  Baronet  has,  from 
unforeseen  circumstances,  been  connected  in  Opposition  with  a 
party  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  never  could  promote  any  good 
measure  whUst  in  power  without  being  chaigedy  and  justly, 
with  inconsistent  conduct ;"  and  then  passea  on,  as  if  in-- 
patient, to  discuss  the  question  before  the  House*  In  some  of 
his  speeches — those,  for  instance,  on  XJnivemt^  Tests,  on  Ae 
Sugar-Duties,  on  the  exclusion  of  Judges  from  the  House  of 
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CSommons — ^Lord  Macaulay  occupied,  more  or  less,  this  higher 
level ;  but  Mr.  Bright  never  descends  from  it.  Hence  the 
peculiarly  lasting  value  of  these  speeches. 

Yet  it  would  be  an  utter  misapprehension  to  suppose  that 
they  are  in  any  sense  didactic  dissertations.  We  shall  have 
written  and  quoted  to  little  purpose  if  our  readers  have  not  by 
this  time  become  aware  that,  in  their  liveliness,  their  variety, 
their  flexibility,  they  are  emphatically  speeches.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  they  are  discussions  of  questions  adapted  to  the 
forms  of  oratory.  Even  in  argument,  Mr.  Bright  confutes 
opposing  views  rather  than  replies  to  opponents.  There  is, 
indeed,  abundance  of  personality ;  but  persons  are  dealt  with 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  identified  with  opinions.  Yet  the 
speeches  are  the  very  reverse  of  being  heavy.  Most  of  us  have 
felt  the  charm  of  listening  to  the  speaker ;  but  no  reader  even 
of  these  speeches,  we  should  think,  ever  found  them  dull. 
They  are  relieved  from  the  possibility  of  this  by  many  excel- 
lencies. Not  only  by  the  beauty  of  the  style,  but  also  by  the 
acute  and  lucid  reasoning.  Always  clear,  always  direct  to  the 
point,  the  sweep  of  the  argument  carries  the  reader  along, 
demanding  from  him  no  greater  intellectual  effort  than  is 
requisite  for  intellectual  enjoyment.  Not  less  remarkable  is 
the  terseness  with  which  the  argument  is  stated.  Nothing  is 
over-dona    Never  was  any  great  orator  less  verbose. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  an  absence  of  illustration.  We  feel  some- 
how as  if  illustration  would  be  out  of  place, — as  if  the  speaker 
was  too  intent  on  his  immediate  subject  to  diverge  from  it  at 
alL  But  the  page  is  lit  up  with  many  a  felicitous  quotation 
from  weUs  of  English  imdefiled — Milton  we  should  guess  to  be 
a  favourite  study.  And  it  is  enlivened  by  a  rich  vein  of  sar- 
castic humour.  Nothing  could  have  been  happier  than  the 
"  terrier-dog  "  party,  without  recognisable  head  or  tail,  composed 
of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman ;  nothing  more  telling  than  the 
comparison  of  Lord  Grey's  plan  of  conferring  the  franchise  on 
doctors  and  lawyers  m  sudi  to  the  elder  Mr.  Weller's  theory 
that  a  man  must  be  a  good  judge  of  a  legal  point  because  he 
was  a  good  judge  of  a  horse ;  and  every  speech  affords  examples 
of  some  such  happy  hit.  The  following  passage  supplies  a 
valuable  solution  of  the  puzzling  difference  between  the  poli- 
tical opinions  of  Englishmen  abroad  and  of  Englishmen  at 
home : — 

''  It  is  the  most  onriaos  thing  in  the  world  that  whenever  an  Eng- 
lishman leaves  these  shores — whether  it  is  the  e£fect  of  the  salt  air, 
or  of  searBiakneaS)  or  the  result  of  that  }nx>loiiged  meditation  which  a 
voyage  of  somo  wedoi'  duration  invites,  I  do  not  know — ^but  whenever 
an  Eoglishman  leaves  these  shores  the  effect  is  to  peel  off,  not  the  rags 
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of  his  body,  bat  ih»  Taimmoiis  ngs  from  his  intolbai  aad  mvik  Sb 
leaTes  behind  him  in  England  all  the  stupidity  whioh  aone  of  oe 
oheriah,  and  he  lands  in  AuBtialia  with  his  vision  so  dear  thai  be  caa 
see  things  in  a  common-sense  li^^t" — (VoL  iL  p.  351.) 

Perhaps  the  moat  direct  value  of  these  volumes  conaiste  in 
the  political  iustructiou  which  they  afford.  Their  hig^best  isr 
teiest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  and  the  evidence  they  supply  of  his 
political  capacity.  The  first  qualities  which  can  belong  to  a 
public  man  are  foresight  and  courage.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Mr.  Bright  has,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  given 
more  proofs  of  both  qualities  than  any  man  in  England.  Con- 
scious he  must  be  of  exaggeration,  of  error ;  yet,  looking  at  his 
career  as  a  whole,  how  seldom  has  the  event  proved  him  entirely 
wrong ;  how  often  has  it  justified  his  wisdom ;  in  how  many 
instances  has  public  opinion  gradually  turned  from  hostility 
into  accord  with  his.  We  speak  not  only  of  his  well-known 
triimiphs;  we  do  not  exclude  questions  which  he  has  been 
often  told  to  leave  to  statesmen,  as  beyond  his  powers.  Take 
the  case  of  India.  He  foretold  that  the  old  government  of 
India  would  be  broken  by  rebellion :  the  Mutiny  came,  and 
the  Company  was  abolished.  Take  our  Foreign  policy,  always 
held  to  be  Mr.  Bright's  weakest  point.  We  suspect  the  de* 
fenders  of  Lord  Palmerston's  China  War  are  now  veiy  much 
fewer  and  leas  zealous  than  when  opposition  to  that  war  coet  Mr. 
Bright  his  seat  at  Manchester.  Take  a  yet  stronger  instance,  the 
Crimean  War.  We  do  not  propose  to  re-open  the  discussions 
connected  with  that  war.  We  would  only  suggest  the  one 
question — How  many  men  believe  that  England  would  again 
go  to  war  in  defence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ?  If  any  one  does, 
we  would  recommend  him  to  read  Lord  Stanley's  speech  the 
other  day  to  his  constituents.  Again,  on  the  question  of  our 
relations  with  the  great  European  Poweis,  Mr.  Bright  has  often 
expressed  strong,  and,  as  many  have  been  wont  to  thmk,  extaeme 
views.  These  views,  shortly  stated,  are  that  we  have  no  lif^ 
to  bring  upon  our  country  the  unspeakable  calamities  of  war  ia 
order  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  oth^.  Mr.  Bii^  has  been  so 
often,  and  so  unscrupulously  UBsrepresented  in  regard  to  tins 
matter,  that,  at  the  risk  of  quoting  too  much,  we  will  quote  hift 
own  statement  of  his  own  opinions : — 

^' I  believe  there  is  no  pennanent  greatoMS  to  a Jiatm  aBBapiiifaa 
based  upon  morality.  I  do  not  care  t»  anUtary  ^MMteaas  or  mS^itm^ 
renown.  I  oare  for  the  oendition  of  the  pa^iie  wmom^mtaml " 
There  is  no  man  in  Bnf^d  mho  is  hn  likej^  laapMk 
of  the  Grown  and  Mmi^ttky  of  SbchndthaB  I  wm^.int. 
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ooitmets,  ndtret,  militery  display,  the  pomp  of  war,  wide  colonies,  and 
a  huge  empire,  are,  in  my  Tiew,  all  tnfles  ligbt  as  air,  and  not  worth 
ceundetiAg,  nnless  with  them  you  can  hare  a  ikir  share  of  comfort, 
Gonientment,  and  happiness  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Palaces,  baronial  castles,  great  halls,  stately  mansions,  do  not  make  a 
nation.  The  naMon  in  every  conntiy  dweUs  in  the  cottage ;  and  un- 
less the  light  of  year  constitntion  can  shine  there,  unless  the  beauty 
of  your  l^islation  and  the  excellence  of  your  statesmanship  are  im* 
preased  there  on  the  feelings  and  condition  of  the  people,  rely  upon  it 
you  hare  yet  to  learn  the  duties  of  government. 

^  I  have  not)  as  you  have  observiMoi,  pleaded  that  this  country  should 
remain  without  adequate  and  soientifio  means  of  defence.  I  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  duty  of  your  statesmen,  aoting  upon  the  known 
opinions  and  principles  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
in  the  country,  at  all  times,  with  all  possible  moderation,  but  with  all 
possible  efficiency,  to  take  steps  which  shall  preserve  order  within  and 
on  the  confines  of  your  kingdom.  Bat  I  shaU  repudiate  and  denounce 
the  expenditure  of  every  shilling,  the  engagement  of  every  man,  the 
employment  of  every  ship  which  has  no  object  but  intermeddling  in 
the  affiurs  of  other  countries,  and  endeavouring  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  an  Empire  which  is  idready  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest 
ambition,  and  I  fear  is  much  too  large  for  the  highest  statesmanship 
to  which  any  man  has  yet  attained. 

'*  The  most  ancient  of  profane  historians  has  told  us  that  the  Scy- 
thians of  his  time  were  a  very  warlike  people,  and  that  they  elevated 
an  old  eimeter  upon  a  platform  as  a  symbol  of  Mars,  for  to  Mars  alone, 
I  believe,  they  built  altars  and  offered  sacrifices.  To  this  eimeter 
ihey  offered  sacrifices  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  main  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  more  costly  sacrifices  than  to  all  the  rest  of  their  gods. 
I  often  ask  myself  whether  we  are  at  all  advanced  in  one  respect 
beyond  those  Scythians.  What  are  our  contributions,  to  charity, 
to  education,  to  morality,  to  religion,  to  justice,  and  to  civil  govern- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  wealth  we  expend  in  sacrifices  to  the 
old  eimeter  ?  Two  nights  ago  I  addressed  in  this  hall  a  vast  assembly 
composed  to  a  great  extent  of  your  countrymen  who  have  no  political 
power,  who  are  at  work  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  the  evening,  and 
who  have  therefore  limited  means  of  informing  themselves  on  these  great 
subjeets.  Now  I  am  privileged  to  speak  to  a  somewhat  different 
aucbenee.  Yon  represent  those  of  your  great  community  who  have  a 
more  complete  eduoation,  who  have  on  some  points  greater  intelU- 
geaoe,  and  in  ndiose  hands  reside  the  power  and  influence  of  the  dis- 
trict. I  am  speaking,  too,  within  the  hearing  of  those  whose  gentle 
nature,  whose  finer  instincts,  whose  purer  minds,  have  not  suffered  as 
some  of  us  have  suffered  in  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  life.  Tou  can 
moeld  opinion^  you  can  oteato  pdidcal  power, — ^you  can  think  a  good 
thoogbt  CD  this  Mdbjeet  and  coannmieate  it  to  your  neighbours, — you 
canoot  make  these  pouits  topics  of  diseussien  in  vour  social  circles 
andmmgsnnralnaetiDgBjWithcal  affecfeiDg  sensiblv  and  speedily  the 
counc  whMh  the  fltovenusMnt  of  your  countey  wiu  pmsue.    May  I 
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ask  you,  tihen,  to  believe,  as  I  do  most  deyontlj  believe,  that  the  monl 
law  was  Bot  written  for  men  alone  in  their  individual  character,  but 
that  it  was  written  as  well  for  nations,  and  for  nations  great  as  this  of 
which  we  are  citisens.  If  nations  reject  and  deride  that  moral  law, 
there  is  a  penalty  which  will  inevitably  follow.  It  may  not  come  at 
once,  it  may  not  come  in  our  lifetime ;  but,  rely  upon  it,  the  great 
Italian  is  not  a  poet  only,  but  a  prophet,  when  he  says, — 

'  The  sword  of  heaven  is  not  in  haste  to  smite, 
Kor  yet  doth  linger.' 

We  have  experience,  we  have  beacons,  we  have  landmarks  enoagL 
We  know  what  the  past  has  cost  us,  we  know  how  much  and  how  &r 
we  have  wandered,  but  we  are  not  left  without  a  guide.  It  is  true  we 
have  not,  as  an  ancient  people  had,  Urim  and  Thummim — those 
oraculous  gems  on  Aaron's  breast — from  which  to  take  counsel,  but  we 
have  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  principles  of  the  moral  law  to  gaide 
us,  and  only  so  far  as  we  walk  by  that  guidance  can  we  be  per- 
manently a  great  nation,  or  our  people  a  happy  people." — (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
397-399.) 

The  policy  here  set  forth,  and  the  setting  forth  of  which  en- 
tailed  on  Mr.  Bright  so  much  abuse,  is  exactly  the  policy  (with 
the  exception  of  the  unhappy  Luxemburg  guarantee)  which  has 
been  avowed  and  adopted  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  Minister  whose 
merits  the  Tory  party  have  never  ceased  to  exalt. 

To  take  a  crucial  question  of  foreign  policy :  How  entirely  has 
public  opinion  come  to  accept  Mr.  Bright's  views  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  4J3ierican  War,  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Alabama.  We  do  not,  this  journal  never 
did,  greatly  blame  the  Government  of  that  day.  They  did  not 
do  enough ;  but  they  did  as  much  as  any  Grovernment — save 
one  of  extraordinary  vigour,  such  as  England  has  seldom 
experienced — could  have  attempted  in  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing at  the  time.^  We  aU  remember  how  the  Tory  opposition, 
led  on  by  Lord  Derby  and  the  Irish  fervour  of  Lord  Cairns, 
forgot  all  morality  and  all  law,  and  condemned  the  Government 
even  for  the  seizure  of  the  rams.  The  temper  of  the  Opposition 
was  then  such  that  they  were  not  ashamed  to  encourage  the 
abettors  of  what  was  little  short  of  piracy.  Mr.  Laird  not  only 
escaped  condemnation;  he  was  actually  applauded.  Em- 
boldened by  his  foolish  allies  he  ventured  to  insult  Mr.  Bright 
in  the  House,  and  the  result  was  the  following  rebuke : — 

''  Then  I  come  to  the  last  thing  I  shall  mention— to  the  qaestion  of 
the  ships  which  have  been  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  one  vessel,  the  Alabama.  She 
was  built  in  this  country  *,  all  her  munitions  of  war  were  firom  this 
country ;  almost  every  man  on  board  her  was  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty. 

^  See  North  BrUish  Bemew,  No.  80,  May  1864. 
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She  sailed  from  one  of  our  chief  ports.  She  is  known  to  have  been 
built  by  a  firm  in  which  a  Member  of  this  House  was,  and  I  presume 
is,  interested.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  complain — I  know  that  once,  when 
I  referred  to  this  question  two  years  ago,  when  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bradford  brought  it  forward  in  this  House,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Laird)  was  ezcessively  angry — I  do  not 
complain  that  the  Member  for  Birkenhead  has  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  Captain  Semmes,  who  may  probably  be  described,  as  another  sailor 
once  was  of  similar  pursuits,  as  being  '  the  mildest  mannered  man  that 
ever  scuttled  ship.'  Therefore,  I  do  not  complain  of  a  man  who 
has  an  acquaintance  with  that  notorious  person,  and  I  do  not  com- 
plain, and  did  not  then,  that  the  Member  for  Birkenhead  looks 
admiringly  upon  the  greatest  example  which  men  have  ever  seen 
of  the  greatest  crime  which  men  have  ever  committed.  I  do  not  com- 
plain even  that  he  should  applaud  that  which  is  founded  upon  a 
gigantic  traffic  in  living  flesh  and  blood,  a  traffic  into  which  no  subject 
of  this  realm  can  enter  without  being  deemed  a  felon  in  the  eyes  of 
our  law  and  punished  as  such.  But  what  I  do  complain  of  is  this,  that 
the  hon.  Glentleman  the  Member  for  Birkenhead,  a  magistrate  of  a 
county,  a  deputy-lieutenant — ^whatever  that  may  be — a  representative' 
of  a  constituency,  and  having  a  seat  in  this  ancient  and  honourable 
Assembly — ^that  he  should,  as  I  believe  he  did,  if  concerned  in  the 
building  of  this  ship,  break  the  law  of  his  country,  by  driving  us  into 
an  infraction  of  International  Law,  and  treating  with  undeserved  dis- 
respect the  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  the  Queen. 

"  I  will  not  detain  the  House  on  the  question  of  the  rams.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birkenhead,  or  the  firm  or  the  family,  or  whoever 
the  people  are  at  Birkenhead  who  do  these  things,  this  firm  at  Birken- 
head, after  they  had  seen  the  peril  into  which  the  country  was  drifting 
on  account  of  the  Alabama^  proceeded  most  audaciously  to  build  those 
two  rams ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  very  last  moment,  when  on  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  the  United  States  on  account  of  those  rams,  that  the 
Oovemment  happily  had  the  courage  to  seize  them,  and  thus  the  last 
danger  was  averted." — (Vol  i.  pp.  134-5.) 

The  sympathy  and  applause  of  Mr.  Laird's  Tory  friends  may 
have  consoled  lum  under  this.  But  that  sympathy  will  quickly 
disappear,  that  applause  will  be  hushed,  if  it  shall  prove  that 
the  sjrmpathizers  have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  bill  for  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Laird's  act,  and  that  too  because  of  the 
good  sense  of  a  Tory  minister.^ 

In  Home  politics  take  the  question  of  our  Land-Laws. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Bright  expressed  these  views  : — 

"  There  is  another  point,  with  regard  to  intestate  estates.  I  feel 
how  tenderly  one  must  speak,  in  this  House,  upon  a  question  like  this. 

^  The  history  of  the  Alabama  bnaineas  has  been  ably  stated  in  an  in- 
structive pamphlet  published  about  a  year  ago  by  Charles  C.  S.  Bowen,  Esq., 
barrister-at-law. 
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Kv«n  thio  right  hon.  Member  fox  TwaworUi,  vitk  all  Ida  mthi^itf, 
appeared^  when  touching  on  this  delicate  question  of  the  land^  aa  if  he 
were  walking  upon  eggs  which  he  waa  very  mooh  afiraid  of  breaking. 
I  certainly  never  heard  the  right  hon.  G^tleman  steer  throi^h  ao  many 
sinuosities  in  a  case ;  and  hardly,  at  last,  dared  he  oome  to  the  qfiOh 
tion,  because  he  was  talking  about  land — this  sacred  land  I  I  beUeve 
land  to  hare  nothing  peculiar  in  its  nature  which  does  not  belong  to 
other  property ;  and  everything  that  we  have  done  with  the  view  of 
treating  land  differently  fiom  other  property  has  been  a  Mnnder— a 
fidae  course  which  we  mnat  retraoe — an  error  which  lies  at  tihe  finmda- 
tioQ  of  very  much  of  the  pauperism  and  want  of  employment  which  so 
generally  prevail.  Now,  with  regard  to  intestate  estates,  I  am  tdd 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will  never  repeal  the  law  of  primt^nitom; 
but  I  do  not  want  them  to  repeal  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  the 
sense  entertained  by  some  people.  I  do  not  want  them  to  enact  the 
system  of  France,  by  which  a  division  of  property  is  oompelled.  I 
think  that  to  force  the  division  of  property  by  law  is  just  as  contrary 
to  sound  principles  and  natural  rights  aa  to  prevent  its  division, 
as  is  done  by  our  law.  If  a  man  choose  to  act  the  unnatural  and 
absurd  part  of  leaving  the  whole  of  his  property  to  one  child,  I  should 
not,  certainly,  look  with  respect  upon  his  memory ;  but  I  would  not 
interfere  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  his  will.  I  think,  however,  if 
a  man  die  by  chance  without  a  will,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Uie  Govern- 
ment to  set  a  high  moral  example,  and  to  divide  the  property  equaDy 
among  the  children  of  the  former  owner,  or  among  those  who  may  be 
said  to  be  his  heir»— among  those,  in  fact,  who  would  fairly  parda- 
pate  in  his  personal  estate.  If  that  system  of  leaving  all  to  the  eUest 
were  followed  out  in  the  case  of  pers(»iality,  it  would  lead  to  immedi^ 
ate  confusion,  and,  by  destroying  the  whole  social  syatem,  to  a  p^eet 
anarchy  of  property.  Why,  then,  should  that  course  be  followed  with 
regard  to  Uuid  ?  The  repeal  of  the  law  would  not  of  necessity  destroy 
the  custom ;  but  this  House  would  no  longer  give  its  sanction  to  a 
practice  which  is  bad ;  and  I  believe  that  gradually  there  would  be  a 
more  just  appreciation  of  their  duties  in  this  respect  by  the  ^eat  body 
of  testators. 

'^  Then,  with  regard  to  life  interests ;  I  would  tnake  an  alteratioB 
there.  I  think  that  life-owners  should  be  allowed  to  grant  le^uses-^ 
course,  only  on  such  terms  as  should  insure  the  successor  firom  fotd — 
and  that  estates  should  be  peimitted  to  be  charged  with  the  atmis 
which  were  expended  in  their  imiprovement  Neart,  with  iiBgatd  io  fbe 
r^patry  of  land.  In  many  European  oonntries  tbis  iadone-^'  aandld^ 
legal  authorities  affirm  that  it  would  nqtbe  diffioolt  toaooompliA  it  is 
tli^  country.  You  have  your  Ordnance  Survey,  To  make^e  Sorvij 
necessary  for  a  perfeot  re^try  of  daeda  thnm^eulb  th^  rfc^^gioia, 
would  not  cost  more  than  9d.  an  acre  \  and  if  you  had.  jpj^  ^plana  ^ 
graved,  it  would  be  no  great  addition  to  the  ^ipense,  Xher^/can  bt 
no  reason  why  the  landowners  should  not  have  that  ^vanta|p  eon&rrod 
upon  them,  because,  in  addition  to  the  public  behefit^  it  would  iofirBav 
the  value  of  their  lands  by  several  ye^'  purqllaa^.    ^«,  }S^or  |ias 
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stated  that  if  there  were  the  same  read j  means  for  the  transfer  of  land 
as  at  present  exist  for  the  transfer  of  personalty,  the  Talne  of  land 
would  be  increased,  if  I  mistake  not,  bj  nine  years'  purchase.  This  is 
s  subject  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
bamsfaire,  now  distinguished  as  the  adyocate  of  the  landed  interest." 

These  words  when  first  spoken  were  doubtless  thought  wild. 
So  too,  when  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  House,  alluded 
to  the  6ame-Ii8W8  as  an  agricultural  grieTanee,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  loud  laughter.  Perhaps  among  the  lau^iers  were  the 
then  T017  members  for  Aberdeenshire,  Kinoardineshire^  and  Ajrr- 
8hiie.  They  may  judge  now  whether  their  laughter  was  wise ; 
and  so  with  the  Land-Laws.  Have  not  these  questions  of  primo- 
geniture and  law  of  entail,  to  say  nothing  of  fixity  of  tenant 
tenure,  been  agitated  on  almost  eveiy  hustings,  at  least  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  ?  And  are  not  the  supporters  of  these 
laws  now  reduced  to  that  most  miserable  of  arguments,  that 
they  have  but  little  eflTect  either  for  good  or  evil  ?  We  have 
indeed  advanced  since  1849. 

Ko  detractor,  however  bitter,  can  deny  to  Mr.  Bright  the 
virtue  of  couraga  Politics  are  the  leading  interest  of  his  life ; 
popularity  is  the  chief  basis  of  his  power ;  and  yet,  not  once  or 
twice,  he  ha«  counted  popularity  as  nothing,  has  periUed  all 
his  chances  of  a  pubhc  career  in  defence  of  truth  and  justice. 
A  mob  may  be  nattered  as  well  as  a  monarch ;  and  the  most 
dangerous,  as  well  as  the  most  subtle  of  all  mob-flatteiy,  is 
when  men  of  mark  conceal  or  modify  their  convictions  in  defer- 
ence to  the  prejudices  of  the  hour.  To  that  flattery  Mr. 
Bright  has  never  stooped.  How  few  of  our  public  men,  though 
strong  in  wealth,  in  position,  in  political  connexion,  have 
shown  examples  of  uncompromising  and  hazardous  opposition 
to  popular  clamour,  such  as  have  ennobled  the  career  of  the 
so-^caUed  demagogue !  In  this  fearless  honesty  Mr.  Bright 
reminds  one  of  Ix>rd  Macaulay.  His  rejection  by  Manchester 
in  1.857  may  be  fitly  compared  with  Lord  Macaulay's  rejection 
by  Edinburgh  in  1847. 

,  Another  charactenstic  we  would  dlaim  for  Mr.  Bright  will 
not  be  so  readily  oonceded  to  him — a  passionate  love  of  trudL 
JSere  ;agai2k  he  may  be  compared  to  Lord  Macaulay.  Both 
possessed  this  rare  quality;  to  both  it  is  often,  and  £rom 
^milar  caoses,  denied.  In  Lord  Macaulay's  writings  it  was 
^sibsemed  by  tike  thetorical  habit  of  his  mina ;  the  exigencies  of 
])^bBe  apealdng  sometimes  afford  plausible  reasons  for  denying 
Ib  to  Mr.  Bright.  An  orator  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  one- 
Bided.  He  is  always  more  or  less  of  an  advocate — supporting 
certain  views ;  and  even  when  there  is  least  of  this,  his  business 
is  to  present  truths  in  a  simple  and  attractive  guise.   Otherwise, 
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he  will  never  succeed  with  a  popular  assemblage.  Hence  he 
generally  presents  but  one  aspect  of  a  truth ;  he  cannot  analyse 
closely  or  refine.  Thus  a  recent  writer  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette^ 
condemned  Mr.  Bright's  censure  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
English  aristocracy  with  regard  to  revolutionary  Ftance  as 
inadequate  and  partial,  because  he  did  not  take  into  account 
many  causes  which  must  have  swayed  them,  among  others  the 
indiscreet  attitude  of  the  Opposition  of  the  day.  Doubtless  had 
Mr.  Bright  been  writing  a  study  of  the  period,  it  would  have 
been  his  duty  to  have  done  this  fiilly  and  carefaUy.  But  then  * 
the  result  would  have  been  an  essay  and  not  a  speech.  An 
orator  must  work  always  with  a  free  hand  and  brilliant  colours, 
and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  the  picture  so  often  fades. 
Therefore  very  many  even  of  Mr.  Bright's  pictures  have  CEuied. 
But  in  these  volumes  we  have  what  deserves  to  endure.  If 
there  are  of  necessity  exaggerations  and  deficiencies,  it  is  easy 
to  correct  the  one  and  to  supply  the  other.  What  remains  is  a 
splendid  body  of  English  writing,  fertile  in  instruction,  suggestive 
of  far-reaching  political  ideas ;  with  a  love  of  liberty  and  truth 
glowing  along  each  eloquent  page. 

Though  for  many  years  the  best-abused  man  in  England  Mr. 
Bright  has  seldom  condescended  to  justify  his  conduct  or 
motives.  In  this  he  has,  beyond  doubt,  judged  wisely.  Men 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  public  life  owe  it  to  their  own  dignity  not 
to  notice  every  passing  slander.  To  their  friends  they  owe  it 
so  to  bear  themselves  that  the  world  may  believe  in  their  self- 
reliance — in  their  consciousness  of  a  rectitude  which  needs  not 
constant  assertion.  It  is  often  a  duty  to  suffer  calumny  in 
silence.  The  one  thing  that  can  sting  Mr.  Bright  into  retort  is 
the  insinuation  of  unpatriotic  motives.  The  heart  of  the 
speaker  seems  to  beat  in  eveiy  sentence  of  his  answer  to  that 
unworthy  taimt : — 

''  Do  not  suppose  because  I  stand  here  oftener  to  find  fault  with  the 
laws  of  my  country  than  to  pnuse  them,  that  I  am  less  English  or  leas 
patriotic,  or  that  I  have  less  sympathy  for  my  country  or  my  country- 
men than  other  men  have.  I  want  our  country  to  be  populous,  to  be 
powerful,  and  to  be  happy.  But  this  can  only  be  done — ^it  never  has 
been  done  in  any  country — ^but  by  just  laws  justly  administered.  I 
plead  only  for  what  I  believe  to  be  just     I  wish  to  do  wrong  to  no 

^  If  we  might,  with  unfeigned  deference  and  great  good-will,  tender  our 
hnmble  advice  to  this  journal,  we  would  urge  it  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  groove  of  the  Saturday  Mevtew,  It  has  hitherto  commanded  general 
respect  by  its  breadth  and  manliness ;  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  joomalism 
were  it  now  to  become  *'  superfine  " — ^jndgiDg  everytlung  and  aU  men  by  the 
standard  of  a  too  fastidious  good  taste.  For  there  is  an  extreme  poasiUe  in 
this  direction. 
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man.  For  twenty-five  years  I  have  stood  before  audienoes — great 
meetings  of  my  oonntrymen — pleading  only  for  justice.  During  that 
time,  as  you  know,  I  have  endured  measureless  insult,  and  have  passed 
through  hurricanes  of  abuse.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  clients  have 
not  been  generally  the  rich  and  the  great,  but  rather  the  poor  and  the 
lowly.  They  cannot  give  me  place  and  dignities  and  wealth;  but 
honourable  service  in  their  cause  yields  me  that  which  is  of  far  higher 
and  more  lasting  value — ^the  consciousness  that  I  have  laboured  to  ex- 
pound and  uphold  laws,  which,  though  they  were  not  given  amid  the 
thunders  of  Sinai,  are  not  less  the  commandments  of  Ood,  and  not  less 
intended  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness  of  men." — (Vol.  ii. 
p.  358.) 

Lastiy,  no  candid  reader  of  these  p£Lges  can  fail  to  see  in 
ihem  evidence  of  a  profound  sympathy  mth  the  poor  and 
the  wretched.  No  Tory  device  has  been  more  persistently 
worked  than  that  of  imputing,  to  Mr.  Bright  and  the  whole 
Liberal  party,  indifference  or  worse  towards  the  working 
classes,  and  that  on  the  score  of  the  Ten-Hours  BiU.  The 
foundation  is  as  false  as  the  slander  is  base.  The  Ten-Hours 
Bill  was  never^  in  any  sense,  a  party  measure.  It  was  sup- 
ported in  a  powerful  speech  by  Lord  Metcaulay,  then  a  keen  Whig 
partisan.  It  was  doubtless  opposed  by  Mr.  Bright,  and,  as  he 
admitted  the  other  day  at  Birmingham,  opposed  mistakenly. 
That  opposition  and  that  mistake  was  shared  in  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  the  most  benevolent  of  mankind.  It  was  shared  in 
by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who,  more  than  any  Minister  that  has  ever 
governed  England,  had  it  at  heart  to  alleviate  the  hard  lot  of 
the  working  man.  It  was  shared  in  by  many  of  Sir  Bobert's 
leading  Tory  supporters.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  in  his 
leaning  towards  a  voluntary  system  of  education,  Mr.  Bright 
gives,  as  we  think,  too  much  weight  to  that  canon  of  political 
economy  which  prohibits  interference  by  the  Grovemment  with 
freedom  of  individual  action.  As  to  the  Ten-Hours  BlQ,  he  has, 
as  we  have  said,  admitted  his  error ;  and,  judging  from  a  recent 
speech,  his  faith  in  a  volimtaiy  system  of  education  seems  much 
weaker  than  it  was  in  1847.  But,  altogether  apart  from  this, 
is  it  to  be  tolerated  that,  because  men  take  a  somewhat  narrow 
view  of  the  functions  of  Government,  they  are  to  be  taunted 
with  inhumanity  ?  "  There  are  things,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  with 
which  the  State  ought  not  to  interfere,  and  there  are  others 
with  which  it  is  essential  that  it  should  interfere."  The  hard- 
est problem  in  statesmanship  is  to  tell  where  the  difference 
lies ;  and  is  it  well  that  men  who  may  chance  to  err  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  who,  if  they  err,  do  so  on  the 
safe  side,  should  be  exposed  to  so  cruel  an  imputation  ?  After 
all,  it  does  not  greatly  matter.     The  calunmy  may  have  been 
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betieved  by  some  of  tiiose  wlio  spoke  it,  posaibly  even  \ff  aome 
of  those  who  b^rd  it ;  but  only  by  sach  as  were  igooiaBt  of 
all  the  facts,  and  pioof  against  any  leason.  Can  any  one 
revise  to  reccfgnise  the  trae  feeling  of  the  words  with  which 
this  oppressor  of  the  poor  closed  a  speech  in  Edmbnigh  about 
a  month  ago  7 — 

**  I  ask  yon,  as  I  ask  myself  a  thousand  limes,  is  it  not  possible 
that  this  mass  of  poverty  and  stdfering  shoold  be  tonobed  and  should 
be  reached?  What  is  there  that  man  cannot  do  if  he  tries?  The 
other  day  he  descended  to  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
with  an  iron  hand  he  sought,  and  he  found,  and  he  grasped,  and  he 
brought  up  to  the  sur&oe  the  lost  cable,  and  with  it  he  made  two  worfcb 
into  one.  I  ask,  are  fans  conquests  confined  to  the  realms  of  scieiiM? 
Is  it  not  poBnble  that  another  hand,  not  of  iron,  but  of  Okzislian 
justice  and  kindnass,  may  be  let  down  to  moral  depths,  eren  deeper 
than  the  eable  fathomed,  to  bring  up  from  thence  misery's  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  multitudes  who  are  ready  to  perish  ?  This  is  Ae 
great  problem  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  not  one  for  statesmen  onlf : 
it  is  not  one  for  preachers  of  the  Gospel  only :  it  is  one  for  every  man 
in  the  nation  to  attempt  to  solve.  The  nation  is  now  in  power ;  aad 
if  wisdom  abide  with  power,  the  generations  to  follow  may  behold  the 
glorious  day  of  which  we  in  our  time,  with  our  best  endeayour,  can  only 
hope  to  see  the  earliest  dawn." 

But  Mr.  Bright,  we  are  told,  is  a  dreamer.  His  longing  for 
reduced  taxation  leads  him  to  believe  in  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  war  shall  cease,  or  at  least  when  it  shall  be  no  more 
known  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  Now  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  he  has  nev^  discussed  the  policy  of 
England  in  the  light  of  snch  a  belief  Never  once»  when 
any  practical  question  was  involved,  as  the  China  War«  ot  tisie 
Crimean  War,  has  he  dealt  with  it  on  what  is  called  the 
"peace  at  any  price"  theory.  On  the  contraiy,  in  all  sni^ 
discussions,  so  far  as  we  remember,  without  exe^riaon,  he  has 
applied  the  true  tests.  He  has  asked  whether  the  honoti^  car 
interests  of  this  cotmtry  were  involved,  whether  the  objects  of 
the  war  were  reasonably  within  our  reach,  whether  thej  were 
worthy  of  the  necessary  sacrifice;  and  snidy  it  is  by  0Uch 
considerations  that  questions  of  peace  or  war  should  be  deter- 
mined. Bat  when  he  is  not  dea^g  with  any  present  qaestioii, 
when  his  endeavour  is  to  influence  pQbli<^  opinion  towaidB 
what  he  thinks  right,  why  should  not  he  tell  na  his  dzeanots  of 
a  happier  and  a  better  time  than  this  ?  He  told  his  audience  alt 
Edinburgh  that  sometimes  there  passed  across  his  nund--*as  a 
vision^  or  it  might  be  a  foresight  of  a  reality****th$  idiea  of  a 
time  when  the  great  pathway  of  nations  shall  be  no  nrace 
profaned  by  war,  but  guarded  %  all  for  the  be&efit^enib  parpoees 
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of  peaca  When  an  orator  tiaes  his  powers  for  mich  ends, 
jmrely  he  is  deserving  of  support  ?  Why  should  the  majority 
of  our  public  writero  refuse  that  support?  Such  expectsn 
tions  may  be  fond ;  but  why  should  they  be  ridiculed  ?  What 
good  can  oome  of  calling  them  Utopian ;  or  of  sneering  them 
away  by  a  reference  to  the  millennium?  We  don't  know 
much  about  the  millennium.  But  if  it  mean  an  era  of  peace 
and  of  good-will  among  the  nations,  is  it  extravagant  to  believe 
that  we  can  do  something  to  speed  on  its  coming  ?  If  any  one 
were  proposing  now  to  act  as  if  the  millennium  were  here,  it 
would  be  right  to  expose  the  danger  of  his  counsel  But  why 
should  men  who  are  striving  by  all  practical  means  to  restrain 
natJonal  rivalijes — by  extending  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
by  extolling  peace,  and  dwelluig  on  the  horrors  of  war,  by 
iiqiing  arbitration,  by  assembling  at  congresses, — ^why  should 
these  men  be  discouraged?  It  may  be  "utopian"  in  them  to 
hope  to  see  the  reward  of  their  labours ;  it  may  be  still  more 
Utopian  to  labour,  as  they  mostly  do,  without  such  hope ;  but 
it  ia  surely  neither  unrighteous  nor  unwise.  On  such  matters  to 
be  enthusiastic — ^to  be  even  Utopian — is  the  highest  wisdom. 
Victor  Hugo  said,  pointing  to  a  sword  and  a  pen,  "  Ced  tuera 
eela*'  And  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  Letters  on  England,  dreams  his 
dreams  too: — 

"  But  suppress  war  I  How?  Have  patience.  The  time  is  not  yet 
come  for  scknowledgiug  the  reasonableness  of  quarrels  between  nations 
being  peacefully  settled,  like  quarrels  between  individuals,  by  a  high 
judicial  decision.  The  moment  is  not  oome  for  acknowledging  that 
the  Abbi  de  8t.  Pierre  and  Mably  were  something  better  than  fools. 
The  idea  of  an  amphictyonio  tribunal,  intended  to  substitute  the 
sovereignty  of  reason  for  tiie  sovereignty  of  force,  will  not  always  be 
regaiNiM  as  Utopian.  The  world  is  still  in  a  state  of  childhood.  It 
Witt  attain  its  majority,  let  us  hope,  and  then,  perchance,  it  will  be 
found  expedient  to  si^er  no  longer  the  happiness  of  nations  to  be 
weig^bed  in  that  scale  into  which  the  Brennus  of  all  ooontries,  and  the 
famous  for  insolence  in  all  ages,  have  thrown  the  weight  of  their 
sword."  . 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  said  that  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  are 
emphaticany  ''counsels."  The  general  character  of  these  coun- 
sels may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages ;  or,  better,  from 
tihe  Tolumes  themselves.  Few  of  them  wiU  now  be  thought 
very  "  advanced ;"  none  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  political  discussion.  But  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  in  what  spirit  the  new  Parliament  will  approach 
the  consideration  of  these  counsels,  and  of  others  similar  to 
them ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  answer  the  question.  What  has 
been  the  result  of  the  general  electicm  ? 
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Altogether  apart  from  the  silliness  of  a  narrow  nationality,  a 
Scotchman  has  reason  to  regard  this  election  with  feelings  of 
pride.  While  the  liberal  majority  in  England  has  been  in  all 
only  44;  in  Ireland,  31;  Scotland,  out  of  her  60  seats,  has 
returned  a  Liberal  majority  of  46.  This  is  something  in  itself; 
but  there  is  more  in  it  than  appears.  The  causes  which  have 
brought  about  this  result  are  all  creditable  to  Scotland ;  some 
of  them  in  marked  contrast  to  the  influences  which  have  pr^ 
vailed  in  England.  The  English  press  has  exerted  its  utmost 
ingenuity  in  accoimting  for  the  Tory  success  in  so  many  of  the 
great  English  counties.  Snobbeiy,  dislike  to  Irishmen,  fear 
of  intimidation,  are  the  motives,  more  or  less  venial,  which 
have  been  suggested  The  action  of  the  deigy  has  beeoi  often 
brought  forward,  but  the  cause  which  has  enabled  the  action  of 
the  cleigy  to  have  so  much  effect  has  not  been  frankly  con- 
fessed. That  cause  we  believe  to  be  ignorance.  We  owe  our 
comparative  immunity  from  this  evil  of  clerical  influence,  partly 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  Dissenting  bodies ;  partly  to  the 
constitution  of  our  Church,  less  favourable  than  Episcopacy  to 
ecclesiastical  domination ;  but  mainly  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Scotch  people.  Thus,  a  Bev.  Mr.  Buche  admits  that^  in  canvas- 
sing against  Sir  John  Lubbock,  he  ''more  than  once  pointed 
out"  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  is  supported  by  atheists.  Papists, 
Jews,  and  heterodox  Christians.  Tet  more  extraordinary  have 
been  the  doings  in  South  Shropshire,  where  we  read  that  "a  cleigy- 
man,finding  that  numbers  of  his  parishioners  had  promised  to  vote 
for  Mr.  More,  went  about  teUing  them  that  they  were  going  to 
vote  for  the  Pope,  for  the  Queen  to  be  beheaded,  and  Protestant 
clergymen  to  be  burned  for  their  fedth.*'  There  has  been 
nothing  to  equal  this  since  Lord  Macaula/s  election-baUad  in 
1827  :— 

"  A  letter — and  free — bring  it  here — 

I  have  no  correspondent  who  franks. 

No!    Yes  I     Can  it  be?    Why,  my  dear, 
'Tis  our  glorious,  our  Protestant  Bankes. 

"  Dear  sir,  as  I  know  you  desire 
That  the  Church  should  receive  due  protection, 

I  humbly  presume  to  require 

Tour  aid  at  the  Cambridge  election. 

'*  It  has  lately  been  brought  to  my  knowledge, 

That  the  Ministers  fully  design 
To  suppress  each  cathedral  and  college, 

And  eject  every  learned  divine. 
To  assist  this  detestable  scheme, 

Three  nuncios  from  Rome  are  come  over ; 
They  left  Calais  on  Monday  by  steam, 

And  landed  to  dinner  at  Dover. 
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''  An  army  of  grim  Cordeliers, 

Well  furnished  with  relics  and  vermin, 
Will  follow,  Lord  Westmoreland  fears, 

To  effect  what  their  chiefs  may  determine. 
Lollard's  tower,  good  authorities  say, 

Is  again  fitting  up  for  a  prison  ; 
And  a  wood-merchant  told  me  to-day,  ^ 

'Tis  a  wonder  how  fagots  have  risen. 

'^  The  finance  scheme  of  Canning  contains 

A  new  Easter-offering  tax, 
And  he  means  to  devote  all  the  gains 

To  a  bounty  on  thumbscrews  and  racks. 
Your  living — so  neat  and  compact — 

Pray,  don't  let  the  news  give  you  pain — 
Is  promised,  I  know  for  a  fact, 

To  an  olive-faced  Padre  from  Spain.'  " 

The  clergy  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  have,  as  a  rale,  re- 
frained from  such  unseemly  conduct.  But,  had  all  the  will  been 
theirs  to  sully  their  cloth  by  such  unscrupulous  partisanship, 
had  all  the  meanness  been  theirs  to  stoop  to  such  deceit,  they 
would  have  wanted  the  fine  field  on  which  to  act.  The  agri- 
cultural mind  does  not  lie  so  fallow  here  as  south  of  the  Tweed. 
Imagine  a  farmer  of  Perthshire  or  Mid-Lothian  believing  such 
idle  babble  I    Imagine  him  even  listening  to  it ! 

Again,  whether  it  be  from  some  defect  in  the  national 
character,  or,  as  we  would  prefer  to  think,  firom  the  infre- 
quency  of  leases,  the  English  farmer  appears  to  be  less  inde- 
pendent than  the  Scotch,  more  yielding  to  coercion.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  English  farmer  submits  to  grievances  which 
would  set  a  Scotch  county  in  a  flame.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Game-Laws.  But  the  other  day  a  paragraph  went  the  round 
of  the  papers,  describing  a  hattue  in  Suffolk,  at  which  Lord 
Buntingfield  and  party  (including  of  course  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, whose  special  vocation  seems  to  be  the  slaughtering  of 
pheasants  like  bam-door  fowk),  killed  in  four  days  5234  head 
of  game.  There  are  but  few  counties  in  Scotland  represented 
by  Tories ;  and  one  such  entertainment  in  each  of  them  would 
remove  this  unpleasing  singularity.  Our  Game  Laws  are  in 
some  places  pressed  hardly  enough.  Our  lairds  last  month  did 
not  stick  at  a  trifle.  But  from  some  cause  or  other  the  bulk  of 
our  agricultural  population  (we  must  in  the  meantime  except 
Haddington)  is  not  so  submissive  imder  wrong,  or  so  obedient 
to  coercion  as  that  of  England. 

Again,  the  Times  declares  that  the  recent  elections  have  been 
marked  by  an  "excessive  manifestation  of  provincial  senti- 
ment."   The  result  has  been  a  preference  for  ordinary  men ;  so 
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nrach  80,  that  one  writer  antidpates  for  the  new  Parliament  the 
epitiiet  of  "  the  dnlL"  This  maj  be  true  of  England ;  it  is  not 
trae  of  Scotland.  Here  local  ties  have  been  signally  dis- 
regarded.  English  constituencies,  animated,  we  snppos^  by 
'^  provincial  sentiment^"  have  rejected  men  of  intellectaal  dis- 
tinction like  Sir  John  Acton;  men  of  cnltore  and  promise 
like  Mr.  Boundell,  Mr.  Brodrick,  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington. 
Here  we  have  had  no  sach  mistakes  to  r^ret.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Scotch  constituencies,  »3  a  wh(de, 
have  shown  themselTes  superior  to  priestly  aits ;  hare  honour- 
ably resented  coercion ;  have  steadily  voted  according  to  their 
political  convictions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

We  gladly  leave  a  topic  which  has  an  appearance  of  sdf<* 
praise.  Indeed,  we  should  not  have  dwelt  upon  it  so  long,  bat 
for  the  lesson  which  we  think  may  be  gathered  from  it.  That 
lesson  we  take  to  be  that  three  things  are  wanted  for  England 
before  she  can  attain  electoral  independence.  These  are,  a 
thorough  system  of  education;  vigorous  combination  of  the 
farmers  against  the  landowners ;  and  the  ballot 

Passing  from  these  less  pleasing  features  of  the  snbject^  the 
fact  remains,  that  this  election  has  resulted  in  a  greater  triumph 
for  Liberal  principles  than  any  election  since  1832.  It  Iulb 
returned  a  Liberal  majority,  to  all  present  seeming  resolute 
and  compact;  beyond  question  pledged  to  vigorous  action  in  at 
least  one  great  line  of  policy.  The  constituencies  may  have 
valued  too  slightiy  the  claims  of  intellectnal  eminence;  t^ey 
may  have  been  too  greatiy  moved  by  local  considerations ;  but 
one  thing  they  have  refused  to  tolerate — ^half-heaitedness. 
Candidates  have  been  chosen  with  many  shortcomings;  but, 
at  least,  they  have  been  men  as  to  whose  meaning  and  pur- 
pose there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  The  Cave  has  be^i  scat- 
tered with  a  great  rout  Lord  Ekho  is  the  one  unrapentant 
Adullamite  who  has  been  sent  back  to  PtoUament  And 
he  goes  back,  we  are  glad  to  say,  incapable  of  foture  treason, 
because  exposed  as  a  foe.  In  fact  the  divisions  and  rebellioii 
and  selfish  indifference  of  the  last  Parliament  had  their 
natural  result  The  electors  resolved  to  secure,  if  it'be  poih 
sible,  against  such  evils  for  the  fiiture.  Tbey  wevft,'  acdbtd^ 
ingly,  strict  in  exacting  definite  pledges  fi»ai'  eveiy  fnadidttte  ; 
they  have  bound  them  down,  as  it  were,  by  distinct  pfoBriseft 
<d  loyalty  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  have  been  in  tie  Cteve 
was  the  unpardonable  sin ;  even  Tearrnmn  tconspikatozs  ^et^ 
looked  upon  with  no  firiandly  eye.  In  oc$ltary  <etKmmstanees 
we  should  say  that  tins  had  been  canted  toaihf;^  but:  itf  Aa 
piesent  state  of  aSdis  the  pieoaotifsaa  oiitbajeledtoitf'weie 
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not  only  excusable  but  wise.  Our  l^;islators  required  a  lesson. 
They  wanted  to  be  taught  that  they  must  look  for  the  feeling 
of  the  country  to  the  oountiy  itself^ — ^that  the  criticism  of  PaU 
Mall  is  not  infallible— that  the  "tone  of  the  Clubs"  does 
not  always  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Without  raking 
up  the  embers  of  past  strife,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a 
li^pe  that  this  lesson  has  been  taught  thoroughly.  We 
ehenahy  therefore,  the  belief  that  this  temper  of  the  electors 
will  be  reflected  in  the  House,  even  when  the  immediate  pre&« 
sure  of  the  hustings  shall  have  passed  away.  So  far  as  regards 
the  class  of  society  from  which  members  of  Parliament  are  taken, 
these  elections  have  made  little  or  no  change.  But  we  confi- 
dently anticipate  a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  House.  The  last 
House  of  Commons  was  fickle,  capricious,  and  half-hearted; 
chosen  with  reference  to  no  political  principles  whatever,  hut 
simply  in  respect  of  Lord  Palmerston's  popularity.  The  death 
of  Uiat' minister  left  it  without  any  guiding  motive ;  or,  to  pat  it 
more  accurately,  members  felt  themselves  uncommitted  to  any- 
thing, and  therefore  entitled  to  indulge  private,  and  often 
unworthy  feelings,  without  any  direct  breach  of  party  allegiance. 
There  seems  littie  likelihood  that  a  similar  state  of  things  will 
recur.  Members  have  gone  back  braced  by  contact  with  the 
decision  and  determination  of  their  constituents;  and  even 
those  who  may  incline  to  waver  have  been  so  straitly  bound  by 
pledges  that  they  will  find  this  hardly  possible  without  disgrace. 
There  is  little  danger  of  open  mutiny ;  even  the  indifferent  will 
assume  a  virtue  if  they  have  it  not.  Of  one  thing  they  may  be 
siure,  that  it  will  be  for  their  interest  to  do  so.  Lukewarmness 
was  in  several  instances  forgiven  at  the  last  election ;  it  will  not 
be  forgiven  a  second  time. 

Some  Liberals  of  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind  foresee  evil  in  the 
largeness  of  the  majority ;  and  despondingly  recall  the  rapid 
b])eak«up  of  the  Beform  Ministiy.  The  cases  are  in  many  ways 
dissimilar.  The  majority  sent  up  to  support  Lord  Orey  waa 
very  much  larger  than  the  present  Liberal  majority.  It  com* 
prised  many  men  of  remarkable  ability,  eager  for  distinction ; 
asid  many  nuen  of  extreme  views,  which  they  were  resolved  to 
press.  No  audi  turbulent  elements  are  present  in  l^s  Parlia* 
ntent ;  extfeme  men  and  able  men  being  alike  conspicuous  by 
theur  absence.  The  majority  in  1832  was  held  together  by  no 
strong  principle  of  coheeioa:  it  was  a  sort  of  heterogeneous 
thank-cmring  to  Lord  Grey.  Nobody  knew  what  was  to  be 
Uie  policy  of  that  Gkx^recnmtot ;  they  did  not  know  themselves. 
The  present  ms^ority,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ple(^[ed  to  vigorous 
action^  at  least  &  one  line  of  policy,  the  caitying  out  of  which 
wfll  affocd  abundamt'Oooupfttion  for  some  time  to  come.    The 
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woric  that  lies  before  the  Liberal  party  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
wonderfully  steadying  effect.  The  forces  that  will  array  them- 
selves in  support  of  the  Irish  Church  will  do  much  to  maintain 
discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  assailants.  The  public  would 
regard  with  just  indignation  the  obtrusion  of  petty  grievances 
or  personal  dislikes  to  the  hindrance  of  the  hard  task  which 
has  to  be  accomplished.  Doubtless  the  Liberal  majority  may 
break  up ;  but  it  will  not  break  up  from  the  same  causes  whid^ 
proved  fatal  to  the  majority  of  Lord  Grey. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has,  no  doubt,  taken  the  wisest  course  for  his 
party.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  has  also  taken  a 
manly  and  straightforward — ^though  it  may  be  an  unusual — 
course.  He  has  saved  the  time  of  the  country  and  avoided  a 
tedious  discussion ;  he  has  relieved  the  Grown  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  meeting  Parliament  with  a  speech  predestined  to  dis- 
approval ;  and  he  has  frankly  advised  that  his  rival  should  be 
his  successor.  The  credit  due  to  him  is  not  diminished  by  the 
consideration  that  the  Hoyal  Speech  might  have  been  a  hard 
thing  for  his  Gabinet  to  agree  upon ;  nor  even  by  the  fact  that 
the  step  he  has  taken  will  be  to  his  own  advantage  in  the  futnie. 
Men  may  sometimes  be  allowed  to  be  honest,  although  honesty 
is  the  b^t  policy.  Undoubtedly  the  step  he  has  taken  will  be 
to  his  advantage.  If  he  gains  nothing  else  by  it,  he  gains  at 
least  this,  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  declare  any  policy 
of  his  own.  How  he  would  propose  to  deal  with  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  Ghurch  he  is  not  now  bound  to  say :  he  simply 
denounces  his  opponent's  proposals  as  ''impracticable" — a  vague, 
and  therefore  very  formidable  attitude  of  hostility.  He  is  not 
boimd  to  maintain  any  position  himself;  he  is  quite  free  to  direct 
his  attack  on  whatever  may  prove  the  weakest  point  of  the 
enemy ;  and  many  weak  points  must  of  necessity  be  presented 
before  all  the  details  connected  with  the  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Ghurch  can  be  worked  out.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
have  already  said,  this  very  fact  will  inspire  the  Liberal  party 
with  a  certain  strength.  In  the  face  of  an  astute  foe  there 
must  be  no  slackness,  no  want  of  discipline.  And  it  would  be 
a  very  remarkable  point  of  detail,  regsuxling  which  it  would  be 
either  seemly  or  prudent  for  the  Opposition  to  challenge  an  issue 
involving  their  return  to  of&ce. 

Altogether  apart  from  party  considerations,  we  should  re- 
srard  any  imtoward  occurrence  as  a  serious  calamity.  The 
SJ^ralsVent  to  the  counl^  on  the  distinct  issue  of  YpprovBl 
or  disapproval  of  a  defimte  line  of  policy.  They  got  an 
answer  triumphantly  in  their  favour;  and  they  are  now  in 
office  for  the  ezp^s  purpose  of  c^iug  thkt  poUcy  into 
effect.    And  not  only  has  their  policy  been  approv^  of;  their 
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leader  is  regarded  "with  peculiar  confidence  and  favour  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  such  circumstances  failure 
would  be  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  party.  That,  however,  would 
be  the  least  resulting  eviL  Such  a  failure  would  bring  discredit 
on  our  whole  system  of  Government.  It  would  restore  to  power 
a  party  whose  policy  is  nothing  but  opposition  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  nation ;  it  would  frustrate  the  resolute  determina- 
tion of  the  people  that  justice  shall  be  done  to  Ireland ;  the 
consequent  discontent  would  be  no  trivial  or  passing  feeling. 
We  confess,  however,  to  indulging  in  a  good  hope.  The  Con- 
stituencies have  done  what  they  can  to  secure  party  loyalty. 
The  work  to  be  done  requires  it.  And  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the 
man  at  such  a  crisis  to  alienate  it.  The  countiy  hears  much 
of  his  faults  as  a  party  leader ;  and  believes  or  heeds  little.  But, 
whatever  these  faults  may  be,  it  is  not  in  an  emergency  like 
this  that  they  will  be  shown.  He  has  in  him  a  dash  of  the 
"  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ;**  and  it  is  in  perilous  seasons,  when 
the  waves  run  high,  and  when  skill  and  boldness  and  fervour 
are  wanted  at  the  helm,  that  he  will  steer  the  ship  most 
safely. 

Few  men  have  been  called  to  govern  England  with  happier 
omens  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  Pitt,  when  he  had  broken  the 
Coalition,  was  perhaps  more  powerful;  Feel,  in  1842,  was  not 
less  so.  But  Pitt's  power  had  its  origin  in  Court  intrigue, 
and  that  taint  clung  to  it  throughout.  George  ni.  was  not  the 
man  to  allow  freedom  of  action  to  the  minister  whom  he 
himself  had  made.  Peel  was  hampered  and  finally  over< 
thrown  by  the  prejudices  and  obstinacy  of  his  party.  It  is 
the  rare  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  that  he  enjoys 
a  deep-seated  popularity  with  the  people ;  that  his  policy — 
having  been  plainly  laid  before  the  nation — ^has  been  dis- 
tinctly approved  of  at  a  general  election ;  and  that  a  majority 
of  a  hundred  has  been  sent  to  Parliament  specially  charged  to 
render  him  loyal  obedience.  Barely,  if  ever,  has  a  minister 
attained  to  power  in  circumstances  so  favourable.  And,  as  if 
to  crown  his  good  fortune,  it  is  plain  that  the  work  of  forming 
an  Administration  has  been  made  easy  to  him  by  the  good- 
sense  and  self-denial  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party.  Exactly 
in  proportion  to  these  advantages  is  the  responsibility  which 
rests  with  him.  He  is  bound,  not  in  the  interest  of  his  party — 
that  were  a  trifle ;  but  in  the  interests  of  his  country,  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  secure  that  his  Ministry  shall  not  disappoint 
the  hopes  which  have  been  raised  by  their  accession  to  office. 

These  hopes  are,  with  reason,  high.  But  it  would  be  wrong,  as 
well  as  foolish,  to  indulge  them  over-much.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  to  a  Ministiy  than  that  it  should  be  expected 
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to  do  great  things  Buddenly.  A  fatal  reaction  is  almost  sue 
to  ensue.  And  it  would  be  idle  to  believe  that  this  Ministiy 
is  prepared  to  follow  all  Mr.  Blight's  counsels,  even  though  Mr. 
Bright  himself  is  a  member  of  it.  The  ballot  will  certainlj  be 
an  open  question ;  and  some  years  will  elapse  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  a  Ministty  abolishing  the  law  of  entail,  or  depriv- 
ing of  legisktive  sanction  the  pernicious  custom  of  primo- 
geniture. Yet  it  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  thmk  his 
occupation  gone,  even  when  he  shall  have  surmounted  tiie 
countless  troubles  of  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Chnich. 
Education  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  has  never  been  dealt  with 
yet ;  the  increasing  peril  of  pauperism  has  to  be  faced ;  the 
condition  of  large  masses  of  the  population  must  be  ameliorated ; 
our  Land-Laws,  indeed  the  whole  question  of  the  distinction 
between  heritage  and  moveables  in  all  its  branches,  will  soon 
rise  into  commanding  importance. 

The  men  composing  the  present  Ministiy  cannot  but  feel  that 
they  are,  in  a  sense,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  time.  By  the 
very  fact  of  their  advent  to  power  all  these  questions,  and  many 
others  such,  have  been  hurried  on.  Their  existence  as  a  Ministiy 
has  been  the  effect  of  a  great  but  gradual  advance  in  public 
opinion :  it  wUl  be  the  cause  of  an  advance  yet  greater  and 
m^ore  rapid  Toryism,  if  by  that  we  mean  mereVS^nce.  has 
received  a  severe  blow.  The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  the 
new  Government  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  the  result  of  no  vague 
popular  emotion,  resting  on  no  distinct  convictions — ^loolong 
forward  with  no  definite  aims.  Such,  in  a  measure,  was  the 
Government  of  1832 ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  now.  On  the 
contrary,  long  before  the  late  election,  the  electors  had  weU  con- 
sidered and  resolved  upon  the  principles  which  should  guide  their 
choice.  These  principles  briefly  were,  justice  to  all  classes  at  all 
hazards ;  the  redress,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  of  our  great 
social  disorders.  And,  accordingly,  they  know  what  they  expect 
They  expect  of  the  men  whom  tiiey  have  raised  to  power  that 
this  justice  shall  be  done  without  fear,  and  that  no  effort  shall 
be  wanting  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  countiy  in  which  we 
live. 

The  people  are  firmly  persuaded  that  this  Ministiy  will 
address  itself  to  social  questions  in  a  spirit  altogether  new; 
and  hence  their  confidence  and  content.  Far,  very  far  distant 
is  the  time  when  "the  whole  land  shall  be  a  garden,  and  in 
every  house  there  shall  be  plenty;"  but  the  people  will  be 
satisfied  so  long  as  they  know  that  their  rulers  feel  for  their 
sorrows,  and,  with  zeal  and  vigour,  will  try  to  cuxe  them. 
They  have  that  knowledge  now.  The  moat  marked  chaiactei^ 
istic  of  the  Ministiy  is  tiie  presence  in  it  of  many  men  who 
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have  been  always  moved  by  popular  sympathies.  Foremost 
among  these  is  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who,  not  once  or  twice 
in  his  career,  has  set  himself  to  devise  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  body  of  the  people,  which  the  people  had  not  the 
knowledge  or  the  intelligence  to  think  of  for  themselves. 

Apart  from  this,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  in  the  present 
Ministry  there  will  be  found  something  of  real  statesmanship. 
A  careful  study  of  these  speeches  of  A&.  Bright  cannot  fail  to 
impress  strongly  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed."    It  is  truly  sad  to  see  how 
utterly  our  rulers  have  failed  in  consistency  and  forethought 
in  the  great  crises  through  which  England  has  passed  dur- 
ing  the    last  thirty   years.      The   ordinary  business  of  ad- 
ministration was  well  enough  carried  on;   but  the  country 
was  allov^red  to  drift  into  terrible  calamities,  because  it  was 
not    governed    according  to  any  principle,  or  in  the  light 
of  any  wise  forethought.      For  example,  even  men  like  Sir 
Williani  Molesworth  and  Sir  George  ComewaU  Lewis,  during  all 
the  wretchedness  of  the  Crimean  War,  never  seem  to  have 
formed  for  themselves  any  clear  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which 
that  war  was  waged,  or  of  the  lengths  to  which  it  should  be 
carried.    Again,  toke  the  case  of  Ireland — ^that  unhappy  country 
whose  history  is  so  fertile  in  all  political  teaching.    More  than 
sixty-five  years  ago  we  united,  by  most  flagitious  means,  the 
Irish  Parhament  with  our  own,  and  since  then  we  have  passed 
but  two  Irish  measures  which  bear  any  trace  of  statesmanship. 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act ;  and 
we  passed  the  one  under  terror  of  a  rebellion,  the  other  under 
the  pressure  of  a  famine.    It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting 
study  to  go  yet  farther  back,  and  test  the  claims  of  the  various 
men  who  have  ruled  England  to  take  rank  as  statesmen.    Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  perhaps,  might  stand  this  scrutiny.     He  had 
before  him  clearly  what  he  beUeved  his  country  required,  and 
he  secured  that  for  her. 

"  But  for  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  we  should  have  had  the  Pretender 
back  again.  But  for  his  obstinate  love  of  peace  we  should  have  had 
wars  which  the  nation  was  not  strong  enough  nor  united  enough  to 
endure.  But  for  his  resolute  counsels  and  good-humoored  resistance 
we  might  have  had  German  despots  attempting  a  Hanoverian  regimen 
over  us ;  we  should  have  had  revolt,  commotion,  want,  and  tyrannous 
mnrale,  in  place  of  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
material  prosperity,  such  as  the  oonntrj  never  enjoyed,  until  that  cor- 
mptor  of  Parliaments,  that  dissolute  tipsy  cynic,  that  courageoas  lover 
of  peace  and  liberty,  that  great  citizen,  patriot,  and  statesman  governed 
it  .  .  •  He  gave  Englishmen  no  conquests,  hut  he  gave  them  peace, 
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ease,  and  freedom ;  the  ihree  per  cents,  nearly  at  par ;  and  wheat  at 
fiye  and  six  and  twenty  shillings  a  quarter."^ 

It  seems  a  bold  thing  to  say  that  since  this  "  tipsy  cynic  "  no 
statesman,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  has  governed  £ngland 
till  we  come  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Yet  such  an  assertion  would 
not  be  far  wide  of  the  truth.  Chatham  was  a  splendid  War 
Minister;  Canning  in  his  latter  days  was  a  brilliant  Foreign 
Minister ;  but  it  may  weU  be  doubted  whether,  during  those 
long  years,  any  wise  statesman  rose  to  supreme  power.  Pitt, 
indeed,  cherished  great  designs  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  but 
treason  and  Court  opposition  brought  his  designs  to  naught  . 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  something  like  statesmanship 
may  be  expected  from  the  new  Government  That  in  adminis- 
trative ability  they  are  far  superior  to  their  predecessors  is 
abundantly  obvious.  But  more  will  be  demanded  from  them 
than  even  the  high  merit  of  vigorous  administration.  There  are 
at  least  three  men  in  the  Cabinet  of  true  genius  for  political 
affairs — Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Lowa  They  differ 
on  many  points,  and  they  must  reconcile  their  differences,  or 
agree  to  differ,  as  best  they  may ;  but  in  one  thing  they  unite 
— ^in  the  possession  of  the  qualities  of  statesmen.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  itself  assures  us  that  they  would  not  be  in  the 
same  Cabinet  were  the  divergencies  of  their  opinions  such  as  to 
suggest  any  serious  difficulty.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  comment  on  the  way  in  which  the  various  offices 
have  been  filled  up.  But  we  may  express,  in  a  single  word, 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the 
high  office  assigned  to  Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  a  generous  thing ;  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  it  gives  promise  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
purpose  to  allow  true  statesmanship  an  adequate  field  of  action 
— a  good  sign  for  the  stability  of  his  administration. 

We  cannot  but  hope,  also,  that  the  temper  of  the  House 
generally  will  support  and  encourage  the  popular  sympathies  of 
ministers.  It  wiU  not,  indeed,  fail  to  do  so,  if  members  retain, 
in  any  measure,  the  views  they  avowed  on  the  hustings.  Next 
to  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  sympathy  with  the  working 
classes  was  the  main  profession  of  every  Liberal  candidate: 
Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  excitement  of 
electioneering;  yet  surely  these  professions  will  not  be  alto- 
gether belied. 

We  do  not  at  all  refer  to  a  certain  condescending  kindness 
which  some  well-meaning  people  assume  towards  their  inferiors. 
The  working  classes  have  no  wish  to  be  patronized — ^to  be  in- 
dulged like  children.  Such  treatment  repels  them.  It  offends 
their  self-respect,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  tracts  and  good 
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books  so  injudiciously  circulated  among  them  offend  their 
intellect.  Sympathy  is  very  different  from  patronage;  they  are 
won  by  the  former,  but  feel  no  gratitude  for  the  latter.  They 
are  not  much  moved  by  loyalty  or  reverence  for  those  above 
them.  Seldom  has  a  more  mistaken  social  theory  been  imagined 
than  Mr.  Disraeli's  great  notion  that  the  working  classes  of  this 
country,  in  return  for  Maypoles  and  ostentatious  alms,  would 
yield  themselves  up,  with  grateful  obedience,  to  the  condescend- 
ing leadership  of  the  aristocracy.  The  whole  Toung  England 
tone  of  sentiment  was,  as  regards  the  body  of  the  people,  an 
absurd  anachronism.  They  desire,  above  all  thingSi  justice. 
Satisfy  them  that  they  are  dealt  with  fairly — ^that  their  rights 
are  respected  and  their  claims  considered  not  less  than  those  of 
others ;  and  they  ask  nothing  more.  The  questions  raised  at  the 
late  elections — ^the  protection  of  the  property  of  trades-unions ; 
the  liability  of  masters  for  the  faults  of  foremen ;  arrestment  of 
wages ;  even  strikes ;  were,  as  a  rule,  urged  by  the  electors  in  the 
spirit  we  have  indicated.  Even  where  feeling  was  keenest, 
meetings  of  working  men,  though  they  resented  ill-tempered 
insult,  never  refused  a  hearing  to  fair  argument.  Mr.  Boebuck 
was  rejected  for  no  noisy  demagogue,  but  for  a  man  who  has 
done  his  best  to  promote  justice  and  fair-dealing  between  em- 
ployers and  employed. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  the  majority  of  the  new  Parliament 
has  given  promise  of  a  disposition  to  attempt  the  solution  of 
these  vexed  questions  with  that  fellow-feeling  which  wins  re- 
gard, and  with  that  determination  to  do  justice  which  com- 
mands respect.  We  hail  this  as  a  happy  augury.  It  carries 
with  it  a  far  more  lasting  assurance  of  good  than  the  accession 
of  a  Liberal  Government  to  power.  Difficulties  may  multiply 
so  as  not  to  be  overcome;  iudividual  men  may  disappoinf 
expectations ;  gloomy  forebodings,  of  which  the  first  whispers 
are  already  beginning  to  make  themselves  heard,  may  be 
speedily  fulfilled ;  but  if  the  temper  of  the  House  be  such  as 
we  believe  it  to  be,  none  of  these  things  will  long  obstruct  the 
advance  of  the  nation  in  happiness  and  well-being.  Beputa- 
tions  may  be  won  or  lost,  administrations  may  rise  and  fall ; 
but  a  Legislature,  animated  by  kindly  sympathy,  resolute  to 
deal  justly  with  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  surely  justifies 
a  sanguine  hope.  Mr.  Bright  himself  has  put  that  hope  in 
words : — "  I  think  I  see,  as  it  were  above  the  hill-tops  of  time, 
the  glimmerings  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  and  nobler  day  for  the 
country  and  the  people  that  I  love  so  well" 
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Amazoh,  The:  a  Novel  bj  Frans  Dingel- 
Btedt,  427  8tq. 

Bbatov,  Cardinal,— was  the  martyr  Wiahart 
privy  to  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  ?  409 
sea.    See  Wishart,  George. 

Bright,  Mr., — ^his  pablic  services  daring  the 
last  thirty  years,  484-5 ;  historical  value 
of  his  "  Speeches,"  486 ;  remarks  on  the 
Editor's  work,  486-7 ;  specimens  of  style, 
487-9 ;  their  artistic  excellence,  489 ;  de- 
nunciation of  the  Ministry  daring  the 
Crimean  War,  490 ;  on  the  great  Ameri- 
can straggle,  491-4;  their  political  in- 
terest, 494 ;  evidence  famished  by  them 
as  to  Mr.  Bright's  political  capacitv,  496 ; 
his  foresight  and  courage : — speecnes,  on 
our  going  to  war  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
others,  497 ;  on  the  Alabama  question, 
498-9 ;  on  our  land-laws,  499-501 ;  his  love 
of  truth,  501-2 ;  his  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  wretched,  503-4; — the  general 
election,  506;  trinmph  of  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, 508 ;  the  majority  in  1832,  and  the 
present  one,  509 ;  Disraeli's  resignation, 
510;  Mr.  Gladstone,  511;  the  New  Ministry, 
and  what  may  be  expected  of  it,  512-515. 

Browning  (Robert),  roetical  Works  of, 
353 ;  peculiarities  of  his  fortunes,  353-56 ; 
his  capital  defects,  357  ;  his  portrait,  358; 
measure,  359 ;  indirect  statement,  359 ; 
"  Epitaph  in  the  Catacombs,"  360 ;  minor 
poems,  and  their  characteristics,  361-66; 
the  aim  at  novelty,  367 ;  indirectness  of 
detail  illustrated  m  "James  Lee,"  368- 
371 ;  anintelligibleness  of  some  of  his 
pieces,  372;  novelty  in  measure,  373; 
aim  at  novelty  in  diction:  conventional 
affectation,  375;  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Wordsworth,  376 ; .  "  Porphyria's  Lover," 
877;  the  "Caralier  Tunes,"  378-79; 
"  Paracelsus,"  380-86 ;  the  lesser  dramas, 
886-7;  Henry  Taylor,  387;  "Luria," 
888-93;  "A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  393-96; 
"In  a  Balcony,"  396;  ••Karshish," 
"CaMban,"  etc.,  397;  "The  Glove," 
"Saul,"  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin," 
898;   "Childe  Roland,'^  "Artemis  Pro- 


logises," 399 ;  "  Count  Gismond,"  "The 
Bishop  of  St.  Praxed's,"  400;  "My 
Last  Duchess,"  401 ;  "  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  Cloister,"  401-2 ;  "  The  Flight 
of  the  Duchess,"  402-5 ;  "  Sordello,**  405; 
Carlyle,  406;  Browning's  place  among 
poets,  407 ;  genensd  summary,  407,  408. 

Cakltle,  Thomas,  406. 

Comte ;  see  Positivism. 

Cretinism  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  83. 

Di  Md88et,  French  poet,  his  excellences  and 
defects,  287  ;  French  and  English  poetir 
compared,  288  ;  the  matter  of  De  Musset  s 
poetry,  289 ;  his  early  life  and  studies, 
290 ;  "  Les  Confessions  d*un  Enfant  du 
Si^cle,"  291,  298  ;  lines  descriptive  of  his 
ennui,  292  ;  his  view  of  life,  293 ;  study 
of  Shakespeare  and  Byron,  294 ;  "  Elle  et 
Lui "  and  "  Lui  et  Elle,"  295 ;  his  four 
poems  called  "  Les  Nuits,"  296 ;  letter  to 
Lamartine,  297  ;  his  own  history  in  "  Lea 
Confessions,*'  298,  299  ;  the  youthfulness 
of  his  genius,  300;  the  two  classes  of 
poets,  301 ;  the  ode  to  La  Malibran,  302  ; 
nis  attitude  towards  pretension,  303; 
stoiy  of  "RoUa,"  303-307;  iU  moral, 
307  ;  poems  of  a  more  elevated  character, 
308;  on  the  uses  of  grief,  309;  the 
"  Adieu,"  309  ;  the  range  of  De  Mosset's 
genius,  310 ;  as  a  writer  of  short  stories, 
311 ;  concluding  remarks,  312. 

ELEcnoir,  General,  of  1868 ;  see  Bright. 

Elliot,  Right  Hon.  Hugh  :  the  work  of  the 
diplomatist,  257 ;  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  lady. 
258  ;  tutors  and  guardians  of  Hugh  and 
his  brother  Gilbert,  259  ;  their  residence 
in  Paris :  Madame  du  Deffand,  etc.,  260 ; 
French  philosophers  and  their  admirers, 
261 ;  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  Voltairey 
261-2  ;  the  j^oung  Elliots  leave  Paris,  262  ; 
Hugh  at  Vienna  and  Waitsaw,  263  ;  joins 
the  Russian  army,  264;  nomination  aa 
English  minister  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria, 
264  ;  Minto,  the  family  seat,  265 ;  death 
of  Sir  Gilbert,— Hugh  transferred  from 
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Munich  to  Berlin,  266 ;  state  of  Europe  at 
this  period,  266  ;  the  PrasBian  Court,  267 ; 
Madame  de  Thun  on  Berlin  society,  268  ; 
circumstances  which  unravourably  affected 
his  Dotation  at  ttoit  Court,  268-270 ;  Fred- 
erick and  Mr.  Elliot,  270,  271 ;  death  of 
Lord  MariBchal,271 ;  speculations  of  Fred- 
erick as  to  our  military  failures  in  America, 
272  ;  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  272  ; 
Mademoiselle  de  Krauth,  272,  becomes 
Elliot's  wife,  273  ;  recall  from  Berlin,  and 
appointment  to  Copenhagen,  274 ;  fights 
a  duel  with  Baron  Kniphausen,  his  wife*s 
cousin  and  seducer,  275;  reception  at 
Copenhagen,  276;  Paul  Jones  and  the 
Baron  la  Hooze,  276 ;  account  of  Mirabean, 
276-7 ;  condition  of  Denmark  at  this  time, 
and  Mr.  EUiofb  conduct  as  minister,  277, 
278 ;  visit  to  England,  and  return  to  Copen- 
hagen, 278*9 ;  the  "  balance  of  power,** — 
relations  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  279  seq, ; 
Elliot's  negotiations  with  the  king  of 
Sweden,  282,  and  their  successful  issue, 
283 ;  mission  to  Paris,  and  negotiations 
there,  with  their  important  results,  284 ; 
war  between  Spain  and  England  averted, 
285  ;  the  Elliot  correspondence,  286. 
Erasmus  and  Zwingli,  112. 

FRANOsin  Europe  and  in  Africa,  125 ;  con- 
dition of  things  under  the  Empire,  126 ; 
primary  and  secondarv  questions,  127 ; 
future  government  of  France,  128 ;  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  analfsed,  129,  130;  it  is 
inseparable  from  civilisation,  131 ;  the 
liberal  and  the  revolutionary  flag,  133 ; 
glance  at  the  earlier  history  of  France, 
134 ;  French  radicalism,  135 ;  external 
policy  indorsed  by  French  opinion,  136  ; 
the  German  question,  137  ;  the  absorption 
of  Belgium,  138;  the  Eastern  question, 
138-9 ;  French  colonization,  139 ;  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  139-142  ;  population 
of  Algeria,  143,  144 ;  amalgamation  of 
races.  145 ;  the  Berbers,  or  Kabyles,  the 
true  indigenous  inhabitants  of  North  Af- 
rica, 146 ;  how  dealt  with  by  the  French, 
147  ;  objects  of  the  Algerian  expedition 
as  explained  to  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can powers,  147,  14S. 

French  poetry,  287,  288 ;  see  De  Musset 

Qbbkk  Gnomic  Poets, — the  period  repre- 
sented by  them  in  Greek  literature,  49 ; 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  race, 
and  in  the  government  of  the  States,  50 ; 
early  elegiac  poetry  :  three  periods  in  its 
development,  51 ;  Cidlinus,  52  ;  Mimner- 
mns,  52-54 ;  Solon,  54-59 ;  Phocylides, 
59,  60 ;  Simonides  the  elder,  60,  61 ; 
Xenophanes,  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school 
of  philosophy,  61 ;  Theognis,  his  elegies 
ana  personal  history,  61-72. 


Hawtbormx,  Nathaniel,  173 ;  bis  cbanc- 
teristics  as  a  literary  artist,  173-4;  b 
style,  175;  his  treatment  of  moral  u* 
psychological  problems,  176 ;  Iotb  of  ir 
simple  and  natural,  177;  his  deli:« 
treatment  of  delicate  themes,  178 ;  virv 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  179  ;  fmlahn 
and  transcendentalism,  180-182  ;  his  sm^ 
dependence  on  the  interest  of  oatward 
circumstance,  182  ;  "  The  Spectre  of  H^ 
Catacomb,**  182-3 ;  the  highly  ideal  chv- 
acter  of  his  Romances,  184 ;  Americi 
unfavourable  to  Romance,  185 ;  his  ia- 
troduction  of  occult  and  supematoral 
powers,  185-6 ;  these  agencies  exemplified. 
187-190 ;  his  peculiar  vein  of  homoer, 
190;  his  exercise  of  the  critical  rather 
than  the  constructive  faculty,  191 ;  » 
piece  of  self-criticism,  192-3;  criticisa 
on  Ancient  Art  in  Italy,  193 ; — his  early 
attempts  at  authorship,  194;  larger  works : 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  195-8 ;  *'  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  198-200 ; 
"  The  Blithedale  Romance,"  200-201 ; 
"Transformation,**  201^;  remarks  go 
the  mental  constituents  of  the  author, 
206 ;  conclusion— opposing  views,  207- 
208. 

Imbecile,  Education  of  the,  73 ;  complex 
nature  of  man,  74;  connexion  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  75 ;  influence  of 
narcotics,  76 ;  the  idiot  an  alien  from  his 
kind,  77  ;  the  distinctive  difference  be- 
tween the  animal  and  man,  78 ;  educa- 
bility  of  the  imbecile  not  a  qoestion 
of  mere  philanthropy,  78 ;  its  great 
importance  in  our  own  conntry,  79; 
writings  and  efforts  of  Seguin,  79;  the 
Royal  Albert  Institution  and  its  claims, 
80 ;  apathy  on  the  subject  of  educating 
the  imbecile,  81 ;  the  wild  man  of  Avey- 
ron,  81 ;  Pinel  and  lUrd,  82 ;  Fodere'*s 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Cretins  of  the  Alpine  Valleys,  83 ;  M. 
Esquirol,  81  -84 ;  Dr.  GuggenbuhPs  school 
on  the  Abendberg,  84  ;  progress  in  Britain 
and  America,  85,  and  France,  86 ;  labours 
of  Voisin,  87 ;  Lavater's  iUastration  of 
human  liberty,  88 ;  Voisin*8  theory  of 
instruction,  89 ;  Se^in  on  the  artifices 
necessary  for  the  quickening  of  the  dor- 
mant intellect  of  the  idiot,  90,  91 ;  results 
of  education — cases  of  restoration,  92,  93 ; 
theory  on  which  the  education  of  the 
imbecile  rests,  94 ;  uses  of  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  95 ;  their  delight  in  coloor, 
music,  etc.,  96,  97;  how  a  regard  to 
authority,  command,  and  influence,  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  97 ;  ^  the 
great  importance  of  this  whole  subject, 
98;  its  claims  too  great  to  be  left  to 
iocUvidnal  charity,  99;   sympathy  with 
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the  imbeciley  and  with  those  connected 
with  them,  claimed  bj  oor  brotherhood 
in  the  great  "  congregation  of  humanity/' 
100. 
Indian  railways ;  9€e  Railways. 

Ljk8  Ca&aS)  "  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  1 ; 
his  connexion  with  the  New  World,  2 ; 
relations  between  colonists  and  aborigines, 
3 ;  conquests  and  colonizations.  4 ;  first 
importations  of  African  slaves,  5 ;  deve- 
lopment of  the  slave  system,  6 ;  negro 
market  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  7 ;  early 
years  of  Las  Casas,  8 ;  his  first  voyage 
to  America,  9 ;  condition  of  the  Indians 
in  the  first  period  of  the  Conquest,  10 ; 
different  phases  of  the  repariimiento  sys- 
tem, 11 ;  Colnmbns,  12 ;  Las  Casas  at 
first  a  slaveholder,  1 3 ;  his  sudden  change 
of  sentiment,  and  its  results,  14 ;  his 
departure  fiom  Cuba  and  arrival  in  Spain, 
15,  16;  ludicrous  occurrence  among  the 
Indians,  16;  interview  with  the  Bishop 
of  Burgos,  and  conflict  with  him,  17; 
death  of  Ferdinand,  17;  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes  and  his  colleague  Adrian  hear  Las 
Casas's  statement  of  the  wrones  of  the 
Indians,  18  ;  projected  reform  of  Aimenes, 
19 ;  intrusted  to  the  Hieronymite  com- 
missaries, 20;  mutual  distrust  between 
them  and  Las  Casas,  21,  22 ;  return  of 
the  latter  to  Spain  in  consequence,  23 ; 
consultation  with  the  Grand  Chancellor 
Jean  Salvage,  23,  24 ;  Las  Casas  substi- 
tutes negro  for  Indian  labour,  25;  his 
plan  for  enrolling  emigrant  labourers,  26, 
27  ;  oppMOflition  of  the  Indian  council,  28, 
29 ;  their  memorial  against  the  Clerigo, 
30 ;  his  parable,  81 ;  sailine  of  the  expe- 
dition, 32;  reception  by  the  authorities 
of  St.  Domingo,  33 ;  breaking  up  of  his 
colony,  34 ;  becomes  a  Dominican,  34,  35 ; 
re-entrance  into  active  life,  35 ;  cruel 
treatment  of  Indians  described,  36,  37 ; 
province  of  Tuznlutlan — the  ''Land  of 
War,"  38 ;  its  conversion,  39,  40;  papal 
bull  condemning  Indian  slavery,  41  ;  Las 
Casas  again  visits  Spain,  41 ;  his  work 
on  "  The  Destruction  of  the  Indies,'*  and 
the  N%beva»  Leyes^  42  ;  is  offered,  but 
declines,  the  bishonric  of  Cuzco,  42 ;  is 
consecrated  at  Seville  as  Bishop  of  Chiapa, 
43;  hostile  reception,  and  subsequent 
contest,  43,  44,  issuing  in  his  resignation 
of  the  bishopric,  44,  45 ;  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  he  eugaees  in  a  controversy  with 
Sepulveda,  45 ;  nis  literary  labours  during 
his  last  years,  46 ;  estimate  of  bis  char- 
acter, and  of  the  labours  of  his  life,  47, 
48. 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  and  Positivism,  227,  229, 
249-252. 


Mirabean,  276-7. 
Mnsset ;  see  De  Musset 

PosiTTYjBX,  or  the  Positive  Philosophy  of 
AuguRte  Comte,  209,  210;  final  purpose 
of  Comte,  211;  his  negative  atheism,  213; 
the  three  diflferent  theoretic  states  through 
which  our  knowledge  passes,  214;  the  law 
of  the  three  states,  215;  classification  of 
the  sciences,  216,  217 ;  the  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences,  218 ;  Bioloey  and  Sociology,  219; 
main  features  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
220  aeq.;  the  Positive  Providence,  223; 
dogma  of  the  Positive  Religion,  224-5; 
prayer  the  chief  instrument  of  its  Worship, 
226 ;  its  nine  sacraments,  227 ;  the  regime 
of  Positivism,  228 ;  connexion  of  the  Re- 
lifi^on  with  the  Philosophy,  229 ;  Madame 
Clotilde  de  Vaux  and  Comte,  230 ;  origin 
of  the  Positive  Society,  231-2  ;  the  sacer- 
dotal subsidy,  233-4 ;  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity instituted,  235  ;  death  of  Comte, 
235;  the  sequel,  236;  his  widow,  237; 
his  successor  as  High  Priest  of  the  new 
faith,  M.  Lafitte,  237-8 ;  complete  and  in- 
complete Positivists,  239;  the  Positive 
Philosophy  in  England,  239-40 ;  progress 
of  the  Society,  241-2;  the  Positive  Cir- 
culars, 243;  influence  of  Positive  prin- 
ciples on  the  political  and  social  concep- 
tions of  man^  eminent  writers,  244-46; 
the  quantitative  stage  of  Positive  Philo- 
sophy, 247 ;  tendencies  of  the  Positive 
School  in  France,  248,  and  in  England, 
249-50 ;  sceptical  results  of  its  principles, 
251-52 ;  confusion  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective  methods,  253-4 ;  Comte's  return  to 
the  theological  standpoint,  255-6. 

Ratlwatb  in  India :  recent  conditions  of 
travelling  there,  313;  difiBculties  to  be 
encountered  in  railway  enterprise,  314; 
how  viewed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
315,  and  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  316;  Indian 
railways,  with  map,  317;  the  Government 
and  the  railway  companies,  317,  318;  en- 
gineering difficulties,  319;  preliminaries  to 
the  process  of  construction,  320 ;  question  of 
land  and  irrigation  accommodations,  321 ; 
ground  for  terminal  stations,  322;  diffi- 
culties with  native  princes,  323 ;  the  Poli- 
tical Agent,  324;  methods  of  construction : 
under  contractors,  and  the  departmental 
system,  325;  drawbacks  of  contractors, 
326 ;  labourers  on  the  works,  327  ;  cost  of 
labour,  328 ;  natural  obstacles :  rivers,  the 
Ghaut  range,  329 ;  the  inclines  over  the 
line  of  Ghauts,  330 ;  interruptions  during 
construction— cholera,  the  Mutiny,  331 ; 

Srogress  of  railway  enterprise,  332;  in- 
uence  of  railway  travelling  on  the  natives, 
333 ;  fares,  arrangements,  and  accommoda- 
tion, 334;  ooortyards  at  stations,  335; 
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carriagei,  Inggage,  etc.,  336;  soenea  at 
the  despatch  of  traina,  387 ;  qoestion  of 
the  sacce'ks  of  Indian  railways  as  com- 
mercial undertaking,  338 ;  railway  tarn- 
ployis,  339 ;  working  expenses,  rolling 
stock,  fuel,  340 ;  system  of  Qovemment 
management,  341,  342,  and  its  results, 
343 ;  tran8|>ort  of  troops,  344  ;  Gh>Tem- 
ment  becoming  more  liberal,  345 ;  neces- 
sity for  brancn  railways,  and  good  ap- 
E roaches  to  railway  stations,  346 ;  the 
eoefits  of  railways  to  India,  present  and 
prospective,  347 ;  the  railroad  a  social 
leveller,  348;  its  importance  to  Europeans 
in  ill  health,  349 ;  is  it  desirable  that  the 
State  should  retain  in  its  own  hands  the 
construction  of  lines  necessary  to  complete 
the  present  railway  system  ?  350 ;  our 
soldiers  in  India,  350,  351 ;  lines  neces- 
sary to  complete  our  strategic  communi- 
cations, 351 ;  the  want  of  these,  one  of 
the  chief  inoentires  to  the  great  rebel- 
lion, 352. 

Saut  SncoH,  influence  of,  on  Gomte,  220. 
Termybon,  Alfred,  406,  407. 

Walks,  The  Four  Ancient  Books  of,  149 ; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Skene's  scholarly  introduction 
to  them,  149,  150 ;  their  literary  history, 
150 ;  previous  knowledge  regardingthem, 
151 ;  sources  of  the  early  history  of  Wales, 
152  ;  supposed  localities  of  Arthur's  bat- 
tles, 153 ;  sketch  of  Welsh  history,  154  ; 
situation  of  Manau  or  Manano,  155 ;  the 
Picts,  156,  157  ;  their  place  in  history, 
158  ;  sources  whence  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  :  foreign  contemporaneous  writers, 
relics  of  the  Pictish  language,  159,  and 
the  etymology  of  districts  occupied  by 
them,  160;  table  illustrative  of  the  Keltic 
terminology  of  places,  161-163 ;  septs  op- 
posed to  the  Picts,  164;  dates  of  the  Welsh 
poems,  165  ;  their  literary  merit.  166,  and 
poetical  character,  167 ;  light  tnrown  by 
them  on  the  religious  state  of  Wales  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages,  168 ;  Kelticism  of 
Welsh  church,  169;  the  sufierings  of 
Christ  described  in  these  poems,  170 ; 
Latin  quotations,  171 ;  remarks  on  the 
religious  history  of  Wales,  172. 

Wishiurt,    George,— examination     of    the 


grounds  on  which  he  is  aocased  of  bexo^ 
privv  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  ^ 
Cardinal  Beaton,  409  seq. ;  battle  of  Sj  - 
way  Moss :  death  of  James  y.  shortly  a'W- 
wards,  409 ;  Henry  viu.'a  project  of  tsxjt- 
inff  the  kingdoms  by  the  roanriage  of  hi«  yz 
Edward,  and  Mary,  at  first  entertained  ii 
Scotland — change  of  the  Scottish  policy — 
Beaton  in  prison — Sir  Ralph  Sadler  rec^- 
led,  410;  the  Laird  of  Brunston,  411 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Sadler,  412 ;  the  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  King  Henry, 
containing  the  charge  against  Wi!»hart, 
and  the  King's  reply,  413-14;  evidence 
on  which  the  "  Wishart"  of  these  letters 
has  been  identified  with  the  martyr — (I.) 
as  to  the  name,  414,  415 ; — ^.)  as  to  the 
alleged  intimacy  of  the  martyr  with  Brun- 
ston and  his  associates,  416 ;  Ty  tier's  oon- 
flicting    statements    regardtn|^   Wishart. 
417  ;  statements  of  Dr.  Conmnghara  and 
of  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  418 ;  evidence  on  the 
other  side — (1.)  as  to  his  devout  and  saintly 
character,  419>21 ; — (2.)  as  to  his  move- 
ments after  returning  to  Scotland,  42 1-22; 
—(3.)  the  date  of  his  return,  422 ; — state- 
ments, as  to  this  point,  by  Emery  Tylney 
and  John  Knox,  423-26 ;  conclusion,  426. 

ZwivaLi  the  Reformer, — his  birthplace,  101 ; 
recent  memoirs  of  him,  102  ;  his  character 
misunderstood  both  by  lAitherans  and 
CalvinisU,  102,  103  ;  his  "  rationalism," 
103 ;  his  position  in  the  matter  of  Church 
and  State  politics,  104 ;  contemporary 
condition  of  Switzerland,  105 ;  called  to 
Ziirich, — subjects  to  which  he  devoteil 
himself  there,  105,  106 ;  his  views  of 
Church  and  State,  107,  110  ;  obstacles  to 
the  realization  of  his  principle  as  to  their 
identity,  108;  Oivitas  Christiana,  109: 
his  relation  to  the  period  of  the  Mewxii' 
ta?ice,  110;  love  of  culture,  111;  Env- 
mus  and  Zwingli,  112  ;  Luther's  contempt 
for  Zwingli,  113;  different  structure  of 
Zwingli 's  theology  from  that  of  Luther, 
114 ;  personal  aspects  of  his  career,  115 ; 
his  ministry  at  Glarus,  116;  personal 
characteristics,  117  ;  his  wife,  Anna  Rein- 
hardt,  118;  his  reforms  at  Zurich,  119; 
interview  with  Luther  at  Marburg,  120 ; 
political  complications,  121 ;  death  ot 
Zwingli,  122  ;  strictures  of  D'Anbigne, 
123  ;  verdict  of  Dr.  Sporri,  123,  124. 
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